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In  Part  I  of  thia  rolame,  I  have  attempted  first  to  describe 
tbe  typical  attitudes  which  the  child  tends  to  assume  to- 
ward the  persons  with  whom  he  oonies  into  contact  io  tlie 
ordinary  situations  of  daily  life^  and  to  explain  these  atti- 
tudes in  view  of  certain  fundamental  principles  of  mental 
development.  To  this  end  I  have  presented  the  results  of 
observations  of  children's  reactions  under  a  variety  of  so- 
cial conditions,  the  aim  being  to  detect  if  possible  the 
"natural"  or  impulsive  tendencies  in  their  responses.  Then, 
in  the  second  place,  it  has  been  my  purpose  to  trace  the 
changes  in  the  child's  adjustments  to  people  which  seejn 
normally  to  occur  in  the  process  of  development.  This  has 
required  a  mode  of  procedure  in  which  the  individual  is 
foliowed  from  infancy  to  maturity  along  the  several  routes 
which  lead  to  efficiency  in  social  adaptation  ;  and  the  ever- 
present  question  has  been  whether  the  child  woidd  on  his 
own  initiative  follow  these  routes,  or  whether  if  left  to  him- 
self he  woidd  stop  on  the  way,  or  turn  off  in  other  directions. 
It  has  been  my  constant  effort  to  note  tbe  actual  tendencies 
of  the  child  at  different  stages  in  his  evolution,  without 
regard  to  prevailing  popular  or  theoretical  conceptions  of 
what  he  is  or  what  he  ought  to  be  or  to  do. 

I  have  undertaken  in  Part  II  certain  phases  of  the  dif- 
ficult and  interminable  task  of  outlining  a  plan  and  method 
of  education  designed  to  make  the  individual  socially  effi- 
cient. My  point  of  view  might  properly,  I  think,  be  said  to 
be  that  of  the  naturalist  rather  than  that  of  the  logician  or 
philosopher,  or  even  the  moralist  or  idealist.  The  problem 
before  me  constantly  has  been, —  what  can  we  do  in  social 
training,  cousidenng  the  nature  of  the  individual  and  his 
social  needs,  rather  than  what  ought  we  to  do  viewing  tbe 
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matter  from  an  ideal  standpoint.  What  I  Iiave  written  is 
founded  imiinly  upon  data  p;ained  from  experiments  and 
methods  which  I  have  heen  able  to  study  at  Hrst  hand,  op 
which  have  been  furnished  me  by  persons  who  have  made 
observatious  for  me,  or  who  have  given  me  an  account  of 
their  experiences  in  the  training  of  their  own  children.  Hut 
while  the  purjiose  of  this  volume  is  for  the  most  part  to  ]>re- 
sent  the  conclusions  reached  by  one  observer  and  adventurer 
in  the  training  of  children^  still  I  have  at  most  points  com- 
pared the  principles  herein  set  forth  with  those  advocated 
by  the  representative  students  of  child-life  and  education 
from  Plato  down  to  our  own  times.  In  some  cases  I  have 
called  attention  to  the  opinions  of  these  writers  without 
foot-note  citations  of  book  and  page  of  tlieir  works,  think- 
ing it  not  necessary  or  desirable  so  to  do.  I  have  hoped 
that  this  volume  might  prove  more  or  less  tolerable  to  par- 
ents and  teachers,  as  well  as  to  students  of  mental  develop- 
ment ;  and  with  this  in  mind  I  have  avoided  methods  of 
treatment  which  would  give  it  the  appearance  of  being  un- 
duly technical  or  "  learned."  However,  at  the  close  of  the 
book  I  have  suggested  a  list  of  references  for  reading,  which 
includes,  I  think,  those  books  and  articles  which  best  pre* 
sent  typical  views  since  Plato's  day  of  the  social  nature  of 
the  individual,  and  the  most  effective  method  of  tr^ning 
him  for  social  adjustment. 

In  its  original  form  the  volume  contained  a  number  of 
chapters  treating  of  the  relation  between  the  social  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  and  the  evolution  of  social  attitudes 
and  institutions  in  the  race.  But  these  portions  have  finally 
been  entirely  eliminated  ;  partly  because  with  their  inclusion 
the  volume  seemed  to  be  too  bulky,  but  mainly  because  upon 
reflection  it  has  seemed  best  to  omit  from  these  pages  all 
purely  speculative  and  theoretical  discussion.  The  author 
is  very  much  interested  in  the  general  problem  of  recapitu- 
lation in  human  development,  but  he  is  bound  to  confess  that 
at  present  it  seems  impossible  to  discuss  the  question  in  any 
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definite  and  posi^ve  manner^  ou  aooount  of  the  limitations 
of  our  knowledge  iu  tliin  field.  It  has  seemed  advisable, 
therefore,  to  confine  the  treatment  to  principles^  the  data 
for  which  could  be  obaerved  at  first  hand  and  investigated 
experimentally. 

With  a  view  to  clarifying  the  discussion  throughout,  and 
to  economizing  the  time  and  energy  of  tlie  general  reader 
as  well  as  iho  student,  a  marginal  analysis  and  a  detailed 
analytic^  index  of  the  eutii-ti  material  have  been  made. 
Also  the  more  important  principles  developed  iu  the  text 
have  been  summarized  at  the  end  of  each  chapter. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  tho  Exercises  and  Problems 
given  in  the  last  two  chapters.  These  relate  to  the  various 
Hubjects  considered  iu  the  book ;  and  they  are  designed  to 
stimulate  the  student  to  test  the  pi-iuciples  develo]>ed,  and 
to  extend  their  application  iu  every  direction.  They  are 
intended  further  to  surest  many  phases  of  social  develop- 
ment and  education  which  have  hardly  been  even  touched 
upon  in  this  vohime.  The  lists  given  ou  each  chapter  have 
I  been  chosen  from  a  large  number  which  have  arisen  in  dis- 
cussing the  different  topics  with  organizations  of  parents 
and  teachers,  and  classes  of  university  students.  Only  those 
exercises  and  problems  have  been  selected  which  upon  trial 
have  proven  to  incite  observation  and  effective  reflection  on 
the  part  of  students,  as  well  as  those  interested  in  the  prau- 
tical  care  and  cidture  of  childhood  and  youth.  The  author 
has  found  them  to  be  of  considerable  service  in  arousing  the 
interest  of  the  reader,  and  in  making  real  and  vital  the  con- 
clusions reached  in  the  text. 

M.  V.  O'SiiEA. 
UnrvKBarrr  or  WiscowBur, 
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PART  I 

THE  GENESIS  AND  DEVELOPMENTAL  COURSE  OF 
TYPICAL  SOCIAL  ATTITUDES 


CHAPTER  I 


SOCIABIUIT 

Students  of  infancy  have  observed  that  during  the  first 
two  months  of  life  the  child  responds  In  only  a  vague,  gen- 
eral, indefinite  way  to  most  of  what  exists  and  jnsmeny 
happens  about  him.  He  seems  at  this  period  »>i»»iu»«t«tiaa8 
har<Uy  to  have  betwiue  awakened  fi\>m  the  uuconaciousuess 
of  the  pre-natal  epoch,  when  there  was  no  stimulating  en- 
vironment impinging  upon  him  and  exciting  hiiu  to  adjust- 
ment of  some  sort.  For  several  weeks  in  the  beginning  of 
his  career,  he  shows  little  if  any  appreciation  of  the  mean- 
ing and  values  of  things  surrounding  him,  except  such  as 
are  brought  into  direct  contact  with  his  skin  or  his  tongue. 
The  expression  of  his  features  during  this  early  period 
indicates  that  he  does  not  discTiminate  objects  on  the  basis 
of  their  power  for  good  or  ill  in  his  life ;  he  manifests  no 
inclination  to  possess  himself  of  certain  ones,  and  to  rid 
himself  of  others.  The  world  plajT?  on  him  incessantly,  but 
he  does  not  react  upon  it  except  hi  a  very  few  instinctive 
ways.  The  infant  is  in  reality  static  with  reference  to  much 
that  in  due  course  will  incite  him  to  constant  activity,  in 
the  effort  to  use  it  in  some  way  to  advance  his  interests. 

It  will,  perhaps,  seem  to  the  reader  simple  enough  that 
the  child  should  not  be  dynamic  in  situations  with  which 
he  has  not  had  vital  experience ;  for  why  should  he  be 
active  when  he  has  not  learned  that  his  activity  will  yield 
pleasure  of  some  kind,  or  save  him  fi-om  discomfort?  But  it 
is  worth  while  to  make  the  point  stand  out  clearly,  that  there 
is  a  period  in  the  life  of  the  individual  when  the  environing 
world  is  practically  undifferentiated  in  respect  to  values. 
Now,  if  we  could  dc8<iribc  in  detail  the  courfle  of  the  chUd 
in  evaluating  his  environments,  social  and  physical ;  and  if 
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we  could  discover  his  method  of  determining  values,  noting 
the  grounds  upon  which  he  estiuiates  them,  aud  the  atti- 
tudes he  assumes  toward  objects  when  their  worth  is  re- 
vealed, we  should  have  a  oomplete  oceount  o£  his  mental 
development.  Our  prescut  task  is,  however,  much  simpler 
than  this ;  it  is  merely  to  attempt  to  state  the  more  im- 
portant of  the  child's  processes  and  attitudes  in  his  efforts 
to  evaluate  his  social  environments,  aud  to  become  most 
effectively  adjusted  thereto. 

It  is  probable  that  the  infant*s  earliest  appreciation  of 
values  ooncems  ]>ersons  as  contrasted  with  inanimate  ob- 
jects. One  who  otiserves  a  three-months-old  child  smiling  in 
response  to  the  greetings  of  its  caretaker  can  hardly  fail  to 
conclude  tliat  it  is  pleased^  in  its  naive  and  largely  instinct- 
ive way,  with  personal  association.  The  mother  is  over- 
joyed when  she  detects  the  first  smile,'  faint  and  fleeting 
though  it  may  he,  for  she  feels  that  this  is  a  token  of  lier 
child's  recognition  of  people  as  distinct  from  things,  and 
his  pleasure  in  social  relations.  As  the  poet  and  idealist  see 
it,  —  *'  AVith  the  first  dawning  smile  upon  the  infantas  face, 
the  instinct  of  love  awakes." ' 

By  the  heginning  of  the  third  month,  the  babe  seems  to 
realize,  in  a  very  general  and  obscure  manner,  of  course, 
that  the  mother  is  an  object  with  which  it  may  hold  com- 
munion, which  is  not  the  case  with  the  nursing  bottle  or 

*  "To  lancti.  if  bnt  for  an  iratant  only,  hu  never  be«n  gmnUd  to  man 
b«fur«  tb«  foriieth  dny  from  hi«  birth,  and  then  it  ia  looked  upon  u  a,  niira- 
cle  of  precocity." —  Pllay  tbe  Elder,  N<^urat  Utstorji,  liuoh  vli,  chap,  i,  Hol- 
Luid's  tmnslatioa. 

An  olxierTRr  report*  the  following,  in  illastration  nf  the  point  in  qiie^on : 
"A  Itttln  g:irl  t1ire«  monthB  old  W8t«h«i  her  father  whciierAr  ho  ooidm 
within  her  ran^^a  of  Tision.  If  he  spaaki  to  hor  or  pays  any  attenlion  to  her 
■he  smiles  and  maniFi^nls  her  pViuiirB  hy  various  contoriiona  aud  wi^les. 
Her  father  hns  always  p1ay«d  with  her  every  day, »  xho  ought  to  know  him 
well,  but  until  he  Kpeakji  ah*  doea  not  smile.  In  fact,  she  has  a  wondering, 
cnriouB  look  in  her  eyes,  which  has  ftometitoea  made  un  qtiesHon  if  aht>  wera 
trying  to  locate  him  In  her  experieoM.  and  waa  anable  to  aooompliflh  it 
Qotil  his  voice  or  actioa  helped  her  to  do  so." 

*  HarsifiOB,  Tht  Siudji  0/  Child-Nature /rom  the  Sindvgarien  Siamipotnt, 
p.  75. 
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the  rattle ;  these  latter  are  to  be  used  merely,  not  com- 
muned with.  Tht*  cliilil  of  four  mootlis,  making  efforts  at 
"  cooing  "  in  response  to  its  mother's  salutations,  taken  to- 
gether with  its  accompanying'  demonstrations  of  a  really 
remarkable  character,  such  as  holding  and  forcibly  expell- 
ing the  breath,  the  heightened  activity  of  all  the  bodily 
members,  the  significant  expressiveness  of  the  features, — 
these  suggest  strongly  its  avuareness  of  pergonal  presence., 
which  cannot  be  detected  when  it  is  reacting  uiwn  other 
situations.  Thus  early  docs  the  child,  in  jufit  a  dim,  glim- 
mering way  it  must  be,  distinguish  between  things  to  be 
tested,  experimented  with,  put  to  some  service,  and  persons 
to  be  enjoyed,  to  be  depended  upon  for  protection,  to  be 
appealed  to  in  moments  of  distress.  To  a  certain  extent, 
doubtless,  persons  are  dlft'ereutlated  fi-om  objects  by  the 
child  as  his  days  increase,  because  they  can  be  used  to  so 
much  gi*eater  advantage :  they  can  aid  him  in  attaining 
goods  which  he  lacks  strength  and  skill  to  secure ;  they  can 
serve  as  colleagues  or  competitors  in  his  games  ;  they  can 

I  guard  him  against  harm  and  the  like,  of  which  much  will 
be  said  presently.  But  when  one  sees  on  infant  reciprocat- 
ing the  loving  expressions  of  his  mother,  and  later  pleading 
with  her  to  remain  near  by  merely  that  he  may  enjoy  her 
presence,  it  seems  beyond  question  that  he  has  brought  with 
him   the   rudiments   of  genuine   sociable   feeling,'  which 

L  causes  him  to  ascribe  a  special  value  to  persons,  and  to  de- 
sire to  have  friendly  intercourse  with  tltem.  Whether  this 
feeling  remains  pure  and  unadulterated,  or  becomes  organ- 
ized with  other  feelings  of  an  egotistic  character,  is  not  in 
question  ;  we  will  turn  to  this  later.    Nor  does  it  matter  in 

*  Coole;  {Human  Nature  and  the  Social  Order,  p.  47)  holfU  tliat  the  e*rly 

1  iDMuftiUtionA  of  flociabilitj  indicate  less  f»]low-fe«linf:  than  the  adnU  iiti- 

'  ■giflfl*.     They  are,  according  to  thia  anilior,  larj^eljr  QXpraflsions  of  a  pleasure 

vfaiefa  penona  eTi'Uo,  chiellv  hocaiiae  thoy  olfpr  xnch  a  variety  of  xrimnH  ut 

light,  bearing,  and  tunch.     H«  says  {p.  oU).  "  I  tAko  it  that  the  child  has  by 

fcfceradity  a  generous  oapaoity  aud  need  for  sociiU  feoUn^.  .  ■  .  It  lb  not  ao 

'tioolju  personal  emotion  or  sentiiuent  aa  the  undlfferentiiited 

r :  pezhape  neiahilily  ia  as  good  a  vwd  for  it  as  any." 
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this  connection  to  say  that  the  yonng  child  will  appraise  hia 
dog  und  hiH  kitten  in  the  same  way  as  he  does  his  father 
and  mother  and  nurse;  to  hiai  tlicy  probably  belong  for  a 
time  to  this  class  of  objects  whieh  may  be  communed  with, 
and  which  we  have  called  persons.  In  due  course,  we  shall 
see  through  what  experiences  they  become  differentiated  so 
that  they  cannot  be  communed  with  in  the  same  way  as 
can  persons,  or  to  the  same  extent,  or  with  reference  to 
the  same  interests. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  is  a  kind  of  hunger 
for  personal  intercourse  which  the  child  experiences  before 
he  has  completed  even  six  months  among  us.  As  early  as 
the  fifth  month,  the  mere  proximity  of  mother  or 
hrpwaoma  father  will  often  give  him  peace,  when  otherwise 
i&tMrecuM  jie  may  be  restless,  discontented,  unhappy.  Sully,* 
touching  upon  this  point,  says  that  ^^  children  are  instinct- 
ively attachable  and  sociable  in  so  far  as  they  show  in  the 
first  weeks  that  they  get  used  to  and  dependent  on  the 
human  presence,  and  are  miserable  when  this  is  taken  ivom 
them.  ...  In  this  instinct  of  companionship  there  is  in- 
volved a  vague  inarticulate  sympathy.  Just  as  the  attached 
dog  may  be  said  to  have  in  a  dim  fashion  a  feeling  of  one- 
ness with  its  master,  so  the  child."  Some  children  from  the 
sixth  month  on  cannot  endure  to  be  *'  left  to  themselves" 
at  all  during  their  waking  hours.  It  is  not  merely  fanciful 
to  say  that  the  child  brings  with  him  a  kind  of  generali- 
zation of  long  ages  of  ancestral  experience,  to  the  effect 
that  it  is  well  for  a  person  to  be  with  people  because  of  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  social  unity  and  cooperation. 
Kirkpatrick,'  speaking  from  the  evolutionary  standpoint^ 
declares  that  **  desire  for  companionship  is  the  natural  in- 
heritance of  an  ancestry  that  must  have  sought  it  in  order 
to  survive.  .  .  ,  Most  children  manifest  a  desire  for  the 
presence  of  adults  before  they  can  walk."  It  is  maintained 

1  8twlK,  of  Childhood,  pp.  242,  243. 
>  Fundamentalt  qfChild-Studv,  p.  lia 
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byeTolutionists  generally  tKat  the  passion  for  social  inter- 
course, and  even  the  institution  of  society  itself,  had  their 
origin  iu  service  of  a  physical  sort  which  men  could  render 
to  one  another. 

But  however  this  may  be,  service  of  the  sort  indicated  is 
not  the  only  nor  the  chief  source  of  pleasuie  which  the 
young  child  derives  from  personal  relations.  It  is  true  that 
at  the  outset  the  parents^  and  most  if  not  all  the  other  per- 
sons about  the  child,  minister  to  his  physical  needs  in  some 
iray;  but  it  is  significant  that  his  display  of  pure  sociability 
does  not  occur  principally  when  his  physical  wants  are  being 
attended  to,  but  rather  when  the  mother's  beaming  face  is 
bending  over  his,  and  she  is  calling  to  him  in  gentle  love- 
tones.  After  the  iii-st  year,  the  child  will  show  marked 
pleasure  in  responding  to  the  father's  salutations,  even 
though  the  latter  has  not  been  of  service  to  Him  physically. 
Lif  we  may  infer  anything  respe<stiug  a  child's  conscious 
processes  from  his  intonations,  featural  expressions,  and  the 
like,  we  are  entitled  to  hold  that  he  is  pleasurably  affected 
in  the  presence  of  his  mother,  say,  because  iu  his  dawning 
consciousness  he  feels  her  to  be  a  friend,  iu  all  that  this 
implies  of  service  and  good-will  and  protection  and  confi- 
dence, —  a  feeling  which  has  slowly  developed  through  long 
periods  of  social  expenouce.  Possibly  the  evolution  in  phylo- 
genesis  of  the  attitude  denoted  by  "  friend  "  was  dependent 
at  every  step  upon  cooperation  and  protection  in  the  struggle 
for  existence ;  but  the  child  seems  to  come  into  ]>ossession 
of  the  attitude  without  having  first  to  experience  consciously 
the  factors  out  of  which  It  has  developed. 

It  is  not  intended  here  to  imply  that  the  child's  eagerness 

to  be    in  the  presence  of    persons,  and  to  enter  _^^., 

into  active   relations  with  them,  is   due   whoUy  ofdipoia- 

to  the  feeling  of    pure  sociability,  into  which  no  Sww'of" 

I** selfish"  factor  enters.  As  he  develops  and  the  ••oui«- 

prttKloi 
range  of  his  contact  with  tbe  world  increases,  he 

often,  no  doubt,  wishes  to  be  with  people  so  that  he  can 
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make  use  of  them  to  accomplish  feats  of  skill  and  daring 
which  unaided  he  cannot  himself  achieve.  It  is  probable 
that  after  the  second  year,  at  any  rate,  the  feeling  of  soci^ 
bility  is  always  bound  up  with  other  feelings  arising  out  of 
the  child's  tendency  to  experiment  with  his  personal  en- 
vironment, in  the  effort  to  learn  people,  and  to  master  and 
use  them  in  the  realization  of  his  needs.  In  **  mastering 
his  environments  "  the  individual  must,  of  oourse,  become 
skillful  in  those  activities  which  will  be  required  of  him  for 
later  adjustments;  and  since  a  large  pivportiun  of  these 
activities  are  directly  social  in  intent  and  outcome,  it  is. 
imperative  that  he  should  have  associates  to  pnictice  npon. 
So  that  his  eagerness  to  be  with  companions  in  his  play  is 
based  in  part,  though  he  is  not  aware  of  it,  upon  this  great 
need  in  learning  to  handle  himself  offectively  in  social  situ- 
ations. From  the  third  year  on,  the  child  strives  unoea»- 
iugly  to  perform  his  feats,  and  thus  to  display  all  his  powers 
and  commendable  qualities,  in  the  presence  of  people,  and 
in  cooperation  with  them.  In  any  undertaking  he  will  always 
do  his  best  according  to  prevailing  ideals,  as  he  appreciates 
them,  if  there  are  spectators  at  hand,  or  if  ho  han  a  competi- 
tor or  an  ont^^nist ;  and  what  at  6rst  glance  may  appear 
to  be  sociability,  without  admixture  of  anything  else,  may 
often  be  an  outgrowth  to  some  extent  of  these  other  in- 
terests. 

The  principle  is  that  when  the  child  begins  to  move 
about  in  the  world,  thus  establishing  needs  beyond  his  own 
ability  to  gratify,  he  manifests  strong  sociable  attachment, 
partly,  doubtless,  so  that  he  may  have  the  aid  of  competent 
persons  to  accomplish  his  desires.  Even  when  he  pleads  to 
be  allowed  to  accompany  his  father  and  mother  in  their 
trips  from  home,  he  has  it  in  the  depths  of  his  mind  to 
make  use  of  them  to  protect  him,  and  to  show  him  sights 
which  otlienvise  he  could  not  a&e.'   But  these  experiences 

*  Cooley  {op.  cit.  p.  4S)  nuiiittaina  tliat  "  the  (InllKht  in  oompniiiatwlilp  ao 
ATidant  in  fihildroa  may  be  ascribed  jiartly  to  ftjMciSo  soouJ  aniutjiiQ  at  aaa- 
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seem  often  to  enrich  sociable  expre83ion.  When  the  child 
leaves  bis  home  >%ith  his  parents,  hu  usually  becomes  more 
expressive  o£  social  feeling  than  when  he  is  in  his  nurspry. 
He  '*  takes  hold  of  hands/'  his  voice  becomes  soft  and  ap- 
pealing, he  grows  confidential  in  his  communications,  and 
he  assumes  a  deferential  attitude  toward  his  elders,  who 
are  now  in  a  very  real  way  felt  to  be  his  guides  and  his 
protectors.  He  shows  this  same  tendency,  in  effect,  when 
he  goes  Into  strange  regions  with  his  brother  or  sister. 
Witbiu  the  walls  of  his  own  house,  where  nothing  is  nnfa^ 
miliar  to  him,  and  he  has  no  sense  of  danger,  he  may  be 
quarrelsome  and  spiteful,  i-efusing  to  coiijierate  with  any 
one  or  to  share  his  possessions ;  but  on  the  street  he  is 
likely  to  have  a  quite  different  attitude,  being  docile,  gen- 
tle, and  dependent.  This  transformation  is  less  marked 
with  older  children,  though  it  may  usually  be  observed 
until  the  advent  of  youth  at  any  rate.  Later  we  shall  see 
that  the  child  is  ou  occasion  combative,  aggressive,  resent- 
ful, as  well  as  sociable,  in  a  positive  sense ;  and  that  his  anti- 
social impulses  tend  to  be  expressed  when  he  is  comjjeting 
with  others  under  such  conditions  that  he  does  not  feel  the 
need  of  keeping  their  good-wiU  and  securing  their  proteo- 
tion,  as  in  the  average  home  where  ho  is  shielded  from  the 
aggression  of  strange  people. 

Unquestionably  the  chikrs  inherited  stispicion  of  danger 
in  an  unfamiliar  environment  plays  a  leading  role  in  his 
manifestations  of  sociability.  It  holds  in  leaah  the  aggressive 
impulses,  and  calls  to  the  front  those  that  have  for  their 

tiniMit  and  partly  to  h  need  of  sHmalating'  sng^eKtions  to  enable  tlwni  to 
gtntiSj  thoir  jiatinrt  for  TarimiB  sortB  af  mnnta)  and  phynicsl  aoth-ity.  The 
hiflaeoofi  of  UiA  latur  appears  in  thoir  niartcod  preferenoe  for  active  pnr> 
■otu,  fur  ^Tovn-up  p«opla  wfao  will  piny  vrith  them  —  proridad  they  do  ■« 
with  taat  —  and  especiaU;  for  othvr  oluldren." 

Agiuii,  OQ  p.  122,  Iw  uys,  "A  healthy  niind,  at  least.  do«i  not  spend  mneh 
aoergy  on  thtnga  that  do  Dot  in  some  way  oontribate  to  ita  development; 
ideas  and  pvnonfl  thut  lia  wholly  asido  from  tha  dirootiun  of  ibt  growth,  or  j 
from  which  it  baa  afaaorbed  all  thvv  have  to  give,  ttaeaaiuily  laok  iub 
for  it,  and  »e  ful  to  awaken  aympathy." 
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object  to  win  tlie  frieudsliip  and  so  the  assistance  of  others. 
As  he  develops  and  has  experience  in  ever-enlarging  regions 
of  Iiis  environment,  the  sense  of  danger  will  gradually  be- 
come dissipated,  and  other  feelings  will  take  its  place  ;  hut 
the»e  will  exert  a  somewhat  similar  iuflutiuce  uj>on  his  social 
attitudes.  As  his  ex]>erieuces  increase  and  his  sphere  of  ad- 
justment expands,  he  will  discover  that  his  prosperity  in 
every  respect  depends  upon  the  good-will  of  his  fellows,  and 
he  will  therefore  be  stimulated  all  the  more  strongly  to 
secure  this  good-will.  It  is  probable  tliat  people  who  do  not 
feel  any  dependence  upon  their  associates  (if  there  really 
are  such)  are  in  fact  less  sociable  than  those  who  feel  such 
a  relation.  The  very  rich,  for  instance,  are  as  a  rule,  though 
there  are  many  exceptions,  much  less  social  in  their  outward 
ex])i'e8sions  than  those  who  earn  their  daily  bread,  and  who 
on  that  account  are  constantly  aware  of  their  dependence 
upon  others.  This  gives  rise  to  a  very  complex  emotional 
attitude  wliicbi  iu  its  expressioui  appears  to  be  genuine 
sociability. 

The  individual  does  not  manifest  the  highest  form  of 
sociable  feeling  until  the  adolescent  reformation  is  well 
under  way.  At  about  the  age  of  fifteen  with  girls, 
and  a  year  or  two  later  with  boys,  there  appears 
an  interest  in  people  for  their  own  sake,  Ijecause 
of  their  worth  as  personalities  with  feelings  like 
their  own.  This  is  in  some  part  at  least  often  a 
religious  attitude ;  and  the  more  active  and  demonstrative 
the  general  religious  feelings,  the  more  pronounced  are  the 
sociable  tendencies.  Church-going  jteople  are  prol>ably  more 
expressive,  at  any  rate,  of  their  sociable  feeling  than  are 
those  who  are  wholly  uninfluenced  by  any  of  the  activities 
centring  in  the  church.  Of  course,  it  is  uudei'Stood  that 
reference  is  here  made  to  the  Christian  religion  primarily, 
which  puts  emphasis  upon  the  relation  of  man  to  man, 
teaching  that  one  should  lore  his  neighbor  as  himself 
As  the  child  grows  into  boyhood  or  girlhood,  the  | 
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for  mere  personal  presence  deoUnes,  at  least  in  most  cases, 
and  in  its  general  manifestations ;  though,  as  we  rtvoritu 
slmll  see  presently,  this  uiaj^  l)e  due  to  the  increas-  jj^*^""* 
ing  powers  of  imagery,  which  makes  it  possible  for  chUflrea 
tlie  child  to  enjoy  personal  presence,  even  though  i>erson9 
are  not  present  in  the  flesh.  The  five-year-old  seeks  associa- 
tion with  those,  mainly,  who  can  help  him  to  cany  forward 
his  enterprises,  whatever  they  may  be,  or  in  general  to  make 
life  interesting  to  him.  Above  all  things  else,  he  seeks  the 
society  of  those  who  can  play  with  him ;  and  this  means 
much,  which  will  be  developed  at  length  in  another  place. 
Children  from  three  on  through  the  adolescent  period  gen- 
erally choose  as  companions  those  of  about  their  own  ex- 
perience and  tendencies.  They  are  more  sociable  with  such 
companions  than  with  most  adults,  or  with  others  of  their 
own  age  who  cannot  play  as  they  do.  Of  course  if  an  adult 
can  become  as  a  child  and  thus  adapt  himself  to  the  child's 
spontaneity,  he  will  be  chosen  above  all  other  companions, 
because  he  can  be  of  so  umch  greater  service  to  the  child. 
As  Cooley^  puts  it,  "  Persons,  especially  those  that  share 
his  (the  child's}  interests,  maintain  and  increase  their  as- 
cendency, and  other  children,  preferably  a  little  older  and 
of  more  varied  resources  than  himself,  are  particularly  wel- 
come. Among  grown-ups  he  admires  most  those  who  do 
something  tbat  he  can  understand,  whom  he  can  appreciate 
as  actors  and  producers  —  such  as  the  carpenter,  the  gar- 
dener, the  maid  in  the  kitchen.  R.  invented  the  happy  word 
*  thinger'  to  describe  this  sort  of  people,  and  while  per- 
forming similar  feats  would  proudly  proclaim  himself  a 
'  thinger.' " 

One  can  detect  almoirti  instantly  tbe  sociable  attitude  in 

[  a  boy  or  girl  of  nine,  say,  when  brought  into  the  presence 
of  a  playmate  who  is  genuine  and  capable,  which  implies 
the  possession  of  courage,  versatility,  ingenuity,  and  other 

^qualities ;  while  they  are  more  reserved  and  ill  at  case  when 

>  Op.  cit.  p.  289. 
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in  contact  with  one  who  may  be  '^  good  *'  but  who  cannot 
'*  do  things.'*  Alere  static  goodness  i»  not  rated  high  among 
children  of  any  age.  Aiitohiographicnl  Hkebches,  such  as 
Warner's  Being  a  Boy^  White's  The  Court  of  Boyville^ 
Burnett's  The  One  I  Knew  Best  of  Ally  and  sympathetic 
glimpses  o£  child-life,  such  as  oue  iiuds  in  Graham's  ly^e 
Golden  Agcy  Ne&bit's  27ie  Would-be-GoodH  and  The  Pleor 
sure  Seekers^  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart's  Sonny^  and  many 
others,  are  all  full  of  illustrations  of  the  principle  in  ques- 
ttoD.  S.  and  V.  are  what  might  be  called  typical  boys  of 
seven  and  nine  respectively.  They  have  had  many  boy  ao- 
qoaintauces  and  numerous  eompanious ;  but  gradually  they 
are  eliminating  all  bnt  a  few  who  are  especially  ready  and 
fertile  in  all  sorts  of  play  and  adventure.  Some  of  the  boys 
they  "  like  "  are  inclined  to  be  rough  in  speech  and  act,  but 
they  are  chosen  above  "better**  boys  because  they  know 
how  to  carry  through  many  games,  and  perform  all  manner 
of  difficult  tricks.  Ask  S.  or  V.  why  he  Ukes  these  rough 
boys,  and  why  he  does  not  cultivate  the  gentler  ones,  and  it 
will  at  onee  become  apparent  that  the  soui-ce  of  interest  is 
in  the  leadei*ship  of  the  mure  favored  boys. 

In  the  same  way,  H.  at  eleven  chooses  her  companions 
mainly  for  their  skill  and  perseveiunce  in  play.  Girls  who 
are  timid  and  self-conscious,  or  who  do  not  "  know  what  to 
do "  or  who  tire  quickly,  or  who  easily  take  offense  and 
refuse  to  play,  or  who  are  quarrelsome  and  break  up  the 
group,  —  all  such  tjrpcs  are  gradually  left  out  of  account.^ 
Several  of  such  g^ls  have  already  passed  entirely  out  of  the 
oirole  of  H.*s  acquaintanceship,  and  she  apparently  never 

1  Sometimoii  a  ahild  who  euwot  htnwilf  ptaj  effHctively,  or  iii^^cit  nsw 
aotiTities  to  tlie  ^Tonp,  will  uoTertlielou  be  a  fftTorit«  becauss  of  soma  of  bU 
qn&Uties  which  the  group  out  use  to  advBotag'e.  Tbe  following  caae  Uli]»* 
trateB  the  principle :  — 

FiVR  litcla  girlB,  all  abont  ton  or  RlnTon  rrAn  of  Of^e,  ronni^d  "  A  Doll 
Club."  Fonr  W9M  <lniif;ht«n  of  woll-to-do  professional  pnrenta  ;  their  moiherg 
wore  club  womon.  Thcw  foor  cftmn  n         .    rior  t^  tho 

f*milj  of  tbe  6ftb  ^rl.  The  Eft*  «M 

■lie  well  dresaed  or  well  carad  fo  ^B, 
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thinks  of  them.  She  is  not  much  affected  by  diildren  who 
ai-e  commonly  described  as  being  "  refined  "  or  '•*■  religious," 
or  even  "  nice  '*  or  "  qniet  '*  or  '*  loving." 

There  ia  a  different  type  of  child  from  any  of  those  re- 
ferred to  who  does  not  inspire  sociable  expression  in  his 
associates.  This  is  the  boastful  or  domiuaatly  egotistic  type, 
the  one  who  makes  those  ai*Dund  him  feel  that  he  regards 
himself  as  superior  to  them  for  one  reason  or  another,  on 
account  of  his  personal  appearance,  it  may  be,  or  the  wealth 
of  his  family,  or  his  excellence  in  studies,  or  what  not.  Ac- 
cording to  my  observations,  this  trait  is  not  manifested  in 
the  early  years,  not  before  the  period  of  adolescence;  but  it 
does  frequently  show  itself  after  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth 
year.  In  later  attolcsccnce,  it  is  often  seen  in  an  accentuate<l 
form.  Freshmen  in  college  sometimes  make  themselves  quite 
offensive  to  their  fellows  because  of  their  *'  putting  on  airs." 
It  ia  of  special  significance  that  the  group  always  attempts 
to  *'take  the  starch  out  of  "  one  of  their  number  who  by 
word  or  manner  conveys  the  impression  that  he  esteems 
himself  as  above  his  associates,  which  should  lead  him  to 
hold  liimself  aloof  from  them,  or  patronize  them  in  any  way. 

Sociability  can  manifest  itself  only  among  those  who  are 
on  an  equality,  in  most  respects,  at  any  rate.  There  must 
be  community  of  ability,  merit,  rank,  so  to  speak,  as  well  as 
community  of  interest,  in  order  that  persons  should  maintain 
Booiable  relations  with  one  another ;  and  as  children  develop 
group  unity  and  solidarity,  they  tend  to  become  dynamic  in 
reducing  to  the  general  level  or  rusticating  those  who  make 
a  show  of  their  feeling  of  prei-niinence.  In  the  public  schimls, 
boys,  and  to  a  less  degree  ^rls,  will  har.iss  one  of  their 
number  who  "  feels  his  clothes,"  or  who  for  any  reason  at- 
tempts to  establish  himself  on  a  piano  above  that  occupied 

lbs  vaa  Rvatle  rtod  was  a  f^ood  foUoirer.  Some  rioli  relatire  had  f^ven  her  a 

beBotilol  dull,  whiub,  U)fr«Uier  with  her  gectlewMts,  g-oio^d  her  an  sdmissian 

i«»«  m  ■.wM«Ur  aupvrior  clou.  Th«  four  rith  girli  roftuwd  to  mceirs  other 

m  dolla  wera  stubbr.  both  b«eanw  they  were  poor  and  their 

,  (Reparted  by  A.  M.  J.) 
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by  the  group.  Ol  course,  if  a  boy  is  eaperior  in  combatire 
ability  his  associates  are  likely,  for  reaaons  of  self-preserva- 
tion,to  acknowledge  his  superiority  if  he  insists  upon  it ;  but 
if  he  goes  to  the  extent  of  playing  the  bully,  the  group  will 
sooner  or  later  bring  him  to  heel.  If  he  be  a  leader  in  sports 
and  games,  he  will,  of  course,  be  encouraged  and  followed 
without  protest  from  any  one ;  but  imder  such  circumstances 
his  associates  do  not  feel  that  he  is  "  proud  "  or  "  haughty  " 
or  "conceited,"  as  they  are  ctjrtaiu  to  feel  respecting  the 
boy  who  is  vain  over  mere  static;  possessions,  as  wealth  or 
rank,  and  the  like. 

There  is  a  profound  significance  in  the  tendency  of  chil- 
dren to  exalt  dynamic  accomplishments  and  suboixlinate 
everything  of  a  static  character.  It  is  as  though  the  child 
wished  to  iitilize  every  moment  in  learning  how  to  live 
the  simple,  concrete,  elemental  life,  not  only  in  play  but 
in  other  ways ;  and  so  he  is  interested  in  those  persons 
only  who  <:an  be  of  assistimce  to  him  by  setting  him  a 
copy  to  imitate,  or  furnishing  him  material  to  practice 
on.  Toward  such  persons,  be  they  young  or  old,  he  will 
manifest  sociability;  but  toward  others  he  will  be  indif- 
ferent, or  even  hostile.  The  parent  and  the  governess 
who  can  *'  do  things"  wUI  be  admired  by  children  and  their 
g^od-will cultivated ;  but  others  will  be  neglected  oropposed. 
It  is  vrorthy  of  remark  that  what  are  often  regarded  as  the 
highest  social  and  moral  qualities  do  not  appeal  to  the  indi* 
vidual  strongly,  at  least  until  the  adolescent  period  is  near- 
ing  completion.  They  are  apparently  not  dynamic  enough 
for  him,  not  elementary  and  fimdamental  enough.  Before 
the  adolescent  epoch,  children  rarely,  if  ever,  become  enthu- 
siastic over  a  companion  or  an  adult  who  la  quiet  and  re- 
served, even  one  who  .speaks  to  the  child  and  acts  toward 
him  in  a  tender  and  affectionate  manner.  Boys  at  any  rate 
spontaneously  choose  those  who  are  not  over-careful  of  the 
results  of  their  «ictions,  if  only  they  biing  things  to  pass 
within  the  sphere  of  understanding  a:  jf  the  child. 
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Children  will  endure  without  a  word  of  nomplaint,  and 
really  with  apparent  enjoyment,  quite  harah,  rude  handling 
from  an  older  playmate  or  a  parent,  if  it  is  administered  in 
the  spirit  of  play. 

Until  ho  has  reached  the  adolescent  age,  the  child 
seems  to  pay  little  heed  to  caste  stratlficatious  in  any  com- 
munity.* The  son  of  the  millionaire  will,  if  he  Theisfia- 
geta  the  chance,  play  freely,  without  any  feeling  ^'c^ntTof 
of  condescension,  with  the  son  of  the  day  laborer :  **"^*  ■**^ 
and  this  not  inxrequently  happens  in  consequence  tiim 
of  the  democratic  character  of  our  public  school  system. 
The  wiiter  has  been  studying  carefully,  and  for  quite  a  long 
period,  the  social  groupings  of  the  childi'en  in  the  public 
schooU  of  a  Western  city,  where  the  conditions  are  un- 
usually favorable  for  determiuiug  when  the  young  begin  to 
feel  and  to  be  governed  by  the  social  distinctions  of  the 
adnlts  in  the  community.  The  scbooU  are  so  situated  that 
each  draws  children  from  most  of  the  typical  social  groups, 
— from  the  homes  of  the  rich,  the  poor,  the  idle,  the  indus- 
tnous,  the  intelligent,  and  the  illiterate ;  from  the  homes  of 
governors,  law-makers,  and  judges,  as  well  as  from  those  in 
which  no  one  dwells  who  has  ever  held  public  office.  So  far 
as  one  can  tell,  the  pupils  in  the  elementary  schools,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  are 
qttit«  unooDSoious  of  the  social  status  of  their  respective 
families,  though  in  some  cases  the  parents  make  a  constant 
effort  to  impress  this  upon  their  children.  On  the  play- 
ground, as  well  as  in  the  classroom,  the  young  are  con- 

'  £ven  whan  parcota  are  ho«tila  to  one  auuther,  sail  endeavor  to  keep 
their  chUdrea  apart,  the  latter  will  often  poqib  tD(;«tb«r  in  spite  of  oppo- 
titioD.  The  foUoving  instance  giveii  b^  a  correepoadeot  illustratos  the  prin- 
ciple :  "O.  and  B.  IWed  across  the  street  from  narh  other.  Their  Father* 
were  riral  doctora,  and  hat«d  each  other  to  the  extreniB  limit  Every  action 
and  word  manifoBted  it  The  mothera  never  spoke  to  oou  another.  Conrer- 
•atioo  between  the  parmts  of  one  family  regarding  the  other  was  not  at  all 
gnarded,  «o  both  girb  must  Lave  known  of  the  animoait;;  yet  they  were 
Uier,  and  ono  ttOTOr  catvd  to  go  to  sohoot  or  to  a  party  without 
-  ••lutlisr  made  abjection  tu  tlio  friendship,  but  it  did  no  good. 
1  laughed  with  tlieir  frietids  about  it" 
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oerned  with  individual  members  of  groups  on  the  basis 
alone  of  their  personal  quulltiea,  and  not  their  social  stand- 
ing OP  connections.  The  children  who  are  competent  in  th^j 

tivities  of  the  playground,  and  bo  who  can  lead,  are  a^H 

aya  the  favorites,  for  the  time  being  at  any  rate,  while  th^^ 
incompetent  or  uninteresting  or  ugly  are  as  a  rule  left  to 
themseh'es.  It  is  trne  that  a  number  of  more  or  less  exclu- 
sive groups  have  been  formed,  but  not  on  the  basis  of  the 
social  statuii  of  the  families  represented,  though  it  some- 
times appears  to  be  so,  since  children  who  are  brought 
together  by  their  partints  outside  of  school,  as  in  parties  or 
dancing  classes,  tend  to  group  together  on  the  playground 
Bimply  because  they  are  acquainted  with  each  other.  If  one 
will  study  these  groups,  he  will  see  that  they  are  generally 
not  conscious  of  differences  in  social  status;  they  clin|^^ 
together  on  the  basis  solely'  of  familiarity.  flH 

Parents  are,  of  course,  responsible  for  determining  to  some 
extent  the  assoeiates  of  their  children  outside  of  school,  and 
they  attempt  to  preserve  the  alignment  of  the  social  strata; 
BO  that  iu  effect  the  groupings  on  a  general  playground  are 
often  along  social  Hues  viewed  from  without,  but  not  lines 
drawn  or  even  appreciated  by  the  young  themselves.  For 
the  reason  indicated,  there  Is  a  tendency  among  the  children 
who  live  in  a  given  section  of  a  community,  and  who  see 
much  of  one  another  out  of  school,  to  "  keep  company  "  in 
the  school.  But  after  all,  this  is  really  im})ortant  only  in 
respect  to  the  groupings  of  girls,  for  boya  usually  ignore 
sectional  limitations  in  their  choice  of  companions.  They  do 
not  even  respect  color  limitations,  at  least  in  the  city  to 
which  allusion  has  been  made,  though  it  is  different,  as  the 
writer  has  observed,  in  the  southern  part  of  our  country. 

Dress  plays  no  part  in  the  groupings  among  the  boys ; 
SMlRblUty  aud  its  role  among  the  girls,  up  to  the  sixth  or 
rtSiu"^  seventh  grade,  is  of  slight  consequence,  except 
dUtnuitioBa  in  rare  instances  where  parents  insist  upon  the 
importance  of  clothes  in  determining  the  companionship 
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of  their  children.  As  one  listens  to  the  spontaneous  oonversa- 
tion  of  girls  under  eleven  years  of  age,  be  doen  not  hear  refer- 
ence made  often  to  the  dress  of  any  playmate  or  schoolmate. 
Associates  or  acquaintajsces  are  not  praised  or  criticised  on 
account  of  their  clotlies.  Normally  the  mind  of  the  girl  of 
this  age  is  full  of  dyuamio  things,  and  she  talks  generally 
of  what  a  comjianion  or  schoolmate  can  do,  whether  she  is 
good  at  girl's  games,  whether  she  has  sMll  in  doll  play, 
whether  she  cau  draw  and  paiot  well,  and  so  on.  hi  short, 
contrary  to  much  popular  philosophy,  girls  before  adoles- 
ence,  are  not  dotlics-minded  to  any  impressive  extent. 

One  hears  it  frefpiently  said  that  chihlren  naturally 
choose  as  companions  those  who  are  *'  bright  '*  and  "  intel- 
ligent." As  commonly  interpreted,  to  be  "  bright "  On  «>• 
means  that  the  child  is  a  leader  in  the  school.  iniBUBotMi 
We  have  noted  alx>ve  that  a  perfK)n  who  is  merely  »tt*ii«B«»t" 
static  is  never  a  social  favorite,  no  matter  how  *■•  good  "  he 
may  be;  and  the  principle  applies  to  his  intellectual  ablli* 
ties.  If  he  can  see  through  a  game  quickly ;  or  if  he  knows 
tho  habits  of  animals,  and  how  to  ensnare  them;  or  if 
he  understands  machinery  and  can  make  things  "  go/*  he 
will  be  acceptable.  But  mere  excellence  in  stxidies  is  not 
regarded  by  children  as  of  worth  for  sociability  ;  they  are 
not  more  inclined  to  choose  the  boy  at  the  top  of  the  class 
tluin  the  one  at  the  foot.  Indeed,  the  latter  is  often  a 
sotual  favorite.  S.  and  V.  like,  aljove  all  their  companions, 
two  boys  who  are  a  grade  behind  in  school.  These  latter 
boys  belong  to  the  motor  type,  and  they  can  do  many  things 
which  interest  their  associates,  while  some  of  their  more 
bookishly  brilliant  companions  seem  to  them  rather  unin- 
teresting because  they  do  not  know  how  to  "  do  things." 
Superiority  in  books  is  for  the  normal  boy  up  to  adolescence 
no  guarantee  of  real  merit;  hool^  are  as  yet  too  remote 
from  the  dynamic  life  which  alone  has  value  for  the  chihL* 

'  AtiT  ona  who  ha*  had  mtwh  experiecoe  with  bo^  will  noogTuia  the  fol- 
lowing ty]>« :  — 
One  of  the  most  popnlar  boji  hi  a  high  school  of  seroDty  ttodontv,  if  oot 
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However,  girls  of  nine  or  ten  often  admire  one  of  their 
Bchoolmates  who  ia  superior  in  the  work  of  the  school. 
Earlier  than  the  boys,  the  girls  begin  to  feel  the  worth  of 
intellectual  superiority  as  displayed  in  Bchoolroom  situatinnii, 
and  they  tend  to  regard  as  a  model  one  who  can  easily  accom- 
plish what  they  are  striving  to  attain.  Of  course,  it  some- 
times operates  in  just  the  reverse  way;  when  a  number  are 
striving  for  a  prize,  say,  the  one  who  wins  it  may  receive  the 
envy  and  even  the  hatred  of  some  of  tliosc  who  fail. 

If  one  were  wnting  of  sociability  among  children  in  Eng- 
land, say,  or  P'l-Hnce,  or  Italy,  he  would  need  to  qualify 
somewhat  the  statements  made  above,  since  in  these  coun- 
tries tho  young  are  led  from  the  cradle  on  to  observe  the 
social  distinctions  so  prominent  in  adult  society.  One  sees 
in  Palis  or  Kome,  for  instance,  the  children  of  the  different 
classes  educated  in  separate  schools ;  and  they  are  constantly 
impressed  with  the  notion  that  they  must  not  be  friendly 
with  any  but  the  members  of  their  class.  At  the  public 
schools  in  England,  especially  at  Eton,  the  bo^'s  who  come 
from  aristocratic  homes  arc  inclined  in  the  beginning  to 
shun  all  but  the  boys  of  their  respective  social  groups ;  but 
before  they  are  in  the  school  many  weeks,  the  distinctions 
established  with  such  trouble  by  parents,  governesses,  and 
tutors  are  largely  if  not  entirely  obliterated.  All  the  evi- 
dence indicates  that  before  adolescence,  speaking  generally, 
young  boys  particularly  will,  if  left  to  themselves,  ignore 
the  conventional  groupings  of  adult  society,  and  establish 
their  own  groupings  on  the  basts  alone  of  efficiency  in  ac- 
tivities of  interest  in  childhood.'    Then  they  will  manifest 

Ui«  mosi  popolsr  one,  -vas  the  boh  of  an  exceedingly  poor  aiid  lazy  fanner. 
He  was  hoc  eveu  up  to  the  average  in  hU  scholarship;  but  hui  eompanianti 
■ought  hiui  out  heitauao,  apparantly,  h«  wfia  as  they  put  it  "  a  g'ood  fellow." 
He  waa  a  leading  menibflr  of  the  football  ttuun,  oat«her  on  th«  bamhall  t«4un, 
and  a  thoroa^^hly  good  story-taller.  1b  ahorfc,  ha  did  tha  thinga  that  interested 
boja.  (Reported  by  J.  N.) 

^  A  teacher  who  has  had  an  excellent  opportunity  to  atady  the  »• 
TelopTuent  of  oHiMivin,  writ««  the  author  in  renpect  to  the  ag«  vhm 
obaerTod  that  craupinga  on  eooDomie  or  similar  bases  b«^  to  oeoti 
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sociability  toward  those,  no  matter  to  what  class  they  be- 
long, who  can  cooperate  with  them  in  the  enterprises  in 
which  they  are  interested.  They  will  not  feel  active  op- 
position toward  others  as  a  rule ;  they  will  simply  pass 
them  by. 

All  students  of  adolescence  have  noticed  that  the  changes 
that  occur  at  this  time  exert  a  marked  influence  npon  the 
sociable  tendencies  of  individuals,  making  them  inn^^nQjoi 
exceedingly  active  in  some  directions  and  weaken-  •4«»iMfi«at 
log  them  in  others.    Kxpressious  in  response  to  Btatipa. 
tlie  opposite  sex  become  so  accentuated,  and  as-  "'***''^*' 
8ume  such  a  peculiar  character,  that  they  must  be  treated 
in  a  separate  place.   At  the  adrent  of  this  epoch  the  indi* 
vidua],  especially  the  girl,  begins  to  take  account  of  the 
strati ticat ions  existing  in  adult  society,  and  she  gratlually 
comes  to  choose  her  associates  in  accordance  therewith.    In 
the  early  years,  wealth,  with  its  varied  social  manifestations, 
is  largely  ignored  by  the  child,  but  at  adolescence  it  begins 
to  intrude  itself  upon  her  attention,  and  so  to  determine 
lier  social  attitudes.'    If  she  does  not  herself  belong  to  the 

tn^  irapresKian  that  tlm  caaei  citvd  liulaw  are  ver;  rare,  bat  I  give  them  aa 
th«y  hare  boon  deMnb«d  to  tna :  — 

"  Id  ft  town  of  ftbout  twoW«  handnd  inluihitantii  irith  which  I  am  funiliar, 
a  group  of  girU  couaiJisTiDf;  theniMlvea  ftocinlly  irap«rior  to  tlie  othut  msin- 
ben  of  the  sohool  was  formed  aa  earlr  as  the  fourth  grade.  It  was  rare  for 
th«ta  to  take  any  oae  into  the  tlT°oPt  <'!'  to  miagle  in  an;  way  with  oth«r 
ohildrau.  Tho;  tr«a  xhowvA  a  marked  hostility  toward  Bome  ohildrm  who 
wevB  much  aupuiior  to  them  in  soLohindup,  bat  were  in  very  ordtnarj  mx- 
cmnstanoea  financially. 

"  Itt  a  city  of  Mimn  oight  or  oino  thanHaad,  a  eimilar  ^roopiiig  is  a  trouhlfr- 
■ome  problem  in  t)ie  fotirtli  ^r»di!>. 

"  lo  a  school  ntuott-d  in  a  collvj^o  region  of ,  I  knew  a  f^onp  of  fcirls 

that  existed  in  the  fifth  (rrade  fl  don't  know  when  it  was  formed),  tlie  cbieE 
baaifl  for  which  grouping  appeared  to  be  a  Itku  scliotarliiiesa  of  the  punsnts, 
—  a  aiiuilarity  of  taat«a.  In  that  aehool  theru  ia  urbanized  play  dariu)^  inter- 
Blisnocia.  lljMe  Riila  apparently  coiiiitdurcd  tbL-mKlvcs  auperior  to  gfamet  in 
the  dxth  tcndt,  and  it  was  with  great  ruluctanoe  that  they  wens  pRrsaaded 
to  participttUi  therein.  'l*hey  enjoyed  bett«r  their  own  qoiet  oonroreation. 
Tbiiy  played  K«m«a  at  home,  howerer. 

''  [n  none  of  th<»e  inatance*  did  a  Kimilar  gronpin;;  occur  amon|*  the  boys." 
'  A  principal  of  a  public  school  Dootrihuten  the  rtillowini;  teetimon;  :  — 
"Ilurs  notioed  tliat  the  boy  who  early  leavM  school  to  go  to  voik  sqod 
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wealthy  class,  she  commences  to  feel  restnuned  in  the  pre* 
aence  of  those,  once  her  playmates,  who  possess  more  of  this 
world's  goods  than  she  does.  Where  formerly  she  made  no 
distinotionB  in  persons  except  on  a  dynamic  basis,  she  now 
gives  the  right  of  way  to  those  who  display  their  wealth, 
though  they  may  not  l>e  real  leaders.  But  she  defers  to 
them ;  wealth  to  her  means,  in  a  subtle  way,  power  and 
social  prece^lenoe.  At  the  same  time,  the  wealthy  members 
in  the  group  begin  to  clique  togetlier  because  of  community 
of  opportunity  and  interest,  and  gradually  to  terminate 
sociable  relations  with  those  who  in  their  younger  years 
they  may  have  atbnired  for  their  skill  and  leadership.  In 
the  high  school,  and  even  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  gratles, 
fraternities  and  sororities  flourish  easily,  and  the  members 
of  any  particular  group  grow  intense  in  their  sociability 
with  one  another,  but  indifferent,  or  even  hostile,  to  those 
outside  the  charmed  circle.  Early  fi-iendsMps  are  often 
broken,  and  new  coanections  formed. 

This  is  true  more  generally  of  the  girls  than  of  the 
boys,  possibly  because  of  the  special  influence  of  mothers 
over  their  daughters ;  the  social  distinctions  of  adult  society, 
conventional  and  otherwise,  are  enforced  upon  girls  mor« 
rigorously  than  upon  boys.*    The  latter,  more  effectually 

drops  th«  ootnpaniaufl  ha  had  at  Hchool  tuid  finds  hia  deltfffat  in  UBociating 
frith  the  boys  who  ora  working  n*  be  does.  He  axanmes  an  air  of  impoitaiioe 
■whan  he  meota  hia  old  eotapftnioiiB.  He  Beeroi  to  think  that  h«  ii  Homabow 
OD  a  higher  plnno  than  tli9  others.  H«  thinks  the  boy  in  9(>hoDl  i»  "  greoo  " 
Bad  anfortnnats  in  that  ha  is  oblig'ed  to  Attend  schuol,  He  adapts  hiniiulf 
to  the  babita  and  oiistoius  of  thoae  asaociated  with  him.  This  ciontinuat 
nnttl  he  h&a  entirely  drifted  away  from  his  old  aA90tiiat*'ji.  By  this  timn  he 
hej^ns  to  sue  ihnt  his  old  aasociatm  hare  Efaioed  somiiit-hing'  vhioh  he  Uclni. 
Ue  Bee&  Uia-t  they  ar«  auptirior  to  him  nuw,  and  that  ho  cannot oompeta  with 
thnin.  Hid  mind  now  ttinds  to  b«ootn«  etnhitt«red.  He  is  jvoJoae  and  envi- 
ous. His  disposition  becomes  soared.  He  clings  doner  to  those  of  Lis  at 
olasH.  He  jtnoa  their  anions  and  iiooietieA,  and  is  a  fit  Kubjeot  for  ttrikes  I 
riots.    This  xa,  of  conniR,  a  rathar  extremn  cnss." 

'  The  following  is  nontHhiited  by  A-  H. :  — 

"  In  a  town  of  S6v«u  hundred  people,  I  hod  a  ^1  in  htg^h  school  < 
the  rich«flt  girl  in  tho  school.   Her  sooiety  waa  ea^rly  soaght  t 
so-called  '  swell  dmsen '  in  schooL  The;  were  reapeutf  ul  in  iM 
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than  tlie  former,  resist  the  forces  from  without  that  urge 
on  to  a  re-aUgmncnt  among  the  social  groupings.  To  soma 
extent,  boys  continuo  even  during  adolesconce  to  be  sociable 
with  those  who  are  efficient  in  games,  or  in  any  forms  of 
masculinity,  even  in  fighting.  In  the  high  school,  the  all- 
round  athletes  are  usually  favorites,  and  they  are  shoAvu 
marked  attention  by  their  fellows,  who  will  serve  them  in 
every  way  and  strive  to  interest  and  please  them.  This  is 
very  noticeable  in  such  boy  groups  as  are  found  at  Eton  or 
Rugby  or  similar  schools,  where  intellectual  and  athletic 
superiority  will  keep  a  boy  at  the  head  of  a  group,  though 
his  parents  may  occupy  an  inferior  social  position.  This 
principle  may  be  observed  operating  also  in  military  schools 
in  our  own  country,  where  an  opportunity  is  given  the  boys 
to  express  their  sociable  tendencies ;  and  in  institutions 
like  Boy  City,  the  George  Junior  Republic,  and  similar 
communities  of  boys  practicing  self-government  largely. 

It  should  be  impressed  here  that  there  are  operating  on 
children  from  without  certain  natural  agencies  which  tend  to 
segregate  them  into  groups  on  tlie  adult  social  basis  when 

toward  bcT,  und  Momed  perfocUv  b&ppy  if  tbey  oould  gain  hor  pt>od-wiU. 
UoWHTer,  there  was  another  claw  of  iio-callsd  '  poor '  gjrlt  who  drew  away 
from  her,  not  Iwoaose  iha  repelled  them,  perliapiL  but  becauie  they  felt  out 
of  pla««  in  h*r  pr«s«nce.  Tliey  Reomed  to  bu  much  aflFrirted  by  the  evident 
Wntrmut  between  their  own  circumstances  and  thoee  of  this  girl  as  sbovn  in 
mattais  of  dross,  jewelry,  the  bon^e,  eta.  When  I  6rst  saw  this  j^rl  in  tha 
Eradee  she  was  moek,  demaro,  and  huinbls  in  her  manner,  bnt  after  two 
jroftn  in  tli«  high  school  she  had  beoome  haughty,  07erb«aring  in  loanT' 
vsyi,  ind  tended  to  avoid  irlrU  younger  than  bcrs«lf.  Sho  bud  her  oimla 
war*  in  the  habit  of  niakiog  fun  of  girla  who  were  poorly  dntsiied,  bnt  in 
many  obam  more  brilliant  intelleotually  than  they.  In  fact,  one  of  this 
group  was  the  bi^est  dunce  in  sebool,  while  one  of  the  girls  ontaide  of  this 
gronp  was  the  brtKhtost  jcirl  in  svhool. 

"  From  my  nhwrvation  in  the  bi^h  ttolioul,  I  should  suy  tiuit  g^irls  ffroap 
on  the  bsdi  of  ability  to  dn<es  tn  the  latest  styles  and  in  finetit  pattemi. 
'  Why,  FlorenoB  wears  a  silk  waist  to  B{<ltool  every  day,'  was  a  remark  I 
once  overbaard.  I  hoard  a  girl  of  twelve  years  relate  to  her  mother  bow 
many  <kf  the  girls  wore  new  baU  and  how  many  had  hata  which  were  made 
Qver  from  old  ones. 

"  If  a  girl  can  say  witty  tliiDgfB  end  entertiUn  with  jokes  and  stories  aha 
may  be  poptLlar,  bnt  this  is  alwftyi  a  seoondary  matter,  oooording  to  my  ob- 
Mnrataon." 
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they  enter  the  high  school.  Even  m  our  country,  the  majority 
of  the  pupils  in  the  elementary  school  do  not  for  eoonomio  rea- 
sons go  beyond  the  grammar  grades.  As  a  rule  only  those  who 
are  at  least  fairly  well-to-do  can  afford  to  ftpend  in  study  four 
years  following  the  eighth  grade.  On  the  whole,  the  children 
of  the  laboring  class  must  become  wage-earners  by  the  time 
they  are  fifteen,  and  this  removes  them  from  those  who  are 
so  situated  that  they  can  continue  in  school.  Inevitably, 
then,  companionship  will  be  broken  up  at  this  point,  and 
class  distinctions  will  begin  to  be  manifested.  But  these  dis- 
tinctions are  not  made  by  the  children,  but  are  inherent  in 
onr  social  organization. 

Further,  cliildren  who  are  well-to-do  are  natarally  drawn 
t(^;ether  to  the  exclusion  of  those  in  humble  circmnstauces, 
'beoaose  they  are  able  to  participate  in  activities  and  indulge 
themselves  in  ways  which  are  impossible  for  the  indigent ;  so 
the  latter  simply  drop  out  by  themselves  without  any  active 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  others.  It  is  of  importance  for 
our  present  purpose  to  note  that  often  adolescent  boys  and 
girls  preserve  their  childhood  grouping  for  games  and  plays, 
but  have  new  groupings  for  their  "  party  "  activities,  —  their 
sociables,  dances,  card  and  sleighing  parties,  and  the  like. 
It  is  probable  that  boys  would  be  much  slower  than  they  are 
in  making  the  new  groupings  if  it  were  not  for  the  girls,  who 
tend  earlier  to  insist  upon  the  exclusion  of  certain  boys  and 
the  inclusion  of  others  in  all  social  functions.  The  principle 
here  in  question  might  be  much  extended,  so  that  we  could 
say  that  men,  if  not  influenced  to  the  conti-ary  by  women, 
would  fail  to  adopt  the  social  distinctions  which  exist  in 
modern  society.  In  companies  of  men  who  are  somewhat 
separated  from  complex  social  groups,  as  in  lumbering  and 
mining  camps,  thorougligoing  democracy  prevails.  Under 
Buch  conditions,  individiials  are  rated  on  a  dynamic  basis, 
and  all  forms  of  caste  distinctions  are  ignored.  But  the  im- 
portation of  women  into  such  a  oommnuit}*  leads  rapidly  to 
stratification  along  lines  indieat 
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The  principle  sought  to  bo  developed  here  is  that  new 
l>ases  for  the  expression  of  gociability  gradually  become 
established  during  adolescence.  For  one  thing,  g^j ^  ^  ■ . 
economic  independence  seeius  to  narrow  the  range  uioattonon 
tof  aociable  feeling,  speakiog  generally.  This  is  iQonomio 
Idoubtless  due,  in  its  origin,  to  the  development  of  ■*■*" 
[  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  individual  of  wealth  that  the 
Lperson  in  humble  cireumstances  can  contribute  nothing  to 
Ibis  pleasure,  unless  he  be  a  specialist  in  some  sort  of  ser- 
Ivice,  when  he  will  be  paid  for  what  he  does.  So  far  as  the 
ladolescent  is  concerned,  the  recognition  of  such  distuictions 
lis  often  due  to  the  constant  allusion  by  his  elders  to  the  divi- 
sionB  in  society  between  those  who  have  and  thoae  who  have 
not.  M.  at  fifteen  is  made  to  feel  by  the  group  in  which  her 
companions  are  found  that  if  she  walks  or  visits  with  a  oer- 
Itain  giri  in  another  group  she  will  displease  the  members  of 
jthe  first  group,  and  may  forfeit  their  friendship.  They  make 
Iber  realize  in  many  ways  that  she  must  confine  her  sociable 
expressions  closely  within  the  special  group ;  or,  at  least,  she 
.must  not  be  friendly,  except  in  a  charitable  way,  with  per- 
ons  **  lower "  in  the  social  scale.    And  '*  lower  '*  means 
naually,  thongh  not  in  every  case,  of  less  evident  wealth, 
which  is  revealed  in  a  variety  of  social  manifestations,  as 
superior  dress,  houses,  furniture,  horses  and  carriages,  splen- 
dor of  receptions,  and  the  like,  Li  the  newer  parts  of  our 
,  country,  lineage  is  not  an  important  basis  for  social  distino- 
ftioQ,  though  if  it  be  coupled  with  wealth  it  is  taken  advan- 
tage of,  by  the  girl  especially,  before  she  has  completed  her 
tteens.    But    ancestry  is  not   a  sufficiently  tangible  thing 
rongly  to  impress  the  adolescent,  though  it  may  loom 
larger  and  larger  as  he  approaches  adulthood.  The  individ- 
ual just  entering  youth  cannot  appreciate  very  subtle  bases 
for  social  distinction ;  he  must  be  impressed  by  a  marked 
display  of  one  sort  or  another  in  order  that  he  may  really 
fee]  that  ho  is  either  superior  or  inferior  to  his  fellows  in  the 
T,  or  their  equal. 
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So  the  adolescent,  as  he  draws  toward  maturity,  is  ex- 
ceedingly active  in  trying  to  find  his  level  in  the  social 
scale.  As  a  boy,  full  of  dynamic  interests,  he  did  not 
appreciate  that  there  wer«  levels  which  separated  people 
who  lived  within  visiting  distance  of  each  other;  but  the 
moment  ho  began  to  give  up  efficiency  in  play  as  the  great 
dominating  aim  in  his  life,  that  moment  he  entered  upon  a 
new  order  of  social  distinctions,  which  he  had  first  to  reoog-  < 
nixe  and  afterwards  adapt  himself  to.  Then  he  commenc 
the  struggle  to  reach  the  highest  level  possible,  and  hd 
found  most  of  those  about  him  doing  the  same.  Why  people 
desired  to  attain  this  "  highest  level,"  he  probably  did  not 
in  a  serious  way  attempt  to  determine ;  he  simply  felt  the 
tension,  and  gave  way  in  the  direction  to  release  it. 

Without  question,  then,  the  primary  basis  for  social  re- 
grouping during  adolescence  is  of  a  monetary  character, 
but  it  is  not  the  only  one.  A  "  clever  "  boy  or  girl,  if  not 
too  evidently  lacking  in  this  world's  goods,  may  be  made  a 
favorite  by  those  of  larger  means.  So  the  leading  scholar  of 
the  school,  though  indigent,  may  sometimes  be  aonght  after 
by  the  sororities  and  fraternities ;  but  it  is  rare  that  hia 
scholarship  alone  attracts  friends  to  him,  although  this  is 
sometimes  observedinslmple  communities,  as  in  rural  regions, 
where  class  distinctions  have  developed  but  slightly,  the 
community  remaining  quite  homogeneous.  But  in  complex 
social  groups,  besides  beiug  a  shining  mark  for  his  8chola> 
ship,  and  so  adding  some  measure  of  dignity  to  the  group 
to  which  he  belongs,  a  youth  must  at  the  same  time  be 
imusually  interesting  in  some  way  in  order  that  the  upper 
class  may  be  fiieudly  with  him.  Often  the  wealthy  youths 
of  both  sexes  are  sought  after  without  regard  to  their  moral 
or  intellectual  qualities,  or  substantial  accomplishments  in 
any  line  ;  but  it  is  otlierwise  with  the  boy  or  girl  of  slender 
means.  The  personal  qualities  of  the  latter  must  be  of  the 
highest  order,  that  they  may  be  noticed  and  made  the  bases 
for  social  expression  by  the  economically  independent 
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This  fact  is  plainly  apparent  in  any  educational  institu- 
tion of  secondary  school  or  ooUege  grmle,  where  tlicre  is  a 
considerable  body  of  indigent  students  who  must  ''work 
their  own  way,"  Seldom,  indeed,  do  the  more  favored 
groups  manifest  friendly  interest  in  their  poorer  classmates. 
An  exception  is  found  in  the  case  of  a  distinguished  athlcte,< 
or  musician,  perhaps,  or  Uterary  genius.  The  unuRual  man 
or  woman  intellectually,  if  poor,  may  be  largely  ignored  by 
his  fellows,  so  far  as  sociable  expression  is  concerned,  though 
instanoes  of  a  ooutrary  sort  might  be  cited.  The  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  students  ai-e  not  as  a  rule  favorites  in  the  groups  that 
really  give  character  to  college  social  life,  at  least  in  many 
institutions.  Happily,  though,  in  our  great  state  universities 
at  any  rate,  the  groupings  are  so  varied  that  a  student  may 
find  a  place  in  some  one  of  them,  no  matter  what  may  be 
his  economic  status. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  for  instance,  is 
always  open  to  the  atudeut  of  upright  intentions,  whether 
he  be  rich  or  poor.  It  cuts  through  all  social  strata,  aud  is 
friendly  toward  a  man  regardless  of  his  economic  oiwiUKi* 
condition,  or  even  his  intellectual  or  other  attain*  Jj^"ij!" 
mentis.  But  this  institution  is  au  illustration  of  an  uuty 
entirely  different  social  grouping  from  anything  noticed 
heretofore.  It  is  formed  for  the  explicit  purpose  of  promot- 
iag  good-will  and  friendliness  among  men  regardless  of 
their  social  relations ;  it  seeks  opportunities  for  friendly  ex- 
pression ;  while  these  other  groups  that  have  been  mentioned 
hare  in  view  solely  the  interests  of  the  members  thereof. 
The  fraternity  invites  a  man  to  enter  into  friendly  relations 
with  its  members  because  it  is  thought  that  he  will  add  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  group ;  he  perhaps  is  clever,  or  is  gen- 
erous in  the  use  of  his  money,  or  his  family  enjoj's  social 
distinction,  and  connection  w4th  it  will  add  dignity  to  the 
fraternity,  and  so  on.  But  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation reaches  out  for  a  man  when  it  is  apparent  that  it  can 
help  him  by  bringing  him  iuto  coutact  with  men  who  will 
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fratemiTe  with  kuxi,  and  so  save  him  from  social  isolation. 
This  new  attitude  in  sociability,  which  h  not  prominent 
until  the  individual  gets  well  along  in  adolescent  develop- 
ment, is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  contemporary  advanced 
societies.  As  a  result  of  it,  practically  eveiy  person  in  larger 
communities,  no  matter  what  may  be  his  condition,  —  eco- 
nomic, intellectual,  or  even  moral,  — has  opportunities  for 
friendly  intercourse  with  bis  kind.  Perhaps  the  majority  of 
people  among  us  are  predominantly  "  selfish  "  in  their  socia- 
bility, but  there  are  enough  of  those  of  a  different  temper 
to  make  the  lot  of  the  social  misfits  less  unfortunate  than 
it  otherwise  would  be.  While  this  charitable  tendency  in 
sociability  is  most  markefl  in  maturity,  still  it  begins  to  be 
strongly  manifested  before  adolescence  is  completed,  at  least 
among  those  who  continue  under  educational  influences.  It 
often  happens  that  men  and  women  who  were  intensely 
selfish  in  their  friendliness  as  high-school  students  decide, 
as  college  seniors,  to  devote  their  lives  to  social  settlement 
or  missionary  work. 

Before  the  adolescent  period,  children  rarely  show  a 
disposition  to  commune  with  other  cliildren  for  the  good 
they  may  do  them;  in  their  sociable  expressions  they  appar- 
ently do  not  have  at  all  in  view  the  feelings  of  some 
needy  classmate,  say.  Tliey  do  not  show  an  inoHnation  to 
sacrifice  their  own  pleasure  for  that  of  others  who  may 
be  made  happy  by  their  friendly  advances.  Parents  have  to 
suggest,  and  even  urge,  that  their  children  pay  a  ^nsit  to 
other  children  "who  are  lonely.*'  During  the  pre^oles- 
cent  epoch,  the  young  are  but  little  affected  by  the  repre- 
sentations of  an  uninteresting  playmate  as  being  "lone- 
some." They  do  not  respond  pleasantly  when  they  are  asked 
to  invite  him  to  play  or  dine  with  them;  they  suggest  some 
one  in  his  place.  They  are  not  moved,  either,  when  they 
are  told  that  they  ought  to  stay  at  home  to  keep  a  lonely 

brother  or  sister  company.    In  short,  children * 

mally  charitable  in   their  sociability.    They 


o6mpanioiis  for  the  same  reason  in  principle  that  they 
choose  apples  or  sugar,  —  because  they  get  from  them  plea- 
sure, though  of  a  peculiar  sort.  It  should  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  chiliireu  often  show  a  friendly  interest  in  Bomo 
schoolmate  who  is  sick.  They  will  suggest  taking  food  or 
flowers  to  him,  though  I  have  not  observed  very  marked 
tendencies  of  this  sort  in  young  children.  Their  interest  in 
the  unfortunate  is  at  best  but  momentary ;  and  usually  a 
sick  companion  will  speedily  be  forgotten  for  one  who  can 
partake  in  the  plays  and  games  of  the  group. 

During  the  first  two  months  the  child  exhibits  practioally  no  np~ 
precifttioii  of  values  as  presented  iu  his  environment.  It  is  probable 
that  bis  first  differentiation  of  values  occurs  in  respect  to 
persona  as  contrasted  with  things.  From  the  beginning  of 
bis  third  month,  the  child  manifests  aa  inclination  to  commune  with 
persons.  In  his  intonations  and  FeaturnI  expression  in  response  to 
peraons,  he  shows  he  is  more  or  less  instinctively  social.  With  devel- 
opment, at  least  from  the  second  year  on,  sociability  becomes  bound 
np  with  other  feelings,  arising  out  of  the  child's  efforts  to  adjust  him- 
self to  bis  environment,  social  and  otherwise.  Fromiuent  among  these 
feelings  are  the  luherited  feeling  of  danger,  and  the  feeling  of  depend- 
ence npon  others. 

The  highest  form  of  sociable  feeling,  the  interest  in  people  for  their 
own  personal  worth,  does  not  manifest  itself  until  the  advent  of  the 
adolescent  period  —  at  about  the  fifteenth  jear  with  girls,  and  a  year 
or  two  later  with  boys.  As  the  child  grows  into  boyhood  or  girlhood, 
the  desire  for  mere  personal  presence  subsides,  and  interest  in  people 
becomes  dynamic  in  character.  The  basis  for  choice  ol  companions  now 
is  leadership.  Toward  persons,  young  or  old,  who  can  *'do  things," 
sociability  is  manifested.  The  group  disciplines  any  one  of  its  miraber, 
unless  he  be  a  leader,  who  nasumes  superiurity  in  any  way.  The  highest 
moral  and  intellectual  qualities  do  not  appeal  to  the  child  strongly  as 
bases  for  sociable  expression. 

Adult  social  stratificntion  does  not  appeal  to  the  child.  Groupings  on 
the  basis  of  social  or  ecoaomic  status  are  not  normally  made  or  ap- 
preciated by  children,  but  are  due  to  proximity  of  residence  and  the 
inflnence  of  adults.  Girls  observe  sectional  limitations  to  some  extent, 
but  boys  ignore  even  the  color  tine  in  their  choice  of  companions.  Dress 
plays  no  part  in  the  groupings  among  young  boys,  and  has  but  little 
effect  on  girls  before  the  tenth  or  eleventh  year,  except  when  continu- 
ally dwelt  upon  by  parents.  What  her  companions  can  do  in  a  dynarnio 
way  IB  of  chief  interest  to  the  young  girl.  &lore  excellence  in  studies 
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does  not  make  one  a  favorite  among  ohildxen ;  for  the  boy,  eipeeiaUj, 
dynamio  traits  alone  have  vaine.  However,  girls  of  nine  or  ten  eome- 
times  admire  schoolmates  who  are  superior  in  school  work.  AU  evideoce 
indicates  that  before  adolescence  chUdren  will  ignore  the  oonventional 
groupings  of  adult  society,  even  in  oommanities  where  class  dlstinotimiB 
are  much  emphasized,  as  in  certain  European  countries. 

Daring  adolescence,  a  re-grouping  takes  place,  largely  on  the  bans 
of  wealth  in  one  or  another  of  its  manifestations.  In  general,  economic 
independence  narrows  the  range  and  subdues  the  liTeliness  of  sociable 
expression.  Superior  sohoIarBhip  among  the  young  may  serve  as  a  basis 
for  social  prestige,  provided  the  possessor  is  unusually  interesting  in 
some  other  way,  and  has  personal  qualities  of  the  highest  order.'  There 
are  social  groups,  however,  such  aa  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, which  are  not  established  on  the  basis  of  wealth  or  soholardiip 
or  any  interest  of  a  selfish  nature  ;  such  groups  seek  only  to  promote 
■oeiability  among  people.  This  charitable  tendency  in  sodabiLity  is  most 
marked  in  maturity ;  it  is  rarely  manifested  until  the  adolescent  period 
is  reached.  Before  this  time,  children  choose  their  companions  for  more 
or  less  selfish  reasons,  althongh  they  may  show  a  kindly  interest  in  a 
sick  schoolmate,  which,  however,  is  apt  to  be  monetary.  Children  are 
not  normally  charitable  in  their  sociable  expressions. 


CHAPTER  II 


COMMUNICATION 

Before  the  child  is  a  year  old,  he  shows  in  most  of  his  atti- 
tudes that  he  wishes  to  have  those  with  whom  he  has  frieudly 
relations  share  with  him  in  the  appreciation  of  „ 

Til*  bm4  flt 

whatever  he  does  or  discovers  of  interest  to  him-  Hmniui- 
self ;  and  he  wishes,  further,  to  have  all  his  acquaint-  "**" 
ances  participate  with  him  in  his  mliifortuncs  of  whatever 
sort.  As  he  develops,  this  general  tendency  becomes  ever 
more  prominent  in  his  thought  and  action,  though  revealed 
in  ever  more  subtle  ways.  If  one  will  observe  the  babo  in 
the  nursery,  it  will  be  seen  that  whenever  he  comes  upon  a 
toy  or  object  of  any  kind  that  attracts  his  attention,  or  gives 
him  pleasure,  he  will  make  an  effort,  feeble  though  it  may 
appear,  to  call  the  attention  of  onlookers  to  it,  and  to  have 
them  express  themselves  toward  it  as  he  does.  Later,  when 
he  begins  to  talk  and  to  walk,  he  rarely  discovers  a  new  thing, 
to  which  he  attaches  any  value,  that  he  does  not  run  with 
it,  if  possible,  to  his  parents  or  other  hospitable  persons  to 
communicate  the  good  news  to  them.  Most  observers  have 
found,  with  Kirkpatrick,  that  children  seem  especially  de- 
sirous that  others  shall  hear,  see,  and  feel  what  they  do,  as 
well  as  that  they  themselves  shall  Lave  the  same  experiences, 
if  agreeable,  that  others  in  their  presence  are  having. 

If  the  child  constructs  an  object  with  his  blocks  or  in  his 
saud  pile  which  pleases  himself;  if  he  performs  an  unusual 
deed  with  bands  or  voice  or  body ;  if  he  sees  or  hears  any- 
thing which  impresses  him,  —  in  every  case  his  expei-ience 
must,  whenever  possible,  be  sharwl  with  father,  mother, 
brothers,  sisters,  and  with  any  person  who  will  listen,  even 
if  this  person  does  not  show  marked  appreciation.'  Indeed, 

-bMrver  of  cliildr«n  givoi  m«  the  following  inuideiiti  illuatrst- 
■•  of  tbo  principt*  in  q,iiMtioD :  — 


so 
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the  child  will  on  occasion  endeavor  to  share  his  experiences 
of  every  kind  with  indifferent  and  even  hostile  persons,  if 
he  can  find  no  one  else  with  whom  he  may  communicate. 
The  busy  parent  and  teacher  may  receive  the  expressions  of 
the  child  very  coldly,  and  they  may  even  go  so  fai*  as  to 
chastise  him,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  repress  him ;  and 
yet,  in  the  face  of  stem  opposition,  he  not  infrequently  seems 
tmable  to  restrain  this  passion  to  communize,  whatever  hap- 
pens to  him,  or  whatever  he  brings  to  pass  as  a  result  of  his 
own  initiative.  He  is  much  of  the  time  at  high  social  poten- 
tial, and  lie  must  discharge  in  order  to  restore  equilibrium ; 
and  no  sooner  is  he  discharged  than  he  begins  to  be  charged 
again.  He  appears  not  to  be  satisfied  with  any  experience, 
or  really  to  adjust  himself  to  it,  uidess  he  can  find  othei*s  to 
take  cognizance  of  it  with  him.  In  the  same  way  he  seems 
to  be  able  to  bear  his  adversities  much  better  if  be  can  re- 
late them  to  those  who  will  respond  sympathetically  to  him, 
or  who  will  attempt  to  redress  his  wrongs.  It  is  as  though 
when  others  understand  his  troubles,  they  will  bear  them 
with  him  or  prevent  their  recurrence. 

Watch  the  child  communicating  some  ill-luck  to  his 
mother.  As  soon  as  he  has  aroused  her  s^^mpathetic  re- 
sponses, so  that  she  appears  to  feel  with  him,  or  so  that  she 
shows  that  beyond  doubt  she  will  soothe  him,  and  provide 
especially  for  his  pleasui-e  so  as  to  offset  his  pain,  —  as  soon 
as  he  has  won  her  compassion  and  insured  her  assistance,  he 
becomes  more  subdued  in  his  expressions.  Often  the  recital 
of  a  mishap,  with  accompanj-ing  demonstrations  of  suffering, 
seetus  to  occur  for  the  purpose  mainly  of  arousing  compas- 

'*  A  family  in  T»ry  meagm  cJrciinutanceii,  having  inTitodipiestii  to  laDcheon, 
had  mtule  more  thno  nsiiiU  pr«pftr&ti<iiiB  for  tiieir  eatertaiiiraeDt.  Tlie  siuall 
^rl,  bubbling  vritli  entliasiastn,  mortitied  her  mother  hy  tellh^  the  guevti 
thai  th«t«  were  orangefl  id  thta  kitohmi,  aud  oliocttlAte  cake,  etc. 

"A  Uttle^rl  of  thniu  living  acroaa  the  fttret^t  from  h  iwhoul  building  osed 
to  ran  over  to  see  the  tauehen  ftftur  nohoal  hourn.  The  principvl  was  not  to 
Ntnm  th«  following  year.  One  day,  having  jmrt  U         •    »  -•  -    .1      1  ■•  * 
into  hii  room  and  oaid :  '  Oh,  I  *ai  ho  glad  yo 
yemr.' " 


rionate  attitudes  in  those  addressed,  or  to  cause  rivals  or  tor- 
mentors to  be  disciplined.  This  tendency  is  very  marked  ia 
some  children  up  to  the  ninth  or  tenth  year,  while  iu  others  it 
begi&B  to  decline  earlier  than  this.  Normally  the  adolescent 
keeps  his  minor  troubles  to  himself;  or,  if  he  communicates 
them  at  aM,  he  does  so  in  an  indirect  manner,  by  way  of 
suggestion  largely.  At  Hiteen,  he  does  not  crave  the  deinon- 
stnitive  expressions  of  sympathy  from  his  elders  that  he  de- 
manded at  the  ago  of  five,  say ;  though  he  is  often  not  averse 
to  having  his  associates  know  that  he  is  enduring  hardship. 
But  by  this  time  he  is  beginning  to  experience  sometbmg  of 
the  attitude  of  the  hero  or  the  martyr.  He  will  bear  his  luis- 
fortunes  alone  and  without  verbal  complaint,  though  deep 
down  in  his  feeling  be  desires  that  people  should  recogfnize 
him  as  a  heru  or  a  mart}T.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  boy 
of  sixteen  is  much  less  expressive  of  his  experiences,  whether 
painful  or  otherwise,  than  the  girl  of  this  age,  though  she  is 
now  more  reserved  than  she  was  as  a  child.  But  slie  seema 
to  need  the  support  and  comfort  to  be  derived  from  the 
generous  participation  in  most  of  her  experiences  of  every 
one  about  her  who  is  in  sympathetic  accord  with  her.  She 
does  not  "  keep  things  to  herself,"  as  the  boy  begins  to  do 
at  this  time;  and  the  differentiation  of  the  sexes  in  this 
respect  becomes  more  marked  as  they  approach  maturity. 

In  the  earliest  years,  everything  exceptional  or  in  any  way 
interesting  that  occurs,  and  of  which  the  child  becomes 
aware,  whether  he  be  the  cause  thereof  or  merely  ubi  iniia- 
an  obser^-er,  must  be  oonmiunized ;  but  as  his  sphere  J^USlte! 
of  adjustment  enlarges,  he  gradually  discovers  uthtom- 
that  people  are  not  at  all  interested  in  certain  uttvitT 
kinds  of  experiences,  and  they  may  even  be  annoyed  by 
their  recital,  while  they  are  much  interested  In  other  kinds. 
And  so  he  learns,  slowly  of  course,  to  coniine  his  oommu- 
oisiiig  acdvity  to  matters  that  his  bearers  take  some  interest 
i_  -an. —  u.  »)ggiiia  jiharing  his  experiences  he  does  not 
ally  of  the  attitudes  of  the  alter  ta  relar 
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tion  to  hia  comiQunicatioDf) ;  Ke  <Urives  pleasure  6e«mmglf 
from  the  mere  portrayal  of  whatever  lias  affected  him.  It 
is  as  though  he  felt  strain  and  tension  until  he  had  given 
his  experience  publicity ;  nature  aeema  to  urge  him  to  pub- 
lish it,  no  matter  wliat  the  outcome  may  be.  But  as  he 
comes  into  possession  of  reiiecti  ve  attitudes,  he  takes  account, 
more  or  lesa,  of  the  social  outcome  of  his  expressions,  and 
then  he  starts  on  the  process  of  selecting  for  publication  those 
experiences  which  will  please  the  persons  who  learn  of 
them,  or  which  will  add  to  his  own  good  reputation,  or 
which  will  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  his  rivals  or  those 
who  have  for  any  reason  aroused  his  enmity. 

What  the  child  desires  above  everything  else,  especially 
when  be  enters  the  reflective  epoch,*  is  the  appro\'al  of 
persons,  expressed  in  their  bodily  attitudes,  their  rewards, 
material  and  social,  and  the  like ;  and  his  deepest  concern 
is  to  communicate  all  those  experiences  —  but  only  those  — 
which  will  win  him  the  good-will  of  the  persons  of  whose 
presence  he  is  in  any  way  conscious.  But  he  also  desires  to 
humiliate  his  competitors,  and  to  subjugate  those  who  will 
not  submit  to  his  domination  or  who  attempt  to  exercise 
authority  over  him,  and  in  his  communications  he  will  seek 
to  arouse  the  anger  of  his  anditoi-s  against  his  enemies. 
From  the  third  year  on  to  adolescence,  at  any  rate,  chil- 
dren are  ready  '*  tattlers  '' ;  they  easily  run  to  the  teacher  or 
parent  with  everything  they  see,  even  in  their  friendly  asso- 
ciates, which  they  know  lias  been  forbidden,  and  which  they 
fancy  may  bring  chastisement  upon  the  offender,  or  credit 
to  themselves.  To  an  adult,  not  familiar  with  the  irapidsive 
character  of  children's  actions,  it  seems  impossible  that  they 
should  endeavor  to  get  their  playmates  into  trouble,  aa 
they  80  readily  do. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  deeper  meaning  in  this  phenom- 
enon. Children  insist  upon  any  prohibition  of  their  own 
activities  being  made  universal,  so  that  no  nnfl  •»  "'*'»* 

1  See  the  aQtbor'i  I>ynamic  FaetorM  in  . 
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thej  tave  boen  reproved  for  doing.  Then  when  they  see  an 
act  performed,  which  lu  res]>eut  to  themselves  faaa  been  the 
oooasiou  for  discij>liue,  they  demand  that  the  performer 
shall  be  treated  us  they  have  been.  It  may  be  added  that 
they  are  not,  in  the  early  years,  quite  so  ready  in  publishing 
news  of  the  actions  of  an  associate  which  may  bring  to  him 
the  rewards  which  have  been  given  to  themselves  under 
similar  circumstances.  Those  students  of  mental  develop- 
ment who  maintain  that  the  ego  and  the  alter  are  hut 
phases  of  a  unity ;  that  what  the  ego  demands  for  and  of 
self  he  also  demands  for  aud  of  the  alCnr  under  all  circiim- 
stances,  may  be  suspected  of  not  having  observed  children 
carefully,  or  they  would  have  notic«<l  that  the  individual  is 
more  urgent  in  iiisihting  that  the  alter  should  bear  the  pains 
and  penalties  of  bis  misdeeds,  than  that  he  should  bear 
them  himself  under  similar  circumstances. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  note  further  how,  in  accordance 
with  the  principle  mentioned  above,  the  character  of  the 
individual's  communications  changes  with  devel-  Dsrstop- 
opment.  It  has  already  been  intimated  that  if  we  SuuiimIii 
observe  any  child  at  the  dawn  of  social  conscious-  ?*•  on^rio- 
ness,  and  follow  him  on  for  a  number  of  years,  we  mutiuiiau 
may  see  that  his  tendency  is  to  eommuuieate  aU  experience 
that  has  value  for  him,  no  matter  what  it  may  be.  His  ex- 
periences, however,  do  not  at  the  outset  extend  over  a  wide 
range ;  they  relate  almost  wholly  to  nursery  undertakings 
and  discoveries,  as  well  as  to  the  good  and  ill  fortunes 
arising  from  contact  with  people  or  things.  The  child  views 
himself  as  in  the  centre  of  the  world  environing  him,  and 
the  pronoun  **  I,"  actually  used  or  at  least  implied,  appears 
in  every  communication.  At  the  same  time  the  pronouns 
**you  "  and  "  he  **  are  in  evidence ;  which  indicates  that  iu 
the  child's  thought  there  is  an  alter  to  be  pleased,  or  at  least 
to  be  made  interested.*  This  alter  may  be  his  dog  or  kitten 
"     but  at  any  rate  there  is  an  alter, —  a  some  one, 

*luir'>  Lingaiitic  Vevdopment  and  EJvcation,  cbaps.  u-iv. 
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more  or  less  like  himself ,  who  can  appreciate  his  experience 
and  resjMJud  to  liim.  At  five»  be  is  chiefly  concerned  with 
securing  social  recognition  of,  and  rvavtiou  upon,  the  feats 
he  performs  in  running,  climbing,  throwing,  talking,  and 
so  on  ad  libitum.  He  is  constantly  calling  attention  to 
what  he  has  done,  or  is  able  to  do,  in  more  or  less  exact 
imitation  of  most  of  the  simpler  activities  that  he  witnesses 
in  his  environment.  By  the  age  of  ten,  the  individuaKs 
communications  relate  largely  to  his  experiences  in  games 
and  plays,  and  in  competition  with  his  fellows,  more  es- 
pecially the  former  with  the  girl  and  the  latter  with  the 
hoy.  In  the  talk  of  the  girl  at  this  time,  there  is  nornudly 
not  HO  constant  alltision  to  competitive  activity  as  in  the 
case  of  the  boy,  but  she  tells  what  a  good  time  she  has 
with  her  playmates  in  the  making  of  dolls,  or  the  like,  and 
what  success  she  has  in  her  work,  —  in  school,  perhaps. 
But  while  the  boy  talks  of  these  matters  to  some  extent, 
they  are  not  predominant  in  his  expressiuns.  He  is  becom- 
ing aware  of  the  qualities,  abilities,  and  powers  (princi- 
pally athletic,  combative,  and  *'  tricky  *')  of  his  associates, 
and  he  wishes  the  world  to  know  how  he  stands  in  com- 
parison with  his  competitors.  Of  course,  he  still  comma- 
nioates  meaningful  experiences  of  every  sort,  whether 
pleasurable  or  otherwise ;  but  the  concerns  he  regarded  as 
of  prime  importance  at  five  have  ceased  to  play  the  prirtci- 
pal  role  in  his  expreaslons  at  this  period.  At  the  same  time 
it  should  be  noted  that  his  talk  does  not  yet  relate  at  all 
prominently  to  the  intellectual  or  ethical  activities  of  his 
associates. 

Following  the  boy  on  into  adolescence,  we  find  that  at 
eighteen  what  was  just  beginning  to  be  manifested  at  ten 
has  become  a  passion  now.  The  struggle  for  tbe 
else  at  more  marked  or  direct  material  and  social  favors 
taoiuo«iue  gggjjjg  QQ^  Yery  keen,  and  the  boy's  communica- 
tions relate  prominently  to  h*  social,  and 
physical  triumphs.   By  this  t 
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5n  one  or  more  groups,  or  it  may  be  "gangs,"  and  he  is 
beginuing  to  thluk  of  the  group  as  a  unit  in  competition 
with  other  groups,  or  perhaps  with  the  policeman  or  the 
shopkeeper.^  The  girl  is  conscious  muiuly  of  social,  esthetic, 
and  intellectual  demands  for  success,  while  the  boy  is  more 
conscious  of  competition  in  athletics  of  every  sort,  and 
debate.  Much  of  the  talk  of  boys  and  girls  of  this  age 
conoema  the  relations  between  the  sexes,  which  interest 
began  to  manifest  itself  at  the  advent  of  the  adolescent  pe- 
riod. Neither  boys  nor  girls  at  the  age  of  ten  normally  pay 
any  attention  to  sex  distinctions  ;  in  their  expressions  they 
do  not  differentiate  boys  from  girls.  But  at  fifteen  they  give 
publicity  to  any  sort  of  "  attachment "  which  may  bo  brought 
to  their  attention.  They  seem  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  signs 
of  developing  feeling  between  a  boy  and  a  girl ;  and  if  they 
cannot  detect  a  real  cose  of  aSection,  they  easily  concoct 
one,  and  give  it  as  wide  publicity,  and  comment  upon  it  as 
vigorously,  as  though  it  were  genuine.  This  tendency  con- 
tinues without  abatement  until  the  adolescent  fever  begins 
to  be  subdued  somewhat,  though  it  is  never  wholly  aban- 
doned, even  in  maturity.  Needless  to  atld,  perhaps,  some 
persons  lose  interest  early  in  this  phase  of  social  life«  be- 
cause of  the  dominance  of  other  intereBts,  which  they  devote 
all  their  energies  to  promulgating ;  but  as  a  rule  the  detec- 
tion of  evidences  of  amor  between  two  persons  of  any  ago 
in  the  community  sets  all  the  tongues  a-wag^ing.  Long 
before  the  cliurch  publishes  the  banns,  Dame  Humor  spreada 
the  news  throughout  tbe  community. 

I  In  Um  aathor'a  homo  city,  boys  be^  to  form  football  g^aps  u  •arly 
fea  n£n».  Tluire  are  a  oambcr  in  the  ctty  now  that  hold  together  quit*  veil, 
and  "  train  "■•  their  modalft,  ths  unirsrsit;  men,  do-  Id  this  city  football 
hat  bsen  thu  inDanii  uf  Byntlieabtin^  these  »oaial  stunui  into  moleoales.  Bat 
H  i>  ll^tHoant  that  vhc>n  the  "  BiMiaon  "  ts  past,  the  moleculM  break  ap 
iaU)  the  otonu  again.  Somo  of  the  hoys  who  are  toother  ooiistaotly  during 
the  aotumn  do  not  6««  anything  of  each  other  daring  the  winter,  and  they 
■pp*tar  to  have  no  interest  in  one  another.  When  Uie  game  u  on,  their  com- 
'1  on  capaotty  id  Uiifl  partiflular  activity,  and  iwt  on  uthar 
characteristics. 
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CliUdren  of  fifteen  are  still  eager  to  commxinicate  "  news  " 
ill  whtcb  the  ptxtple  to  whom  it  is  told  show  an  hiturest; 
but  this  news  relates  to  increasiugly  complex  phases  of 
social  and  ethical  life.  At  this  ago  the  indiridnal  has  aban- 
doned almost  completely  the  communication  of  the  simple 
personal  interests  which  ■wholly  occupied  his  attention  at 
five.  Daring  the  epoch  extending  through  the  college  period 
at  least,  the  tj-pical  boy  is  not  concerned  primarily  with  eth- 
ioal  and  moral  conduct  in  the  more  complex  relatioos  of 
society,  but  only  with  the  simpler  phases  thereof.  As  a 
student,  his  talk  is  predominantly  of  athletic  and  debating 
contests,  relations  of  students  and  faculty,  and  the  like ; 
but  in  bis  expressions  the  notion  of  playing  the  game  fair 
is  becoming  predominant.  The  notion  is  not  absent  entirely 
from  the  talk  of  the  boy  of  ten,  but  it  is  much  more  pro- 
minent at  twenty.  At  tbis  latter  age,  the  individual  is  less 
eager  to  publish  his  own  achievements  of  a  simple  physical, 
or  even  intellectual  or  social  character,  thim  ho  was  at  Bve 
or  ten  or  fifteen,  though  be  has  not  completely  outgrown 
tbis  tendency,  and  it  may  be  that  he  never  will. 

By  the  time  maturity  is  reached,  the  individual's  commn- 
nications  normally  relate  largely  to  tbe  social  effects  of 
the  conduct  of  his  associates,  and  to  the  measure  of  their 
success  in  their  business,  social,  political,  academic,  pro- 
fessional, or  religious  actiWties;  and  also  to  the  progress 
which  is  being  made  by  individuals,  by  the  community,  and 
by  mankind  in  general  along  one  or  another  of  these  lines. 
Thus  he  has  progressetl  from  the  point  where  his  own  indi- 
vidual activities  engrossed  his  attention,  to  the  point  where 
he  is  concerned  to  a  considerable  extent  with  the  measure 
to  which  his  fellows  observe  the  fundamental  rules  of  the 
Bodal  game,  so  far  as  he  ]>articipates  in  it,  either  as  a  player 
or  as  an  interested  observer.  Important  instances  coming 
to  his  attention  of  fair  or  foul  play,  as  he  conceives  it,  are 
given  publicity,  and  his  attitude  toward  them  is  revealed  in 
a  positive  manner.  It  is  probable  that  the  majority  of  iudi- 
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Tiduals  never  grow  out  of  tlxia  last  epoch  ;  if  they  uontinue 
to  develop,  tliey  sirajily  jwrfect  tlie  teinlency  dominant  during 
the  epoch.  But  certain  persons  continue  specializing,  until 
their  interests  in  coram unioation  relat«  wholly  to  the  impart- 
ing of  discoveries  in  the  special  field  of  knowledge  which 
they  are  cultivating.  The  writer  is  associated  with  men  who 
talk  of  little  but  the  results  of  research  in  their  own  or 
related  fields.  Their  consuming  ambition  b  to  make  contri- 
butions to  knowledge^  which  implies  discovery  and  effective 
publication.  When  they  establish  a  new  principle,  or  uncover 
a  new  fact»  they  are  as  eager  to  apprise  the  world  of  it  aa 
the  child  is  to  publish  his  discoveries  in  his  nursery.  These 
men  are,  in  some  cases,  ill  at  ease  in  a  drawing-room,  for 
they  have  little  interest  iu  the  matters  that  are  there  being 
given  publicity,  and  they  have  lost  their  sense  of  social 
values  as  represented  in  this  situation.  They  are,  in  short, 
specialists,  whose  function  it  is  to  communize  only  certain 
groups  of  facta ;  these  facts  have  taken  such  complete 
po38e83ion  of  them  that  imrelated  facts  can  find  no  lodg- 
ment in  their  consciousness.  Consequently  they  cannot  be 
made  publishing  media  fornews  and  gossip  of  any  sort.  To 
some  extent,  they  interfere  with  the  dissemination  of  gossip, 
since  they  are  incapable  of  takiug  it  up  and  passing  it 
along.  In  groups  of  savants,  local  hai>penings  of  the  moment 
never  gain  currency. 

Before  leaving  this  topic  a  word  should  be  s^d  regard- 
ing the  reserved,  the  reticent,  the  nou-oommunicative  per- 
son. From  the  very  beginning  of  expressive  ac-  ^it  na- 
tivity, children  differ  markedly  in  their  eagerness  <*n**yp« 
for  and  freedom  in  communication.  The  reserved  type  of 
child  is  inclined  to  listen  while  others  talk,  though  this 
depends  in  a  measure  upon  the  occasion.  G.,  seven  years 
of  age,  is  very  shy  in  the  presence  of  strangers,  and  will 
not  conimunicate  readily  on  any  subject.*  She  does  not 

t  Ti^-Mi^  jf^  wiUiout  qnestion.  the  cause  of  much  apparent  roticeaoQ 
u  in  old«T  penoBK.  A  correipoadeni  giTM  me  tho  followioff 
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even  enjoj  being  addressed  by  persons  with  whom  abe  is 
not  acquainted.  8Iie  does  not  '*  make  friends  "  easily ;  and 
when  she  goes  out  into  the  world  she  clings  to  her  mother, 
and  refuses  to  make  advances  to  any  one.'  But  in  her  own 

**  TtM  otlitr  manoBg  vhen  I  waa  conun^  ap  from  tibe  itAtion  on  the  ear, 
a  UtU«  boy  of  kiod«tgart«a  ag«  was  Mated  imiaediatel;  is  front  of  me,  well 
toirard  Ui«  front  of  the  oar-  Svou  a  litllit  girl  oame  is,  aud  after  tfcanning 
the  paiueiig'en  came  eagerl^f  forward,  and  with  a  fnandlr  grvvting'  seated 
beniolf  at  the  lad'a  side.  Withont  a  rMpoasa,  bliubinK'  and  oTideutlv  em- 
barraased,  he  retired  to  the  far  aide  of  th«  svat.  and  oconpied  hinwelf  with 
the  view  afforded  from  the  window.  Not  to  be  thas  pat  off,  the  wee  maiden 
alid  OTer  toward  him,  and  with  her  hand  on  hia  ahonlder  said :  'Donald, 
Donald ;  why,  don't  you  hear  me,  Donald  ?  '  The  tad  became  more  eogroaaed 
with  the  Tivw  oatsido.  'I  thong^bt  fur  a  minate,'  ahe  oontinaed) 'that  I 
waan't  going  to  Bad  yoa,  and  than  I  anw  a  little  boy  hen,  and  it  waa  Don- 
ald.' When  I  loft  the  car,  after  aome  minntea,  Donald  vaa  joat  befrinaing 
to  appear  natural-  I  dare  aay  hia  emharraasment  wae  due  to  tha  coDYena* 
tioB  of  oldor  people." 

*  M.  I.  M.  sends  the  following  description  of  a  rotiooat  child  :  — 

*'  A  little  boy,  fivit  or  six  yttiirs  of  ngu,  waa  rery  qntet,  both  in  action  and 
in  speeeh.  Ue  would  sit  qnietly  in  n  oliair  for  an  hcMir  or  two  at  a  tine, 
witliout  saying  a  word.  Uo  was  left  motherless,  and  was  taken  by  a  woman 
wbo  was  Tory  fund  of  children.  She  tried  to  play  with  the  little  boy,  bnt  ha 
did  n't  know  bow,  and  would  usually  &it  hack  and  watch  her.  He  was  so 
ODCaimy  that  he  '  got  on  her  nerrea.'  lie  liked  best  to  sit  sttU  and  listen  to 
her  sing.  Oft«n  when  she  waa  trying  to  teauh  him  to  play,  he  would  inter- 
rupt her  and  ask  her  to  sing. 

"  I  ooald  not  believe  he  waa  well,  but  the  doctor  said  he  was.  IBs  father 
•aid  he  was  always  that  way. 

"  When  a  baby  came  to  his  new  home,  nearly  two  years  after  be  vent 
there,  he  seemed  to  find  his  first  inceFest.  Be  waa  devoted  to  the  baby,  and 
would  talk  and  play  with  her  by  tbg  hour,  but  not  in  a  healthy  chitdisb 
way ;  he  was  like  a  little,  old  grandfather. 

"His  mother  had  been  an  invalid,  and  he  had  been  ob1ij;ed  to  '  keep 
quiet '  during  the  last  year  of  bar  life,  bnt  his  father  iniusts  that  '  he  was 
always  like  thgL' " 

M.  W.  cites  the  following,  in  illiutrntion  of  differenoes  in  the  tendenoy  of 
children  to  oomraanicat^  experiencefl  :  — 

"  W.  and  G.  are  two  brotliers,  who  always  wore  very  different  Kven  when 
£rat  in  school,  O.  did  not  tell  school  happenings,  either  to  hia  parents,  hia 
■iater,  or  his  friends.  UauaJly  when  a  child  ia  hurt,  the  first  thought  is  to 
ran  to  mother.  One  day  Gci>rge  wss  accidentally  struck  in  the  face  with  a 
sledge  hammer,  broakiug  liis  uose  and  oo%-ering  his  face  with  blood.  Instead 
of  going  home  or  to  his  father's  pluco  of  huuincss,  ho  lud  in  a  fence  comer. 
Some  rulativoa  discovered  him  and  took  him  home.  Thay  would  never  h^ve 
found  oat  from  George  how  it  happened,  but  the  man  who  w**  nvHn«  ^hm 
hammer  told  of  it.  O.  never  oliao^ed  ;  his  studies  at  se' 
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home,  among  those  she  knows  well,  she  goes  to  the  other  ex- 
treme, so  that  she  must  be  repressed,  though  she  resists  any 
iutorference  with  her  freedom  of  speech  in  the  home.  Con- 
trasted with  this  type  is  another,  illustrated  by  S.,  who  will 
communicate  with  people  under  any  and  all  circumstanoes. 
v.,  at  ten,  has  pasiied  through  a  non-communicative  period, 
and  now  he  will  tell  his  experiences  freely  to  any  one, 
whether  stranger  or  familiar  friend.  X.  in  his  earlier  years 
was  a  very  "  o]>en,"  communicative  boy  ;  but  now  at  nine- 
teen ho  is  reticent  toward  all  but  a  narrow  circle  of  inti- 
mate friends.'  ilis  former  associates  say  he  has  become  ex- 
tremely egotistic,  and  considers  himself  superior  to  most  of 

dlffieolt,  ware  never  dUoossed ;  bU  Ioto  ftifairs  vero  jealously  (rtiuded ;  his 
bosinesa  is  hia  own  ;  even  his  wife  ehana  not  io  those  things.  He  Is  like  faia 
father,  who  la  couteated  to  lire  alone  in  a  small  coUag«  at  an  Indiau  agvacy, 
doiug  hia  owu  work,  liiintiug  lutd  fisbio^,  while  hia  wife  keejM  boose  for 
the  children  that  they  may  attend  aebool  in  a  city  in  another  atate.  It  is  not, 
perhaps,  just  as  he  wonld  wish  it,  hot  ho  in  oontRnted. 

"  W.  hiM  olnraya  been  anziona  to  toll  vhere  ho  h&A  been  and  what  he  baa 
done.  O.  liked  to  go  to  visit  an  old  annt  in  the  most  lonesooie  part  of  the 
country,  but  W.  would  never  stay ;  he  might  pi  for  a  day,  but  night  found 
him  at  home.  W.  always  chooxi-s  to  have  hia  work  brin^  him  into  contact 
with  as  many  people  as  poesible.  He  hns  always  told  hia  mother  and  sister 
of  the  good  times  when  on  a  trip  or  camping  party;  he  is  even  wilting  to 
share  with  hia  hoobelor  aiiiter  his  loTe  affairv." 

'  A.  S.  •«Dds  coe  the  following  intereeting  obaenratiou,  showing  the  change 
Id  respMt  to  oommtuiiDatiTeneas  which  often  occurs  with  development:  — 

"  A  young  woman  more  than  ordinarily  reticent,  hna  interested  me.  Wbeo 
a  small  child  she  was  somewhat  baahful,  but  dev^eluped  into  what  might  be 
termed  a  harom-scarum  yonngator,  fond  of  boys  and  their  games,  talkative 
and  light-hearted.  Her  mother  huriug  died  before  she  was  six,  she  had 
early  to  assume  responsibilities  which  moat  ahildren  do  not  know.  Tfaasa 
ipflnanoad  her  little  until  the  adoleseeot  penod,  when  she  seemed  to  assume 
a  very  different  attitude  toward  everything'  and  every  one  about  her.  bhe 
■btuowd  boya'  soeiety,  was  diffident  in  tbair  preeenoo,  grew  quiet  and  re- 
ssrved,  in  fact  she  appeared  to  take  a  defensive  attitude  towards  thoae  about 
her.  This  oharaotorisUo  she  bos  never  been  able  to  oreroomoi  though  she 
has  mode  ao  extreme  effort  to  do  no  sinca  ■ho  baa  growu  to  womanhood. 
She  dislikes  meeting  Btrangers,  must  know  a  person  well  before  he  knowa 
her  at  all,  b  everything  but  a  success  socially,  prefers  not  to  talk  if  she  may 
listen,  aod  is  commlered  cold  and  unfriendly.  Her  reticence,  it  would  appear, 
is  a  result  of  Iter  having  been  forced  to  toko  the  rosponsibility  of  looking 
irly,  uf  ptjrliaps  diatruating  the  kindliness  of  individuala 
ving  thought  too  much  about  herself." 
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those  he  meets  in  daily  life,  so  that  he  feek  he  caa  do  no 
better  than  keep  bis  own  company  much  of  the  time.  AgaioL^ 
G.  at  thirty  is  a  good  illustratton  of  the  reticent  type.  He 
is  a  scholar,  and  is  apparently  more  fond  of  lus  hooks  tlian 
of  persons.'  He  seems  timid  and  ill  at  ease  with  most  peo- 
ple. He  is  seemingly  well  disposed  toward  his  fellows,  but 
ho  prefers  to  commune  with  them  and  to  serve  them  thi-ough 
the  medium  of  the  written  rather  than  the  spoken  word. 
His  literary  expressions  are  all  distinctly  ethical  and  social 
in  character ;  and  his  friends  say  he  "  means  well."  But 
he  lacks  the  energy,  perhaps,  to  adapt  himself  to  people  in 
the  flesh)  or  his  thought  does  not  move  rapidly  enough  to 
keep  abreast  of  ordinary  conversation,  and  he  feels  himself 
dominated  by  his  associates.  With  the  pen  all  is  different; 
his  "retiring"  nature  can  now  express  itself  without  re- 
straint according  to  its  desires.  In  the  same  way,  this 
reticent  person  can  receive  communications,  through  his 
books,  from  all  the  people  of  merit  who  have  lived  and 
recorded  their  observations  and  experiences,  and  he  can 
appropriate  these  commtinications  without  making  any  re- 
sponse on  his  own  part.  So  he  is  much  easier  and  happier 
in  his  library  than  among  people ;  and  for  tliis  reason  he 
shuns  the  reception-room  and  most  places  where  men  do 
congregate,  and  where  response  is  expected  from  him. 

Whatever  may  be  the  fundamental  motive  of  the  indi- 
vidual's passion  to  communize  experience,  it  must  be  noted^ 

*  The  following'  cases  are  typical  of  perBons  onn  meftti  froqnently  : — 
"  A  lady  (Mim  O.)  vm  fomiorly  v^^rJ  Hociable,  Knd  nou^lit  society  for  tho 
'good  time'  it  gave  her.  Now  she  Is  bo  thoroughly  engrossed  with  her 
■peoial  vork  that  Blie  dislikca  callers^  because  she  'bognidg'ss  the  tim«  it 
takes.'  She  says  that  coroparatiTely  iav  have  fttiytbing  to  say  worth  listeDiiigf 
to.  She  has  not  lost  int«rc«t  in  communication.  For  she  writ«s  atid  Ivcturea." 
'*  In  my  own  cam,"  writus  M.  I.  M.,  "  I  w-aii  reticent  toward  all  people 
except  the  mcmben  ot  ray  own  family  until  abont  oigfateen  yeare  of  a^ 
Now  I  am  reticent  toward  certain  ^ronpa,  and  too  talkatiTe  towards  other*. 
In  a  crowd  I  like  to  liBten  and  obaerre.  I  am  nerrona  and  nnRonifortable  In 
thn  presence  of  those  I  consider  my  siipsriors,  but  do  no*  ""'-v^  •-.-*i.;-.. 
better  than  to  give  a  public  madii^,  and  the  lar^r  tho  «■ 
can  coDtrol  mysoli." 
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at  any  rate,  that  it  is  on  the  whole  socially  advantageous  in 
the  outcome.  The  result  of  this  activity  is,  speak-  xi»»ootai 
ing  generally,  that  one's  fellows  profit  by  one's  ™i»*  •* 
own  inventions,  accomplishments,  beliefs,  ethical  mnaiziac 
conceptions^  and  so  on.  And  what  is  of  cliief  ini-  *"**'**' 
portance,  the  individual  discovers  through  his  expressive  ac- 
tivity that  which  is  regarded  by  his  fellows  as  of  real  worth, 
and  this  is  a  guide  to  him  in  determining  what  he  should 
continue  to  practice,  as  well  as  what  he  ought  prudently 
to  abandon.  That  which,  on  the  whole,  people  approve,  will 
acquire  value  for  the  individual,  while  that  which  they  oon- 
denm  he  will  sooner  or  later  cast  aside.  Of  course,  when  tho 
reactions  of  the  social  environment  run  counter  to  the  dOp 
tiva  tendencies  of  the  child,  he  will  struggle  long  and  bard  to 
bring  people  around  to  hia  view ;  but  if  he  cannot  accom- 
plish this,  he  will  in  due  course,  as  a  rule,  yield  to  social 
pressure.  Take  this  for  illustration  :  A  boy  rushes  in  from 
the  street,  and  with  great  enthusiasm  tells  his  parents  some 
new  words  he  has  heard.  They  frown  upon  him,  and  strive 
to  make  him  realize  that  "  good  "  people  dislike  these  words. 
He  tries  them  again  perhaps  upon  his  older  brothers  and 
sisters ;  and  they  react  as  the  parents  did.  Now,  unless  he  is 
upon  the  street  a  great  deal,  these  words  will  not  find  lo<lg- 
mentiu  his  vooabidary,  except  he  practices  them  for  the  sake 
of  annoying  certain  persons  whom  he  likes  to  tease.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  tho  parents  are  pleased  to  hear  these  new  words 
he  will  be  stimulated  to  continue  in  their  use,  and  they  will  be 
likely  to  become  a  permanent  part  of  hia  linguistio  posses- 
sions. So  he  discovers  a  new  trick,  it  may  be  tnming  a  somer- 
sault, and  he  calls  upon  every  one  to  witness  him  do  it.  The 
observers  declare  against  it,  saying  it  does  not  look  nice,  or 
be  will  soil  his  clothes,  or  break  his  neck,  or  what  not,  and 
they  may  de<?liu6  to  look  at  him  when  he  does  it. '  If  he  cannot 

*  It  ■bonld  be  noted  tlut  a  bo;  wUl  not  ordinarily  bo  diasusdvd  from  i>ot- 

bmsin?  am  acrtrntr.  aiinpl;  beoMtia  people  vky  bo  vUl  injurs  bimielf.     On 

illy  ngtxia  thb  u  »  cbidleoge,  wbioh  be  vitl  i«adil]r 
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find  any  one  to  oommcnd  it,  ho  will  normally  soon  leave  it 
for  something  else  that  reooives  social  approval  and  upplause. 
These  instanees  are  typical  of  what  is  going  on  constantly 
among  children  when  they  are  given  any  measure  of  freedom 
in  their  acti\ities,  and  the  principle  is  applicable  at  every 
stage  of  development 

When  the  adolescent  exhibits  himself,  or  describes  the 
conduct  of  another^  in  some  concrete  situation,  he  does  not 
fail  to  get  his  one  from  the  expressions  of  the  people  who 
hear  him  as  to  the  desirability  of  continuing  the  action  in 
question.  Under  certain  conditions  he  may  be  incited  to  con- 
tinue in  a  line  of  conduct  which  is  criticised  by  his  teacher  or 
others,  because  he  is  himself  hostile  to  them  and  he  seeks 
opportunities  to  torment  them,  or  to  show  his  independence. 
But,  on  the  whole,  he  abandons  what  is  generally  condenmed 
by  those  with  whom  he  associates.  H.  returns  from  a  vLsit  to 
the  home  of  E.,  and  in  narrating  her  experiences  she  men- 
tions, rather  incidentally,  how  impertinently  E.  responded  to 
her  mother's  requests.  AH  who  listen  to  li.  express  in  the 
strongest  terms  their  disapproval  of  E.'s  conduct,  and  H., 
without  realizing  it  perhaps,  does  not  fail  to  learn  a  use* 
ful  lesson.  So  she  mentions  performances  at  the  homes  of 
other  companions  that  draw  forth  the  disapproval  of  her 
auditors,  and  at  the  same  time  she  describes  situations  that 
meet  their  approval ;  and  in  this  way  she  gains  an  impression 
of  what  is  permissible,  and  what  is  not,  with  respect  to  these 
particular  specimens  of  conduct.  The  principle  applies  to 
all  her  learning  at  this  period. 

As  the  individual  approaches  adolescence,  he  not  only  oon^ 
tinues  to  get  educative  reactions  upon  his  expressions  from 
■ri)«uiao-  his  social  environment,  but  he  plays  a  constantly 
indiYidiui  more  important  part  in  determining  these  reac- 
la  dotet-  tions.  By  the  time  he  is  twelve,  often  consider- 
ue  opuuiu  ably  earlier  than  this,  as  with  V.,  for  example,  he 
expresses  decided  opinions  respecting  the  rightfulness  and 
wrongfulness  of  much  that  occurs  in  his  environment,  and 
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that  lie  \s^  incessantly  giving  publicity  to  as  he  has  expe- 
rience with  it.  Already  his  iudividual  opiuions  are  begiu- 
Ding  to  have  eome  weight  iu  detenuiuing  the  geuerul  opinionB 
of  the  group,  at  least  among  tlie  members  of  liis  own  **  set," 
particularly  if  he  is  a  leader.  In  this  way  he  has  influence, 
slight  as  it  may  be,  in  shaping  pulilic  sentiment  relating  to 
the  matters  in  which  he  is  interested,  —  as  to  whether  boys 
should  be  prohibited  from  playing  on  the  school  grounds, 
for  instance.  As  a  rule,  of  course,  the  adidt  portion  of  the 
community,  regarded  as  a  unit  rather  than  as  individuals, 
is  not  affected  to  any  extent  by  the  views  of  "mere  boys" 
on  any  subject,  and  yet  occasionally  the  latter  do  make  some- 
thing  of  an  impression,  even  before  they  reach  the  adoles- 
cent period.  But  as  they  move  on  through  adolescence  their 
opinions  are  given  increasingly  greater  consideration  by 
adults,  until  in  the  university  epoch  they  not  uncommonly 
RfHuire  reforms  iu  politics,  eveu  iu  violation  of  long-contin- 
ned  custom. 

In  the  banning  of  his  communlzing  activity,  the  indi- 
vidual is  mainly  a  learner,  though  he  is  himself  not  at  all 
aware  of  it ;  but  in  the  end  he  expresses  himself,  for  the 
sake  largely  of  becoming  teacher  or  guide  or  law-maker. 
In  other  words,  as  a  child  he  expresses  himself,  suh-con- 
iciously  as  a  rule,  for  the  purpose  mainly  of  finding  out 
what  sort  of  behavior  will  result  most  advantageously  for 
himself ;  but  as  he  matures,  he  expresses  himself  for  the  pre- 
dominant purpose  of  enforcing  his  own  conceptions  upon 
others,  and  so  making  them  universal.  When  the  average 
person  reaches  maturity,  his  principal,  if  not  his  sole,  mo- 
tive in  the  matter  of  communizing  ex}>erience  is  to  set  up 
his  opinions  and  practices  as  the  standards  for  the  commn- 
aity  at  lai^.  The  child  will,  without  resistance  often,  take 
criticism  of  his  conduct  and  follow  it ;  the  high-school  boy 
normally  does  so  much  le^  easily ;  while  the  college  man 
irill  ordinarily  fight  long  and  strenuously  in  defeuse  of  his 
uiode  of  conduct  and  his  views  of  men  and  things.  This  la 
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aa  we  might  expect  it  to  be.  The  child^  being  plastic,  can" 
adjust  biuiself  readily  to  new  stauilaxds  of  couduct ;  but  aa 
he  develops,  he  normally  loses  his  plasticity ;  and  self-preser- 
vation, stK^iuJ  rather  than  phj'sical,  urges  hka  to  make  uai- 
Tcrsal  his  ideals  and  habits  when  he  gets  set,  or  else  he  will 
in  time  be  left  out  of  account  in  social  calculations.  In  a 
way  every  individual,  as  he  settles  into  permanent  form, 
takes  up  arms  in  support  of  the  principles  of  action  which 
he  embodies  in  his  own  conduct,  not  so  much  because  he 
thinks  them  right  in  general,  as  because  he  wants  to  he 
counted  in  the  majority,  in  order  that  what  he  believes  and 
can  do  will  be  most  highly  esteemed,  and  in  coosequenoe 
well  rewarded  by  the  community. 

Throughout  this  discussion,  provision  has  been  made  for 
individual  variation  from  noiiual  tendencies ;  but  nowhere 
ia  this  more  marked  than  at  this  point.  While  most  people 
in  maturity  tend  to  defend  their  practices  and  give  them 
social  approval  and  prominence,  still  in  every  community 
one  may  see  adults  who  are  genuine  "  searchers  after  truth." 
The  writer  knows  well  one  man  who  is  rather  more  favor- 
able toward  the  beliefs  and  practices  of  others  than  toward 
his  own.  He  often  doubts  the  worth  or  efficiency  of  the  no- 
tions and  modes  of  conduct  with  which  he  has  come  to  ma- 
turity, and  he  is  inclined  to  6nd  fault  with  his  education. 
His  associates  say  he  lacks  self-confidence.  He  is  not  a  good 
fighter  for  his  own  interests  or  beliefs.  But  the  fact  that  he 
is  a  marked  exception  among  his  colleagues  tends  to  estab- 
lish the  rule. 

It  was  sug^sted  above  that  the  reactions  of  the  social 
environment  upon  the  individual's  expressions  result,  on  the 
Ths  infln-  whole,  In  confirming  what  is  acceptab^,  and  sup- 
pressing what  is  evil;  but  there  are.  exceptions 
oaUiB  which  should  be  noted.  In  statiut;  the  principle  it 
sxpiBuiou  was  assumed  that  the  social  enTironment  acting 
on  the  individual  strongly  indorses  the  right  and  condemns 
the  wrong ;  but  this  is  not  always  ^e  case.   A.  has,  some- 
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times  played  with  a  group  of  boys  wJio  exhibit  the  atti- 
tudes of  the  alum  toward  many  of  the  activities  of  sooiety. 
They  will  ridicule  him  when  he  says  it  is  wrong  to  vise  vulgar 
language,  and  they  hold  up  as  their  model  the  boy  who  is 
the  most  Tcady  in  the  use  of  what  they  regard  as  dynamic 
speech.  So  they  ridicule  him  for  other  expi-essions  wbtoh 
his  parents  would  praise  him  for,  and  they  ui'ge  him  on  to 
actions  which  in  his  home  and  school  environment  are  con- 
demned. Now,  he  quickly  shows  the  iuBuuuce  of  this,  let  us 
say,  unwholesome  social  environment,  and  he  would  not  need 
to  be  long  in  it  Ijefore  he  would  get  a  tjuite  different  esti- 
mate of  social  values  from  what  he  now  has.  It  is  not  so 
much  that  he  would  have  different  copies  set  him  to  imitate, 
as  that  his  expressions  would  turn  out  veiy  differently  from 
what  they  now  do.  After  all,  it  is  the  outcome  of  actions 
that  determines  what  will  survive  in  conduct.  This  is  one 
reason  why,  when  a  boy  allies  himself  with  any  particular 
80<nal  group,  as  the  "gang"  in  our  cities,  or  a  gambling  group, 
or  an  athletic  group,  he  rapidly  adopts  the  general  traits  of 
the  group,  because  he  learns  readily  to  practice  those  expres- 
sions that  win  the  applause  of  the  crowd,  and  avoid  those 
that  incite  ridicule. 

While  the  principle  just  stated  holds  as  a  general  thing, 
atiil  a  further  qualiticution  is  nKcessarj'.  Normally  the  child 
takes  due  account  of  the  outcome  of  his  actions,  gradually 
Belecting  for  repetition  those  that  people  reward  him  for, 
and  abandoning  those  that  bring  upon  him  punishment  or 
criticism  of  any  sort.  But,  as  already  intimated,  this  does 
not  imply  that  every  boy  of  five,  say,  is  observant  of  the 
attitudes  of  people  toward  all  his  actions,  except  in  respect 
to  those  activities  that  have  very  serious  consequences,  as 
in  the  case  of  thievery,  for  example.  So  far  as  the  majority 
of  his  acts  are  concerned,  he  is  more  or  less  indifferent  at 
the  outset  to  the  re.aetions  of  the  people  about  him,  and  the 
ordinary  arlmonitions  and  warnings  of  parents  have  to  be 
repeated  over  and  over  again,  and  often  tliey  have  no  effect 
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whatever.  The  child  follows  hia  own  iaclinations,  except 
when  these  lead  him  into  very  definite  trouble  of  eonsider- 
ahle  importance.  This  is  probably  more  of  a  masculine  than 
a  feminine  trait ;  or  at  least,  the  girl  earlier  becomes  keenly 
appreciative  of  the  attitudes  of  the  social  environment,  even 
when  these  are  not  forcibly  expressed.  The  boy  must  be 
ooerced  uito  oonformit}'  by  his  parents  and  his  teacher,  and 
often  by  his  fellows  ;  though  he  sometimes  comes  into  groups, 
usually  older  than  himself,  when  he  is  a  willing  slave,  and 
he  offers  no  resistance  whatever  to  their  suf^gestions,  nor 
docs  he  try  to  carry  through  his  own  enterprises  in  the  face 
of  the  opposition  of  the  group,  as  he  consciously  does  in  the 
home.  In  the  first  situation  he  is  a  follower  and  learner,  while 
in  the  latter  he  is  a  bully. 

A  peculiar  trait  of  social  opposition  already  referred  to 
incidently  merits  a  further  word  in  this  connection.  Prob- 
a^m  ably  every  child  is  placed  in  situations  at  times 
ivPMiUwi  when  he  deliberately  attempts  to  run  coimtex  to  the 
expressed  wishes  of  his  associates.  For  one  thing,  he  may 
desire  to  hector  those  with  whom  he  is  in  competition,  and 
so  he  does  what  he  thinks  wil!  annoy  them.  But  more  often 
be  craves  the  distinction  to  be  derived  from  being  in  opposi- 
tion to  his  fellows.  If  they  find  fault  with  him  be  shows  he 
is  pleased ;  and  the  more  violent  they  become,  only  so  that 
they  do  not  inflict  bodily  injury  upon  him,  the  more  he  en- 
joys it.  His  pleasure  increases  according  to  the  measure  of 
their  displeasure.  Later  on,  when  be  be^ns  to  establish  his 
group  relations,  he  not  infrequently  courts  the  disapproval 
of  antagonistic  groups.  Usually  children  of  any  age  cannot 
ignore  ridicule ;  they  either  wilt  before  it  or  attack  their 
persecutors.  But  when  adolescence  is  reached,  one  may 
occasionally  find  persons  who  puiposely  draw  upon  them- 
selves ridicule  because  of  their  manners,  their  dress,  or 
their  views.  It  seems  at  bottom  to  be  due  to  a  love  of  dis- 
tinction, however  secured,  and  also  to  the  love  of  combat 
In  social    opposition  the  individual  is  incessantly  in  the 
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combative  attitude.  Sometimes  be  opposes  himself  to  practi- 
caUy  everything  that  goes  on  about  him ;  he  fights  against 
all  forms  of  social  practice.  He  must  always  be  *^  on  the 
other  side,"  because  he  is  essentially  a  combatant,  and  is  not 
happy  in  times  of  peace. 

We  must  now  look  at  a  special  phase  of  this  eommuniz- 
ing  activity.  It  was  indicated  above  that  the  child  early 
comes  to  feel  the  need  of  being  constantly  in  the  oon*eion»- 
presence  of  persons,  to  whom  he  may  communi-  "■■  u  t 
cate  all  bis  experiences,  and  in  whose  activities  be  us  tto 
may  share.  It  is  rare,  if  ever,  that  one  sees  chil-  ^'""^ 
dreu  who  can  be  reaUy  content  to  carry  on  their  enterprises 
in  solitude.  A  normal  child  will  not  remain  by  himself  if 
he  can  have  with  him  people  who  are  in  sympathy  with  him, 
—  that  is,  who  will  comfort  him  when  he  is  in  distress ; 
who  will  receive  kindly  his  invitations  to  observe  what  things 
he  can  make  and  what  deeds  he  can  perform ;  who  will  show 
him  new  tricks,  explain  new  situations  to  him,  and  so  on. 
However,  if  be  cannot  find  actual  companions,  or  if  he  be 
suppressed  In  Ins  spontaneous  desires  by  those  around  him, — 
father,  teacher,  and  others,  —  he  may  not  indulge  his  socia- 
ble tendencies  as  freely  as  other  children.  But  even  in  this 
latter  case  he  will,  during  waking  moments,  rarely  be  alone 
in  the  extreme  sense  of  this  term,  for  at  least  in  his  fancy 
there  will  be  people  who  will  seem  real  to  him,  and  who  will 
participate  in  all  his  experiences.  He  will  talk  incessantly 
to  these  people  who  dwell  in  his  imagination,  describing 
what  he  is  doing,  and  conducting  himself  as  though  they 
responded  to  him.  When  he  has  accomplished  anything  of 
note  in  his  own  estimation,  he  will  express  himself  to  these 
imaginary  obeervers,  much  as  he  does  when  there  are  before 
him  persons  whose  approval  he  is  soliciting.  The  content  of 
Ids  consciousness  is  predominantly  personal ;  people  are  alto- 
gether absent  from  it  only  infrequently. 

Aa  the  individual's  experiences  increase  and  he  gains  in 
the  power  of  inhibition,  he  normally  comes  to  restrain  the 
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tendency  to  communicate  aloud  with  the  people  in  his  ima^- 
nation ;  but  nevertheless,  it  is  evident  to  any  observer  that 
people  are.  there  and  guiding  him  in  his  conduct.  It  is  appar- 
ent, also,  that  the  principle  in  question  becomes  ever  more 
important  and  comprehensive  with  development.  In  adult 
life  we  are  always  working  and  playing,  reflecting  and  per- 
fonning,  with  people  looking  on,  or  at  least  with  the  feeling 
of  a  personal  presence  to  be  taken  account  of.  A  man  in 
his  study,  for  instance,  writes  with  his  readers  in  view ;  and 
really  all  he  does  is  determined  more  or  less  oonsciously  by 
their  approval  or  criticism.  So  the  teacher  prepares  his  les- 
son with  a  class  before  him  in  fancy ;  the  orator  rehearses 
his  speech  with  an  audience  in  the  focus  of  attention,  and 
80  on.  One  cannot  perform  such  an  apparently  simple  thing 
as  to  buy  a  tie  without  being  determined  in  his  choice  by 
the  attitudes  of  the  persons  who  stand  out  most  clearly  in 
his  imagination.  This  is  not  to  say  that  he  is  explicitly 
aware  of  what  considerations  are  involved  in  his  choosing. 
He  certainly  does  not  summon  by  name  each  individual  in 
this  imaginary  group,  and  ask  his  opinion.  It  is  probable 
that  in  most  of  the  adult's  actions  of  the  character  indicated 
no  single  personality  stands  forth  as  a  particular  individual, 
and  his  special  advice  sought  and  followed,  though  this  is 
doubtless  the  case  sometimes.  One's  model,  as  a  e^ecial  per^ 
son,  will  be  his  adviser  in  some  critical  situation.  At  times 
we  all  say  to  ourselves  (some  of  us  say  it  more  frequently 
than  others),  "How  would  X.  (our  model)  conduct  himself 
under  these  circumstances?  What  would  he  say?  Siaw 
would  he  say  it?"  and  so  on  ad  libitum.  But  in  meet  of 
our  adjustments  in  mature  life,  distinct  personalitiea  prob- 
ably do  not  function  focally  in  consciousness.  Indrridiii]l 
become  merged  into  types,  and  these  gradually  beotmie  eom- 
densed  into  attitudes  of  approval,  indifference,  or  oondflm- 
nation.  It  is  a  general  law  of  mental  development,  whiohliM 
been  sketched  elsewhere,*  that  images,  whether  of  pewoM 
1  In  the  author's  Education  aa  Adjwtment,  Fart  IIL 
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or  of  things,  tend  npon  repetition  of  adjustments  in  which 
they  are  involved  to  coalesce  into  larger  unities,  and  ulti- 
mately to  disappear  altogether  from  the  focus  of  conscious- 
ness, according  aa  there  becomes  established  a  disposition 
to  act  in  definite  appropriate  ways  governed  originally  by 
these  images.  Thus,  in  the  end  explicit  imagery  is  not  essen- 
tial to  determine  action  in  effective  adaptation  to  the  objects 
which  initiated  the  images. 

In  the  early  stages  of  development,  then,  the  child's  social 
consciousness  is  occupied  with  distinct,  concrete  jjersonal- 
ities ;  father,  mother,  teacher,  and  s|>ecial  play-  na  &mi- 
mates  stand  out  aa  individuals,  and  play  their  f^^v»- 
part  in  all  important  actions.  Children  from  three  ""to 
on  into  early  adolescence,  when  corrected  for  any  iwitimBat 
act,  are  very  apt  to  cite  the  example  of  father  or  tcaclier 
or  some  other  individual  in  justification  of  the  act.  While 
often,  no  doubt,  children  seek  to  escajw  censure  and  the  in- 
fliction of  penalties  by  citing  the  action  of  some  one  who 
stands  well  with  the  anthortties  in  indorsement  of  their 
own  action  where  they  are  aware  of  differences,  nevertheless 
they  arc  commonly,  if  not  usually,  sincere  in  the  matter; 
they  really  conceive  that  they  are  doing  what  would  meet 
the  approval  of  the  persons  who  have  in  some  way  become 
their  arbiters  of  right  and  wrong.  One  reason  why  their 
action  so  often  seems  insincere  to  the  adult  is  because  the 
latter  cannot  imagine  how  the  arbiter  cited  could  indorse 
the  act  in  question  ;  but  the  child  is  not  ready  in  dcU^cting 
the  difTerentiic  of  special  acts.  He  applies  to  special  cases, 
in  a  crude  sort  of  way,  general  tendencies  to  action  ^vlthout 
noting  particular  uiudificationB ;  so  he  often  goes  astray 
when  he  feels  he  is  acting  in  conformity  to  principles  ap- 
proved by  his  models. 

It  should  be  appreciated  that  the  young  child,  four  or  five 
yean  of  age,  does  not  refer  to  general,  but  only  to  individual 
practice  or  sentiment  or  opinion,  in  indorsement  of  bis  con- 
duct when  it  is  under  examination.  never  hears  him 
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Bay,  "  People  do  it,"  or  **  Every  one  thinks  it  is  right." 
Imtteail  he  says,  **  Alother  (or,  it  may  be  Mias  H.,  his 
teacher,  or  Albert,  hia  playmate)  thiuks  it  is  right  for  me 
to  do  it."  But  as  development  proccedn,  as  the  range  of  soeial 
contact  broadens,  and  aa  aotion  in  all  typical  situations  be- 
comes facile  and  more  or  less  habitual,  individual  arbiters 
for  the  child  become  consolidated,  so  to  speak,  and  there  is 
gradually  established  a  sense  of  what  the  majority  of  the 
individuals  would  advise,  —  the  general,  and  in  time  the 
public,  opinion  of  the  community. 

This  sense  of  a  general  trend  of  opinion  in  reference  to 
the  ordinary  activities  of  daily  life  arises  from  contact  with 
the  group  with  which  the  child  has  most  intimate  relations. 
For  instance,  V.  has  already,  at  nine,  a  sense  of  the  atti- 
tudes of  a  group  of  playmates  toward  a  few  of  the  situations 
presented  in  his  axljustments,  and  he  is  influenced  to  some 
extent  thereby.  He  also  has  a  more  or  less  clear  conscious- 
ness of  the  general  opinion  of  the  people  in  the  immediate 
neighborhoo<l  regarding  certain  concrete  matters,  as  out- 
door games,  especially  those  played  on  Sunday.  Further, 
he  has  a  quite  definite  feeling  respecting  the  teacher  attitude 
toward  various  kinds  of  conduct ;  he  sometimes  says  to  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  "  The  teachers  will  not  like  it " ;  or  "  I 
know  there  is  no  use  to  ask  the  teachers,  for  they  will  not 
let  us  do  "  this  or  that.  Beyond  these  typical  examples, 
V.'s  appreciation  of  public  opinion  in  reference  to  modes 
of  thought  and  action  is  very  slight,  if  indeed  it  exists  at  all. 
It  is  true  that  he  has  heard  parents,  teachers,  and  others 
speak  of  certain  ethical  and  moral  principles  in  a  general 
way,  as  if  all  people  conformed  to  them,  and  undoubtedly 
he  is  influenced  more  or  less  in  his  own  thought  and  conduct 
by  some  of  these  expressions ;  but,  after  all,  he  connects 
them  mostly  with  the  particular  individuals  who  have  spoken 
of  them  to  him.  He  does  not  really  feel  that  the  majority 
of  the  people  in  the  community  indorse  them,  as  he  will 
come  to  feel  when  he  has  had  vital  contact  with  many  per- 
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sons  in  such  relations  that  he  will  see  the  principles  are 
generally  observed. 

A  further  word  should  be  said  regarding  the  method  of 
gaining  a  feeling  for  general  or  public  opinion.  The  majority 
of  the  people  U.  (as  a  type)  knows,  at  least  those  with 
whom  she  has  vital  experiences,  have  quite  similar  attitudes 
respecting  the  rightness  or  wrongnesa  of  specific  kinds  of 
behavior  in  which  she  is  interested ;  that  is^  they  will  sev- 
erally respond  in  substantially  the  same  way  when  certain 
acts  are  performed  in  their  presence.  Inevitably,  then,  H. 
acquires  the  feeling  that  persons  in  general  assume  the  atti- 
tudes which  this  particular  group  does.  So  far  as  her  present 
experience  is  concerned  there  are  few  if  any  exceptions  to 
give  rise  to  doubt,  or  to  restrain  action  in  the  direction  ad- 
vised by  this  group ;  though,  of  course,  as  she  comes  into 
give-and-take  relations  with  persons  who  have  different  ex- 
periences from  her  own,  she  will  need  constantly  to  revise 
her  views  in  respect  to  much  that  she  believes  implicitly 

DOW. 

It  is  apparent  that  an  appreoiation  of  community  opinion, 
in  the  generally  at;oepted  aense,  is  developed  only  very  grad- 
ually, following  upon  extensive  and  intimate  experience 
with  persons.  For  the  yoiing  child,  who  has  had  close  rela- 
tions with  those  only  in  his  own  home,  there  can  be  no 
response  to  pubUc  sentiment ;  and  it  is  without  doubt  true 
that  an  adult  whose  range  of  personal  contact  has  been  very 
limited  may  have  no  feeling  for  public  opinion  in  any  largo 
way.  When  an  individual  has  significant  relations  with  only 
a  few  associates,  and  these  diifer  to  some  extent  in  their 
views  and  practices,  the  individuality  of  each  remains  more 
or  less  distinct  in  his  social  consciousness.  There  can  be  no 
adequate  recognition  of  a  general  or  public  opinion  in  such 
a  case,  only  the  opinions  of  John,  Henry,  and  the  others  as 
separate  personalities.  The  principle  is  that  as  one  becomes 
more  and  more  cosmopolitan,  individuals  as  such  normally 
tend  to  lose  their   influence   as  arbiters  of  his  conduct ; 
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they  dowly  but  surely  merge  into  a  feeling  of  the  attitudes 
of  the  community  as  a  whole  ;  aiid  ultimately,  if  one's  range 
of  experience  continues  to  increase,  he  gains  a  sense  of  the 
fundamental  attitudes  of  the  times  in  which  he  lives.  In  due 
course,  and  upon  multiplieatiou  of  social  experiences,  this 
feeling  comes  to  constitute  one's  criterion  of  what  is  per- 
missible in  social  relationships.  It  is  obvious,  though,  that 
the  opinions  of  unusually  impressive  personalities,  whatever 
may  be  tlie  reason  for  their  impressiveness,  tend  to  retain  an 
independent  place  in  the  social  consciousness ;  they  are  kept 
from  merging  with  the  crowd  because  of  their  exceptional 
importance.  This  is  precisely  the  case,  as  these  pages  are 
being  >vritten,  with  the  personality  of  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
He  is  probably  the  most  potent  force  to^ay  in  the  lives  of 
many  young  men,  though  he  only  exhibits  in  an  impressive 
way  the  genei-al  trend  of  contemporary  public  opinion  in 
respect  to  politipAl  conduct,  sjwrt,  and  the  like. 

In  passing,  it  may  be  said  that,  in  the  training  of  the 
young,  we  often  strive  to  make  the  idews  and  teachings  of 
great  men  stand  out  clearly  from  the  general  sentiment  of 
their  age,  or  perhaps  in  illustration  of  this  sentiment,  be- 
cause  we  wish  our  youth  to  take  these  men  as  models. 
When  a  boy  is  tempted  to  tell  a  lie,  for  instance,  we  wish 
him  to  be  forcibly  reminded  of  the  action  of  George  Wash- 
ington, and  to  be  restrained  from  doing  what  his  hero  would 
condemn.  In  like  manner,  we  exalt  other  personalities  ex- 
hibiting in  a  marked  way  the  virtues  of  honor,  patriotism, 
industrj*,  frugality,  kindness,  charity,  bravery,  etc.,  in  the 
hope  that  they  will  live  in  the  consciousness  of  our  pupils, 
and  act  as  counselors  in  times  of  need. 

The  cliU'i  Tcrjr  early  shows  o  marked  tcndeoc;  to  comraaoe  with 
people.  Frobablj  tbe  mAJority  of  his  oomniunioations —  though  not  all 
^^  of  them  —  have  for  their  object  to  gain  tbe  sympathj  and 
approral  of  tbofie  about  bim,  ur  to  cause  bin  rivals  ur  tor- 
mentors to  be  held  iu  check  or  cbastiaed.  At  first  eTervtbirii'  of  inter* 
est  to  him  is  communinated;  but  with  the  developrv 
only  sucb  matters  are  commaniz«d  as  will  prodttw  r 
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to  himself  or  nnfavorable  to  bis  rivals  or  eoemies.  With  sdolesoeDOa 
UiB  boy  — aiid  the  girl  to  a  less  degree  ~~  grows  less  detnuuatrative  iu 
his  expressiou;  be  bcglas  to  experieace  something  of  the  feelings  of 
the  hero  or  the  martyr. 

Chlldreo  are  iosistent  id  baring  prohibitions,  and  to  some  extent 
privilegns,  aSeotlng  them  made  uulrersal,  partioularly  in  ruspeei  to 
their  associates.  rTbe  0vB-year-oId  is  chiefly  uoooenied  with  securing' 
■ooial  recogaitiolrof,  aud  reaction  upon,  bis  exhibitions  in  running, 
climbing,  throwing,  ooustrucLing,  and  the  Uko.  At  ten  the  girl  cow- 
snutticatcs  mainly  her  experiences  in  cooperation  with  her  associates  in 
games  aad  plays,  while  the  boy  dwells  mor«  largely  on  bis  accomplish- 
ments in  muscular  competition  with  his  companions.  At  adolescenM 
the  boycommnnizea  everything  pertaining  to  bis  own  or  his  assootates' 
triumphs,  —  intellectual,  social,  physical,  but  principally  the  Inst;  while 
the  girl  is  oonoerned  mainly  with  tba  social,  o^sthetia,  and  lutelleotnal 
demands  for  success  in  her  relations  with  people. 

With  the  advent  of  the  adoloscant  period,  mnch  of  tho  talk  of  both 
boys  and  girls  concerns  the  social  relation  of  the  sexes,  and  they  give 
wide  publicity  to  all  evidenco  of  attachment  between  a  boy  and  a  girl. 
As  maturity  Is  approached,  per.Honal  achievements  play  a  deoreasiog 
rule  in  the  individual's  expressions;  his  communications  relate  largely 
to  the  social  bearing  of  the  conduct  of  associates,  and  to  their  sucoessea 
socially,  politically,  and  profcs&ioiuilly.  Marked  liistaucos  coming 
within  liis  attentiou  of  foul  or  fair  play,  according  to  his  view,  to- 
gether with  his  comments  thereupon,  are  published  on  every  favorable 
occasion. 

The  majority  of  persons  remain  iu  this  stage  of  social  evolution,  but 
some  oontinae  developing  until  their  communications  rolato  wholly  to 
their  special  fields  of  activity.  These  latter  persons  are,  however,  oa 
eager  to  give  to  the  world  any  new  fact  or  principle  they  may  discern 
as  ia  the  child  in  the  nursery  to  publliih  his  discovenes.  Tbnse  special- 
ists are  in  some  cases  ill  at  ease  in  a  drawing-room,  say;  the  conoerna 
of  their  chosen  fields  take  sncb  complete  possession  of  them  that  they 
become  indifferent  to  gossip  about  the  commMi  interests  of  dally  life 
which  occupy  the  attention  of  a  promiscuoas  group  of  persons. 

Timidity  is  donbllcss  the  catise  of  most  apparent  reticence  In  child- 
hood. Tills  reticent  attitude  may  not  be  manifested  toward  all  people, 
or  on  all  occasions.  It  Is  probably  very  seldom  that  one  finds  a  really 
Bon-oommanioative  individual  in  respect  to  all  persons  and  matters 
whatsoever. 

Tbroogh  this  commnnizing  activity  of  the  individual,  society  profits 

by  bis  experiences,  while  he  in  turn,  tbrougli  tbo  reactions  of  the  |>euple 

ia  his  enTironment,  learns  to  adjust  himself  to  bis  social  surroundings. 

(tld  espressos  himself  largely  for  the  purpose  of  learning  what 

n  any  given  sitanUon,  will  result  most  advantageously  in 
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rMp«ct  to  hi*  welfare.  The  adalt  expressea  himself  more  for  the  pur* 
poM  of  enforcing  bta  owo  oonoeptioiu  nod  making  them  uiUTenal  in 
effect.  The  child  oim  more  readily  adjust  himself  to  new  standards, 
while  the  adult  ceaAca  in  largo  part  tu  be  plailie.  Howcrer,  there  are 
in  every  community  "  searcben  after  truth,"  who,  though  mature,  are 
*<  open  to  conviction,"  and  who  easily  adapt  themseWet  to  the  beliefi 
and  practices  of  others. 

Sometimes  social  groups  fail  to  enforce  upon  a  member  prevRiling 
standards  of  oonduot.  "  Gangs  "  often  encourage  in  one  of  their  num- 
ber what  is  coudemued  in  home  and  school.  The  young  child  is  not 
markedly  studious  of  the  attitudes  of  the  people  about  him  toward  all 
his  actional  hut  he  teuds  to  follow  his  own  inciioatioDS,  except  wheo 
they  very  plainly  lead  him  into  trouble.  At  times  every  ohild  dolibeiw 
atelyruns  counter  to  the  ezpre^  wishes  of  his  assootates,  in  order  that 
be  may  hector  them,  or  gain  distinction  by  being  marked  as  a  non- 
oouformist.  Sometimes  the  adolescent,  craving  distinction  and  not 
being  able  to  attain  it  in  any  other  way,  purpoMfuUy  draws  upon  him- 
self ridicule;  though  this  is  decidedly  ezceptiooaL 

The  child,  and  the  adult  to  an  even  greater  extent,  are  always 
acting  in  the  presence  of  persons,  real  or  imaginary.  As  maturity 
is  approached,  distinct  personalities,  arbiters  of  conduct  and  focal  in 
oonsoidusness  in  childhood,  become  condensed  into  general  or  public 
feeling  of  approval,  indifference,  or  condemnation  of  conduct.  The 
recognition  of,  and  response  to,  public  sentiment  inereasea  with  devel- 
opment. Children  at  the  outset  act  in  accord  with  the  felt  desire  of 
particular  individuals,  such  as  father,  mother,  or  teacher. 

With  enlarging  social  experience  the  ohild  gains  a  more  or  loss  clear 
idea  of  the  attitudes  of  people  in  general  toward  social  questions  of 
interest  to  him.  Through  the  similar  reaction  of  different  persons  as 
arbiters  of  conduct,  individnals  merge  into  a  feeling  of  the  sentiment  of 
the  community  or  the  times.  Unusually  impressive  personalities  may, 
however,  retain  an  independent  place  in  the  social  conitciousuess  of 
the  individual,  and  play  a  more  prouiluont  part  than  pubUo  opinion 
in  his  reactions. 


CHAPTER  ni 


DUTY 


It  IB  a  mattei-  of  oommon  obserration  that  the  infant  reveals 
no  awareneaa  of  an  altera  whose  interests  should  be  consid- 
ered in  determining  his  behavior.  Attitudes  and  ^^.^^ 
activities  which  will  secure  him  food  and  relief  from  o*  ui*  ••"tt- 
distress  may  be  freely  performed  ;  and  fora  num-  obugatian 
ber  of  weeks,  eight  or  ten  at  the  least,  he  takes  *»*»»*o^ 
into  account  no  other  considerations  in  controlling  his  ac- 
tions.*   When  he  is  inclined  to  squall,  either  in  protest  or 
in  supplication,  be  does  so  without  self-restraint;  one  can 
discover  no  evidence  that  he  has  any  realization  of  the  neces- 
sity or  the  desirability  of  checking  himself  because  of  the 
feelings  or  wishes  of  others.*   From  his  standpoint  there 
is  nothing,  either  personal  or  material,  in  his  environment 
the  well-  or  ill-being  of  which  should  be  duly  considered  in 
determining  his  behavior.'  Of  course,  most  of  the  acts  he 

1  '*  For  Home  fims  aft«r  hirth  the  child  ia  littl«  more  thko  an  Incarnation 
of  appetits,  which  ktiowB  no  r«atnant,  and  onlj  yields  to  the  imdermimi:^ 
foroe  of  satiety."  (Snllj,  op.  eit.  p.  2S1.) 

Perez  vrtt«a  to  the  same  effoot  («p.  cit.  p.  290) :  '*  If  then  we  vish  to  oadei^ 
stand  the  masniog  of  tba  aetiooe  of  little  ohi]dr«n,  and  to  direct  tLeir  wills 
ia  a  owjf  111  and  pn>]?n»aiTa  maimer,  ve  miui  bear  iu  miud  that  all  their 
tandeBrdefl,  vbateYor  they  may  bo,  begin  and  end  with  egoism." 

*  A.  J.  H.  sends  the  followinf;  obsorvation,  which  he  thinka  illoatratea  a 
well-ni^h  unirersal  tendency  in  childhood :  — 

"  My  Utile  son  is  rery  fond  of  piotare  books,  and  eojoyi  haring:  ms  show 
Ihem  to  him.  Often  I  have  n't  time  to  attend  to  bira,  and  I  try  by  all  maouer 
ef  mvaos  to  sliow  him  tliat  I  cannot  posHibly  comply  with  his  wishes ;  bnt 
be  shows  no  regard  for  anytliing'  or  anybody  except  tii  hare  otheni  attend  to 
his  plesaores.  Be  will  try  to  pnU  me  oat  of  my  oluur  down  npon  the  mg  by 
main  force,  and  he  insiiits  that  his  plaaanre  be  attendtHi  to,  and  at  onco.  He 
cannot  toUmte  delay,  bat  tsaaei,  polls,  cries,  yells  until  ho  g^ets  what  he 
desires." 

'  If  the  reader  has  not  made  obserratioBS  relatinj;  to  this  matter  he 

*    *     t's  Tooal  demonstrations,  and  note  the  exproauuns  of 

J;  attitadsB,  and  it  will  be  ■»•&  tJLat  he  has  not  the 
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performs  suggest  an  instinctive  appreciation,  at  any  rate,  of 
personal  euvirunment  tti  be  dealt  with  in  some  way  and  for 
some  end  ;  but  the  principle  is  that  at  the  outset  this  end  is 
concerned  solely  with  self-gratification,  without  any  concern 
for  the  effect  of  his  actions  upon  the  altcr^  except  as  the 
latter  can  serve  him  in  his  need.  The  alter's  interests  and 
needs  and  evaluations  of  things  are  completely  ignored. 

As  we  follow  the  individual  in  his  development,  we  can 
observe,  by  the  twelfth  week  possibly,  the  beginning  of  what 
orieinoioi*  ™*y  ^  regarded  as  a  conscious  realization  of  cor- 
um  of  p«r-  taiu  differences  between  people  and  mere  things, 
ttBguiBhid  such  as  his  bottle,  his  cradle,  and  the  like.'  This 
ftoBtuafi  peahzation  is  indicated  by  the  peculiar  pleasure 
which  is  manifested  in  personal  association,  ns  portrayed 
especially  in  his  smile  and  in  his  characteristic  vocal  ex- 
pressions. But  here  at  the  dawning  of  the  sense  of  an  alter 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  cliild  has  even  a  suspicion  that 
the  former  experiences  discomforts  or  pleasures  resembling 
his  own.  He  does  nothing  whatever,  either  positively  or 
negatively,  to  heighten  the  one  or  lessen  the  other.  The  ad- 
vent of  the  alter  into  his  consciousness  has  not  yet  modified 
his  conduct  in  the  least,  except  to  make  him  more  demon- 
Btrative  in  the  effort  to  gratify  his  own  wants.  Indeed,  there 
is  yet  no  alter  in  the  true  sense.  There  are  simply  special 
sorts  of  objects  that  afford  a  peculiar  kind  of  pleasurti. 
These  objects  do  not  experience  pains  and  pleasures,  as  the 
eelf  does,  nor  lumger,  fear,  or  fatigue,  nor  suffer  fi*oni  cold 
or  uncomfortable  clothing  and  the  like.  They  are  simply  to 
be  used  and  enjoyed,  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  or  to  be 
sacrificed  for,  or  to  be  made  either  glad  or  sad.  In  short, 
there  are  no  other  selves  like  the  ego-self ;  the  latter  is  the 
sole  thing  in  the  universe  that  has  needs,  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  which  the  whole  world  exists.  Not  untU  the  indi- 

alighteBt  reg&rd  £or  uiytlung  but  liis  own  discomforts,  and  the  means  of 
relieTui^  them. 

'  This  point  ui  discaswd  in  some  detail  iii  Ote  aathor's  Linguiuie  Devetop' 
ment  and  Sdueation,  obap.  L 
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vidual  begins  to  interpret  others  on  the  basis  of  his  own  ex- 
1  perience  will  he  acquire  a  geuuLue  alter  sense.  lu  the  Erst 
f  stage  of  development  the  alter  is  simply  a  thing  of  a  peculiar 
character,  not  a  person  as  this  term  should  be  understood, 
'  Thus  ill-equipped  does  the  child  come  into  a  world  of  social 
^objects  and  values. 

-But  passing  'over,  for  the  moment,  several  months  of 
^lesson-taking  in  social  appreciation,  we  find  that  by  the  end 
of  the  first  year  the  child  seems  on  certain  occasions  to  re- 
strain his  teasing  or  crying,  to  mention  a  typical  form  of 
early  inhibitiou.  These  occasions  always  have  direct  social 
connections  of  some  sort.  Usually  the  mother,  governess,  or 
father  reacts  in  a  particular  manner  upon  the  child's  ex- 
pressions, and  this  incites  inhibitory  effort.  So,  too,  at  this 
time  the  child  will  go  a  little  way  at  least  in  sharing  his 
candy  and  playthings  with  the  members  of  the  family ;  ^ 
while  at  the  sixth  month  he  did  not  show  the  slightest  di&> 
position  to  do  this.  Jumping  forward  to  his  second  birth- 
day, wc  see  that,  even  when  he  is  alone,  he  will  luuler  certaia 

^  A  ctnrespondAnt  pves  a  nntnber  of  illnstrfttioDS  of  h»  ohit<i*8  fint  "  al- 
femutio  "  or  "ethical  "  actions,  of  which  the  following  are  typical ;  — 

"  M;  lilUe  son  is  a  Ultle  more  tbau  two  years  uld.  A  playmate  frequently 
comet  in  to  piny  with  him.  When  his  mother  or  father  ia  in  the  room  and 
ahowi  approval  of  his  aiwolfiahneos,  ho  is  willing  to  share  his  playthinfjv,  biit 
as  soon  as  no  older  person  is  in  tho  room,  he  soatcbea  his  things  away  a^ain. 
TVlies  alone  be  poshes  his  little  pUj-niate  off  the  chairs,  saying-,  '  baby  chair' 
cr^papa  ohair/  WheneTerany  older  person  is  about,  he  always  looks  for  an 
■pproTing  word  or  amils,  when  ha  condusoenda  to  lUiare  any  of  his  pooaes- 
mona. 

"  At  other  times  T  have  ohaervnd  him  to  heromn  unddenly  lavish  in  his 
g^nertisity,  and  allow  the  little  girl  to  have  nearly  all  of  hid  playthin^n,  nud 
especially  his  faTorit«  ones-  Each  lime  I  bare  obeerred  Idm  suddenly  to 
change  his  mind,  it  Beemed,  and  grab  his  things  away  again.  He  seems  to  bo 
ethical  by  Gta  and  starts. 

"  VThen  my  little  boy  was  about  a  year  old,  I  woold  thank  him  for  aay- 
thlng*  be  would  do  ua  my  request.  I  might  ask  him  for  some  ut  his  f^rupes, 
and  after  he  had  given  me  one  and  saw  me  »niU.e  and  cod  approval,  ho  woald 
give  roe  another  and  pause  for  the  asual  reaction.  This  he  might  oontinne  to 
do  until  all  of  his  oapdy  or  grapes  were  gone.  Then  he  might  cry  for  them 
again.  The  above  and  other  observations  have  oonvinoed  me  that  children 
ire  only  apparently  ethical,  i.  e,  they  consider  the  alter  only  because  tho 
Mwud  is  greater  tbao  tbe  saorifiee  tbat  ia  ueoeasary  is  ord«r  to  do  so." 
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conditions  refrain  from  tonching  objects,  say,  that  he  has 
been  inatructe>d  (we  shall  presently  see  what  is  implied  in 
this  term)  not  to  disturb  ;  whereas,  during  his  first  year, 
such  instruction  would  exert  no  Influence  upon  his  conduct 
a  few  moments  after  it  was  given.  He  will  now  apparently 
make  an  effort  to  control  his  impulse  to  interrupt  his  mother 
when  she  is  talking ;  he  will  strive  to  keep  his  food  from 
falling  on  the  flour,  because  of  his  having  been  urged  to  do 
so  by  some  person ;  and  these  are  but  typical  examples  of 
many  simple  social  actions  which  may  be  observed  at  this 
stage  of  development.  These  are  mentioned  in  this  place 
merely  &»  Illustrations  of  the  awakening  in  the  child  of  an 
awareness  that  he  should  control  his  conduct  with  reference 
to  the  oommands,  or  needs,  or  wishes  of  the  people  about 
him.  We  catch  bim  here  at  the  very  birth,  perhaps,  of  his 
Bense,  in  its  crudest,  most  elemental  form,  of  oughtness,  of 
duty,  and  it  may  l>e  of  ethical  feeling. 

How,  then,  does  the  child  come  to  difFerentiate  in  his 
consciousness  persons  from  things,  and  endow  the  former 
vk«*«Mi  ^'^^  ^^  ^"^  characters  of  personality?  Possibly 
ttxk»aiur  what  might  be  called  reflex  imitation  plays  a  part, 
"**'  aa  when  the  child  smiles  and  "coos "  in  response 

to  his  mother's  salutations ;  but  imitation  of  this  kind  does 
not  play  the  principal  role.  The  reactions  of  the  alter  upon 
the  child's  expressions  famish  him  his  most  important  data 
for  gaining  the  notion  that  the  alter  is  like  his  own  self.  It 
is,  of  course,  relatively  late  in  the  child's  development  before 
he  reaches  any  generalization  regarding  the  alter* s  feelings. 
In  the  early  stages  of  learning  the  child  simply  notes  how 
the  aiter  reacts  upon  the  situations  in  which  he  is  placed, 
and  the  former  begins  to  construct  his  idea  of  the  latter  on 
the  bases  of  these  reactions.  Thus  the  alter  is  a  thing  that 
acts  in  particular  ways  in  response  to  his  own  expressions ; 
and  the  young  child  is  quite  indifferent  to  all  the  activities 
of  the  alter  except  those  that  directly  afi^ect  him  for  good 
or  ill.  The  alter  is  not  a  thing  that  /eels  so  and  so,  as  he 
does  him*e1f. 
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Watch  the  infant  as  he  develops  both  positive  and 
atlve  social  attitudes,  {ollowing  precisely  the  lines  marked 
out  by  the  reactions  of  the  people  about  him.  Here  is  a 
child  whose  parents,  nurse,  brothers,  and  sisters  never  react 
positively  to  hia  disadvantage  when  he  grabs  sugar  lumps 
at  the  table,  say,  though  they  may  look  pained.  But  the 
infant  takes  no  cognizance  of  looks.  However,  when  these 
people  react  in  a  dynamic  way  to  his  discomfort,  then  he 
takes  notice.  This  shows  him  what  he  can  expect  from  these 
people,  and  later  he  may  assign  appropriate  feelings  to 
them  on  an  occasion  of  this  sort.  But  the  point  is,  that  he 
must  first  experience  their  positive  reactions  before  he  can 
get  started  in  assigning  to  them  personal  qualities.  A  study 
of  the  child  does  not  yield  evidence  to  the  eifect  that, 
through  imitation  alone,  he  would  make  progress  in  differ- 
entiating persons  from  things.  Take,  for  instance,  his 
imitation  of  his  mother^s  look  of  disapproval  in  certain 
situations.  One  may  see  children  who  mimic  the  motlier  in 
this,  and  they  have  apparently  no  appreciation  of  what  it 
signifies,  because  it  has  not  acquired  meaning  through  having 
been  directly  associated  with  more  dynamic  and  therefore 
more  effective  attitudes  on  her  part.  The  individual  who 
knows  what  the  disapproving  countenance  really  imports  is 
the  one  who  has  himself  had  painful  experiences  when  he 
has  seen  the  countenance  in  the  past ;  or  be  may  have  seen 
his  fellows  who  have  been  the  cause  of  it  suffer  on  account 
of  it.  And  this  instance  is  typical  of  many  others  that 
might  be  mentioned. 

Speaking  generally,  then,  expression  in  the  al^r  serves 
to  remind  the  cliild  of  what  the  former  has  done  in  the  past, 
snd  so  it  is  understood.  But  without  doubt  there  are  cer- 
tain expressions,  as  crying  and  laughter,  that  are  understood 
as  a  matter  of  instinctive  appreeiation  by  the  child.  Many 
observers  have  noticed  that  children  will  respond  sympathet- 
ically to  laughter,  and  be  overcome  when  they  see  another 
crying,  even  though  they  have  not  progressed  very  far  in 
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their  imitative  activities.  It  is  probable  that  this  luda  the 
ohild  in  guiniug^  a  ^*  cuusLUousuiiss  uf  kind,"  though  it  does 
not  serve  in  tlie  beginning  to  differentiate  very  clearly  per- 
sons from  animals,  as  the  pet  dog  or  kitten.  Indeed,  it 
seems  evident  that  for  many  months  the  child's  pets  are 
regarded  as  of  bis  kind.  lie  conducts  himself  toward  them 
much  OS  he  does  toward  the  people  about  him.  He  talks  to 
them,  laughs  at^  and,  as  he  seems  to  thiuk,  with  them ;  he 
plays  with  them,  aud  sobs  if  they  are  hurt  and  cry  out  with 
pain.  As  he  develops  be  gradually  grows  away  from  the 
animals,  in  the  sense  that,  as  his  range  of  aetion  and  ex- 
pression widens,  he  notices  that  his  pets  cannot  respond  to 
him  in  kiad.  At  the  same  time  he  find.s  himself  responding 
ever  more  completely  to  the  people  about  him ;  and  in  cou- 
scqucQCC  they  are  selected,  out  of  all  the  objects  environing 
him,  as  of  his  kind.  They  are  the  only  objects  tliat  can 
reciprocate  his  increasing  complexity  of  expression,  not  only 
thi*ough  language,  but  also  through  facial  expression,  laugh* 
ter,  and  the  like.  And,  parallel  with  this  development,  there 
goes  ou  a  constantly  increasing  complexity  in  both  the  posi- 
tive and  the  negative  reaction  of  persons  upon  tlie  individ- 
ual's actions,  so  that  by  the  fifth  year,  say,  people  must  be 
considered  in  his  activities  more  than  any  or  all  the  other 
objects  in  his  environment  combined.  At  every  turn  he  finds 
a  person  forbidding,  or  encouraging  and  rewarding ;  and 
all  this  experience  serves  to  differentiate  people  completely 
from  objects. 

The  point  will  bear  repetition,  that  the  experiences  which 
at  the  outset  enable  the  child  to  differentiate  the  alter 
--  .  .  from  things  in  general,  and  endow  hira  with  the 
•xBukaan  qualities  of  selfhood,  are  those  in  which  the  former 
ttiafw  is  by  the  latter  rewarded  in  some  manner  for  actions 
■•°"  that  please  him,  or  punished  for  actions  that  dis- 

please him.  When  the  child  shares  his  goods  with  his  fellows 
he  is  repaid  richly  in  bis  mother's  approval,  manifested  in 
Tarious  concrete  ways,  alike  in  deed  and  in  word ;  and  he 
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also  reoeivea  gifft3  and  pleasing  expressions  from  those  with 
whom  he  has  shared.  People  nniformly  exert  themselves  to 
make  the  child  feel  happy  when  he  shows  "  thoughtful " 
tendencies,  even  though  any  specific  act  may  be,  aa  it  usu- 
aUy  ia,  of  no  consequence  to  those  affected  by  it.  For  the 
child  from  six  mouths  on  there  are  always  words  of  com- 
m^idation  and  often  marked  demonstrations  when  he  is 
generous,  and  return  gifts  or  kindly  expressions,  with  ac- 
companying reasons  therefor,  impressing  aprineiple, — "You 
were  so  good  to  me,"  etc.,  or  "  Whenever  my  little  boy  is 

^kind  and  thoughtful,"  and  so  on  at  any  length.  The  prin- 
ciple invulve>il  hohls  fully,  in  its  negative  application,  for  the 
I's  "  egoistic  "  action.  Normally,  the  social  environment 

'  expresses  its  disapproval  in  ways  the  child  can  ajipreclato, 
when  he  is  **  thoughtless  "  or  "  selfish."  To  illustrate  this 
last  point :  when  he  is  *'  mean,"  the  persons  affected  make 
him  suffer  for  it;  his  brothers  and  sisters  tell  him  they  will 
not  share  with  him  ;  father,  mother,  and  teacher  make  him 
feel  unhappy  through  "  scolding  "  him,  or  shaming,  or  avoid- 
ing him ;  or  in  some  way  they  cause  htm  to  feel  that  un- 
happy resultji  have  followed  his  action.  Again,  when  he 
cries  his  mother  may  refuse  him  his  food,  or  she  may  show 
disapproval  in  her  face  or  voice  or  manner,  or,  in  the  last 
resort,  she  may  whip  him.  In  some  way  she  makofl  him 
realize  that  crying  ia  not  acceptable ;  and  this,  aa  a  typical 
experience,  gives  him  data  for  determining  the  propriety  of 
such  action. 

While  the  individual  is  taking  his  first  lessons  in  social 
conduct,  the  parents  and  teachers  freely  point  bim  to  people 
who  arc  "altruistic,"  and  they  praise  these,  and  tiy  in  every 
way  to  make  their  lot  seem  a  most  desirable  one.  Thus 
in  time  it  is  normally  made  obvious  to  the  novice  in  social 
behavior — and  witliout  doubt  his  natural  endowment  aids 
him  to  some  extent  in  attaining  this  realization  —  that  he 
can  as  a  rule  get  more  pleasure  from  whiit  turns  out  to  be 
(though  he  does  not  yet  know  the  difference)  a  generous 
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ratber  tlian  a  selfish  act.  While  he  ia  learning  this  lesson, 
one  can  observe  the  struggle  taking  place  between  an  origi- 
nal, self-gratifying  tendency  and  a  not-yet-very-clearly-felt  or 
definitely-established  social  one.  At  this  moment  one  sort 
of  action^  the  pui*ely  selfish,  may  gain  the  right  of  way ;  and 
at  the  next  another  sort,  the  generoiu,  may  become  supreme. 
The  principle  is  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  child's  experi- 
ences with  the  people  about  him  tend  to  make  what  is 
denoted  by  the  term  "  altruistic  action  "  seem  to  him  best 
suited  to  promote  his  interests ;  although,  it  must  be  re- 
peated, from  his  standpoint  there  is  not  yet  either  egoistic 
or  altruistic  conduct  as  we  understand  the  terms.  There  are 
simply  actions,  some  of  which  be  is  beginning  dimly  to  dis- 
cern turn  out  well,  and  are  performed  by  people  generally, 
while  others  turn  out  poorly,  and  are  as  generally  avoided.* 
For  a  number  of  months  the  child's  experience  with  people 
consists  mainly  in  discovering  that  they  will  rewai-d  him  for 
Dmioy-  certain  of  his  actions  and  punish  him  (in  some 
211^2^^  manner)  for  others.  But  as  he  develops,  it  hap- 
oiUMoon-  ptjng  jijat  he  and  his  mother,  father,  and  others 
ui«  aittr  come  to  react  upon  the  same  typical  situations, 
and  in  the  same  general  manner,  with  substantially  the 
same  outcome  in  ail  cases.  For  example,  the  pet  dog  pre- 

*  Kirkpfttriok  {op.  cit.  p.  161)  BvnimarizeB  th«  toattar  in  this  way :  "  Tlie 
iDdividoal  iu  society  learns  that  c«rtaui  sctionn  are  undeth-able,  l>ecau«e  they 
naiiH  iu  other  peraotu  performing  aots  that  are  OBpIeuant  to  him.  Out  of 
■uuli  «zp«n'fiiK;«i  gi-ow  tW  Uwm  goT«mmg  ew;iety.  Thv  child  Unda  that  some 
iiuitxncttv*  acU  an  more  pleaaurabl«  tlian  others,  ar  tbut  onu  kind  of  act 
interferes  with  anutlier,  aiid  thoB  learns  to  regulate  bin  cDndiict<  He  is  alao 
impreasGd  less  directly  with  tii«ir  undeainibility  by  th^  attitude  of  other 
people.  The  child  ia  at  fint  neither  mural  nor  immoral,  hnt  immoral.  He  is 
seting  according  to  hi.i  natural  instincts  when  biting'  and  striking  h\n  mother, 
as  mnch  as  when  ho  is  ktig^ng  and  kisaing  her,  and  ni>  mare.  In  both  rases 
he  aots  oa  hia  inttinots  and  feeling  prompt,  and  to  him  one  act  is  just  as  f  (MkI 
as  the  other.  Experience,  however,  soon  teaches  him  that  one  kind  of  not 
brings  plesaant  results  in  the  way  of  approbation  and  favor,  white  the  other 
brings  hiro  disapprobation  and  perhaps  punishment  He  thus  loams  thnb 
tome  acta  are  better  than  others.  '  Better/  bowerer,  means  to  him  merely 
more  pleasurable  in  resnlts  to  himself,  iiot  moriilly  better,  for  of  that  he  hua 
no  OODCOptiOB/' 
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Jaents  many  situations  upon  which  the  child  reacts,  sometioies 
[liappily,  at  other  times  unhappily  ;  sometimes  approvingly, 
land  at  other  times  disapprovingly;  and  the  father,  mottier, 
Land  others  usually  react  in  a  similar  manner  ia  any  given 
linstance.   They  laugh  when  the  child  does,  they  appear  to 
^c^y  when  he  does,  they  show  anger  with  the  child  at  the 
dog's  behavior,  and  ao  on  ad  libitum.  Thia  process  is  nor- 
mally going  on  all  the  time  in  the  development  of  the  child, 
from  the  eighth  or  ninth  month  forward.  In  this  the  parent 
generally  simulates  the  attitudes  and  expressions  of  the  child, 
and  the  latter  inevitably  comes  to  expect  that  the  aUer  will 
nsuaUy  react  as  he  does.  One  will  be  impressed  with  this 
he  will  follow  the  ordinary  child  during  his  third  year, 
[eay,  and  note  how  he  must  unlearn  much  that  he  learned 
•  in  his  first  year  regarding  the  parents'  attitudes  towai-d  his 
pets,  his  brothers  and  sisters,  and  so  on.  Of  course,  if  the 
parent  never  simulates  an  attitude  "in  sympathy"  with  the 
'child,  the  latter  will  not  sufPcr  disillusionment  later  ;  but  at 
the  same  time  he  will  not  so  readily  come  to  feel  that  the 
ent  is  of  his  kind.   It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  child 
ormally  grows  more  rapidly  with  his  mother  than  with  bis 
father  in  acquiring  the  consciousness  of  kind ;  the  former 
is  more  "  sympathetic  *'  than  the  latter,  and  the  child  learns 
readily  to  expect  from  her  reactions  like  his  own.  If  the 
Ichild  were  placed  only  with  persons  who  never  reacted  as 
ilie  did  in  any  situation,  he  would  continue  for  a  much  longer 
'period  than  he  usually  does  in  regarding  persons  as  things 
without  traits  like  himself.  It  is  community  of  action  that 
leads  him  to  feel  similarity  in  chai-acteristics ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  enables  him  to  view  the  alter  as  he  views  the 
self,  and  assign  to  him  the  feelings  and  attitudes  wbicb  be 
bimself  experiences. 

We  have  been  using  the  expressions  "like  himself," 
**  like  his  own,"  and  so  on  ;  but  the  child  does  not,  by  the 
end  of  the  first  year,  have  any  content  for  "  own  "  in  a  true 
eenae.  It  seems  rather  supei'fluous  to  say  that  "  self  *'  as  it 
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appears  to  the  reflective  person  does  not  exist  for  the  child, 
llie  latter  acts  as  a  self  long  before  he  has  an  idea  of  self. 
His  learning  (which  is  a  conscious  process)  in  the  early 
months  does  not  relate  to  self,  as  some  philosophers  have 
orgedf  but  it  concerns  the  alter  solely.  The  child  evidently 
regards  his  own  attitudes  and  states  as  objective  in  the  same 
sense  that  he  regards  the  attitudes  of  others  as  objective. 
Not  until  he  enters  the  reflective  epoch  does  he  form  a  notion 
of  self  as  differentiated  from  all  else.*  For  example,  K.  at 
the  age  of  one,  S.  at  four,  and  V.  at  seven,  show  no  evidence 
of  possessing  any  idea  of  a  self,  of  a  sdf-conscious  self,  though 
the  lajst  two  at  any  rate  can  and  do  use  the  term  "  self," 
and  they  show  in  their  actions  that  they  have  a  knowledge 
of  the  relations  of  the  self  to  the  alter  in  many  of  the  sitna* 
tions  of  life.  Without  question,  much  of  what  an  onlooker 
might  think  denoted  an  explicit  knowledge  of  self  in  the 
child's  action,  might  be  wholly  instinctive ;  consciousness 
at  the  moment  might  really  be  objective  in  content,  as  op- 
posed to  what  is  implied  in  the  popular  signification  of  the 
term  "  subjective."  Self  for  the  child  is  a  body  of  predomi- 
nantly instinctive  attitudes  and  tendencies ;  it  is  not  at  all 
a  matter  of  focal  awareness. 

At  this  point  we  must  inquire  how  it  is  that  the  indi- 

^  The  following  obserrations  ma;  be  intecl  at  this  pcnnt.  Hr.  B.  aaja: 
"  Last  ipring  at  the  elonng  exercises  giveo  by  the  pnpils  of  the  model  sohool, 
I  had  an  opporttmit;  of  obserring  the  behavior  of  children,  from  the  kinder- 
garten to  the  eighth  grrade,  before  a  gronp  of  people.  The  children  (tf  the 
lover  grades  up  till  about  the  fifth  invariably  showed  not  the  slightest  trace 
of  embarrasament.  This  was  by  no  means  so  tnie  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  grade  pnpils,  or  those  old  eoongh  ordinarily  to  be  in  those  grades. 
I  noticed  that  the  children  who  gave  a  Christmas  entertainment  last  year  in 
my  home  town  behaved  in  a  similar  manner. 

H.  J.  W-  gives  this  testimony  :  "  My  mother  nsed  to  have  me  as  a  child 
Bay  before  visitors  my  prayers  that  she  had  tanght  me,  to  show  how  many  I 
knew.  I  delighted  in  this  at  first,  and  said  my  lines  very  londly  and  boldly ; 
bnt  after  the  seventh  or  eighth  year  I  vonld  shrink  and  cringe,  and 
mother  would  have  to  nrge  me  very  firmly  before  I  would  consent.  I  fre- 
quently forgot  my  well-lsamed  lines,  which  I  conld  repeat  glibly  at  other 
times,  when  alone  or  in  the  presence  of  nobody  outside  the  family.  This 
dunge  seemed  to  come  over  me  rather  suddenly." 
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viiiual  learos  the  meaning  of  the  attitudes  of  the  alter.  The 
argument  thus  far  has  proceeded  from  themncep-  bitnpMUi- 
tion  that  the  ohikls  ethical  development  depends  Jf,^^?|  ^'. 
mainly  upon  the  character  of  the  reactions  of  the  vrHtiAu 
alter  upon  his  expressions.  Wliat  arouses  hostile  reactions 
iu  the  alter  must  as  a  rule  be  abandoned,  while  what  pleases 
him  may  be  freely  performed.  But  how  cao  the  individual 
tell  when  the  alter  is  pleased,  or  otherwise?  Baldwin  has 
indicated  one  answer  to  this  question.  The  child,  he  says, 
early  "  ejects "  his  feelings, and  ascribes  them  to  the  alter; 
or,  in  other  words,  he  interprets  what  he  finds  in  the  alter 
in  terms  of  his  own  experience  under  similar  circumstances. 
When  he  sees  the  mother  laughing  he  concludes,  in  his 
naVve  manner  of  course,  that  she  feels  as  he  does  when  ho 
laughd.  So  he  is  constantly  acting  uu  the  assumption  that 
he  can  determine  the  alter'n  feelings  from  his  expreHaions, 
on  the  basin  of  the  relation  l>etween  any  particular  feeling 
of  his  o\m  and  its  characteristic  expression.  But  this  answer 
can  be  at  best  only  partially  true.  For  one  thing,  it  shoidd 
be  recognized  that  there  is  an  instinctive  factor  operating 
in  the  child^a  *'-  reading  "  tlte  expressions  of  the  alter.  The 
ini^t  can  ''  read  "  the  mother's  face  and  voice  before  be 
has  entered  the  **  ejective  "  period.  He  reacts  appropriately 
to  the  expressions  of  good-will  and  of  anger  before  he  has 
himself  expressed  these  states.  So,  too,  he  seems  instinct- 
ively to  feel  more  or  less  completely  the  meaning  of  sob- 
bing, as  indeed  the  pet  dog  does,  for  it  will  show  evidence 
of  distress,  or  at  least  of  disturbance,  when  it  is  in  the  pre< 
sence  of  one  weeping.  It  is  probable  that  the  individual 
oomes  among  us  equipped  to  respond  with  ftome  meaAure  of 
appropriateness  to  the  fundamental  types  of  emotional  ex- 
pression, even  before  he  feels  the  emotions  himself;  and 
often  this  inherited  responsiveness  extends  to  rather  com- 
plicatetl  and  subtle  expressions.  X.  at  the  age  of  one  and 
one  half  years  evidently  feela  the  meaning,  in  a  general  way 
only  of  course,  of  even  slight  modifications  in  the  featural 
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expresaion  o{  her  mother.  8.  at  fleren  is  much  keener  io 
noting  changes  in  expression  ;  he  is  certain  to  detect  in  those 
near  to  him  any  (litiphiy  of  sombreness  or  gloom  or  disap- 
proval.  It  is  not  probable  that  in  this  responsiveness  he  is 
interpreting  in  the  light  of  his  own  experience  solely,  for  he 
has  not  had  experience  of  just  the  sort  he  reacts  to  in  the 
aiter.  In  a  sense  the  wore  fuudamentftl  types  of  expression 
have  meaning,  and  produce  responses  iu  the  child,  ou  the 
same  principle  as  the  burning  candle  does ;  a  definite  ten- 
dency to  appr^sement  and  reaction  in  both  cases  is  provided 
for  at  birth,  and  it  functions  when  the  appropriate  occasion 
is  presentetl. 

It  is  not  apparent  why  the  child  should  not  learn  the 
meaning  of  expression  as  he  does  anything  else,  by  relating 
it  to  its  accompaniments  as  well  as  to  its  antecedents  and 
consequents.  When  he  sees  a  smiling  face,  say,  and  bis 
mother  at  the  same  moment  gives  him  pleasure  in  one  way 
or  another,  be  easily  comes  to  expect  pleasure  when  he  de< 
teotB  this  expression ;  and  in  all  his  reactions,  and  in  his 
imagery,  so  far  as  he  has  any,  he  associates  smiling  faces 
with  cei'tain  consequents  that  we  designate  as  generous, 
kindly  treatment  In  due  course  he  will  acqture  the  terms 
that  denote  the  meaning  of  this  particular  attitude,  — kindly, 
good-natured,  happy,  friendly,  and  the  like,  —  but  they  all 
go  back  to  his  early  experience  in  associating  a  certain  ex- 
pression with  a  characteristic  outcome  in  terms  of  his  own 
pleasure  and  pain.  It  is  really  not  necessary,  in  order  that 
the  child  should  react  appropriately  to  the  ofter,  that  he 
shonld  be  able  to  image  the  feelings  that  lie  back  of  the 
alters  expressions;  aud  while  the  terms  used  by  the  adult 
in  denoting  expression  do  refer  apparently  to  emotional 
states,  still  for  the  child  they  indicate  solely  positive  atti- 
tudes in  the  alter. 

"When  V.  hears  me  speak  of  a  certain  woman  as  a 
"  sour  "  |.)erson,  he  interprets  the  wort!  in  terms  of  the  way 
she  treats  him,  and  also,  thongh  not  so  prominently,  iu 
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terms  of  the  expreesiou  on  ber  face.  He  does  not  now,  aa  a 
matter  of  fact,  conoelve  uf  certain  emotional  states  as  the 
basis  of  his  own  feeling  and  expression.  He  interprets  all 
the  terms  he  hears  descriptive  of  disposition  or  character, 
or,  in  general,  of  emotion,  in  terms  of  his  experience  with 
the  persona  involved,  just  as  he  would  interpret  the  term 
**  ugly,"  say,  if  it  were  used  to  describe  a  dog  which  bad 
bitten  him.  We  can  easily  believe  that  an  individual 
equipped  with  the  child's  intellectual  out6t,  but  lacking  ex> 
preaaioQ  altogether,  could  still  learn  in  the  nuinner  indicated 
the  meaning  of  the  grosser  forma  at  least  of  expression  in 
the  alter^  as  well  as  in  animals.  At  the  same  time  it  is  obvious 
that,  given  a  creature  which  feels  and  expresses  and  "ejects" 
his  experience  into  things  like  himself,  he  will  all  the  more 
readily  discover  the  meaning  of  expressions  similar  to  his 
own  in  the  creatures  with  which  he  has  experience. 

Unquestionably,  then,  as  the  child  develops,  he  tends  to 
interpret  the  meaning  of  attitudes  in  others  on  the  basis  of 
similar  attitudes  in  himself,  and  to  the  alter  he  normally 
ascribes,  ever  more  largely  with  development,  the  feelings 
which  he  himself  experiences.  As  a  result  of  this  tendency, 
by  the  time  he  reaches  maturity  he  becomes  in  a  manner 
the  measure  of  all  things.  This  does  not  seem  to  involve 
any  peculiar  psyi^hological  process,  nor  does  it  iutroduoe 
anv  new  psychological  principle.  When  tlie  child  becomes 
acquainted  with  tlie  traits  of  his  own  dog,  he  tends  to  a8<>ribe 
its  characteristics  to  every  dog  at  all  resembling  his  own ; 
and  this  law  is  imiversal  in  its  application.  Now,  is  it  not 
reasonable  to  say  that  as  the  child  matures  his  conscionsness, 
so  far  as  it  is  personal,  becomes  filled  ever  more  largely 
with  his  own  ex|)erience  and  attitudes,  which  be  has  learned 
aa  he  learns  everything  else;  and  that  he  then  ascribes  to 
objects  like  himself  the  qualities  and  feelings  which  he  finds 
in  this  object  he  knows  most  about?  In  tliis  law-abiding 
I  fray  he  must  come  gradually  to  give  the  alter  some  such 
an  outfit  of  feelings,  ueeds,  and  desires  as  he  iinds  in  him- 
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eelf ;  it  is  inevitable  that  be  should  do  this.  Yet  it  should 
be  recognized  that  the  individual  uBually,  if  not  always,  favors 
himself  in  his  attitude*)  toward  the  alter;  that  is,  the  needs 
of  the  alter  arc  not  usually  seen  to  be  (]uite  as  pressing  as 
his  own  in  similar  situations,  —  his  pains  are  not  as  severe, 
His  bravery  is  not  as  marked,  his  sclHshncss  is  greater,  and 
so  on  ad  libitum.  It  is  a  rare  child  who  can  evaluate  the 
experience  of  a  comrade,  especially  when  the  two  are  brought 
into  competitive  relations,  exactly  as  he  evaluates  his  own 
experience  under  approximately  identical  conditions.  Such 
a  tihing  is  never  seen  in  infancy,  when  the  alter  is  a  thing  to 
be  adjusted  to  and  used  for  the  advantage  of  self;  the  in- 
terests of  tlie  ego  give  a  special  importance  to  the  experiences 
of  self  as  compared  with  the  alter. 

This  will,  perhaps,  be  the  best  place  in  which  to  take  a 
glance  at  some  popular  notions  regarding  the  relations  of 
ropsUx  the  self  and  the  alter  in  the  typical  situations  of 
■iflottu'ut*  social  intercourse.  In  current  psychological  theory 
5J*^^"*  the  two  are,  or  tend  to  become,  inseparably  asso* 
ihtatttr  ciated  in  all  thought  and  action.  However,  this  is 
more  evidently  true  of  the  mature  individual  than  of  the 
child,  as  our  previous  discussion  has  indicated.  It  is  prob- 
able that  when  the  child  is  pounding  his  nursery  floor  with 
a  hammer  he  is  in  only  a  very  remote  sort  of  way  conscious 
of  on  alter;  possibly  his  conscionsncss  at  the  time  may  con- 
tain only  things.  It  is  true  that  in  time  even  this  act  will 
be  likely  to  acquire  some  personal  connections,  which  will 
govern  the  individual  in  its  performance ;  but  just  now  one 
woiUd  need  to  depend  on  faith  in  order  to  say  that  the  alter 
entered  into  the  process  at  all.  If  there  are  people  looking 
on,  the  child  may  endeavor  to  attract  their  attention,  but 
even  so,  his  cbief  interest  may  have  no  personal  reference. 
Surely  we  can  take  him  early  enough,  when  he  is  just  be- 
ginning to  grab  at  the  bright  objects  in  his  cradle,  or  when 
he  is  making  every  effort  to  get  food,  and  we  can  then  ace  that 
the  alter  plays  no  role  in  determining  his  action.  The  grati- 
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fication  of  appetite  at  the  outset  <loeR  not,  bo  far  as  the 

child^s  coD8ciouftnc8s  is  concerned,  involve  the  alter  in  any 

way.  In  time,  though,  every  act  of  taking  footl  will  doubt- 

less  gain  some  sort  of  personal  associations,  so  that  the  alter 

will  be  in  consciousness,  focally  or  luaigiually,  when  food 

I  is  eaten ;  but  this  will  be  the  result  solely  of  associational 

lexperience.  la  the  beginning  of  life  the  child's  conscious- 

rness  is  concerned  only  with  things  to  be  used  in  some  way; 

ll)ut  with  development  all  the  relations  with  these  things 

Icome  to  be  loaded  with   personal  values.    At  every  step 

I  upward,  then,  the  alter  comes  nannally  to  play  a  constantly 

increasing  part  in  the  thoughts,  feelings,  and  attitudes  of 

[the  self. 

The  seers  of  every  age  have  taught  that  we  are  members 
'  of  one  body,  and  if  one  prospers  all  will  be  prospci-ed,  while 
if  one  suffers  all  will  be  afflicted.  The  likeness  between  the 
social  and  the  biological  organism  in  this  respect  was  sug- 
|>;ested  long  ago.  In  tlte  human  body  there  are  various  mem- 
^liers  related  to  one  another  in  such  a  way  that  each  attends  to 
some  specisU  need,  and  the  entire  organism  profits  thereby. 
The  more  effectively  any  special  organ  performs  its  particu- 
lar task,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  community  as  a  wliole. 
Its  work  is  at  once  Individualistic  and  socialistic,  egoistic 
and  altruistic.    The  eye  must  be  eager  to  get  from  the 
environment  ererything  that  will  gratify  its  own  desires  ;  but 
the  greater  its  snooefls  in  this  regard,  the  more  completely 
will  the  needs  of  the  entire  organism  be  providet!  for.  So, 
aooordbg  to  this  view,  egoism  and  altruism  in  the  hiunan 
|1)ody  are  complementary,  and  not  antagonistic,  in  the  out- 
"come;  an  organ  cannot  work  for  self  without  working  for 
others  at  the  same  time.  If  it  should  deliberately  set  about 
to  work  for  the  alter,  it  would  have  to  proceed  in  its  own 
I  way,  which  would  result  in  ministering  to  its  own  special 
So,  extending  the  argument  to  society,  the  interests 
of  the  individual  and  of  the  group  are  regarded  as  identical ; 
what  is  best  for  the  one  is  best  for  the  other ;  there  can  be 
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no  genuine  antagonism.  It  has  remained  for  modern  stu- 
deotji  of  society  and  social  development  greatly  to  eictend 
and  pcr{e(;t  this  notion  of  social  solidarity,  and  to  show  how 
the  interests  of  the  self,  and  all  ita  thoughts,  feelings,  and 
volitions,  are  bound  up  with  those  of  the  alter^  which  seems 
to  obliterate  the  old  opposition  between  egoism  and  altru- 
ism. As  Cooley  states  it,  the  ego  is  always  acting  for  the 
approval  of  some  alter,  so  that  there  can  never  be  such  a 
thing  as  "  aelfiahness '*  in  the  jwpular  understanding  of  the 
term. 

This  conception,  which  appears  so  attractive  at  first  sight, 
is  nevertheless  only  a  partial  trutb.  Keeping  to  the  biulogi- 
AMtketn-  ^  illtistratiou,  it  is  a  simple  fact  that,  in  the 
untu^  nutrition  of  the  body,  a  croup  of  special  ors:ans 
t^ttittr  or  a  smgle  organ  may  under  certam  oonditiona 
**•***"•*'  secure  an  undue  share  of  nutriment  at  the  expense 
of  other  organs.  Wben  the  bodily  community  is  prosperous ; 
when  there  is  nutrition  enough  for  all  organs ;  when  there  is 
DO  crisis  to  be  met,  there  appears  to  be  perfect  cooperation 
and  mutual  sharingamong  all  the  organs.  But  when  the  crisis 
does  come,  there  is  apt  to  be  struggle  for  survival  among 
the  organs.  For  example,  when  the  energy  is  running  low 
in  the  organism,  the  braiu  may  make  such  demands  upon 
the  available  supply  that  the  muscles  and  the  digestive  sy*. 
tern  will  suffer ;  and  the  reverse  may  also  be  true.  In  dis^ 
ease  it  is  generally  the  case  that  some  member  of  the  bodily 
organism  is  not  receiving  adequate  nouriehment,  because 
there  is  not  enou^  for  the  entire  community  of  organs,  and 
some  are  greedy  in  appropriating  more  than  of  right  belongs 
to  them  if  tlie  principle  of  identity  of  interests  is  regarded 
as  the  ruling  one.  Of  course,  in  the  end  the  greedy  ones 
will  be  penalize<l  for  their  sefishness,  smce  the  weak  organs 
will  lower  the  vitality  of  the  body  as  a  whole :  and  ultimately 
total  destruction  will  ensue.  But  temporarily  an  egoistic 
organ  may  act  in  hostility  to  the  warfare  of  the  alter^  and 
be  prospered  on  account  o£  its  cupidity ;  and  in  the  general 
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"break-up  at  the  end,  certain  organs  live  considerably  longer 
than  others,  because  they  have  an  advfiutage  in  utilizing  the 
energies  of  the  organism.  Happily,  though,  nature  has  ao 
constituted  things  that,  on  the  whole,  there  is  such  a  rela- 
tion between  the  members  of  the  bodily  community  that 
they  can  work  together  in  prosperity  for  a  long  time  as  a 
unity. 

How  is  it  now  in  the  social  body?  If  oue  secures  what  he 
wishes  for  self,  must  it  always  be  through  ministering  to 
the  needs  of  the  group  of  which  he  is  a  member  ?  If  it  is 
justifiable  to  use  the  terms  egoism  and  altruism  at  all, 
should  it  be  simply  to  describe  the  relative  breadth  of  the 
individual's  social  interesta?  Is  the  egoistic  person  merely 
one  who  works  for  the  alter  in  a  nanxiw  and  relatively  non- 
vital  way, — ^as  when  he  spends  his  life  in  pursuit  of  gold 
he  must  serve  others,  but  both  his  aim  and  his  serWce  are 
relatively  low  and  of  only  temporary  worth?  On  the  other 
hand,  is  the  altruistic  individiuil  oue  who  works  for  self, 
bnt  in  doing  this  he  must  serve  others  in  some  really  im- 
portant and  enduring  manner?  It  is  claimed  by  some 
writers  that  the  man  who  is  generous,  who  cares  for  the  sick 
and  needy,  who  supports  all  meritorious  enterprises,  will 
receive  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  his  fellows  in  return, 
and  these  are  for  him  the  moat  substantial  and  im^mrt^nt 
of  all  possible  rewards  for  his  effoi-ts. 

Looking  at  this  matter  from  the  developmental  stand- 
point, it  ia  impossible  to  see  how  any  one  could  think  there 
was  no  Kuch  quality  as  egoism  in  childhood,  supposing  egoism 
to  denote  undue  or  exclusive  concern  for  self  to  the  ncffleet 
or  detriment  of  the  alter.^  What  does  a  three  months'  old 
babe  know  or  care  about  the  alter  ?  IIow  does  he  serve  the 

^  Tbo  following  from  Coole;  (c^  cit.  p.  02)  may^  be  noted  in  tbta  conoeo- 
tioo:  — 

"  Half  anil  oUi«r  do  itat  «xist  as  luutnally  exclusire  facts,  aad  plirueology 
vhioli  impliaB  that  thay  do,  likii  tha  antitheau  egaism  Teraiu  altrtUam,  U 
opt*  to  the  objaotioD  of  Ta^enew,  if  not  of  falaity." 

Ag«in,p.lOO:  "TUa  aatiafaotioo,  or-whAt«T«r  yon  chooM  to  call  it,  that 
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alter  in  obtaining  what  he  wishes  ?  The  service  all  goes  cme 
way ;  it  is  all  take  and  no  give.  And  this  continues  for 
many  months,  and  without  educative  influences  of  the  kind 
described  on  preceding  pages  it  would  probably  extend,  in 
a  subdued  form  at  leaatf  into  maturity,  lor  one  who  Btudies 
a  child  in  his  reactionti  ujwn  the  social  environment,  there 
can  be  no  doubting  the  fact  that  in  his  own  consciotisness 
he  is  an  egoist  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  term ;  and  even 
viewed  from  without,  it  does  not  appear  that  ho  concerns 
himself  with  the  needs  or  desires  of  the  alter,  except  as  his 
own  ends  are  thereby  very  obviously  ministered  to.  He  is 
constantly  demanding  service,  not  proposing  equitable  ex- 
change  of  services,  as  mea  roust  do  in  maturity,  which  com- 
pels the  individual  to  give  consideration  to  the  desires  of 
the  alter.  Moreover,  young  children  do  not  utilize  what 
they  secure  from  one  group  of  persona  for  the  advantage  of 
another  group,  in  order  to  gain  the  good-will  and  esteem  of 
this  group,  as  the  adult  does. 

If  now  it  be  asked  whether,  in  the  child's  activities,  he 
ever  seeks  to  do  another  good  without  reference  to  the  ad- 
___  ,  vantage  to  self,  the  answer  will  not  be  in  accord 
kttitidM  In  with  current  theory  toucbmg  this  matter,  as  ex- 
pounded  by  certain  psychologists.  E.  in  her  daily 
life  at  twelve  performs  good  offices  for  her  younger  sister 
and  brothers,  which  could  not  be  regarded  as  egoistic,  in 
the  popular  sense  of  the  term,  by  any  unprejudiced  ob- 
server. For  example,  she  gives  up  her  reading  to  repair  her 
sister's  doll,  even  though  she  has  not  been  asked  to  do  80  ; 
and  she  gains  absolutely  nothing  from  her  altruistic  act, 
except  the  happy  expressions  of  the  recipient  of  her  favor. 

one  ^tB  when  htt  prefen  htii  duty  to  aoma  other  oourwt  U  just  as  tnuch  hU 
own  as  viy  pteasura  ho  ronanncoK." 

Still  a^in,  ha  «Ay«  (p.  343) ;  '*  Aa  a  inatt»r  of  tact,  ego  and  alt^t  aell 
and  aympiLthy,  ara  corrvlatWe,  and  always  miiitrled  in  etbioal  jodgmeots, 
which  ara  not  distinjrnished  by  bavin^  Ina  self  and  more  other  in  tbcm,  bat 
by  being  n  eotnpleter  aynthests  of  all  pertinent  iinptilaos.  The  cbarsuterutfcio 
of  a  aeoM  of  right  is  not  ego  or  alter,  intlividual  or  social,  but  mental  umfica- 
tioD,  and  tbe  peonliar  feeling  that  aocompaDy  it." 
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She  probably  does  not  experience  the  pleasure  of  a  "  satis- 
fied conscience, "  such  as  the  adult  does ;  she  is  simply 
moved  by  an  impulse  to  serve,  and  she  goes  with  the  im- 
pulse. She  expects  no  return,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that 
she  is  compensated  in  the  way  certain  theorists  maintain. 
She  would  serve  any  child  as  readily  as  her  sister ;  and  she 
serves  them  in  other  ways  than  the  one  indicated.  To  be 
sure,  such  activities  do  not  constitute  a  large  part  of  her 
daily  life ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  do  the  purely  egoistio 
actions  occupy  a  prominent  place.  She  moves  through  the 
day,  doing  the  tasks  assigned  her  in  school  and  at  home 
without  a  definitely  luarked  attitude,  either  egoistio  or  al- 
truiatio.  So  far  as  her  own  consciousness  is  concerned,  a 
large  part  of  her  attitudes  are  without  doubt  neutral, 
though  viewed  ah  extra  thoy  apparently  tend  in  one  direc- 
tion or  another.  She  does  not  deliberately  plan  to  serve 
others,  except  when  the  spirit  of  giving  is  general  about 
her,  us  at  Christmas  time,  when  she  applies  herself  for 
weeks  to  making  gifts  for  her  companions.  Neither  does 
she  plan  in  any  purposeful  way  to  add  to  her  own  pleasures ; 
she  simply  adjusts  herself  from  moment  to  moment  in  any 
situation  in  which  she  may  be  placed  so  as  to  get  the  most 
out  of  it,  according  to  the  desires  of  the  instant.  If  there 
be  competitiou  for  pleasures,  as  in  the  use  of  books,  or  ap- 
paratus in  the  gymnasium,  she  ordinarily  keeps  what  things 
she  can  get  as  long  as  she  enjoys  them,  and  if  there  be  not 
too  great  protest ;  but  if  her  competitors  make  a  disturb- 
ance, she  may  surrender  to  them  as  the  best  way  to  adjust 
matters. 

She  is,  however,  always  ^ore  ready  to  yield  to  the  en- 
treaties, and  even  the  bullying,  of  her  sister,  who  is  still  a 
babe,  than  to  her  brothers,  who  are  about  her  equals  in 
most  forms  of  competition.  She  appears  to  feel  that  the 
latter  can  care  for  themselves,  and  are  ordinarily  to  be 
resisted  in  their  aggressions;  though  she  will  not  resist  the 
aggressions  of  the  former,  which  are  more  marked  than  in 
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the  case  of  the  brothers.  But  the  apparently  helpless  and 
needy,  if  they  are  at  the  same  time  not  repulsive,  seem  to 
arouse  the  altruistic  impulses  far  more  readily  than  those 
who  seem  strong  and  capable,'  though  it  is  a  matter  of 
feeling,  not  of  reBection,  certainly  in  the  eai'ly  years. 

As  the  individual  develops  through  adolescence,  it  can  be 
noted  that  a  constantly  larger  proportion  of  his  actioDA  are  re- 
moved  from  the  neutral  olass.^  As  he  grows  in  reflectiveness 
he  becomes  ever  more  conscious  of  the  effect  of  his  conduct 

*  The  foUotring  inatanoe  givea  by  A.  S.  (an  adolt)  illtutrates  quit*  Uw 
opiHMiLu  at  tliU  BUtument:  — 

"  I  baVB  boon  muob  intsreited  raop.ntly  iu  tbo  obMirTAtion  of  ■  child  of 
fiva.  lie  is  in  mattAra  of  roiKlii«<t  mther  [loorl;  duvipUoud.  Iu  degree  of  ira* 
«alfi»hifM  1  lutT«  s*«n  faw  childrun  hut  nqunJ.  Uowsver,  this  doMo't  appur 
to  1>«  A  mattar  of  traistsg  at  all.  Having  f  ww  attracLive  charACtetistiea,  ht  it 
made  little  of  by  mye«lf  and  a  friend,  and  yet  He  nlmoct  osT«r  a*eH  oa  bat 
li«  innsta  on  (pving'  as  Bomething.  if  he  has  aaythin^  to  (ire.  I  bare  rarelj 
done  him  a  favor,  aod  only  DccaflioDolly  do  I  more  than  grv^t  him. 

"  The  other  day  be  came  through  tbo  dining-room  where  I  vaa  lented.  In 
his  hand  h«  hold  a  few  snoall  confections,  given  him  by  a  friend,  Ho  offered 
Bie  one.  which  I  declined.  He  ioeisted,  and  I  declined.  Bein^  seated  at  the 
oppoaite  aide  of  the  table,  be  could  u't  reach  me,  to  he  called  oat,  '  Hera, 
yoB  catch  it,'  which,  however,  I  did  not  offer  to  do.  Being  called  away  by 
bia  Tnotlter,  be  laid  the  candy  on  the  table  beside  aoniD  onn,  and  said,  '  Toa 
give  it  to  her  I '  and  departed,  Tbis  all  oocnrred  very  qnietly  in  a  moment  of 
time,  and  I  'm  inr«  hie  motive  was  not  yat  to  have  bis  way  in  spite  of  my 
oppoeitloQ. 

"On  another  oooaaion  he  entered  the  sitting-room  chewing  gum.  'How 
many  pieces  of  gam  did  yoa  get  for  five  cents?'  asked  some  one.  'Two 
packagM,'  was  the  reply.  '  Give  me  a  piecti,  pluaae  t '  I  remarked,  not  know- 
tag  whether  he  had  any  left.  Taking  several  pieces  out  of  hb  pocket,  he 
proceeded  to  distribute  tbsm  indiscrimlnntaly  about  the  room  till  the  last 
piece  was  gouu. 

*'  Again,  seeing  my  friend  across  the  street,  he  r-alled  ont, '  Wait,  Mlac  G., 
1*11  give  yoD  some  candy  1 '  and  be  trudged  over  to  give  it  to  her." 

'  Kirkpatrick  {op.  eit.  p.  124)  eays  selGsbaess  does  not  appear  until  yoath 
is  reached.  Note  the  following :  — 

"Youths  are  then  for  the  first  time  genaiuely  selGsb,  alnco  if  a  aelfiah  act 
is  done  now  it  may  bo  io  opposition  to  an  altruistic  impulse,  while  before 
this  it  involved  only  a  choice  between  immediate  and  remote  plesunras  to 
self.  Trne  selfialineBS  emerges  only  when  botb  the  lower  iudividaaliatis  and 
the  higher  altrtiiitiD  impuJaes  are  felt-  The  a^iolescest  may  therefore  be  the 
most  B«l&ah  or  the  most  sel{-saen6ciogof  beinga,  and  is  often  each  in  tnm," 

It  will  be  apparent  to  the  reader  that  Kirkpatrick  oses  the  term  selfish- 
ness in  a  v»ry  different  oense  from  what  it  has  been  used  tbna  far  in  oar  dis- 
ooasion. 
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t^n  his  fortunes  and  destiny,  and  he  is  governed  accord- 
ingly. At  times  he  unquestionably  brings  self  to  the  front, 
and  deliberately  works  for  its  interests  in  ways  in  which  he 
thinks  these  will  be  most  effectively  advanced.  At  other 
times  he  consciously  stiives  for  the  good  of  his  associ- 
ates ;  though  it  is  probable  that  in  this  striving  he  is  more 
conscious  than  the  child  of  twelve  of  the  reward  he  will  have 
in  the  good-will  of  the  beneficiary  and  the  esteem  of  the 
social  group.  Kewards  of  this  sort  do  not  make  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  the  young  child  anyway.  As  the  individual's 
foresight  increases,  as  he  is  able  to  look  ahead  and  note  the 
consequences  of  his  conduct,  his  actions,  viewed  from  with- 
out,  take  on  an  lucreasingly  altruistic  character;  but  re- 
garded from  within  they  would  probably  be  found  to  be 
dictated  in  the  interests  of  the  self  as  well  as  the  alter. 
The  girl  of  twelve  is  to  some  extent  spontaneously,  or  per- 
haps instinctively,  altruistic  at  times ;  whereas  the  girl  of 
twenty  may  be  much  more  altruistic  in  the  extent  and  effect 
of  her  actions,  but  not  any  more  so  in  her  feeling.  But  even 
the  latter  is  spontaneous  in  her  altruism  in  some  situations, 
mainly  those  of  a  maternal  character,  —  sacrificing  for  the 
young,  her  own  offspring  predominantly,  but  not  exclu- 
sively. What  prompts  the  mother  to  serve  when  service  in- 
volves suffering?  Her  view  probably  does  not  extend  much 
beyond  the  circumstances  of  the  moment.  Service  is  needed, 
and  it  will  be  given  without  price.  Here  the  alter  is  the 
focus  of  all  feeling  and  effort.  There  is  probably  an  in- 
stinctive tendency  which  abides  with  the  individual  during 
life,  and  which  causes  him  often  to  minister  to  the  needs  of 
others  without  asking  whether  he  shall  be  duly  compensated 
therefor ;  though  if  we  should  search  his  being  to  its  very 
depths,  we  might  find  at  its  bottom,  far  from  the  seat  of 
conscious  reasons  and  motives,  an  impulse  to  the  effect  that 
if  he  gives  aid  in  times  of  distress,  he  may  be  cared  for 
himself  in  his  own  hour  of  need. 
Without  stopping  for  further  analysis  here,  it  may  now 
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bd  said  that  the  child's  sense  of  duty,  so  £ar  as  it  is  se- 

^ quired,  grows  right  out  of  his  social  experienoes, 

tbtMBM  wherein  he  is  made  aware  that  it  is  of  advantage 
•idBtr-  tQ  respect  the  rights  of  others,  and  to  share  his 
possessions  with  them,  and  help  them  when  they  are  in 
need.  In  the  begining,  the  mother's  disapproval^  revealed 
in  a  variety  of  concrete  ways,  was  the  principal  spnr  to  in* 
bibition ;  and  the  child  had  actually  to  see  her  face  in  order 
that  it  shotdd  control  him.  However,  in  the  course  of  ma- 
turing, as  the  imaging  power  develops,  the  mother  can  con- 
tinue to  exert  an  influence  over  her  child's  conduct,  even 
when  she  is  far  removed  from  him.  She  really  lives  in  her 
boy's  springs  of  conduct  when  be  is  tempted  to  perform  the 
actions  she  has  forbidden,  or  when  be  fails  to  perform  those 
she  has  urged  upon  him.  She  is  there  in  greater  or  leas  vivid' 
ness  of  detail,  looking  on,  and  approving  or  disapproving 
as  she  did  in  the  flesh,  and  thus  she  directs  him  much  as 
if  she  were  really  present  to  his  senses.  As  development 
proceeds,  the  mother,  in  her  concrete,  distinct  personally, 
gradually  subsides,  so  to  speak,  and  there  is  left  only  the 
appreciation  of  her  general  attitudes  in  the  special  sorts  of 
flittiations  in  which  she  has  determined  the  child's  actions  in 
the  past.  And  what  is  true  of  the  influence  of  the  mother  is 
equally  true  of  every  person  who  instructs  the  child  regard- 
ing his  social  relationships,  whether  of  set  purpose  or  only 
incidentally,  in  the  give-and-take  of  social  interooorse  or  in 
books. 

If  one  should  work  out  the  natural  history  of  any  act 
Bubjeot  to  the  control  of  conscience,  or  which  incites  the 
activity  of  conscience,  he  would  find  it  conforming  to  this 
general  type.  There  must  first  be  very  definite,  concrete 
experience,  —  approving  or  disapproving  persons,  rewards 
or  penalties,  and  so  on.  Then  in  time  these  may  operate 
through  imagination,  as  we  say,  with  the  result  that  the 
concrete  factors  are  gradually  eliminated,  but  their  import 
is  still  felt.    Audi  reinforced  by  impreesions  gained  from 
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history,  literature,  art,  religion,  etc.,  this  feeling  or  tendency 
is  sufficient  to  keep  conduct  in  harmony  with  the  forces 
which  influenced  it  originally.  Until  ethical  action  in  any 
situation  becomes  quite  definitely  established,  the  concrete 
personalities  who  initiated,  it  tend  to  remain  as  foci  of  atten- 
tion, aa  it  were,  and  so  as  counselors  of  behavior.  It  should 
bo  impressed  that  when  these  concrete  personalities  have 
receded  to  the  margin  of  consciousness,  the  individuiil  re- 
mains responsive  to  their  influence,  lie  feels  he  must  act  in 
the  present  as  they  encouraged  bioi  to  act  in  similar  situ- 
ations in  the  past  Ho  feels  disturbed,  ill  at  ease,  on  the 
wrong  track,  if  on  any  occasion  he  runs  counter  to  his  habit- 
ual action,  or  that  enjoined  upon  him  by  those  who  have 
had  a  prominent  place  in  his  consciousness  ;  and  ordinarily 
he  will  be  restless  until  he  comes  back  into  line.  Con- 
science, then,  is  active  only  when  there  is  a  felt  lack  of  har- 
mony between  the  individual's  present  action  and  that  which 
has  been  urged  upon  him  in  the  manner  which  has  been 
sketcJied  above.  As  he  develops  and  acquires  a  sense  of  the 
attitudes  of  people  in  general,  rather  than  the  individuals 
nearest  him,  he  will  gradually  gain  a  feeling  for  certain 
kinds  of  ideal  conduct,  or  that  which  is  generally  indorsed 
and  taught  by  the  people  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact, 
or  by  literature  or  biography  or  religion,  but  with  which  he 
is  not  in  accord  in  his  own  conduct,  in  some  respects  at 
least.  So  long  as  he  knowingly  falls  short  of  this  ideal  as  he 
has  come  to  conceive  it,  just  so  long  will  he  experience 
some  measure  of  strain  and  tension.  But  as  soon  as  his 
action  is  brought  into  correspondence  with  his  ideal,  con- 
science will  approve;  there  will  be  a  feeling  of  ease,  of  oon- 
gruity,  of  satisfaction.  And  if  his  ideal  can  be  realized  with- 
out sti'Uggle,  conscience  will  gradually  cease  to  manifest 
itself  at  all ;  there  will  be  no  farther  need  for  it  to  bo 
active. 

Thus,  as  was  suggested  in  a  previous  chapter,  conscious- 
ness on  the  social  side  is  a  sort  of  theatre  in  which  one's 
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fricDcIs  and  acquuintanoea  and  the  public  in  general, 
as  it  has  become  a  matter  of  exjterieoce,  whether  in  the  con*' 
Crete  or  in  literature  or  art,  constitute  the  audience  whose 
function  it  is  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  actor's  perform* 
ances.  Every  deed  is  scnitinized  by  them,  and  one  cannot 
escape  praise  or  blame,  except  in  respect  to  those  activities 
that  have  often  been  appraised  in  the  same  way,  and  per> 
formed  readily,  «<»  that  they  have  become  automatic.  This 
it  is  that  causes  the  child  distress  when  he  performs  a 
*^  mean  "  act,  even  when  he  knows  it  will  not  bo  actually 
detected.  These  ideal  spectators  know  of  it,  and  they  are 
oondemniug  or  shaming  him,  and  he  is  not  fit  to  be  seen  by 
his  fellows.  If  a  ])erHon  should  be  so  constructed  (aa  idiots 
probtibly  are^  that  consciuu^^ness  (rould  entertain  no  ideal 
personages  who  would  commend  or  blame  him  for  his  con- 
duct, it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  in  snch  a  case  there 
would  be  any  way  for  him  to  determine  whether  deeds  were 
right  or  wrong,  except  by  their  concrete,  immediately 
perienced  results.  The  right  is,  then,  in  the  early  years, 
any  rate,  what  one's  models  indorse ;  the  wrong  is  w 
they  condemn. 

I  use  the  term  models  in  a  broad  sense.  Some  of  Shake- 
speare's characters  may  be  my  modeJs  in  a  very  real  and  vital 
way.  Plato  and  Aristotle,  through  their  wTitten  expressions, 
may  be  living  personages  for  me,  and  they  may  determine 
my  conduct  in  some  respects ;  they  may  live  in  my  con- 
scionsness  in  a  real  manner,  and  act  as  counselors  in  mo- 
ments of  doubt.  So  the  eminent  men  of  all  times,  whose  lives 
I  am  ^miliar  with,  and  some  of  the  great  characters  de- 
picted in  6ction,  as  well  as  the  persons  now  living  whom  I 
have  met  in  vital  relations,  all  dwell  within  reach  of  my 
springs  of  action,  and  play  a  part  in  appronug  or  disap- 
proving my  conduct.  Some  stay  close  to  the  focus  of  con- 
sciousuess,  while  others  take  up  a  position  more  remote ; 
but  none  of  them  are  wholly  lost.  When  I  am  perplexed.  I 
try  to  discover  how  these  persons  would  act  under  similar 
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cipcnmstances,  and  when  I  see  what  they,  or  the  majority  of 
them,  or  the  more  important  of  them,  would  do,  I  see  what 
I  inay  do. 

Keference  has  already  been  made,  thoagh  in  an  incidnntAl 
way,  to  the  part  religion  plays  in  presenting  ideals  of  eon- 
duct,  and  in  enforcing  upon  the  individual  the  •wj*uai 
necessity  of  conforming  to  these  idealfl  in  all  Win  nUcinBin 
actiona.  It  would  not  bo  pro[)er  to  attempt  here  mratfffem- 
to  discuss  in  detail  the  psychology  and  social  value  ■•'^""'* 
of  religions  belief;  but  there  can  be  no  objection  to  ]>ointing 
out  the  effect  of  religious  training  upon  the  ethical,  or,  more 
broadly,  the  social  attitudes  of  the  cliild.  The  principle  has 
been  developed  that  the  child  early  discovers,  from  his  give- 
and-take  experiences  with  people,  that  certain  of  his  ex- 
pressions must  be  repressed,  while  others  may  be  performed 
at  will.  In  due  course  he  generalizes  his  experience,  to  the 
effect  that  anti-social  conduct,  aa  determined  by  the  reactions 
of  the  alter^  is  "wrong,"  while  thiit  which  advances  the  in- 
terests of  the  alter  as  well  as  those  of  self  is  "  right."  When 
the  child  begins  to  differentiate  his  actions  on  the  basis 
of  their  social  outcome,  people  must  be  actually  present  to 
his  senses,  and  reprove  him  for  n  on -permissible  actions,  and 
commend  him,  or  at  least  not  condemn  him,  for  his  good 
or  right  conduct.  In  the  course  of  development,  when  the 
imaj^ing  activity,  and  especially  the  reflective  tendency,  begin 
to  develop,  the  individual  may  feel  the  force  of  commenda- 
tion or  censure  for  his  behavior  when  no  persons  arc  present 
in  the  concrete.  In  due  course,  in  normal  development,  the 
parent,  the  teacher,  the  plaj-mate,  and  others  come  to  function 
in  the  bidividuaPs  conduct  through  the  force  of  habit,  in 
which  there  is  an  t<leal  factor,  as  of  the  parent  forbidding 
or  praising  a  given  action,  and  a  motor  factor  arising  from 
the  individual's  action  in  the  past.  Ftirther,  through  history, 
literature,  art,  and  the  like,  the  child  constructs  ideal  con- 
ceptions of  conduct,  and  these  ideals  play  down  more  or 
less  constantly  upon  all  his  actions. 
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In  religion  the  idealizing  process  acquires  a  prominence 
which  it  does  not  attain  in  any  other  phase  of  the  chUd*8 
experience.  Dctinite  ide^l  personages  are  presented,  and 
impressed  vividly  upon  the  child^s  consciouaness.  Speaking 
generally,  these  religious  personages  are  made  to  embody  in 
their  own  conduct,  and  to  require  of  all  persons,  the  highest 
form  of  social  action  conceived  by  the  people  of  any  given 
time  or  place.  These  personages  are  matle  extraordinarily 
effective  in  influencing  the  iudividual's  action  by  ascribing 
to  them  the  qualities  of  omnipotence,  omniscience,  omuipre- 
seuce,  and  the  like,  so  that  they  are  always  aware  of  one's 
tran.Hgressiotis  iia  well  as  one's  fiulhfuluess  in  the  perform- 
ance  of  duty.  Moreover,  these  religious  personages  are,  in 
Christianity  at  any  rate,  perfectly  just  and  righteous,  so 
that  just  and  righteous  conduct  in  the  individual  will  be 
fully  appreciated  and  rewarded.  Thus  the  child  who  has 
had  religious  instruction  of  the  character  indicated  has  an 
ever-present  and  very  real  stimulus  to  the  peiiormance  of 
what  he  comes  gradually  to  underatand  as  ethical,  moral, 
social  conduct.  Otherwise  he  is  dependent  solely  upon  the 
momentum  he  han  gained  from  the  reactions  of  bis  early 
trainers  and  associates  upon  his  expressions. 

The  yoimg  child  is  very  realistic  in  his  reli^ous  ooncep- 

tions.  He  readily  accepts  whatever  is  taught  him  regarding 

Vht  ntx-      the  attitudes  of  religious  personages  toward  him 

■otir'rf   "     "^  ^'^  behavior  ;  though  it  should  not  be  inferred 

timihud'i     that  catechetical  instruction  is  always  effective  in 

nllclous  .  -. ,  .  • 

ooaMnUnu   this  way.    Of  course,  theological  teaching  cannot 

be  grasped  by  the  child,  imless  it  is  presented  through  the 
concrete  deeds  of  definite  personalities  within  his  compre- 
hension. But  that  instruction  which  portrays  religious  per- 
sonages as  perfiMit  in  conduct,  their  office  being  to  reward 
good  and  punish  wrong  action  in  human  beings,  becomes 
potent  in  the  child's  life  in  dissuading  him  from  certain 
forbidden  acts,  and  coercing  him  in  the  performance  of  acts 
which  he  would  neglect  except  for  stimulus  applied  a  pos- 


teriori.  The  religious  instruction  given  children  commonly 
emphasizes  the  conception  that  Gud  ia  an  omniscient  and 
omnipotent  lawgiver  and  judge,  who  will  mote  out  justice 
to  ©Tery  individual,  inflicting  pain  when  he  diaobejs,  and 
providing  for  hia  happiness  when  he  acts  in  accord  with 
the  instructions  which  have  been  given  him.  Now,  these 
instruotiona  generally  have  in  view  the  establishment  o£ 
fundamental  social  attitudes  in  the  individual.  The  Ten 
Commandments  are  rules  which  the  individual  must  observe 
if  he  would,  tidjufit  himself  harmoniously  to  the  group  to 
which  he  belongs ;  the  group  woiild  be  destroyed  in  time  if 
these  rules,  most  of  them,  were  not  followed  by  its  members. 
So  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  a  social  code  suited  to  the 
needs  of  a  complex,  peaceable  socio^.  In  the  same  way  most 
of  the  religious  principles  sought  to  be  impressed  upon 
children  have  the  control  of  their  relations  toward  their 
fellows  solely  in  view.  The  in.struction  which  aims  to  develop 
reverence  for  sacred  personages  and  things,  and  the  observ- 
ance  of  religions  rites  and  ceremonies,  has  for  ita  end  to 
secure  such  an  attitude  of  the  individual  toward  religious 
things  that  they  can  continue  to  control  him.  If  he  is  deeply 
impressed  with  the  infinite  wisdom  and  power  of  divine 
persons,  they  can  exercise  a  commanding  influence  over  him 
in  restraining  what  he  has  been  taught  is  wrong  action,  and 
enforcing  what  he  has  been  taught  is  right  conduct.  Thus 
religious  teachers  often  make  a  supreme  effort  to  611  the 
child*s  consciousness  with  the  idea  of  divinity  as  immea- 
surably intelligent  and  powerful,  and  they  surrmmd  aH 
religious  objects  and  ceremonies  with  mystery,  which  in  the 
early  years,  at  any  rate,  is  favorable  to  the  development 
of  attitudes  of  humility  and  obedience. 

But  the  instructors  of  the  young  commonly  go  far  beyond 
the  effort  to  develop  in  the  child  a  consciousness  of  God  as 
the  ruler  of  the  universe,  and  arbiter  of  right  and  wrong. 
They  try  to  teach  a  vast  number  of  specific  facts  regarding 
the  nature  of  God,  the  characteristics  of  Ills  place  of  abode, 
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His  asBociatea  in  heaven,  Hia  method  of  administering  jns* 
tice  to  the  faithful  and  the  sinners,  the  phice  of  abode  of 
those  who  offend  the  Divine  Being,  etc.^  etc.  This  instruc* 
tion  becomes,  then,  an  intellectual  exercise,  and  as  such  it 
takes  its  place  in  the  child's  consciousness  with  other  intel- 
lectual subjects,  as  history,  science,  and  the  like.  The  child 
regards  his  catechism  as  a  thiug  to  be  learned  the  same  as 
his  arithmetic,  aud  the  one  does  not  exert  greater  influence 
upon  his  conduct  than  the  other.  It  is  the  common  thing  to 
see  children  driven  to  Sunday  School  to  recite  verbatim  their 
lessons,  which  never  touch  the  springs  o£  conduct  in  any  way. 
It  will  not  be  appropriate  here  to  enter  into  detailed  exami- 
nation  of  catechetical  instruction  ;  but  any  reader  can  verify 
for  himself  the  statement  that  nine  tenths  of  all  that  is  con- 
tained in  the  catechisms  of  any  of  the  religious  bo<lie8  among 
us  that  employ  this  method  of  inatraction  appeals  solely  to 
the  intellect,  and  is  for  the  child  up  until  adolescence  at  least 
purely  verbaL  In  the  same  way  a  large  part  of  the  work  of 
the  Sunday  School  as  it  exists  among  us  is  strictly  intellect- 
ual, and  it  does  not  impress  upon  the  learner  the  supreme 
conception  of  the  glory  and  greatness  and  justice  of  God,  and 
the  certainty  with  which  he  administers  social  aud  moral 
laws.  As  a  consequence,  children  instructed  in  this  way  do 
not  gain  from  religion  what  it  is  really  designed  to  afford 
them,  so  far  as  their  social  nature  and  needs  are  concerned. 
One  may  see  children  reciting  every  day  in  the  catechism, 
or  in  lessons  worked  out  on  the  plan  of  the  Sunday  School, 
who  are  not  influenced  in  the  slightest  degree  by  what  they 
learn.  This  is  seen  most  strikingly  iu  the  public  schools  of 
Germany  or  England,  where  religious  instruction  constitutes 
a  regular  part  of  the  work,  or  in  the  parochial  schools  of  the 
countries  like  Italy,  Spain,  or  Holland. 

The  one  needful  thing  in  religious  instruction,  so  far  as 
it  is  intended  to  be  of  value  in  restraining  and  constraining 
the  individual  in  his  social  relations,  is  that  it  shoiUd  suffnse 
the  child's  oouscioueness  with  a  feeling  of  the  reality  of  Gc 
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and  of  his  infinite  justice  and  wisdom  and  power,  so  tbat  He 
can  read  the  human  heait,  and  rewaitl  or  chastise  tlie  indi- 
vidual accordiug  as  he  lias  done  right  or  wrong,  a&  revealed 
in  his  own  conscienee.  Any  philoaophic  speculation  about 
the  personality  of  God,  or  His  relation  to  the  universe,  tends 
to  lessen  His  influence  upon  the  child's  conduct.  In  the  same 
way,  undue  familiarity  with  religious  objects  op  ceremonies 
tends  to  destroy  that  simple,  elementary  feeling  which  is 
alone  potent  in  shaping  conduct.  Children  brought  up  in  the 
homes  of  ministers  often  come  to  look  upon  religious  rites  in 
a  purely  mechanical  way.*  The  sense  of  mystery  ia  lost,  and 
a  feeling  of  common plaeeoess  supersedes  it.  In  this  way  the 
influence  for  good  of  religious  feeling  is  nullified. 

For  the  first  eight  or  ben  weeks  the  child  is  conc'erned  solely  with  the 
interests  of  self.  At  about  the  twelfth  week  he  be^pne  to  manifest  ploft- 
sure  iu  persouitl  associatiun,  ax  Hhown  mainly  in  his  smile  and 
cbaiacteristic  vocal  demonstrations.  But  for  the  infant  the 
alter  does  not  bare  interests  and  needs  like  the  aelf ;  there  is  nothing  in 
his  eovironmeDt,  either  personal  or  matonal,  the  well  or  ill-being  of 
-which  should  be  considered  in  determining  his  behavior.  By  the  end  of 
the  first  year  the  child  may  on  occasion  inhibit  his  teasing  or  crying, 
or  share  his  oandy  orpIaTthioga  in  the  preaeuoe  and  under  the  influence 
of  parent  or  governeiu;  bnt  very  little  of  this  sort  of  thing  can  be  ob* 
served  during  tho  early  montha.  However,  by  the  close  of  the  second 
year  the  child  manifeats  some  sense  of  aot!tal  utiligntion,  as  reTealed  in 
his  effort  to  control  his  *'evil"  impulses  and  perform  acta  of  positive 
social  value. 

Through  the  dynamic  reactions  of  the  alter  upon  his  expressions,  the 
child  loaras  slowly  to  differentiate  persons  from  things,  and  to  regard 
the  former  somewhat  as  he  regards  himself.  Imitation  nlonc  docs  not 
suffice  to  secure  this  differentiation.  Vital  experience  is  necessary  in 

^  Bev-  J.  H.  S.,  a  diatinj^uished  miuiater  of  the  goipel,  asoda  ma  the 
fulluwiug  testJuioDy :  *^  I  am  diatiessed  uvar  tbu  attitude  of  my  four  children 
toward  the  religious  offices  of  the  house  and  the  ehurch.  Whan  thi^y  return 
from  a  prayer-mfteting  they  may  make  fun  of  tlie  pray«ra  offeced  by  mom- 
twra  of  the  ohorah,  or  they  may  complain  at  tho  length  of  the  tarvicfl  or  the 
tirMome  character  of  the  remarks  they  hsard.  W^en  I  officiate  at  a  funeral, 
they  almost  always  show  interest  uidy  iu  th«  amount  I  received  for  my  ser- 
Tiees.  I  have  long  felt  that  my  children  go  throngh  their  prayers  at  home  fai 
A  purely  meehaninal  way,  and  they  have  the  larne  attitnde  toward  tho  church 
■orrice.  I  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  them." 
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order  that  expression  may  noqulre  meaninf;.  There  are  doabtlen  oe^ 
taXa  expressions  of  the  altrr  whiob  kro  uudurstuixl  more  or  lesa  iustinot* 
Wely  by  tbe  oUtlil,  aud  these  aid  him  in  gainiog  B  "  con»:tousnctis  of 
kind."  For  a  time  tbe  child  regards  hia  pets  as  of  his  kind,  but  he 
gradually  grawB  awaj  from  aoimalB  because  of  their  limited  reactions 
upon  his  expressions. 

B7  tbe  fifth  ;ear,  tbroagh  tbe  positive  and  negative  reaction*  of 
people,  the  child  has  learned  to  regiird  them  in  all  hia  activities  as 
different  froin  things.  Approval  aud  disapproval,  rewards  and  pnnisb- 
menta  verv  concretely  given,  enable  the  child  gradually  to  differentiate 
hia  attitudes  into  two  great  elaases,  which  later  he  will  designate  as 
egoistic  and  altruistic.  Speaking  generallj,  Uia  expeneuoes  with  people 
teach  him  that  condact  altruistic  in  nature  will  promote  bis  interests, 
while  egoistio  action  will  turn  out  badly  for  him.  Community  of  interest 
and  action  leads  the  child  in  tbe  coarse  of  time  to  view  the  aUer  much 
as  be  does  himself,  in  respect  to  needs  and  deaerts. 

Tbe  child  acts  as  a  self  long  before  bo  has  an  idea  of  self  in  a  reflect- 
ive senKc.  Self  for  tbe  child  is  a  body  of  instinctive  attitudes  aud  ten- 
dencies. With  devcloptneut  be  loarus  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  atti- 
tudes in  others  ou  tbe  basis  of  stmiiar  attitudeti  ha  bnit  himself  assumed. 
However,  in  bis  "  ejective  tendencies  "  the  tndividuiU  asually  favon  the 
self  as  contrasted  with  the  alto",  • 

Of  the  popnlar  notions  regarding  the  relation  of  the  effo  and  the 
altrr,  the  common-sense  view  considers  egoism  and  altruism  as  diamet- 
rioally  opposed  to  one  another,  so  that  a  person  could  not  be  egoistic 
and  altruistic  at  one  and  the  same  time;  while  according  to  another 
Tiew  they  are  simply  phases  of  every  social  attitude  the  individoal  takes. 
Both  these  views  are  partial  and  so  erroneous,  at  least  80  far  as  they 
relate  to  the  developmental  period  of  human  life.  A  considerable  pro* 
portion  of  a  child's  actions  are  neither  egoistic  nor  nltniistic.  They  do 
not  have  for  their  purpose  the  advancement  of  tbe  interests  of  tbe  epo 
as  against  those  of  tbe  alter,  or  nW  eersa.  As  the  individual  develops 
throngfa  adolcMence  a  constantly  larger  proportion  of  his  actions  is 
removed  from  tbe  neutral  class;  and  viewed  from  withont  they  appear 
t«  become  more  and  more  altruistic,  bat  regarded  from  within  tfaey 
Doay  be  seen  to  be  dictated  in  the  interests  of  the  self  aa  well  as  or  even 
at  tbe  expense  of  those  of  the  alter.  There  may  be  observed  at  every 
period  in  development  genninelr  altmistio  actions  iu  outcome,  spring- 
ing pn>liab1y  from  an  instinctive  tendency  to  belp  those  in  need. 

PeopU  differ  in  respect  to  the  degree  to  which  tliey  strive  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  self  as  opposed  to  those  of  the  alter;  and  various 
typed  in  this  regard  have  alwjirs  been  reco^ized  in  popular  philosophy. 

Action  in  the  early  years  is  usnalty  anreflective,  and  is  executed  on 
the  basb  of  expodieitey.  In  dne  course,  however,  the  individual  dia- 
oems  more  or  less  elcitfly  that  oeruio  idads  of  condaet,  pos^ive  as 
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veil  as  negativOf  nmst  1)o  required  of  all  for  tho  welfare  of  all.  Whoa 
be  makes  this  discorerir  ho  is  prepared  to  assimilate  ethical  instruction, 
whiobt  combined  with  the  InflueQco  of  the  bard  knocks  received  in  th« 
gire-and-take  experiences  of  dailv  social  adjustments,  gradually  estab- 
lisbes  the  sense  of  right  as  opposed  to  xerong  action.  lu  the  evolution  of 
the  aense  of  duly  the  child  tirat  realizBii  tliat  tha  rights  of  others  mxist 
be  respected,  and  later  he  feels  they  might  to  be  respected. 

A  child's  ouuscience  grows  out  of  his  souial  experience,  wherein  he 
has  been  made  to  realize  through  the  reactions  of  people  upon  hia  e:^ 
pressions  that  certain  actions  may  be  freely  performed,  while  others 
must  be  restrained.  As  he  matures,  the  conercto  factors  are  gradually 
elimiDated  and  the  remidniiig  feeliug,  reinforced  by  leasoiis  from  his- 
tory, literature,  art,  and  religion,  tuffioes  to  guide  conduct;  and  con- 
tcionoe  is  active  only  when  conduct  is  not  in  accord  with  the  lessons 
impressed  in  the  manner  indicated.  As  the  individual  acquires  a  sense 
of  the  attitudes  of  people  in  general,  whether  of  those  about  him  or  in 
books,  be  gains  a  feeling  for  certain  kinds  of  ideal  conduct,  and  con- 
Bcienoe  is  felt  only  when  he  is  conscious  of  disharmony  between  bis 
ideal  and  hia  real  action.  Consciousness  on  the  social  side  is  thns  a  kind 
of  theatre  in  which  our  friends  and  scquaiutanoes,  tbe  public  iu  genecal, 
and  characters  derived  from  literature,  history,  aud  art,  constitute  the 
audience  and  pass  judgment  upon  our  pcrfuriiiaucfls. 

In  religion  tbe  idealizing  process  attains  a  prominence  which  it  does 
not  attain  in  any  other  phase  of  the  child's  experience.  The  joang; 
child  is  Tery  realistic  in  bii  religious  conceptionB.  That  instmctioii 
which  portrays  religious  personages  as  perfect  in  cotiduct,  and  also 
omniscient,  omnipotent,  and  the  like,  and  whose  officn  it  is  to  reward 
^ood  and  punish  wrong  action  in  human  being<t,  becomes  potent  in  the 
child's  life  in  dissuading  bini  from  certain  forbidden  acts,  and  coercing 
him  in  the  performance  of  acta  which  he  would  neglect  except  for 
stimulus  applied  o  posteriori.  B^it  religious  teachers  often  fail  to  make 
a  deep  impress  upon  children,  because  their  teaching  is  theological^ 
technical,  and  is  merely  verbal  so  for  as  the  learner  is  concerned. 
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JUSTICE 

OuK  discussion  thus  far  has  prepared  the  way  for  a  consid- 
eratiou  of  the  development  of  certain  special  attitudes  aris- 
ing iu  the  social  adjustments  of  the  individual; 
and  first,  the  attitudes  involving  the  sentiment 
of  justice.  We  have  traced  the  method  by  which 
the  cliild  acquires  the  conception  that  the  alter  has 
feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain  like  himself.  We  have  also 
noted  that  in  the  process  of  development  his  sense  of  the 
alter  s  attitudes  and  needs  becomes  ever  keener,  and  exerts 
an  increasingly  determining  influence  u^mn  his  conduct, 
leading  hira  to  regard  and  to  treat  the  alter  much,  though 
not  precisely,  as  he  regaitls  and  treats  the  self.  As  a  result 
of  this  develupmeutal  process,  the  child  comes  in  due  course 
to  realize  that  the  alter  has  rights  which  first  mu»t  be  and 
later  ought  to  be,  respected  in  all  the  relations  which  the 
self  assumes  toward  him.  The  goat  toward  which  the  indi- 
vidual normally  tends  in  his  social  development  is  undoubt> 
edly  the  point  at  which  he  will  readily  grant  to  the  alter 
the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  self,  and  impose  upon  him 
the  same  obligations;  and  he  will  insist  iu  all  the  ways  he 
can  upun  every  person  receiving  pleasures  or  pains  accord- 
ing to  his  deserts  ;  though  the  sentiments  of  mercy  and  pity 
may  sometimes  urge  him  to  shield  the  alter  from  the  suffer- 
ing which  his  acts  would  entitle  him  to,  in  accordance  with 
the  general  view  of  justice  current  in  the  community  at  the 
time.  It  is  a  commonplace,  of  course,  that  this  sentiment 
becomes  embodied  in  time  in  laws  or  rules  or  enstoms,  and 
the  individual  who  is  strictly  just  will  insist  upon  all  the 
xuembers  of  the  community  being  dealt  with  in  conformity 
thereta   But  in  every  advancing  society  the  sentiments  of 
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sjTmpatliy,  pity,  and  mercy  go  heyoud  the  established  laws 
ur  customs,  and  they  may^  as  they  often  do,  protect  individ- 
uals from  the  consequences  of  their  deeds  as  viewed  In  the 
light  of  the  regulations  on  the  statute  books.  Thus  mercy 
has  the  effect  of  tempering  justice,  a  phenomenon  which 
will  receive  the  attention  it  deserves  in  another  chapter. 

When  we  say  that  the  development  of  the  sentiment  of 
justice  tends  toward  tho  point  at  which  the  individual  will 
treat  tho  alter  as  he  does  the  self,  it  must  be  B^uuty 
understood  that  the  term  alter  aa  here  used  can-  »*'*«>"• 
not  be  mterpreted  to  apply  to  all  persons  wliom-  ■iuhuh 
soever  beside  tlie  self,  but,  speaking  generally,  atmbm  of 
only  to  those  in  the  same  "class"  or  group  or  »•*■» 
circle  with  tho  self.  One  "  gentlexuan  "  may  resist  any 
su^estion  to  take  advantage  of  another  "  gentleman  " ; 
but  he  may  act  very  differently  toward  his  servant  or  his 
slave.  A  Greek  might  think  it  unjust  to  cheat  one  of  his 
own  nationality,  but  at  the  same  time  he  might  not  hesi- 
tate to  take  advantage  of  a  foreigner.  A  student  may  feel 
the  justice  of  playing  fair  with  his  fellow  students,  but  he 
may  experience  no  resistance  to  the  impulse  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  members  of  another  college  with  which  hia 
alma  mater  may  be  in  competition,  or  even  to  deceive  to 
his  own  gain  the  instructors  under  whom  he  works.  Evi- 
dently the  individual  tends  to  recognize  equality  of  privi- 
leges, rewards,  responsibilities,  and  penalties  only  among 
those  of  a  kind  with  himself,  as  he  sees  tho  matter.  We 
have  already  noticed  bow  the  consciousness  of  differences 
among  people  is  developed  in  the  individual ;  and  once  this 
process  of  differentiation  gets  started,  it  gives  rise  to  the 
idea  that  all  people  are  not  equal,  and  so  are  not  entitled 
to  the  same  rewards  and  penalties  for  any  given  deed  or 
catalogue  of  deeds.  What  would  be  excused  in  a  king,  say, 
might  cost  a  peasant  kis  life.  But  kings,  like  peasants, 
have  their  own  codes,  which  operate  on  the  whole  to  insure 
equality  among  the  members  of  the  respective  groups. 
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Thus  the  sentiment  of  justice  often  Mxves  to  make 
maueut  stratiAcations  in  social  ^roupin^,  however  estab- 
lished, for  it  tends  to  keep  individuals  within  the  confines 
of  their  respective  classea  in  respect  to  their  privil^%8  and 
responsibilities,  their  rewards  and  penalties.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  very  plastic  groups  the  seutiment  of  jastioe  plays 
an  important  part  in  changing  the  boundary  lines  between 
classes,  and  in  abolishing  these  lines  altogether  under  cer- 
tain conditions.  While  in  American  society  there  is  aome- 
times  a  tendency  for  members  of  the  "  higher"  classes  to 
resent  the  efforts  of  a  member  of  a  ^^  lower  "  class  to  push 
upward  beyond  his  "  station,' '  still  it  is  possible  for  one  in 
the  humblest  sphere  of  life  to  be  elevated  to  the  most  ex- 
alted position,  provided  he  is  able  to  serve  sooiety  effectively 
according  to  its  needs  at  the  time.  So  there  is  developing 
among  us  a  feeling,  more  or  less  general  and  well-defined, 
that  in  the  spirit  of  justice  a  man  should  be  rewarded  — 
in  honor  and  opportunity,  perhaps,  rather  than  in  money  — 
according  to  the  measm-e  of  his  ability,  and  his  sincerity  in 
serving  the  community.  Capacity  to  do  what  sooiety  desires 
to  have  done,  and  faithfLdness  in  the  doing  of  it,  are  prob- 
ably more  important  desiderata  in  the  formation  of  classes 
in  our  country  than  elsewhere,  though  even  among  us 
wealth  and  ancestral  connections  play  leading  parts. 

Bat  ve  must  return  to  trace  out  in  greater  detail  the 
steps  by  which  the  adult's  complex  sentiment  of  justice  is 
Th«r5ioci  developed.  We  have  noted  above  how  social  ex- 
tSchiid^  perience  works  upon  the  original  cgro-centric  ten- 
iirrtiwui  dencies  of  the  child,  and  modifies,  restrains, 
muu  diverts  them,  and  even  supplants  them  to  some 
extent  by  alter^entnc  tendencies.  It  has  been  said  in 
effect  more  than  once  that,  in  the  process  of  adjustment  to 
his  fellows,  the  individual  inevitably  acquires  a  more  or 
less  settled  habit  of  taking  into  account  the  interests,  the 
point  of  view,  and  the  tendencies  of  the  alter.  Now,  this 
experience  lays  the  basis  for  the  sentiment  of  justice  in  its 
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fundamental  meaning, -— tliat  all  indivulualfl  shotilil  have 
an  equal  chance  in  competition  for  the  goods  they  seek  to 
obtain,  and  that  they  should  suffer  impartially  according  to 
their  responsibility  for  miadeeda  they  have  performod,  or 
for  errors  in  judgment.  It  neetl  hanlly  be  in.si}>ted  upon 
here,  after  what  has  already  been  said,  that  the  young  child 
is  a  bully,  who  strives  to  get  more  than  his  just  portion  of 
the  things  he  desires,  and  endeavors  to  transfer  to  others 
the  penalties  which  rightfully  he  should  bear.  The  child  of 
two  will  not  normally  play  fair  when  he  is  in  competition 
with  his  fellows,  lie  vfiU  make  use  of  every  means  at  his 
command  to  get  that  which  he  wishes,  whatever  it  may  be, 
irrespective  of  the  rights  of  others  who  are  affected  by  hia 
action.  He  shows  but  slight  appreciation  of  the  feelings  of 
his  parents,  even  in  the  varied  activities  of  the  home.  He 
is  completely  dominated  by  tlio  goal  toward  which  he  is 
striving,  and  nothing  but  forceful  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  a2ter  can  restrain  him,  when  restraint  is  necessary  ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  original,  all-powerful  egoistic  mo- 
tives get  modified  or  checked  only  by  determinetl  resistance 
from  those  more  powerful  than  the  child.  In  time,  as  the 
umiiber  of  such  occasions  increases,  the  child  comes  to  an- 
ticipate them,  so  that  he  can  with  some  measure  of  success 
check  himself. 

H  one  will  follow  a  child  day  by  day,  he  may  trace  this 
experienoe  of  resistance  coming  to  be  anticipated.  Take,  for 
example,  the  case  of  a  young  child  playing  the  game  of  toss- 
ball  with  a  group  of  children  or  adults.  Let  us  say  that  at 
the  start  he  demands  the  liall  most  or  all  of  the  time.  When 
another  gets  it  he  cries  for  it,  and  gives  vent  to  angry  ex- 
pressions if  it  is  denied  him.  All  in  the  group  say  to  him, 
"  It  is  not  your  turn ;  you  have  just  had  it ;  you  must  let  the 
others  take  their  turn,"  and  so  on ;  but  he  is  indifferent,  at 
this  stage  of  his  development,  to  their  attitudes.  He  shrieks 
at  the  top  o£  Ids  voice  if  it  is  not  given  to  him,  and  if  there 
are  older  persons  around  to  whom  he  can  appeal,  he  will  run 
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to  them  and  endeavor  by  various  means  to  excite  them  so 
that  they  will  come  to  hia  aid,  and  euable  him  to  gain  his 
end.  If  he  can  get  no  help  iu  this  way,  then  he  may  try  to 
prevent  the  one  who  liaa  the  }ial]  from  playing  with  it;  or  as 
a  hwt  resort  he  may  try  to  bnyik  up  the  group,  or  go  ofE 
sulking,  expecting  in  this  way  to  arouse  the  feelings  of  his 
tormentors  so  that  they  will  cease  their  opixwitiou  to  him. 
In  all  this  experience  there  appears  to  be  no  consciousness 
on  his  part  that  he  is  in  the  wrong ;  so  far  as  his  own  atti- 
tude is  eoncerned,  he  is  justified  in  getting  the  ball  if  he 
wants  it.  Justice  for  him  requires  that  his  wishes  be  always 
indulged.  He  is  sincere  about  it,  if  it  be  proper  to  apply  the 
term  ^*  sincerity  "  to  one  whose  motives  are  practically  all 
governed  by  a  selfish  aim,  as  his  are. 

But  follow  this  child  along  for  a  little  distance,  and  ob- 
serve  him  taking  his  first  lessons  in  justice,  as  the  group 
n»B«aod  understands  it.  The  persons  whom  he  attempts  to 
iMKoiBta'  I'ully  will  not  give  in  to  him.  They  tell  liim  if  ho 
luUM  yf[\l  .1  play  fair  "  and  "  take  his  turn  "  he  may  pky, 
but  otherwise  he  must  stay  out.  If  the  group  is  constant  in 
this  attitude,  the  child  will  sooner  or  later  discover  that  he 
must  check  himself  if  he  would  stay  in  the  game  at  all.  He 
will  resist  the  development  of  this  notion,  but  it  will  get 
established  in  time.  One  can  observe  it  taking  effect  in  the 
child's  attitudes.  Yesterday,  and  for  several  days  before 
that,  perhaps,  he  tried  to  bully  the  group,  but  he  finally 
drew  himself  sullenly  off  into  the  corner,  and  the  game  went 
on  without  him.  To-day  ho  repeats  the  performance,  but 
one  notices  that  he  goes  into  his  comer  less  readily;  and 
with  some  encouragement  from  the  group  be  may  literally 
drag  himself  back  into  line,  and  actually  take  his  turn.  For 
the  rest  of  the  game  he  will  "  play  fair  "  without  protest ; 
ho  has  learned  that  the  group  wUl  resist  him  unless  he  does 
as  the  others  do.  Of  course,  this  change  is  not  wrought 
suddenly  as  a  rule  ;  but  whether  it  takes  a  long  or  a  short 
time  to  accomplish,  it  is  always  brought  about  according  to 
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this  general  plan.  The  instance  cited  is  t3rpical  of  innumer- 
able cases  occurring  normally  in  the  daily  life  of  the  child, 
and  all  having  aubatautially  the  same  history  and  the  same 
owtcome.  It  is  true  that  some  children  are  not  in  their  early 
years  resisted  in  many  of  their  aggressions,  but  such  chil- 
dren simply  defer  their  elementary  lessons  in  justice  until 
they  come  in  contact  with  groups  that  vnW  resist  them ;  and 
it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  before  they  will  meet  these 
groups,  unless  possibly  they  be  the  children  of  kings.  But 
even  these  latter  children  must  ultimately  come  into  conflict 
vith  those  of  their  own  class  who  will  resist  them  in  their 
unjust  demands. 

This  will,  perhaps,  he  the  best  point  at  which  to  consider 
one  of  the  most  important  though  elementary  phases  of  the 
development  of  the  sentiment  of  justice,  —  the  AvpitruM 
evolution  of  the  sense  of  property,  with  the  re-  JiprJ^Sy* 
cognition  of  the  rights  and  duties  appertaining  "«^*» 
thereunto.  As  we  have  already  noted,  the  infant  comes 
among  ua  with  the  naive  fetling  that  everything  he  wants 
"  belongs"  to  him,  in  proof  of  which  observe  his  utter  lack 
of  restraint  in  striving  to  secure  whatever  attracts  him. 
His  instinctive  attitude  is*  get  everything  that  is  in  any 
way  desirable.  The  six-months'-old  child  shows  no  apprecia- 
tion, so  far  as  one  can  tell,  of  the  principle  of  property,  ex- 
cept that  he  should  so  far  as  possible  obtain  and  retain  all 
that  he  can  lay  his  bands  on  that  pleases  him  or  gratifies 
his  curiosity.  He  cannot,  of  course,  be  said  to  have  a  feeling 
of  riffkt  with  respect  to  it,  since  he  cannot  appreciate  that 
the  alter  has  a  valid  claim  upon  anything.  The  sense  of  right 
can  be  felt  only  when  the  individual  realizes  that  the  alter 
is  competing  for  goods  he  himself  desires,  and  that  because 
of  previous  experience  affecting  the  things  in  question  one 
or  the  other  should  secure  them  and  exercise  dominion  over 
them.  The  infant's  feeling  is  that  he  should  be  master  of  all 
bo  surveys ;  and  the  representations  to  the  contrary  made 
by  those  about  him  have  no  effect  on  him,  unless  they  for- 
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cibly  resist  his  cupidity^  whcD  he  usually  protests  with  voice^ 
fists,  and  Ixxly  until  hu  becomes  exhausted,  or  until  his  at- 
tention Is  diverted  into  other  ebazinels.  But  so  long  as  the 
desired  objects  are  kept  in  view,  the  untaught,  "  natural " 
child  assumes  only  one  attitude  toward  them,  and  that  an 
appropriative  or  aggressive  one.  His  brother  may  say  to  him : 
**  But  it  is  mine.,  you  know  " ;  "  You  cannot  have  my  things, 
for  I  do  not  take  your  things,"  and  so  on  ad  libitum  ;  but 
these  phrases  mean  nothing  to  the  individual  who  has  not 
had  some  months,  at  least,  of  vital  experience  in  meeting 
with  resistance  in  endeavoring  to  get  control  of  goods  which 
have  already  been  appropriated  by  the  alter  in  accordance 
witli  the  rules  of  the  social  game.  The  principle  is  that  the 
terms  mine  and  thine  require  for  their  proper  understand- 
ing by  the  child  a  vast  deal  of  give-and-take  contact  with 
others,  as  a  result  o£  which  there  is  slowly  developed  the 
sense  tlmt  objects  belong  to  people  by  virtue  of  their  having 
had  certain  types  of  experience  with  them. 

Let  us  glance  now  at  the  way  in  which  the  individual 
discovers  what  sort  of  experience  one  must  have  with  an 
DsTdvp-  object  in  order  to  claim  it  as  his  own  against  all 
ptmLud'o'  competitors.  To  hegin  with,  whatever  the  infant 
duitrijbt  lias  in  his  grasp  he  will  strive  to  retain  as  long  as 
■loo  he  gets  pleasure  from  it ;  and  he  will  even  endure 

considerable  punishment  before  he  will  release  it.  Take,  for 
exiuuple,  his  resistance  to  any  attempts  to  remove  his  bottle 
before  he  has  satisfied  himself  with  it ;  and  this  is  a  epical 
instance.  As  he  develops,  and  begins  to  grip  objects  about 
him,  he  shows  the  same  tendency  to  keep  all  he  can  lay  hla 
hands  on  that  pleases  him.  Now,  suppose  he  is  permitted  to 
retain  whatever  he  gets  in  his  grasp,  and  he  is  given  every 
object  that  he  desires  ;  in  such  cases  the  original  feeling 
that  all  he  wants  he  will  secure  is  deepened  in  him,  and 
his  expressions  become  ever  more  violent  if  accidentally  or 
otherwise  his  wishes  are  thwarted  in  any  way.  But  sooner 
or  later  he  is  resisted  in  his  attempt  to  gain  possession  of 
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objects  which  are  ranch  desired  by  others  to  whom  they 
"  belong,"  and  at  that  moment  he  begioB  to  differeutiate 
goods  into  those  that  the  alter  will  not  permit  him  to  have, 
no  matter  what  efforts  he  makes  to  obtain  tlicm  ;  those  that 
he  can  secure  if  he  struggles  vigorously  for  them  ;  and 
those  that  no  one  tries  to  deprive  him  of,  or  to  resist  liim 
in  his  eflforts  to  secure  them.  When  he  is  prevented  by  his 
brother  from  taking  a  certain  object,  the  latter  says  to  him : 
**  It  is  mine  because  papa  (or  mamma  or  some  one)  gave 
it  to  me  ";  or,  *'  They  said  /  migM  have  it " ;  or,  '*  because  I 
got  it  first ";  or,  "  because  I  found  it  "j  or,  "  because  I 
have  had  it  a  long  time"  and  so  on  through  a  number  of 
other  reasons.  If  the  father  prevents  him  from  getting  the 
object  he  desires,  it  is  " because  it  is  not  good/or  you" or 
"  it  belongs  to  Brother"  and  so  on.  But,  the  child  never 
sees  the  justice  of  these  positions  at  the  outset;  he  always 
responds  with,  "  Well,  I  want  it.*'  This  is  the  only  reason 
he  can  understand  for  claiming  anything  of  value.  But  he 
is  refflsted,  and  he  learns,  through  ceaseless  opposition  to  his 
aggressions,  that  when  fatlier  or  mother  gives  an  object  to 
his  brother  ho  himself  must  keep  his  hands  off  it.  He  cornea 
to  this  point  in  his  evolution  very  slowly,  but  tbe  reactions 
of  the  social  environment  keep  him  moving  toward  it  with 
greater  or  less  rapidity,  depending  upon  the  strength  of  his 
original  impulses  in  comparison  with  the  intensity  and  con- 
stancy of  the  educative  influences  playing  on  him. 

So,  by  the  metbotl  sketclied  above,  he  discovers  that  when 
a  brother  or  sister  or  playmate  is  in  possession  of  an  object, 
no  matter  how  he  or  she  came  by  it,  it  cannot  be  ai>propriated 
by  himself  without  violent  reactions  from  tboso  who  have 
conti-ol  of  it.  One  can  obserx'e  this  lesson  as  it  is  being 
learned  and  applied  in  the  child's  daily  adjustments.  In  the 
beginning,  when  he  is  acquiring  familiarity  with  the  ele- 
mental principles  of  property  rights,  he  at  tiroes  extends 
his  application  of  the  principles  to  his  dog,  his  cat,  even  his 
rocking-horse ;  they  must  be  left  in  control  of  the  objects 
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which  thc^r  now  possess.  One  can  see  a  child  rigoroosly  de- 
fend  the  rights  of  his  pets  against  the  depredations  of  the 
marauders  about  them.  There  is,  perhaps,  an  element  of 
make-believe  in  this,  for  it  i»  not  long  before  the  individual 
shows  that  when  his  interests  so  advise,  he  will  pay  no  heed 
to  the  rights  of  his  pets,  hut  he  will  without  any  restr^nt 
despoil  them  of  their  belongings  for  his  own  advantage.  It 
is  not  long  lq  his  learning  process  before  he  will  ascribe 
genuine  property  rights  only  to  those  living  things  that  really 
resist  his  attempts  to  plunder  them. 

While  hia  fieedom  of  appropriation  is  thus  being  narrowed 
constantly  through  the  reaction  of  the  alter^  the  principle 
involved  is  brought  out  distinctly  in  his  experience  when  he 
is  in  conflict  with  his  fellows  in  respect  to  his  own  posses- 
sions. If  be  is  being  attacked  by  invaders,  he  C4dls  upon  his 
father  or  mother  or  any  person  who  can  help  him  to  defend 
his  belongings.  Then  arises  the  necessity  of  determining 
whether  he  is  entitled  to  the  goods  he  claims,  and  the  novice 
is  made  to  give  a  reason,  acceptable  to  those  about  him,  why 
he  should  not  be  deprived  of  some  or  all  of  them.  This  is 
an  exceedingly  illuminating  sort  of  experience  for  him ;  it 
compels  him  to  recognize  certain  fundamental  property 
rights,  and  to  consciously  employ  the  principles  involved  in 
trying  to  keep  his  "  things  "  under  his  control.  Every  hour 
of  waking  life  during  the  first  few  years,  he  must  appeal  to 
these  principles  in  his  inevitable  conflicts  with  his  fellows,  if 
he  has  give-and-take  relations  with  them.  Slowly  the  princi- 
ples are  brought  out  more  or  less  clearly,  depending  upon 
the  nature  of  his  experience,  because  matters  of  vital  con- 
cern to  him  are  settled  by  then:i,  and  they  define  for  him 
what  he  may  get  and  keep,  and  what  he  may  not  appro- 
priate. 

As  the  child  develops,  and  his  relations  with  people  be- 
come ever  more  complex,  he  continually  learns  new  and 
more  and  more  subtle  principles  of  ownership;  and  he 
finds  as  he  endeavors  to  obtain  and  retain  goods  that  the 
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rwles  lie  first  learned  must  be  modified  in  various  ways. 
For  instauce,  it  is  revealed  to  him  in  due  course,  do»«Iop- 
tliough  lie  resists  learning  the  Itwaons,  tlmt  he  may  »«*»! 
not  always  keep  possession  of  an  objtKjt  when  he  reapdotto 
finds  it,  or  when  it  is  given  him  by  a  companion,  J|  q^^J! 
or  when  ho  buy9  it  with  his  penny,  and  so  on.  It  "^ 
must  be  impressed  by  repetition  that  he  abandons  any  prin- 
ciple of  ownership  when  it  operates  to  his  advantage  only 
after  a  hard  struggle ;  he  ^^  cannot  see  '*  why  he  should  not 
keep  this  or  that ;  *'  I  always  have  done  so,"  and  the  '•^  other 
boys  keep  their  things  when  they  are  given  to  them,"  and 
so  on.  There  are  conflicts  at  every  step  forward^  from  the 
time  when  original  impulse  begins  to  get  restrained  and 
diverted  until  the  individual  comes  into  complete  accoi'd,  if 
he  ever  does,  with  social  practice  so  far  »»  it  directly  affects 
him.  If  social  practice  is  constantly  changing  in  some  re- 
spects, —  as  it  is  in  every  plastic  or  dynamic  society,  —  the 
individual  never  reat^hes  the  point  where  all  conflict  in  re- 
gard to  rightful  ownership  Ceases.  As  his  range  of  social 
contact  enlarges  he  is  brought  up  against  traditions,  customs, 
laws  which  he  cannot  understand.  Like  the  boy  of  six,  he 
"  cannot  see  "  why  he  may  not  keep  complete  control  of  the 
goods  that  in  a  simpler  social  organization  would  of  right 
perhaps  belong  to  him.  When  he  comes  into  the  city  from 
a  rural  life,  he  must  reconstruct  many  of  his  principles  of 
ownership ;  he  cannot  now  enjoy  the  liberties  with  some  of 
his  belongings  which  he  enjoyed  when  the  interests  of  but 
relatively  few  people  were  involved  in  his  use  of  them. 

The  greater  the  number  of  egos  the  child  comes  into  vital 
relations  with,  the  more  intricate  becomes  the  question  of 
control  and  ownership.  Also,  when  scarcity  of  goods  exists, 
and  the  desire  for  possession  becomes  ever  more  urgent, 
the  greater  the  tendency  to  modify  the  principles  governing 
ownership,  so  that  those  who  have  in  relative  abundance 
may  aliare  with  those  who  are  in  need.  It  is  probable  that 
the  individual  passes  through  some  such  a  course  in  respect 
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to  recognitiou  of  the  principles  of  owuerehip,  as  does  tJie 
society  of  wbicli  be  is  a  member,  if  it  Ih  at  ;ill  plastic.  Aa 
members  increase  in  any  community,  the  principles  of  control 
and  possession  mnst  bo  constantly  revised,  to  insure  that 
some  may  not  possess  the  world  to  the  disinheritance  of 
otliers.  Thus  there  are  no  eternal  and  immutable  rules  of 
possession  in  any  dynamic  society.  These  rules  depend  in 
general  tipon  the  conditions  which  will  secure  comfortable 
existence  to  the  greatest  number,  as  the  greatest  number 
sees  the  matter  at  the  time,  though  no  people  so  far  as  we 
know  has  ever  completely  realized  this  ideal,  albeit  many 
have  striven  ton'ard  it.  Needless  to  say,  perhaps,  we  are 
here  touching  npon  a  well-nigh  infinitely  complex  matter, 
when  we  consider  the  pi-actices  of  the  diilerent  races  of 
men,  and  the  present  tendencies  among  progressive  nations, 
which  are  seeking  deliberately  to  coustruct  ndes  of  action 
that  will  insure  the  |>erpctuity  of  the  society,  and  secure  to 
each  individtial  to  the  largest  possible  extent  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Forever,  if  these  ends  be 
attained,  there  must  be  reconstruction  of  the  principles  of 
ownership  as  the  conditions  of  the  society  itself  change. 

It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  the  lessons 
taught  the  child  by  the  group  in  the  negative  manner  already 
TUtrflitoi  indicated  are  usually  supplemented  by  positive 
'^"ttiJta  "^t^^ction  given  in  different  ways.  For  one  things 
dvftiBpinc  in  his  games  the  child's  companions  commend  him 
Bw!^'  when  he  "  plays  fail-,"  and  the  effect  of  this  ap- 
*••■**"■  proval  IB  plainly  apparent  upon  the  individoal  at 
every  point  in  his  ethical  development-  He  keenly  appre- 
ciates having  all  those  in  his  group  applaud  him  for  his 
actions,  wherein  he  takes  no  advantage  but  gives  every  one 
a  fair  show  under  the  rules.  At  times,  it  is  true,  the  attitude 
of  the  group  may  not  be  favorable  to  the  development  of 
justice  in  one  of  its  number  who  may  be  inclined  to  hully; 
hut  it  is  within  bounds  to  say  that,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out 
of  a  htmdred,  children  from  the  sixth  or  seventh  year  on 
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will  in  their  group  attitudes  encourage  at  least  simple,  crude 
justice  as  it  concerns  the  activities  of  individuals  in  a  g^up. 
A  gang  may  prey  on  "  outsiders,"  and  it  may  idolize  him 
among  their  number  who  has  the  least  regard  for  the  rights 
of  his  victims ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  group  will  resist 
any  inclination  in  such  an  cue  to  give  rein  to  his  aggressive 
temper  when  he  is  dealing  with  the  group  itself.  £ven 
among  thieves  there  is  honor ;  they  must  play  fair  with  ono 
another,  though  they  may  recognize  no  obligatious  toward 
any  one  without  their  circle. 

This  group  reaction  upon  the  individuates  concrete  acts 
continues  throughout  the  entire  course  of  his  ethical  devel- 
opment ;  and  its  most  marked  general  effect  is  its  tendency 
to  make  him  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  game  as  played  by 
the  group  at  the  time.  As  the  child's  range  of  actiWty 
inci'eases,  he  cornea  into  touch  with  groups  of  ever-widen- 
ing ethical  interests,  until  if  he  lives  his  life  normally  he 
will  run  through  tlie  scale  from  infancy  to  matiu'lt}',  and 
he  will  get  group  reaction  upon  practically  every  aspect  of 
social  conduct,  —  censure  if  he  does  not  )>lay  fair,  and  com- 
mendation if  he  does  unto  others  (the.  otliers  of  the  group) 
as  he  would  be  done  by.  He  cannot  escape  this  moulding 
process  by  the  group.  Whatever  he  does  at  any  period  of 
his  ethical  career,  after  the  age  of  one  or  two  at  the  latest, 
produces  a  response  of  some  sort  firom  the  group  or  groups 
in  which  he  holds  membership ;  and  looking  at  the  matter 
in  a  large  way,  this  response  serves  to  encourage  just  ac- 
tion, and  discourage  that  which  is  unjust,  according  to  the 
customs  of  the  time  and  the  place. 

The  kind  of  group  response  to  individual  action  we  have 
been  examining  is  more  or  less  non-reticctive,  even  reflex 
or  automatic.  But  the  group,  through  specially  pnrposeftii 
delegated  members,  often  reacts  upon  the  child's  JJJ^Mbr 
aggressions  in  a  deliberate,  conscious  way,  with  ti>»  gross 
the  purpose  in  view  t-o  make  him  appreciate  that  uuwilliug- 
Dess  to  play  fair  is  ''  mean,"  **  piggish,"  "  contemptible,'* 
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unjusty  and  so  he  should  ehftnge  his  attitude.  Even  a  child 
who  is  habitually  in  the  huUying  attitude  vrill  ofteu  de- 
nounce one  of  his  fellowti  when  the  latter  tries  to  take  such 
an  advantage  as  he  may  frequently  take  himself.  Children 
are  very  quick  to  give  publicity,  with  appropriate  comments, 
to  mean  actions  among  all  those  with  whom  they  are  in 
competition  in  any  way,  in  order  ^us  to  arouse  hostile 
reactions  from  the  group.  It  is  practically  impossible  for 
a  childf  from  the  timu  he  l>egins  to  understand  any  form 
of  expression  in  the  altert  to  escape  for  any  considerable 
period  tliis  sort  of  ethical  cducatiun,  aimed  at  making  him 
restrain  his  egoistic  impulses.  In  the  beginning  tlie  mother 
tells  him  "  it  is  not  right "  to  keep  the  hall  all  the  time ; 
his  brothers  and  sisters  want  to  play  as  well  as  he  does. 
She  asks  him  how  he  would  like  it  if  they  should  keep  it 
from  him  so  that  he  could  not  play ;  and  ao  on  ad  libitum. 
lister  his  fellows  become  more  dj'namic  and  effective  in 
their  instruction  ;  and  while  all  this  has  but  slight  inSuence 
upon  egoistic  tendencies  at  the  outset,  still  the  effect  is 
cumulative,  and  grows  ever  more  compelling  as  the  group 
resists  the  individual  in  his  bullying,  and  penalizes  Mm  for 
his  selfishness.  Of  course^  terms  like  "right,"  "mean," 
etc.,  have  little  if  any  significance  for  the  child  until  he 
gets  well  st^xted  in  his  ethical  evolution ;  and  they  would 
never  signify  anything  definite  probably  if  he  did  not  meet 
with  resistance  in  hiri  aggression,  or  if  those  near  him  were 
not  resisted  in  their  depredations  upon  the  rights  of  others. 
It  is  suggestive  to  note  with  what  feeling  a  mother  may 
condemn  a  certain  action  because  it  is  not  rif/kt  or  just^ 
while  her  five-year-old  boy  may  be  entirely  unaffected  in 
contemplation  either  of  the  unjust  act  or  the  mother*s  con- 
demnation of  it ;  which  is  one  ovidcnoe  that  the  sentiment 
of  justice  is  the  product  primarily,  not  of  natural  endow- 
ment but  of  social  experien*!e,  wherein  the  rights  of  the 
alter  are  literally  pounded  into  the  indi%'iduaL 
But  there  are  doubtless  certain  instinctive  ter 
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fanctioQinj^  in  tbe  child's  rcfietions  in  some  of  the  situations 
in  which  the  sentiment  of  justice  ia  operative  in  xiutiftotlTt 
a  crude  form.  Even  at  a  very  early  ace  the  indi-    •!««* 

Ill  fftiA  ^-^n 

vidual  will  resent  the  punishment  of  his  pet  dog  tiaatoc 
by  any  member  of  the  family ;  indeed,  he  will  J^"**" 
resent  the  harsh  treatment  of  any  of  his  possessions  as  soon 
as  he  beg^ins  to  get  the  feeling  that  they  belong  to  him 
and  not  to  others.  So,  too,  he  will  show  indignatioQ  as 
early  an  the  twelfth  month  when  a  larger  brother  chastiaoB 
a  smaller  one  (it  is  not  so  often  the  case  the  other  way 
*round),  except  possibly  when  the  babe  himself  has  de- 
manded the  administering  of  the  penalty.  That  is  to  say, 
the  year-old  child  is  a  not  wholly  indifferent  spectator  of 
the  adjustments  of  his  associates  to  one  another.*  In  a  very 
elementary,  crude  way,  and  while  he  is  st'dl  an  infant  almost, 
he  resents  the  domination  of  the  weak  by  the  strong  espe- 
cially, though  he  may  show  some  feeling  also  if  a  smaller 
person  makes  another,  who  may  be  strong,  suffer  in  a  very 

ncrete  way.  Later  on  he  will  lend  his  voice  and  his  flats 
in  support  of  the  weak  individual,  or  the  *^  under  dog," 
even  if  the  latter  seems  strong,  in  the  event  tliat  he  has  no 
pergonal  interest  in  the  conflicts  which  arouse  his  feeling. 

Of  course,  the  child's  own  interests  are  bound  np  some- 
how in  the  contests  of  his  fellows  in  most  of  the  social 
dramas  occurring  in  his  presence  in  daily  life,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  say  definitely  to  what  extent  his  natural  feel- 
ing for  fair  play  determines  his  conduct  in  much  that  he 

1  H.  J.  P^  a  oomspondeot,  ^vca  the  following  testimony  taacbing  tbii 
point:  — 

"  iiy  ezperienca  varies  upon  tluH  tuattur.  It  appears  thai  it  makea  a  dtf- 
larsnoe  who  the  atiton  ars.  '  M.,'  my  infant  suiter,  yrta  viiukty  disploajied 
vhuiever  I  attempted  {in  playfalneRR,  thon^h  to  her  it  was  in  eamejit)  to 
'pammel  *  father,  proviiling  he  shawwd  si^ns  of  resentntont.  I  might  act  the 
nine  toward  another  tnoinbi^r  yonoger  than  T,  and  habe  wonld  not  refKnt 
it.  In  this  instanee  the  Why  op^med  to  sympathize  most  with  those  who 
were  doing  moet  for  '  baby.'  Mother  was  an  tinble  as  myeelf  to  be  rebnked, 
proTidin^  fthe  vhoald  in  any  uppurenl  manner  iibust'  fatbt^r,  who  tlirii  held 
bur  Iboby).  My  yann^er  brother  baa  always  anpporUid  uis  aa  ogaluat  oiy 
,  fijtboogh  thoy  are  all  yotuij|;er  tluui  L" 
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does.  Moreover,  his  love  of  combat  often  leads  htm  to 
ooiintenance  conflicts  which  an  active  sentiment  of  jnatice 
would  urge  him  to  terminate  if  he  could,  l^ys  not  infre- 
quently stand  by  for  a  time  and  see  a  buUy  punish  one  not 
of  his<limensions  or  streugth  ;  but  sooner  or  later  the  scuse 
of  fair  play  will  be  likely  to  assert  itself,  and  the  aggi*essor 
will  be  told  to  take  some  one  of  his  size.  Young  children 
are  not  ready  and  skillful  in  detoc^ting  differences  in  size 
and  strength,  but  when  these  differences  are  very  obvious, 
their  inclination  is  to  side  with  the  weaker  ones  in  the  con- 
tests they  witness.  Any  close  observer  of  children  in  group 
relations  can  notice  them  from  the  first  year  on  standing 
up  for  what  might  be  regarded  as  the  right,  though  they 
do  not  think  of  it  in  this  way.  In  general,  the  child  will 
sympathize  with  one  who  is  suffering  pain,  as  against  the 
one  who  caused  it.  It  happens  now  and  then  normally  in  the 
child's  life  that  he  is  led  astray  by  his  feelings,  for  he  may 
take  the  side  of  one  who  deserves  chastisement,  and  who 
would  be  benefited  by  it.  But  the  child  does  not  look  for- 
ward or  backward  before  he  expresses  his  feelings ;  he 
reacts  at  once,  on  the  basis  tliat  pain  should  be  relieved 
and  the  person  (or  even  the  thing)  who  occasioned  it  should 
himself  be  made  to  suffer.  It  is  suggestive  that,  when  the 
child  is  in  a  resentful  frame  of  mind,  he  can  easily  endure 
the  sufferings  of  the  one  against  whom  his  resentment  is 
directed  ;  indeed,  he  often  takes  keen  pleasure  in  inflicting 
penalties  upon  some  one  who  has  made  him  "  mad,"  even 
tliough  the  latter  may  be  his  best  friend. 

It  is  worthy  of  emphasis  that  the  sentiment  of  justice  as 
expressed  by  the  child  is  altogether  "  blind,"  to  use  the  pop- 
Ther6ii«  ular  figure  of  speech.  When  the  child  observes  a 
tt^n?/-"*  contest  he  does  not  take  account  of  circumstances, 
mant  oi  jua-  as  the  adult  normally  does,  in  order  that  he  may 
iHginnijig  determine  which  of  the  contestants  is  in  the  right, 
or  whether  both  may  be  wrong.  The  child's  impulse  leads 
lum,  as  a  rule,  to  throw  his  strength  to  the  support  of  the 
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one  who  in  size  and  strength  is  clearly  at  a  disadvantage, 
though  he  may  reaUy  need  chaslistiiuent.  He  may  have 
presumed  upon  his  weakness,  and  attempted  the  role  of  an 
aggressor;  but  the  child  cannot  go  so  far  in  his  considera- 
tion of  contributing  factors.  The  feeling  for  fair  play  on  the 
part  of  the  child,  and  to  a  less  extent  of  the  ailolesceut,  is 
not  held  in  check  until  motives  or  "  extenuating  circum- 
stances "  can  be  reviewed.  This  is  without  doubt  the  most 
striking  difference  between  the  adult's  and  the  child's 
attitudes  toward  situations  in  which  equity  is  involved. 

The  principle  in  question  has  an  interesting  application 
in  another  way.  Take  a  family  of  seven,  say,  —  the  father 
and  mother  and  five  children,  the  latter  from  three  to 
twelve  years  of  age.  Suppose  they  are  engaged  in  the  per- 
formance of  household  duties  of  some  sort,  which  are  not  on 
the  whole  agreeable.  The  chances  are  that  very  frequently 
questions  of  fair  play  must  be  considered.  The  parents  try 
to  settle  them  in  view  of  conditions  which  should  make  one 
child  do  more  or  less,  or  a  different  kind  of  work,  than 
another.  But  if  the  children  be  given  freedom  to  express 
themselves,  the  younger  ones  at  least  will  often  be  in  cou- 
stant  turmoil.  Each  is  apt  to  suspect  that  the  other  is  fa- 
vored above  himself,  and  he  cannot  easily  be  made  to 
appreciate  the  equity  in  the  matter.  The  only  thing  that 
will  satisfy  him  will  be  to  have  all  the  others  do  just  as  he 
does,  no  matter  what  it  may  be,  except  in  the  case  that  he 
13  doing  something  that  he  particxdarly  likes  to  do,  when 
ho  is  most  skillful  in  discovering  reasons  why  he  should  be 
left  alone  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  pleasure.  If  a  boy  of  five 
he  sent  from  table  to  wash  his  hands,  be  is  apt  to  demand, 
if  he  feels  freo  to  express  himself,  that  his  brother  be  made 
to  go  also,  even  though  his  brother  is  not  in  need  of  ablu- 
tion. It  may  be  noted,  though,  that  the  arguments  the  Imy 
now  urges  for  having  his  brother  do  tho  same  unpleasant 
thing  as  himself  he  ^vill  decry  loudly  to-morrow  night,  when 
his  brother  uses  them  against  him  under  exactly  the  same 
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circumstances.  The  youiig  cliild  is  amazingly  inoonsistent 
in  his  cvaltmtioii  of  circuiiistainjt's  which  should  govern  the 
conduct  of  him.sclf  and  of  hiit  fellows ;  he  is  a.  long  way 
from  acting  so  that  his  action  might  be  made  universal,  d 
The  child  of  twelve  is  normally  far  more  consistent,  and 
the  youth  of  twenty  is  still  more  so.  This  is  revealed  in  a 
striking  manner  in  the  resistance  which  is  being  constantly -J 
offered  by  the  parents,  teacbera,  and  others  to  the  aggres-j 
sions  of  the  three>year-old»  and  the  comparatively  slight  re-i 
sistance  offered  to  the  activities  of  the  twenty-year-old.  The 
latter  has  brought  his  original  impulses  under  control,  so 
that  he  can  and  normally  does  avoid  the  actions  which  meet 
with  opposition  from  those  about  him,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  deliberately  performs  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
those  actions  that  receive  the  approval,  positively  expressed, 
of  his  associates.  The  five-year-old  must  have  fifteen  years 
of  vital  experience  before  he  can  lay  his  course  along  a 
route  on  which  he  will  not  meet  with  continixal  opposition 
as  he  endeavors  to  proceed,  but  on  which  he  will  rather  be 
given  applause. 

How  can  one  describe  all  the  difficulties  which  the  child 
experiences  in  comprehending  the  principles  of  equity  which 
are  applied  in  adjudicating  the  conflicts  which  arise  in  his 
daily  adjustments!  Doubtless  most  of  the  actions  of  the 
child  of  seven,  say,  which  are  performed  in  response  to  the 
request  or  command  of  those  iu  authority  over  him,  and 
most  of  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  him,  seem  to  him 
unfair,  in  the  sense  that  he  resists  them,  and  finds  reasons 
why  he  should  be  excused  from  submitting  to  them.  He  is 
utterly  unable  to  see  why  others  should  be  favored  above 
himself  in  any  of  the  oonoems  in  which  he  is  interested. 
**  I  don't  see  why  I  can't  go  to  skate  if  K.  does  *' ;  "  I  don*t 
see  why  I  have  to  go  to  school  when  S.  does  n't";  "  Why 
can't  1  stay  up  until  nine  o'clock ?  the  other  boys  do " ;  "I 
don't  see  why  I  can't  have  as  many  sugar  lumps  as  H. 
does,'*  and  so  on  ad  libitum,  are  instances  which  illustrate 
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tbe  child's  difficulties  in  understanding  the  juatice  of  any 
rulett  which  do  not  operate  to  his  liklug,  though  he  may  he 
very  ready  to  defend  them  in  their  application  to  a  brother 
or  sister  or  classmate.  S.  cannot  see  why  he  cannot  sit  up 
as  late  as  V.,  who  is  older  than  hiniHelf,  though  he  will 
**  argue  "  with  K.  to  show  her  she  sliouhl  not  remain  up  as 
long  as  he  because  she  is  younger  than  ho  is  ;  and  this  in- 
stance is  typical  of  what  is  going  on  normally  much  of  the 
time  in  the  life  of  a  group  of  ohildi-en  from  three  to  ten 
years  of  age,  when  their  spontaneous  expressions  are  not 
suppressed. 

Before  he  acquires  a  feeling  for  an  equitable  adjustment 
of  relations,  then,  the  child  demands  that  rules  be  made 
imiversal  irrespective  of  persons  or  conditions,  ex-  omiop- 
cept  when  his  own  interests  are  at  stake,  when  he  J^^Ji^ 
eaaily  sees  that  justice  would  not  be  violated  if  he  tto&oi  "u- 
shoold  be  favored.  The  conditions  which  come  otreom- 
earliest  to  be  regarded  as  requiring  special  cousid-  ■**'^"" 
eration  in  the  administration  of  rules  of  behavior  are  sick- 
ness, smallness,  weakness,  or  age,  especially  the  former. 
"When  au  individual  is  obviously  ailing,  so  that  he  presents 
to  the  eye  of  the  child  a  weakened  or  strange  asj)ect,  tlien  the 
latter  will  exempt  him  from  the  rajuireuients  which  he  will 
impose  on  all  others,  because  they  liave  sometime  been  im- 
posed on  himself.  The  possession  of  superior  talents,  or 
hereditary  rights,  or  anything  of  the  sort  is  given  no  attention 
hy  the  young  child  in  his  universalizing  of  the  ethical  law, 
though  they  usually  play  a  prominent  }>art  in  the  judgments 
of  youth.  Even  productivity  is  not  considered  as  a  hasis  for 
discrimination,  for  the  father  or  mother  will  often  be  held 
by  the  children  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  required 
of  themselves ;  and  they  will  expect  the  paienta,  who  have 
alone  produced  goods  of  value,  to  share  and  share  alike 
in  their  distribution,  tmless  the  parents  have  from  the  begin- 
ning compelled  the  children  to  play  a  subordinate  role  in 
tlie  domestic  drama.   But  in  this  latter  case  the  children 
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defer  to  the  parents  in  their  ethical  judgments  because  they 
musty  aiiil  not  because  they  feel  the  justice  of  it.  However, 
as  the  child  grows  into  the  adolesceut  period,  he  noriiially 
oomes  to  reejogiiize  the  special  claims  of  agt>,  mainly,  no 
doubt,  because  of  the  prece<leiK'0  which  tnididon  gives  to 
the  older  people  of  the  uoininuuity.  By  the  time  he  has 
reached  his  twelfth  year,  at  any  rate,  tlie  chances  are  that 
the  individual  haa  read  and  heard  much  about  respecting 
one^s  elders,  and  always  yielding  to  them  simply  because 
they  are  older  and  so  more  deserving  than  others.  It  is 
significant,  however,  tliat  in  communities  where  age  is  not 
venerated,  the  children  do  not  spontaneously  come  to  make 
distinctions  in  their  judgments  in  favor  of  their  elders.  In 
street  gangs  maiked  disrespect  is  often  shown  to  older 
people,  especially  when  they  become  infirm,  and  are  nnable 
to  redress  the  wrongs  done  them  ;  all  of  which  su^ests  that 
there  is  little  if  any  instinctive  provision  made  for  the  child's 
discriminating  in  favor  of  those  older  than  he. 

The  favoring  of  age  in  administering  rules  of  justioe  is  a 
matter  of  social,  not  physical  heredity.  It  has  literally  to  bo 
driven  into  many  children ;  it  appears  as  though  they  natu- 
rally resisted  it.  In  a  primitive  society  the  elders  force  the 
young  to  make  obeisance  to  them,  and  always  to  decide  in 
their  favor  as  against  younger  individuals ;  and  even  among 
highly  developed  peoples,  as  the  Germans  particularly,  the 
educational  regime  from  the  cradle  to  full  maturity  is  cal- 
culated to  teach  special  regard  for  age,  so  that  the  young 
oome  as  a  rule  to  grant  to  older  people  rights  and  privileges 
which  they  woidd  deny  persons  of  their  own  age.  But  this 
is  not  in  the  least  "  natural ";  it  is  imposed  ujwn  the  child, 
and  he  accepts  it  as  a  matter  of  necessity.  In  America  there 
is,  on  the  whole,  a  tendency  for  children  to  treat  adults  on 
the  same  basis  as  they  treat  their  companions;  justice  de- 
mands that  they  all  coaform  to  the  same  rules  in  respect  to 
privileges,  as  well  as  penalties  and  rewards.  Indeed,  in 
some  instances  the  child  early  acquires  the  attitude  of  ex- 
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sense  of  fair  pLiy  has  been  dettirmined  accordingly. 

H.  is  the  only  boy  in  a  family  of  three  adidts,  who  have 
"  cherished  "  him  dearly,  and  have  always  "  humored  "  him 
in  hia  demands.  He  frequently  has  playmates  in  the  house, 
and  he  exacts  from  the  older  people  the  same  consideration 
for  these  playmates  that  he  himself  receives.  As  a  result, 
he  has  reached  the  point  where  he  expects  his  elders  will 
always  serve  him  and  his  playmates  and  sacrifice  for  them. 
He  cannot  quite  understand  it  when  he  finds  an  adult  who 
will  not  indulge  him  in  his  every  wish.  For  him,  justice 
requires  that  he  should  have  the  right  of  way  before  grown 
people,  which  is  exactly  the  revei-se  of  what  one  finds  in  a 
typical  German  household.  We  see  here  another  piece  of 
evidence  to  the  effect  tluit  the  sentiment  of  justice,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  early  years  at  any  rate,  is  the  product  of 
experience,  and  it  differs  with  individuals  according  as  their 
experiences  differ.  A  child  who  baa  from  the  beginning 
been  resisted  by  older  people  in  authority  over  him,  and 
required  to  take  a  minor  part  in  the  affairs  of  daily  life, 
will  come  to  feel  that  the  parent,  the  teacher,  the  minister, 
the  policeman,  et  al.  should  always  by  right  have  the  best 
end  of  everything ;  their  wills,  however  they  may  be  ex- 
pressed, should  not  be  ignored  or  opposed  by  himself.  But 
children  who  have  "  liad  their  own  way,"  as  against  grown 
people,  will  not  know  how  to  take  resistance  to  their  wishes 
from  the  teacher,  the  minister,  or  any  one  else. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of  the  evolution  of 
the  sentiment  of  justice  concerns  the  development  of  an 
appreciation  of  motive^  as  determining  the  sort  of  D8t«ioji- 
reaction  which  the  indiridual  should  make  upon  jl^^n^n 
the  expressions  of  the  alter.  In  the  beginning,  jJnottT^in 
actions  are  responded  to  in  view  of  their  external  wtioii* 
character  and  their  outcome,  no  matter  what  may  have  been 
the  otter's  intentions  in  respect  to  them.    The  child  really 
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asBumea  his  attitudea  in  view  of  the  results  of  tlie  alters 
conduct,  and  hu  expects  the  latter  to  do  the  same  in  respect 
to  his  own  actions.  li  a  uhild  of  two  has  been  punished  for 
carelessly  bi-eakiug'  his  dish,  say,  he  will  anticipate  similar 
treatment  when  lie  breulcs  it  in  a  purely  oi^cidcjital  and 
unavoidable  way.  In  a  home  where  children  are  frequently 
whipped  or  chided  for  acts  of  negligence,  destruction,  vio- 
lence, or  interference  with  tlie  activities  of  cue  another  or 
the  established  order  of  thiugs,  they  demand  that  "justice 
be  meted  out "  to  any  one  who  has  offended  in  any  of  these 
ways,  whether  or  not  he  is  negligently  or  intentionally  guilty. 
"  An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,"  reganltess  of 
motive,  sums  up  the  child's  code  of  justice  and  equity, 
which  terms  mean  to  him  the  same  sort  of  attitude.  It  is 
the  visible,  tangible  effects  of  action  that  he  goes  by  ia 
reaching  his  couclusions  as  to  the  treatment  deserved  by 
the  actor.  But  it  ia  in  one  sense  not  proper  to  use  the 
term  deserved  here,  for  the  young  child  has  no  mental 
content  which  would  enable  him  to  malce  the  dincrimina- 
tions  implied  in  the  term  deserve.  To  intelligently  use  this 
term,  one  nmst  have  reached  the  plane  of  development 
where  he  can  feel  that  the  alter  is  not  to  be  judged  by  the 
outcome  of  his  action  so  much  as  by  his  motive  in  perform- 
ing it,  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  performed. 
All  this  is  beyond  the  two  or  three-year-old,  though  some 
children  show  evidence  as  early  as  the  fourth  year  of  appre- 
ciating motives  and  determining  conditions  of  actions.  How- 
ever, such  appreciation  is  quite  imperfect  at  four;  but 
normally  it  grows  ever  stronger,  more  oomprebensive,  and 
controlling  until  maturity  is  reached. 

We  must  now  inquire  how  the  child  acquires  the  feeling 
for  motives  as  determining  the  essential  quality  of  actions. 
To  begin  with,  from  the  first  year  on  he  is  often  placed  in 
situations  where  the  notion  of  motive  ia  made  prominent 
in  dealing  with  individuals,  though  he  does  not  seeoi  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  idea  mitil  he  is  well  past  his  second  birth- 


day.  But  in  due  course  he  discorers  tliat  the  parent  and 
the  brothers  and  sisters  do  not  react  in  the  same  way  upon 
all  his  actions  which  have  substantially  the  same  outcome. 
For  instance,  S.,  V.,  aud  H.  are  building  a  "  fort "  in  their 
nursery.  K.,  who  is  not  permitted,  to  move  around  the  "  fort" 
as  freely  as  she  wishes,  at  last  breaks  down  a  part  of  it  in 
a  fit  of  anger.  Impulsively  the  injured  children  fly  at  her,  and 
"spank"  her.  She  remonstrates,  and  goes  complainingly 
to  her  mother,  who  comes  as  a  judge  to  the  scene  of  the 
disaster.  The  proprietors  of  the  "  fort "  make  it  clear  to  the 
latter  that  K.  performed  the  evil  deed  '*  on  purpose,"  and 
the  mother  tells  K.  she  must  bear  the  penalty  she  received  ; 
and,  moreover,  she  must  be  isolated  for  a  time,  since  she 
"  cannot  play  nicely  and  fairly."  She  tells  K.  how  **  naughty  " 
it  is  to  disturb  her  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  way  she  did, 
and  how  she  cannot  let  her  go  near  them  at  all  again  unless 
she  can  be  good.  The  culprit  is,  of  course,  in  a  more  or  less 
impervious  and  resistant  attitude  toward  this  instruction,  but 
nevertheless  it  has  an  effect,  and  with  repetition  it  ulti- 
mately makes  a  deep  impression. 

This  instance  is  typical,  in  essential  features,  of  experi- 
ences the  child  is  having  constantly  during  his  early  years 
and,  in  more  and  more  subtle  ways,  even  well  on  toward 
adolescence,  and  possibly  through  it  and  beyond  it  But  here 
now  is  a  different  sort  of  experience,  which  makes  the 
learner  of  ethical  lessons  see  that  as  a  rule  it  is  motive 
rather  than  outcome  that  is  chiefly  considered  in  the  way 
the  alter  responds  to  his  conduct.  The  "  fort "  is  again 
knocked  down  by  K.,  but  this  time  she  accidentally  stum- 
bled and  fell  on  it.  She  herself  appreciates  a  difference 
between  her  attitude  in  this  and  in  the  other  case.  Then,  after 
the  first  more  or  less  angry  expressions  of  those  who  suf- 
fered from  her  accident,  they  forgive  her^  and  dismiss  her 
with  the  warning  *'  that  she  must  be  more  careful  next  time." 
This,  too,  is  in  outline  a  typical  instance  of  nursery  life, 
and  of  the  life  outside  as  well;  and  it  serves  to  differentiate 
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actions  in  the  individnal''a  consoiou.snes9  on  the  basis  of  his 
attitude  toward  the  alter  in  performing  them.  So,  by  the 
time  the  child  is  fouTf  one  may  fre«|uent]y  bear  him  excus- 
ing himself  uu  the  plea  tliat  he  '•*  did  not  mean  to  do  "  this  or 
that ";  he  realizeH  more  or  less  elearly  that  this  is  one  way 
to  escape  penalties  for  careless  and  even  vicioas  acts,  and 
he  tends  to  employ  the  formula  whenever  there  is  an  open- 
ing. He  comes  easily  to  think  he  is  not  responsible  to  the 
extent  of  being  penalized  for  the  unhappy  outcome  of  lus  ac- 
tions if  be  does  not  deliberately  harm  any  one.  Of  course, 
he  is  not  very  keen  in  distinguishing  between  what  is  de- 
liberate or  purposeful  and  what  is  only  accidental.  He  is 
not  at  all  introspective  ;  and  at'tions  which  the  adult  often 
regards  as  malicious,  he  may  himself  say  are  without  evil 
intent. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  he  lias  not  been  punished  for  his 
spiteful  actions,  he  will  be  |>crfectly  frue  in  confessing  that 
he  did  this  or  that  "  on  purpose.  "  H.  at  four  years  of  age 
affords  an  illustration  of  this  principle.  He  has  always  *'  had 
his  own  way  "  in  a  home  where  ho  has  had  only  adults  for 
companions  ;  and  when  he  plays  with  other  children,  as  he 
sometimes  does  now,  be  inflicts  divers  sorts  of  pains  upon 
them,  merely  because  they  get  in  his  way,  or  deprive  him 
of  some  object  he  covets.  When  he  is  asked  for  an  explana- 
tion of  his  behavior,  he  says  (speaking  now  of  his  relations  to 
a  particiUar  child),  "  Well,  she  would  not  let  me  have  it "  ; 
or  "  I  wanted  to  be  in  the  swing  ";  or  "  She  was  in  my  way," 
and  so  on.  But  the  child  with  whom  he  plays  always  excuses 
herself  If  she  Injures  him,  by  saying  that  she  **  did  not  mean 
to,"  or  that  he  strut^k  her  first,  or  that  he  took  her  things 
away  from  her.  She  has  already  begun  to  appreciate  that 
the  treatment  of  an  action  usually  depends  upon  the  motive 
behind  it ;  but  U.  thinks  that  the  gratification  of  his  own 
desires  is  a  eafKcient  justification  for  any  act. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  individual  in  his  evolution 
passes  through  a  stage  wherein  he  fancies  that  no  penal^ 
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slioald  be  attached  to  such  of  his  actions  as  turn  out  batUy 
if  Duly  they  happen  by  chauce.  But  he  does  uot  stop  hero 
loug,  for  socUii  £01*068  keep  working  ou  him,  uud  ho  is 
gradually  made  to  realize,  in  a  very  obscure  way  at  first, 
that  he  must  suffer  the  ill  consequences  of  accidents,  espe- 
cially when  they  occur  as  the  result  of  his  "  carelessness  " 
or  "thoughtlessness."  Every  moment,  as  he  develops,  the 
situation  oormally  grows  more  complex  with  him ;  and 
while  he  stoutly  resists  taking  the  "  thoughtful "  attitude, 
still  this  is  in  due  course  literally  forced  upon  him  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent.  As  his  range  of  social  contact 
increases  he  is  penalized  in  a  variety  of  ways  for  actions 
that  result  unfortunately,  even  if  he  did  not  intend  evil  in 
their  execution.  It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  dwell  upon 
the  point  that  some  children  leani  these  lessons  earlier,  and 
more  thoroughly  and  subtly,  than  others,  largely  because 
they  have  experiences  in  which  the  essential  principles  are 
constantly  impressed  ;  but  all  individuals,  except  those  that 
are  sub-normal,  learn  them  sooner  or  later. 

As  the  individual  grows  on  into  adolescence,  the  idea  o£ 
responsibility  for  his  actions  becomes  ever  more  prominent 
in  consciousness,  and  at  the  same  time  the  condi-  DtTelop- 
tions  determining  responsibility  become  ever  more  JJJ^'J^ 
involved.  In  the  beginning  his  feeling  about  an  iponiittiiity 
act  was  dependent  wholly  upon  its  outcome;  he  did  not 
take  into  account  the  circumstances  under  which  the  act 
was  performed.  Then,  through  the  character  of  the  reactions 
of  the  alter^  he  came  gradually  to  feci  that  unfortunate 
results  of  his  actions  were  not  to  be  recorded  against  him 
unless  he  meant  to  produce  them.  Next,  ho  slowly  came  to 
a  realization  of  the  fact  that  he  must  pay  the  penalty  for  an 
accident  if  he  could  have  avoided  it  by  being  cautious, — 
by  being  more  alert  to  the  possible  ill  consequences  of  his 
acts.  Incessantly,  as  be  develops,  he  is  called  upon  to  justify 
bis  oouduot  on  the  bases  of  motive,  carefulness,  responsi- 
bility. In  all  these  experiences  the  notion  of  responsibility 
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is  impressed  upon  hinL,  and  the  conditions  under  whicB  he 
becomes  responsible  are  at  one  and  the  same  time  defined 
ever  more  clearly,  and  matle  more  and  more  subtle.  At  uiue 
he  is  made  to  feel  responsible  for  a  deed  that  restdts  un- 
fortuniitvly  to  any  one,  if  he  has  in  the  past  been  warned 
against  it  or  anything  closely  resembling  it.  He  is  held 
responsible  for  getting  his  lessons  in  schuulif  the  pupils  iu 
his  class  master  theirs,  and  he  is  penidizml  if  he  fails  so  to 
do.  In  short,  he  is  ma^le  to  feel  responsibility  for  perforra- 
iug  tasks  and  avoiding  actions  that  the  majori^  of  the 
nine-year-old  children  in  the  community  are,  as  a  matter 
of  tradition  largely,  assumed  to  be  able  to  do.  In  every 
commtmity  there  is  a  general  sense  of  what  should  be  ex- 
pected of  children  of  different  ages;  and  while  this  varies, 
for  communities  and  teachers  and  parents,  stiU  the  variation 
is  slight  after  aU.  This  "general  sense"  has  been  passed 
along  from  one  generation  to  another  since  the  beginning 
of  human  society,  being  modified  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
by  each  generation,  with  the  result  that  individual  children 
are  held  responsible  for  what  this  tradition  indicates  they 
should  be  able  to  do.  Then  the  child  is  often  led  to  see 
the  reasonableness  of  holding  him  responsible  for  a  given 
act,  though  he  may  not  acknowledge  that  he  appreciates  it, 
by  showing  him  that  his  playmates  are  held  rcRponsible  for 
similar  acts.  He  may  resist  the  adult^s  view  of  his  respon- 
sibility, but  he  cannot  long  resist  the  application  to  him 
personally  of  a  principle  which  he  sees  generally  applied  to 
the  groups  of  which  he  is  an  active,  vital  member. 

The  consideration  of  factors  determining  responsibilib|^ 
does  not  extend  beyond  the  concrete  self  until 
the  adolescent  revolution  is  well  under  way.  The 
child  of  eleven  or  twelve  never  spontaneously  ex- 
cuses himself  for  a  misdeed  because  of  an  iuherited 
tendency  to  perform  it.  So  he  never  justifies  his 
low  grades  in  school,  or  his  failures,  on  the  basis 
of  a  lack  of  inheritance  of  ability.  Naively  he  regards  him- 
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self,  80  far  as  natural  ^fts  are  concerned,  as  on  a  par  with 
his  fellows ;  and  if  be  does  not  Ho  as  well  us  they,  it  is 
beca.use  of  some  accident,  or  some  physical  disadvanta|^e 
operating  against  hitu.  In  this  naive  manner  he  assumes 
that  all  people  are  equal  by  birth,  though  as  early  as  the 
age  of  five  he  appreciates  that  tliereai'edifferenocs  between 
his  fellows  in  strength,  in  temperament,  in  helpfulness,  and 
so  on ;  and  later,  b^'  the  age  of  eight  at  any  rate,  he  sees 
that  there  are  differences  between  his  classmates  in  their 
abilities,  as  in  reading,  singing,  drawing,  speaking,  etc 
But  still  he  does  not  go  back  to  original  endowment  for  his 
explanation  or  justification  of  these  difPerences.  lie  will 
talk  of  a  stupid  classmate  as  though  he  could  be  bri^t  if 
be  would  try  hard  enough  ;  and  while  he  does  not  ascribe 
his  own  failings  to  lack  of  effort,  still  he  does  not  locate  the 
trouble  outside  of  himself.  "I  can't  do  it;  1  don't  know 
bow ;  I  have  n't  had  as  much  of  that  as  the  others,'*  he  will 
Bay,  and  more  like  it. 

But  during  the  adolescent  upheaval,  when  introspection 
develops  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  the  individual  often 
tries  to  make  an  inventory  of  his  abilities,  native  and  cul- 
tivated, and  he  readily  comes  to  the  view  that  he  is  what 
he  is  lai^ly  because  of  inherited  powers  and  tendencies. 
In  some  of  the  adolescent  autobiographies,  one  may  read 
bitter  denunciations  of  the  general  scheme  of  things  that 
cursed  the  writers  with  ugly  bodily  features  or  mediocre 
talents,  or  what  not  The  child  of  ten  could  not  take  such 
a  point  of  view,  for  the  reason  that  he  has  no  sense  of  a 
"general  scheme  of  things"  which  shaped  him  physically 
and  determined  the  measure  of  his  abilities.  He  regards 
Iiimself  as  he  is,  without  questioning  the  circumstances  of 
Lis  origin.  But  these  circumstances  play  a  leading  role  in 
tlic  adolescent's  estimate  of  himself,  and  of  his  responsibility 
for  living  the  sort  of  intcUectnal,  esthetic,  and  moral  life 
that  tradition  imposes  upon  the  groups  to  wliich  he  belongs. 
When  he  falls  short  of  the  standard  as  he  sees  it,  he  not 
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infrcqueutly  avoids  self -oeaaure  by  laying  the  "  blame  "  ou 
the  existing  sucial  order,  or  be  may  carry  it  back  to  his 
ancestors,  hi.s  nationality,  or  his  Maker.  This  docs  not 
mean  that  he  fails  to  do  his  best  to  meet  the  obligations 
which  rest  upon  him,  thinking  to  place  the  responsibility 
for  his  deficiencies  on  others  than  himself.  But  when  he 
!feels  be  has  made  an  efFoi*t  which  has  not  accomplished  what 
the  community  expected  of  him,  or  what  tradition  standard- 
ized for  him,  then,  to  restore  equilibrium  among  his  own 
emotions,  be  may  pass  the  problem  of  justifying  his  action  to 
those  who,  as  he  thinks,  conferred  npon  him  his  tendencies 
and  capacities.  At  the  same  time  he  may  assume  responsi- 
bility for  neglect  to  use  to  the  full  the  talents  or  abilities 
he  knows  he  possesses.  He  may  also  shoulder  the  blame  for 
not  acting  m  the  present  in  the  light  of  previous  experi- 
ence, to  the  end  that  he  might  avoid  past  eiTors  and  seize 
opportunities  for  being  of  service  to  his  fellows. 

In  the  daily  Hfe  of  the  adolescent  there  is  normally  mnoh 
strain  and  stress  duo  to  the  individual's  failure  to  adjust 
himself  fuUy  to  a  complex  social  environment,  and  his 
effort  projjerly  to  locate  the  responsibility  for  this  failure. 
It  is  probable  that  this  tension  is  greater  at  twenty,  say, 
than  at  forty ;  since  by  the  time  the  latter  age  is  reached 
the  individual  has,  as  a  rule,  largely  settled  for  himself  the 
question  of  the  extent  to  which  his  native  equipment  in 
physical,  iatellectual,  esthetic,  and  moral  traits  equips  or 
disqualUies  him  for  attaining  the  standards  reached  by  his 
associates,  and  ho  worries  less  about  his  shortcomings  than 
he  did  at  a  younger  age. 

In  the  course  of  h\a  development,  and  lu  a  result  mainly  of  giv^ 

and-tate  relations  with  bis  fellows,  the  child  comes  to  realize  that  the 

alter  has  rights,  which  first  must  ho  an<!  later  oughl  to  lie  M»- 

Bpected  in  all  relations  aETecting  the  welfftre  of  the  latter. 

The  goal  toward  which  the  iudiWdiml  tiiniln  in  surinl  dcv-L-lupiiiciit  in 

the  point  at  which  be  will  tn?at  the  aUer  as  be  do«8  bitUBeLfT  ia  respect 

alike  to  rewards  and  to  penalties. 

This  aeotimeot  of  fair  play  or  juatice  becomes  embodied  io  ever 
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mora  complex  forms  in  the  customs  ftud  laws  of  a  commnnlt;;  aad  in 
compliance  therewith  all  members  of  the  commuuit)-  are,  theureticalljr, 
treated  impartially  aooordiug  to  their  deserts,  though  mercy  may  fre- 
quently temper  pure  jttstice.  This  equality  of  persona  before  ttie  law 
is,  hovreror,  lecognixod  by  the  individual  only  as  it  pertains  to  the 
members  of  any  giren  class.  Thus  the  sentiment  of  justice  in  static 
societies  often  preserres  social  stratifications  from  effaoementormodi- 
fioatioD.  In  plastic  gronpH,  on  the  other  hand,  it  plays  an  important 
part  In  constantly  altering  class  boundary  lines.  Capacity  to  do  what 
society  wants  done,  and  fnitlifulofiss  in  the  doing  of  it,  are  the  most 
important  desiderata  in  the  datcrmioation  of  classes  in  our  country; 
though  wealth  and  ancestral  connections  play  leading  parts. 

The  child  is  a  bully  by  birth,  and  it  Is  only  through  couflict,  with 
resistance  and  retaliation  from  his  social  environment,  that  he  makes 
his  Arst  social  adjustments.  As  be  comes  into  vital  relations  with  the 
group,  he  sooner  or  later  discovers  that  his  aggreestons  will  on  the 
wbul«  be  resisted  and  even  thrust  hack  upon  him,  and  su  he  leama 
that  he  must  do  as  others  do  if  he  would  get  on  well.  The  untaught, 
"  natural  "  child  assumes  toward  all  objects  of  his  desire  an  appro- 
priative  or  aggressiTc  altitude.  Only  through  a  great  deal  of  give^nd- 
take  oontact  with  others  do  "  mine"  and  "  thine  "  come  to  be  property 
understood.  Gradually  there  is  developed  the  sense  that  objects  "  be- 
long "  to  particular  people  by  Tirtue  of  their  having  had  certain  types 
of  experience  with  them. 

As  the  chthl  is  renisted  in  his  attempts  to  gain  poiiseasiun  of  certain 
objects  while  he  is  not  resisted  in  other  cases,  he  comes  in  due  coarse 
to  differentiate  guwis  into  those  that  the  alter  will  not  permit  him  to 
have,  those  that  he  can  secure  by  struggle,  and  those  that  no  one 
makes  any  effort  to  prevent  him  from  obtaining.  Through  almost 
ceaseless  opposition  to  his  demands,  he  discovers  that  what  is  given  to 
others,  what  is  hnught  by  them,  or  tamtd  by  them,  etc.,  he  must  not 
attempt  to  appropriate.  In  his  oonflicts  with  bis  fellows  in  respect  to 
retaining  goods  once  in  his  own  possession,  be  is  compelled  to  reoog- 
luse  certain  fundamental  property  rights,  and  consciously  to  employ 
them  in  his  appeals  to  bis  parouts  ti  at.  Thus  ho  slowly  learns  the 
principles  that  define  for  htm  what  he  may  get  and  keep. 

With  broadening  experience  new  principles  of  ownership  are  gained, 
and  old  rules  are  continually  modil^^d.  But  there  is  conflict  at  every 
step  forward;  and  the  individual  is  brought  in  time  to  realixe  that 
ibu«  are  no  immutable  rules  determining  ownership.  In  plastio  soci- 
eties the  rights  of  possession  are  iu  due  course  seen  to  depend  upon 
the  conditions  which  will  secure  equality  of  opportunity  to  the  great- 
est number. 

Snpplementing  the  negative  instrnotion  which  has  been  sketched, 
tbt  group  reacts  in  a  positive  way,  with  a  view  to  teaching  the  child 
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to  be  just,  cuuimeDiliii^f  biin  wbeu  be  pUys  fair,  and  eensuriug  him 
wben  be  plays  foul;  nnd  this  aerves,  on  tbe  whole,  to  euoourage  jast 
luid  disoourafrfl  unjust  deeds.  This  juroup  reaction  upon  tbe  individ- 
nal's  acts  coDtiooes  from  infancy  to  maturity,  and  normally  it  affeota 
every  aspect  of  bis  social  adjustment.  He  is  denounced  by  membecs  of 
the  group  when  he  tries  to  take  advantage,  and  he  is  praiaed  when  he 
■hows  fairness  in  his  cunduot. 

There  seems  to  be  an  instinotiTe  element  in  the  attitude  of  justice, 
which  is  shown  by  even  very  young  cbildrcn  iu  their  aympatby  with 
the  weaicer  penon  in  tbe  coutbiitfi  they  witness.  The  young  child  does 
not  ati  a  rule  take  account  of  circumstances  iu  hjft  rcactiuus  upon  situ- 
ations arousing  the  sentiment  of  justice;  he  usually  sides  with  the  one 
iu  need  of  help,  whether  or  not  ho  is  descr\-iDg  of  it.  The  feeling  for 
fair  play  on  the  part  of  the  child  is  not  held  in  check  until  motives 
and  cxtenuatiug  circumitaneea  can  b«  reviewed. 

Before  he  acquirea  a  sense  of  the  need  of  equitable  adjustment  of 
relations,  the  child  demands  that  rules  be  applied  uuiversally,  irrespec- 
tive of  persons  or  conditions,  except  where  his  own  interests  are  im- 
periled thereby.  The  favoring  of  age  iu  administering  rules  of  justice 
if  a  matter  of  social,  not  physical,  inheritance. 

In  the  beginning  the  child  has  no  appreciation  of  motive  or  inten- 
tion in  actions  which  affect  him;  he  reiponds  to  ihem  in  view  of  their 
external  character  and  their  outcome.  But  with  eiperienee  he  leama 
to  diiforeutiate  actions  on  the  basis  of  bis  attitude  toward  the  aiter  in 
performing  them.  He  discovers  that  the  a^w  reacts  differently  to  ac- 
tions according  to  tbe  intention  of  the  actor  in  their  performance. 

At  tbe  outset  tbe  child  expects  tbe  alter  will  respond  to  his  actiont 
on  the  basis  of  their  outcome.  Then,  as  ht?  is  let  off  for  accidental  mis- 
haps, he  comes  iu  time  not  to  bold  himself  reeponaible  fur  deeds  not 
done  purposefully.  But  aa  his  range  of  social  contact  widens,  be  is 
made  to  realize  that  be  must  suffer  tbe  consequences  of  bis  own  care- 
less or  even  unfortunate,  though  not  careless,  action.  As  he  grows  on 
into  adolescence,  the  idea  of  respoasibility  becomes  more  and  more 
prominent,  and  the  conditions  of  responsibility  more  involved.  Before 
this  time  the  factors  determining  re«ponsibiUty  are  not  considered  as 
extending  beyond  the  concrete  self;  but  during  the  adalescont  np- 
heaval  introspection  develops  greatly,  and  the  individual  often  takes 
account  of  his  *'  natural "  abilities  and  inherited  powers  and  tendencies 
in  estimating  the  degree  to  which  he  is  responsible  for  what  he  does 
or  fails  to  do. 


CHAPTKR  V 


RESPECT 

Ix  popular  thought,  one  will  be  "  respected  "  only  when  lie 
observes,  out\vai(Uy  at  least,  m  his  public  and  private  life 
the  more  important  social  and  moral  standards  and  Obuutw- 
ideals  of  the  group  with  which  he  has  vital  rela-  ^^f « 
tioDs.  It  is  true  that  under  cei-taiu  couditiuns  wo  ^■'^^ 

pliiBom*- 

may  respect  persons  who  do  not  conform  to  the  non 
luss  im]K>rtant  (as  we  think)  jE^roup  standards  of  conduct; 
but  in  such  cases  the  individuals  thus  favored  possess  ex- 
ceptional qualities  of  some  kind,  usually  marked  strength  of 
personality  iji  certain  particulars,  which  make  it  difficult  for 
us  to  coudenm  or  to  ignore  them.  For  example,  the  writer 
knows  a  man,  a  resident  in  a  churohgoing  community,  who 
never  participates  in  church  services ;  hut  nevertheless  he 
is  univeraally  respected  because  he  is  absolutely  frank,  and 
yet  considerate  of  the  feelings  of  others,  in  the  statement 
of  hia  belief  that  he  can  do  more  good  by  spending  his  time 
in  other  ways  than  in  attending  church.  And  as  he  is  an 
uncommonly  forceful  man,  who  serves  his  community  in 
many  directions,  there  is  a  general  and  yet  definite  convio- 
tion  among  those  who  know  him  that  whatever  he  docs  cannot 
be  seriously  wrong  anyway.  Other  men  in  the  same  commu- 
nity who  do  not  observe  the  custom  in  regard  to  churchgoing 
are  not  highly  esteemed  by  the  faithful,  since  the  former 
are  not  strong  enough  in  other  respects  to  counteract  social 
disapproval  for  their  lack  of  conformity  in  this  particular. 
This  is  normally  the  way  in  a  community  where  standai'ds  in, 
reference  to  any  action,  even  though  conventional,  are  gen- 
erally observed  ;  the  dissenter  usually  brings  upon  Iiimself 
the  censure  of  the  group,  though  it  is  otherwise  with  the 
iodividual  who  con  make  liis  associates  believe  that  in  his 
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nonc<Hifonmty  he  ia  pointing  the  way  to  higher  things.  Of 
ooursG,  the  reaction  of  a  community^  either  in  approval  or 
conilemuation  of  a  person's  conduct,  may  not  be  very  dy- 
namicallj  expressed  ;  respect  is  a  much  lesadeflnite,  direct, 
aggressive  attitude  than  others  that  we  shall  study  presently. 
In  passing,  however,  it  may  be  remarked  that  men  will  as 
a  ride  express  their  attitudes  positively  and  forcefully  in 
reference  to  certain  kinds  of  action  which  obviously  affect 
social  well-being  profoundly.  For  instance,  a  cruel  murderer 
will  be  dealt  with  in  a  direct  and  summary  manner,  since 
society  realizes  that  if  he  or  his  type  is  left  at  large  the  com. 
munity  itself  will  be  destroyed.  So  the  group  will  in  a  very 
marked  manner  commend  a  brave  general  who  has  per- 
fonned  some  heroic  service  for  his  fellows,  sm  when  he  has 
protected  men  in  their  lives  and  fortunes.  In  a  more  or  less 
reflex  way  they  celebrate  his  virtues  in  a  conspicuous  fash- 
ion, so  that  be  and  his  kind  may  be  pros])eTefl,  and  that 
others  in  the  group  may  emulate  him  when  the  occasion 
presents  itself. 

Katlier  striking  examples  of  social  and  anti-social  eondnct 
have  been  mentioned,  in  order  thus  to  illustrate  the  way  soci- 
BMp«otiA«  ^^y  reacts  upou  the  individual  when  it  can  see  with 

rtifa^jMa.    j^g  Q^^  eyes,  as  it  wore,  that  he  is  either  a  friend 

■pynaiAi-  ■'  / 

iTiattitud*    or  a  foe  of  the  community.  But  social  or  anti-social 

conduct  in  modem  complex  society  is  not  ordinarily  of  a  sort 
that  appeals  directly  to  the  senses,  and  so  stirs  automat- 
ically the  primal  instinct  of  self-preservation.  It  requires 
rather  obtrusive  meanness  on  the  part  of  an  individual  for 
the  community  to  react  vigorously  upon  him  in  the  effort  to 
protect  itself,  by  checking  or  eliminating  him.  If  au  alder- 
man, for  a  consideration,  gives  away  a  valuable  franchise  in 
his  city  to  a  corporation,  the  community  may  realize  in  a 
way  that  by  this  act  he  has  injured  the  social  body  ;  but  yet 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  a  life  and  death  matter.  The  anti-social 
deed  does  not  occur  on  the  instant ;  and,  moreover,  **  there 
are  always  two  sides  *'  to  a  question  of  this  sort  because  of 
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its  subtlety.  Then  a  port  of  the  community  oft«n  cannot 
appreciate  that  a  real  damage  has  been  done  ;  this  form  of 
evil  is  80  new  and  elusive  that  its  seriousness  cannot  bo 
generally  felt,  and  consequently  it  does  not  arouse  deep 
feeling  in  all  members  of  the  community.  When  a  murderer 
or  felon  or  traitor  or  incendiary  or  horse  thief  (in  some  com- 
mnnities)  is  at  largo,  practically  every  one  can  react  strongly 
to  him,  for  they  can  image  what  may  occur  if  he  is  not  sup- 
pressed. Bnt  it  ia  different  with  the  ward  boss,  or  the  boodler, 
or  the  employer  of  child  labor,  or  the  walking  delegate,  or 
the  adulterator  of  food-stuifs,  or  the  "lu>h  financier."  As 
already  intimated,  the  harm  which  these  latter  individuals 
do  ia  not  very  concrete  or  obvious,  and  so  it  is  not  reacted 
to  vigorously  by  the  majority,  perhajw,  of  the  people.  In 
the  same  way  the  man  who  is  honest  in  jwlitics  and  business, 
£uthful  in  his  marital  relations,  devoted  to  his  filial  duties, 
and  true  iu  all  moral  relations,  may  not,  on  account  of  theee 
virtues  alone,  appeal  to  the  impulsive  emotions  of  his  fellows, 
as  does  the  hero  on  the  battlefield  or  the  football  field  or 
in  the  pestilence-stricken  city.  With  much  public  display 
medals  may  be  awarded  to  men  who  have  perfonned  service 
in  these  latter  ways ;  but  rare  it  is  that  any  demonstration 
is  made  in  celebration  of  the  achievements  of  a  man  who  has 
taught  a  class  of  students,  say,  to  be  honest,  and  to  practice 
the  virtues  essential  to  the  highest  welfare  of  the  community 
in  modem  times.  The  latter  form  of  service  is  too  complex, 
it  is  too  new,  it  is  not  pietureBque  enough  to  awaken  an 
urgent  feeling  of  approval  in  society.  There  may  be  some 
expression  of  feeling  from  certain  of  the  man's  friends;  but 
it  will  be  quiet,  non-demonstrative  ;  it  will  indicate  approval, 
a  friendly  attitude,  confidence,  trust,  good-will ;  in  short,  the 
individual  will  be  respected. 

It  is  a  common  saying,  even  in  America,  that  the  child 
should  be  trained  to  respect  his  elders  and  those  superior 
to  him  in  any  way,  or  in  authority  over  him,  or  representa- 
tivea  of  the  state  or  the  church,  or  any  institution  regarded 
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as  sacred.  It  is  the  chief,  perhaps  the  sole  aim  of  the  edu- 
niput  tu  cational  Hystem  of  many  peoples,  as  the  Chliie»e, 
jjj^l^j^  the  Moors,  the  Kussians,  the  Italians,  et  o/.,  to  dc- 
«*  velop  in  the  young  respect  for  the  established  lusti- 

tntions,  and  all  who  are  connected  with  them.  It  is  apparent 
vhat  the  rule  iu  the  social  drama  of  such  a  practice  as  this 
is ;  it  tends  to  conserre  the  existing  order  of  things,  and  to 
insure  to  those  in  authority  a  continuance  in  the  enjoyment 
of  their  advantages.  Those  peoples  who  are  most  insistent 
in  demanding  respect  from  the  young  for  the  civic  and 
ecclesiastic  rulers  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  most  stable,  in 
the  sense  tlmt  the  social  order  endures  longest  without 
diange.  Even  among  such  a  progre^ive  people  as  the  Ger- 
mans there  is  relatively  alow  aocial  readjustment.  Indeed, 
the  existing  iustitutious  and  social  distinctions  are  at  the 
present  tame  undei^ing  but  slight  if  any  change,  though 
there  is  a  rising  tide  of  feeling  against  the  monarrhioal  form 
of  government,  which  tends  to  keep  tlie  favored  few  in 
positions  of  great  piivilege  as  compared  with  the  masses. 
But  this  unrest  is  due  mainly  to  the  infusion  of  foreign 
views  into  German  life.  Englishmen,  and  Americans  espe- 
cially, are  responsible  for  mnch  of  the  growing  disrespect  for 
the  established  order  in  Germany.  The  education  of  the 
yonng  still  tends  to  conserve  respect  for  the  emperor  and 
everything  he  favors,  and  also  for  the  church,  though  dis- 
cussion has  already  begun  to  spread  among  the  people  the 
conviction  that  this  institution  is  not  supremely  worthy  of 
homage,  since  there  are  many  forms  in  which  It  presents 
itself,  and  these  are  themselves  antagonistic  to  one  another. 
In  a  German  school  to-day  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear 
the  Protestant  church,  say,  held  up  for  veneration  in  one 
classroom,  and  for  derision  in  another.  Children  early  take 
sides,  each  party  presenting  to  the  other  the  errors  and 
shortcomings  of  his  faith.  Inevitably  this  tends  to  break 
down  allegiance  and  respect,  though  outwardly  the  young 
may  defend  the  cause  they  have  espoused,  and  they  may 
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conform  to  the  couventional  methods  of  showing  apprecia- 
tion. But  inwardly  doubts  and  suspicions,  aroused  by  the 
attitudes  of  associates,  begin  to  develop,  and  they  often 
strengthen  nntiJ  they  destroy  the  original  attitudes  of  re- 
gard and  homage. 

But  it  ia  altogether  different  in  reference  to  the  training 
of  the  young  to  respect  the  state.  From  the  moment  they 
begin  to  understand  any  sort  of  instruction  they  are  duly 
impressed  with  the  greatness  and  majesty,  and  even  the  holi- 
ness, of  the  sovereign,  and  all  who  are  tho  direct  instruments 
of  bis  will.  In  every  schoolroom  the  mention  even  of  tho 
name  of  the  supreme  ruler  is  made  an  occasion  for  the  dis- 
play of  high  regard  by  the  pupils.  The  emperor's  picture 
adorns  many  schoolrooms,  and  no  opportunity  is  missed  to 
awaken  in  the  yonng  lively  feelings  of  appreciation  of  and 
devotion  to  him.  There  is  no  splitting  up  into  antagonistic 
groups  among  the  pupils,  some  manifesting  regard  for  tho 
sovereign  and  othei-s  maligning  him.  If  tliere  is  any  show  of 
diareapeot  on  the  part  of  nonconformists,  the  offenders  are 
quickly  suppressed,  so  that  their  Tieious  influence  may  not 
be  permitted  to  poison  the  minds  of  those  who  are  well  dis- 
posed. In  this  way,  the  young  are  kept  in  an  attitude  of 
what  outwardly  resembles  respect  for  everji.hing  that  per- 
tains to  the  state  as  it  is  constituted  at  the  moment.  In  tha 
same  way,  respect  is  developed  for  the  nders  of  the  house- 
hold, —  the  father  and  mother,  and  all  adult  members  of  the 
family. 

But  is  this  really  respect?  or  is  it  simply  the  observance 
of  conventional  proprieties?  Are  not  *'  res]>ectful "  children 
very  often  simply  those  who  are  "civil"  toward  BnpMtM. 
those  in  authority  over  them,  whether  kings,  at  •»■«?- 
laagistrates,  parents,  teachers,  or  ministers?  Such  Tsnucmai 
children  make  way  before  their  "  superiors,"  and  p^°p^***» 
respond  to  their  inquiries  with  "  yes,  sir,"  and  "  no,  sir "; 
while  children  lacking  "respect"  in  popular  usage  do  not 
apparently  recognize  any  social  distinction  between  those  in 
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authority  and  playmates.  For  a  child  to  address  his  £ather 
as  "sir,'*  while  he  does  not  so  address  his  brother,  is  usually 
taken  to  denote  that  he  appreciates  his  father's  excellence, 
and  respects  him  for  it.  So,  in  the  view  of  many  people, 
children  who  are  properly  trained  in  the  matter  of  respect 
will  not  interrupt  their  elders  when  they  are  talking ;  they 
will  give  them  first  choice  in  every  situation  where  there  is 
an  advantage  in  having  the  pick. 

It  has  been  intimated  in  previous  chapters  that  before 
adolescence  children  do  not  "naturally"  take  attitudes 
R«sp«0i  vt.  toward  their  elders  or  their  rulers  iu  the  ways 
AdmiraUoB  just  mentioned.  A  boy  of  seven,  say,  does  not 
normally  manifest  homage  sjwntaneously  in  the  presence  of 
his  feither  because  of  the  latter's  excellence,  except  it  be  in 
tJie  matter  of  unusual  strength  or  courage  or  mechanical 
skill.  So  the  child  really  doea  not  in  a  true  sense  respect 
his  father,  no  more  than  he  respects  any  one  else.  He  may 
admire  a  noted  athlete  or  pugilist  or  an  engineer  or  a  fire- 
man, but  he  cannot  be  said  to  respect  him.  So  the  deference 
he  shows  to  those  in  authority  is  generally  the  result  of 
fear,  originally  at  least,  though  it  may  be,  at  the  age  of 
seven,  say,  largely  a  matter  of  habit,  thus  having  no  sig- 
nificance for  the  attitude  of  respect  so  far  as  the  child's  con- 
sciousness is  concerned.  What  outwardly  may  seem  to  the 
onlooker  to  bo  an  indication  of  recognition  by  the  child  of 
moral  excellence  in  the  one  to  whom  he  makes  obeisance, 
may  often  be  only  a  recognition  of  the  wisdom  of  maintaia- 
ing  such  an  attitude  for  his  own  welfare.  Not  excellence 
but  chieftainship  in  a  superior  is  the  real  motive  for  assum- 
ing the  obeisant  attitude,  if  an  imtaiight  child  can  be  said 
to  be  ever  really  obeisant.  He  may  be  polite  outwardly, 
which  will  give  the  appearance  of  being  respectful,  but 
inwardly  there  wiU  be  a  profound  difference  between  the 
two  attitudes.  A  boy  of  seven,  say,  is  not  yet  aware,  except 
in  a  very  obscure  way  at  best,  of  standards  of  conduct 
insisted  upon  by  the  community,  and  to  which  all  for  the 
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common  good  shonM  conform ;  and  he  is  not  critical  in 
detecting  whether  those  about  him  take  co^izance  of  such 
a  standard.  His  concern  with  people  has  reference  primarily, 
Dot  to  their  observance  or  negligence  of  ethical  standards, 
but  to  their  ability  and  willingness  to  help  him  achieve  his 
ends,  or  to  entertain  him  or  to  keep  out  of  bis  way. 

With  these  introductory  words  upon  the  general  attitude 
of  respect,  we  may  tnm  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  atti- 
tude of  self-respect.  This  latter  term  implies  that  _^ 
one  can,  on  occasion  at  least,  new  the  self  ohjec-  iazviun- 
tively,  and  take  attitudes  toward  it  in  certain  '"^"^ 
aituatlous  as  he  would  toward  the  alUr  in  similar  situations. 
It  has  already  been  said  that,  in  the  process  of  development, 
it  comes  al)out  that  the  self  and  the  alter  are,  allowing  for 
minor  exceptions,  judged  by  the  same  ethical  code ;  though 
it  was  stated  that,  in  times  of  crisis,  the  individual  will 
ordinarily  favor  self  as  against  the  alter.  However,  there 
is  a  more  or  less  prevalent  view  of  the  relation  of  the  ego 
and  the  alter  which  may  be  mentioned  best  in  this  conneo- 
tion,  for  it  has  a  vital  bearing  on  the  attitude  of  self-respect. 
This  view  maintains  that  the  genuinely  ethical  person  will 
allow  others  larger  freedom  of  action,  in  contravention  of 
community -standard  8,  than  he  will  allow  himself ;  that  be 
rill  overlook  in  others  transgressions  which  he  will  not 
condone  in  himself.  People  sometimes  say  they  cannot  toler- 
ate in  the  activities  of  the  self  certain  kinds  of  dissembling, 
as  in  ordinary  society  relations,  for  example,  which  they 
may  regard  as  permissible  on  the  part  of  the  alter  if  be  can 
feel  justified  in  liis  own  conscience.  This  view  undonbtedly 
reflects  the  trend  of  the  advance  giiard  in  ethical  evolution, 
but  it  is  probably  not  truthful  to  the  situation  as  it  actually 
exists  among  us.  It  indicates  that  the  race  is  making  a 
iDpreme  effort  to  develop  in  the  individual  the  disposition 
llways  to  exact  of  the  self  what  he  exacts  of  the  alter  ;  and 
in  order  to  put  a  prize  on  self -discipline,  the  latter  is  some- 
times in  public  representations  exalted  above  its  true  status 
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at  the  present  stage  of  ethical  development.  There  is  little 
need  for  society  to  tirge  the  individuiil  eoustantly  to  demand 
tluit  the  alter  lire  up  to  community  standards,  for  it  is 
**  natural "  for  one  to  make  iusi^tence  of  this  sort.  But  it  ts 
necessary  for  society  to  urge  the  individual  to  deal  rigidly 
with  the  self,  which,  as  we  liave  seen,  is  not  as  easy  for 
most  persons  as  to  deal  rigidly  with  the  alter.  People  then 
stimtUate  aud  encourage  and  sustain  themselves  and  one 
another  in  what  they  know  to  be  ethically  ideal  by  professing 
that  they  have  more  rigorous  standanht  for  self  than  for  the 
alter;  but  this  is  a  matter  of  aspiration  mainly,  if  not  wholly, 
for  in  their  daily  adjustments  they  do  not  seem  to  show 
adherence  to  these  higher  standards,  which  seek  to  keep 
the  self  completely  under  control,  restraining  it  in  its  ^^ 
istic  and  dri^-ing  it  onward  in  its  altruistic  teud^ucies.  The 
instinctive  and  habitual  inclination  of  the  individual  is  de- 
cidedly in  the  direction  of  favoring  the  self ;  bat  his  con- 
scious striving,  his  ideals,  look  toward  holding  the  self  to  strict 
conformity  to  the  highest  social  roles  he  knows,  while  leaving 
the  filter  to  the  discipline  of  his  own  oousoience.  Perhaps 
in  certain  instances  this  conscious  ideal  may  have  become 
stronger  and  more  compelling  than  original  tendencies,  with 
which  it  must  be  in  continual  conflict ;  but  if  so,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly rare^  so  rare,  indeed,  that  it  may  be  practically 
ignored. 

From  what  lu»  been  sdd  above,  it  must  be  apparent 
now  that  respect  and  self-respect  develop  T^an^a^^u;  and 
Qrisiagt  ^^^  same  must  be  true  also  of  the  negative  atti- 
th«Rmtnd«  tuJea  of  disrespect  and  shame  or  mortification  or 
rrapact  contrition.  When  a  child  manifests  disrespect  for 

another  on  account  of  any  act  or  attitude,  he  will  tend  to 
feel  mortification  or  shame  when  he  perceives  himself  in 
the  same  situation.  So  when  he  reaches  the  stage  when  he 
can  assume  the  attitude  of  respect  toward  the  alter  for  his 
social  or  ethical  conduct,  then  he  can  assume  somewhat  the 
same  attitude  toward  the  self  under  similar  conditions.  It 
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ia  reiy  probable  that  an  iDdi\'idual  cannot  feel  either  pleased 
or  the  opposite  with  the  self,  in  respect  to  actions  and  atti- 
tades  which  are  of  indifferent  value  as  viewed  iu  the  alter; 
and  the  converse  is  unquestionably  true.  For  instance,  a  boy 
of  five  is  quite  tmmoved  at  the  sight  of  soiled  hands  or  face 
or  clothes  in  the  alter,  and  he  feels  no  shame  or  humiliation 
whatever  when  his  parents  or  nurse  call  his  attention  to  his 
own  unclean  condition.  It  is  the  common  thing  for  parents 
to  attempt  to  shame  their  children  at  every  meal  on  account 
of  their  soiled  hands  and  face ;  but  their  efforts  to  arouse 
attitudes  of  self-condemnation  fail  utterly.  Day  after  day 
and  year  after  year  the  same  efforts  are  made  by  the  parents 
with  the  same  outcome,  imdl  in  the  process  of  development 
the  ideal  of  physical  cleanliness  commences  to  be  established 
among  the  child's  system  of  values,  when  he  will  manifest 
displeasure  at  the  sight  of  uneleanness.  And  as  soon  as  he 
begins  to  appi*eoiate  this  ideal  with  reference  to  self,  he 
begins  to  appreciate  it  also  as  desirable  in  others. 

In  the  early  years  cleanliness  in  a  companion  is  not  a  trait 
vhich  the  child  counts  for  or  against  him  at  all,  unless  he 
be  extremely  offensive,  so  that  he  is  a  source  of  physical 
annoyance,  to  the  sense  of  smell  mainly.  The  iesthetic  or 
hygienic  feeling  of  the  child  of  five,  say,  is  very  rarely  out- 
raged by  the  condition  of  his  companions  or  any  of  his 
associates.  It  is  true  he  may  notice  a  very  dirty  face  or  a 
badly  torn  and  soiled  suit,  but  he  regards  them  mainly  as 
objects  of  curiosity.  He  does  not  assume  a  repellent  attitude 
toward  them,  thougli  he  may  repeat  current  conventional 
condemnatory  phrases  taught  him  by  his  mother  or  nurse. 
Not  until  the  adolescent  period  Is  reached,  and  sex  appre- 
ciation and  feeling  ia  awakened,  does  the  individual  become 
genuinely  responsive  to  neatness^  cleanliness^  etc.,  in  appear- 
ance. Be&re  this  he  must  be  urged  to  attend  to  his  toilet 
so  as  to  conform  to  conventional  practice;  but  It  is  an 
arbitrary  matter  wholly  with  him,  and  unless  constant 
pressure  be  applied  to  him  he  will  relapse  into  his  original 
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indifference  to  personal  api>earanoe,  and  be  will  not  fed 
humiliated  if  he  la  detected  witli  dirty  handa  or  clothes. 

One  rarely  sees  a  child  before  the  adolescent  perit)d 
ashamed  or  mortified  or  humiiiated  or  even  chagrined. 
App««ruio«  There  ia  no  eWdence  that  remorse  or  contrition  is 
felt  before  this  time.  The  child  may  be  annoytd 
and  sorry  and  supplianty  and  the  like ;  but  these 
latter  attitudes,  which  are  aroused  in  direct  ad- 
justment to  objective  conditions^  are  quite  different 
from  the  former,  which  show  subjective  feeling 
with  discipline  of  the  self.  A  child  may  be  suppliant  as  a 
matter  of  expediency,  but  not  show  the  least  inclination 
toward  self-condemnation  ;  one  can  tell  by  looking  at  him 
that  he  is  merely  doing  the  thing  whioli  he  feels  will  at  the 
moment  save  him  from  trouble.  Instontly  the  indignant 
parent  or  nurse  or  teacher  is  appeased,  the  child  assumes 
his  wonted  attitudes,  in  which  he  shows  no  consciousness  of 
having  tranagreawid  any  rules.  But  it  is  otherwise  ^vith  the 
expressions  of  the  mortified  individual.  His  social  environ- 
ment may  change,  but  he  may  remain  unchanged  until  the 
subjective  difiieulty  into  which  his  transgreasiou  has  plunged 
him  can  be  cleared  up.  Aa  you  watch  the  adolescent  who 
has  been  made  ashamed,  you  can  see  that,  unlike  the  seven- 
year-old  who  haa  had  exactly  the  same  experience  in  out- 
ward features,  his  attention  is  wholly  subjective  and  his 
emotions  centrifugal  in  direction.  He  is  not  now  studying 
the  attitudes  of  the  alter^  so  that  he  can  return  to  his  ac- 
customed self-confidence  and  self-assertiveness  as  soon  as 
the  latter  relents  in  his  resentful  expressions ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  is  endeavoring  to  adjust  his  recent  action  to  his 
ideal  of  what  he  should  do,  which  ideal  has  been  established 
in  the  manner  worked  out  in  preceding  paragraplis.  In  the 
same  way  a  child  may  before  adolescence  be  vain  of  hia 
possessions,  or  some  article  of  adornment,  aa  a  ring  ;  or  he 
may  be  hauykiy  or  overhearing  ;  but  he  shows  none  of  the 
attitudea  attendant  upon  feelings  of  seif-approhation  or 
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hoTior  or  esteem  or  veneration.  That  is  to  say,  the  self  as  an 
object  to  be  respected  or  condemned  does  not  play  a  part  in 
the  individual's  feelings  and  attitudes  before  the  adolescent 
epocli. 

It  is  suggestive  to  note  how  unconcernedly  children  from 
the  age  of  two  or  three  to  eleven  or  twelve  receive  reproof 
and  criticism  which  might  stir  an  older  person  _ 
very  deeply,  bometimes  one  is  placed  m  situations  nuuoaie 
where  he  is  compelled  to  witness  a  teacher,  parent,  "*"" 
or  other  person  attemptiug  to  ai*ouse  shame  or  remorse  or 
contrition  in  a  child,  by  charging  kim  with  oScuscs  against 
fair  play  or  truthfulness  or  decency  or  honor.  The  older 
person,  even  as  an  onlooker,  may  feel  the  sting  of  the 
rebukes  given,  but  the  child  is  liable  to  react  as  he  may 
think  best  in  adaptation  to  the  immediate  situation.  His 
attention  is  likely  to  be  wholly  objective,  so  that  the  chiding 
does  not  strike  in  as  the  one  who  administers  it  ex}>ected  it 
would.  The  child  is  apt  to  rebound  the  moment  the  criti- 
cism ceases,  in  which  res])eet  he  is  strikingly  different  from 
the  adult,  who  would  either  feel  abased  or  indignant,  ao- 
cortling  as  he  thought  the  charges  just  or  otherwise.  Chil- 
dren before  adolescence  do  not  strongly  feel  resentment 
toward  those  who  ascribe  to  them  more  or  less  serious 
deviation  from  social,  ethical,  and  moral  standards,  in  which 
regard  they  are  again  very  different  from  the  adult.  This 
must  mean  that  the  child  does  not  realize  that  the  self  is 
seriously  injured  by  such  charges  of  social  alienation.  It  is 
true  that  a  child  as  early  as  the  fourth  year  will  usually 
deny  when  accused  that  he  has  violated  any  rule  of  conduct 
which  has  been  impressed  upon  him,  mainly  because  of  the 
attitude  of  the  one  who  blames  him.  He  feels,  rather  in- 
stinctively, that  he  should  resist  any  one  when  he  is  in  that 
Jtectdiar  attitude  toward  him  which  is  seen  in  one  who  is 
charging  another  with  some  transgression.  It  does  not 
nuike  much  difference  to  the  child  what  the  content  of  the 
charge  may  be ;  the  fcatural,  vocal,  and  bodily  attitudes 
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are  what  give  the  Tictim  his  cue  as  to  the  sort  of  reaction ' 
he  is  to  make.  X  can  assume  the  attitudes  of  one  who  is 
ohai-ging  another  with  lying,  and  then  accuse  a  six-year-old 
of  hiiviug  studied  his  lessons  in  school  faithfully,  and  he 
will  assume  the  negative  or  reslntant  attitude,  thinking  that 
I  must  be  censuring  him,  and  if  he  does  not  repel  the 
charge  he  will  be  penalized. 

The  child  before  adolescence  does  not  mind  seriously 
what  people  think  of  him,  except  as  their  estimate  is  ex- 
Ti«  cuia'a  pressed  definitely  in  very  concrete  actions  affect- 
iDU^iaiu*  jjjg  ijjg  imniediate  welfare.  The  boy  likes  to  be 
wjmuiteB  spoken  well  of  on  the  playground  for  his  skill, 
since  then  he  will  be  permitted  to  play  in  prominent  positions 
iu  the  group  games.  He  likes  to  be  talked  about  as  a  daring 
fellow,  who  cannot  be  frightened ;  and  to  be  made  the  leader 
of  the  group  is  a  coveted  honor,  for  which  he  will  sacrifice 
much,  and  undergo  ordeafe  of  considerable  rigor.  At  the 
same  time  it  will  annoy  him  to  be  called  a  "  tittle-tattle," 
or  "  coward,"  or  "  quitter."  However,  his  attitude  in  such 
a  case  is  a  combative  or  angry  one,  rather  than  one  of 
humiliation,  whether  he  be  guilty  or  not.  It  approaches 
more  nearly  to  humiliation  the  older  the  boy  gets ;  until,  in 
the  high-school  period,  for  one  to  be  called  by  his  fellows 
a  prevaricator  or  talebearer,  or  to  be  given  any  other  term 
of  reproach,  may  cause  him  keen  pain  of  the  humiliative 
type,  unless  the  victim  feels  he  has  been  unjustly  accused, 
when  his  attitude  will  probably  be  one  of  indignation  and 
antagonism. 

This  suggests  how  much  more  highly  the  adolescent  values 
** reputation" — his  ethiual,  moral,  and  social  rating  in  the 
eyes  of  his  fellows  —  than  does  the  child.  One  reason  doubt- 
less  ia  bet'ause  the  former  lias  c^me  to  see  more  or  less  clearly 
that  his  well-being  along  every  line  depends  upon  his  keep- 
ing the  confidence  and  good-will  of  his  associates,  while  the 
child,  being  under  the  care  of  his  jtarents,  does  not  really 
need  to  secure  the  confidence  of  tliose  about  him,  except  in 
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respect  to  his  pla^rfellows.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  the  ado- 
lesoeDt,  who  is  looking  forward  eagerlj  to  the  time  when 
he  will  play  an  independent  role  in  social  hfe,  at  which  time 
he  will  prosper  or  fail  according  as  he  does  or  does  not  have 
the  coniidence  of  his  associates. 

It  is  significant  that  the  typical  boy  of  seven  or  so  has 
Utile  desire  to  stand  high  in  his  studies  or  deportment  in 
school,  unless  there  is  some  concrete  and  very  tangible 
reward  therefor,  such  as  a  prize,  or  excuse  from  attending 
all  the  exercises  of  the  schooL  He  does  not  care  for  the 
reputation  he  gets  in  respect  to  intellectual  abilities  or  b^ 
havior ;  and  the  eiTorts  of  the  teacher  to  appeal  to  the  boy's 
desire  to  be  a  **  good  and  intelligent  man  like  his  father  " 
prove  futile  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  There  is  nothing 
vithin  the  child's  experience  which  would  enable  him  to  re- 
spond to  such  an  appeal.  It  ia  true  that  pupils,  especially 
g^Is,  from  about  the  tenth  year  on  are  sometimes  eager  to 
get  good  "  marks  "  in  their  studies ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
ia  doing  so  thoy  wish,  more  or  less  unconsciously,  to  vmi 
the  good-will  of  the  teacher  and  to  avoid  her  scolding, 
rather  than  to  gain  the  admiration  of  their  schoolmates.  So 
they  do  not  experience  true  ethical  or  moral  pride  any  more 
than  they  experience  shame.  They  may  assume  the  general 
attitudes  produced  by  these  emotional  states  in  older  indi- 
riduals ;  but  such  attitudes  are  aroused  in  view  of  outward 
and  physical  rather  than  ettiical  situations. 

It  sboold  be  noted,  however,  that  as  the  individual  de- 
velops he  can  scarcely  avoid  having  experiences  whereui, 
through  repetition,  it  is  made  evident  to  him  that  certmn 
sorts  of  conduct  are  naughty  or  had  or  mean  or  low  or  mil- 
iar and  the  like.  And  the  individuals  who  are  guilty  of 
mch  actions  are  declared  not  to  be  "  nice  "  or  "  respectable  " 
or  "decent,"  and  people  must  let  them  alone,  or  not  show 
them  favors,  or  invite  them  to  parties,  or  share  playthings 
with  them,  and  so  on.  This  expression  of  disapproval  of 
evil  doing,  which  is  going  on  in  the  presence  of  the  ehild 
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much  of  the  time,  makes  him  feel  that  it  vill  be  to  his  dis* 
advantage  if  anything  of  the  kind  is  charged  upon  him.  So 
he  oomes  to  resist  rigorously  whenever  he  is  accused ;  and 
gradually  he  acquires  a  hostile  attitude  toward  the  one  who 
accuses  him,  much  as  he  would  be  angered  at  one  who 
would  strike  him  or  otherwise  injure  him.  The  ten-y earmold 
can  hardly  realize  that  his  good  name  or  his  reputation  will 
be  blasted  when  misconduct  is  charged  upon  him ;  he  only 
feels  in  a  general  sort  of  way  that  if  an  aouusation  against 
him  is  left  to  stand  he  will  suffer  for  it  in  some  concrete 
manner.  It  is  not  on  account  of  his  eagerness  to  protect 
the  self  from  moral  or  ethical  injury-  that  he  reacts  with  such 
vigor  against  his  accusers,  but  only  that  he  does  not  want 
their  indictments  to  rob  him  of  any  definite  advantage  he 
was  enjoying  before  the  charges  were  made.  It  is  needless 
to  a<ld,  possibly,  that  the  transition  fi'ora  tills  stage  in  social 
development  to  tlie  stage  when  the  individual's  reactions  to 
aoousatious  always  occur,  in  view  of  strong  feeling  for  the 
preservation  of  the  self  against  ethical  dehasi»nient  by  the 
alter,  is  very  gradual  ind<wd ;  but  it  should  be  emphasized 
that  there  is  such  a  transition,  and  when  it  has  been  accom- 
plished the  individual  reveals  in  all  his  expressions  the 
change  that  has  been  wrought.  It  is  of  importance  to  note 
in  tills  connection  that  we  do  not  often  hear  the  phrase,  '•'•  a 
self-respecting  child,"  which  indicates  that  people  have  ap- 
parently not  noted  in  the  young  the  attitudes  which  are  an 
indication  of  regard  for  the  ethical  self,  and  of  intense  feel- 
ing of  the  bumiliatire  type  when  it  falls  below  the  ideal  of 
conduct  set  up  for  it  by  tlie  individual. 

Our  discussion  thus  far  has  led  us  to  see  that  the  atti- 
TkflAtutndi  tude  of  respect  is  one  mainly  of  appreciation; 
Si'tt'ia*'*  *'  '*  ^^^  essentially  dynamic.  The  child  who 
Ti*w  primt-  loves  a  friend  will  normally  manifest  his  affection 
in  very  definite  objective  ways ;  and  the  principle 
applies  in  respect  to  his  feeling  of  hati-ed,  and  the 
like.  But  when  he  reaches  the  point  where  he  begins  to  re- 
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spect  or  disrespect  his  father  or  other  person,  he  is  likely 
to  grow  subdued  in  his  expression.  The  sitiuitions  which 
caH  forth  the  latter  attitudes  are  not  so  simple  and  well 
defined  as  in  the  case  of  the  former  ones ;  aud  they  con- 
cern motives  rather  than  the  outcome  of  action,  or  the  ex- 
ternal attributes  thereof.  Then  as  the  individual  acquires 
the  tendency  to  go  back  of  the  actions  of  people  to  the  feel- 
ings which  prompt  them,  and  take  his  attitudes  iu  view  of 
what  he  finds  in  the  spnngs  of  conduct;  as  he  inclines  to 
take  account  of  intentions  rather  than  results  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  alter^  he  grows  naturally  into  the  attitude  of 
respect  or  the  opposite.  With  broadening  experience  be 
comes  to  see  more  or  less  clearly  that  what  is  of  real  conse- 
quence in  the  alter  is  good,  true  purpose,  and  faithfulness 
in  the  performance  of  duty  under  all  circimistances ;  and 
the  man  who  can  be  trusted  may  be  respected  and  honored, 
vhile  the  one  who  is  not  sound  at  heart  merits  only  dis- 
trust and  contempt.  So  the  sentiment  of  respect  concerns 
mainly  the  springs  of  conduct ;  if  they  are  pure  in  any  par- 
ticular case  we  respect  the  individual  in  question,  even  if 
the  outcome  of  his  actions  is  not  always  such  as  we  miglit 
vish.  But  if  the  fountains  of  conduct  are  tainted  we  will 
put  no  further  trust  in  the  individual,  for  even  though  he 
may  for  the  moment  be  in  harmony  with  ethical  standards 
of  action,  still  we  could  not  depend  upon  him  if  ho  should 
see  an  opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  us.  We  can  coimt 
upon  the  man  whose  motives  are  right,  though  he  may  be 
crude  aud  ill-advised  in  some  of  his  relations  ;  but  we  must 
always  be  on  our  guard  against  the  sly,  deceitful  person,  or 
be  may  stab  us  when  our  back  is  turned.  Respect  for  a 
man  gives  us  confidence  in  him,  while  we  are  suspicious  of 
the  ono  whom  wo  cannot  respect. 

As  the  child  grows  into  the  adolescent  periotl  and  becomes 

ever  more  subjective  in  his  tendencies,  inevitably  he  begins 

*»  tnvQ  attention  to  the  motives  behind  his  own  conduct. 

lies  whether  the  alter  is  faithful,  to  the  end  that 
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he  can  be  trusted,  so  he  inclines,  ever  more  largely  with 
development,  to  ask  the  samt*  question  of  himself. 
If  he  can  answer  it  in  the  aftimintive,  he  can  have 
confidence  in  his  own  integrity,  in  which  case  the 
general  character  of  his  conduct  will  reveal  his 
sense  of  congruity  with  Bociul  and  ethical  ideals. 
He  will  resent  a  suggestion  from  any  one  that  he  is 
not  worthy  of  the  trust  and  confidence  of  his  fellows.  His 
very  bearing  will  show  that  he  is  vitally  conscious  of  the 
self  in  its  relation  to  the  ethical  standards  of  the  community. 
One  cannot  detect  in  the  expressions  of  a  ten-year-old  any  evi- 
dence that  he  is  affected  by  a  contemplation  of  the  status  of 
the  self  with  respect  to  these  standards.  He  simply  lives  his 
life  of  adjustment  to  concrete  situations,  in  a  wholly  non- 
subjective  or  non-reflective  way.  But  it  is  very  different 
with  the  twenty-year-old.  One  can  see  in  his  attitudes  clear 
testimony  that  the  self  has  been  made  the  subject  of  reflec- 
tion ;  and  the  results  thereof  determine  how  the  self  reacts 
upon  the  alter^a  ex]>res3ionB.  The  aim  in  this  reflection  is 
always  to  survey  the  self  in  view  of  the  felt  standards  in  the 
community.  If  such  an  examination  shows  that  the  self  is 
not  a  transgressor,  the  individual  will  assume  toward  the 
izlter  an  attitude  of  assurance  or  courage.  He  will  feel  that 
he  is  "as  good  as  others  "  ;  he  has  ^^  nothing  to  be  ashamed 
of**t  his  *' conscience  is  clear."  But  if  in  his  introspection 
he  finds  that  he  falls  below  the  standards  which  he  imposes 
npon  others,  and  which  are  represented  in  public  as  binding 
upon  all,  then  he  will  tend  to  treat  the  self  in  some  such 
way  as  he  treats  the  alter  when  the  hitter  is  fotmd  guilty. 
He  will  hesitate  to  go  freely  among  his  associates.  He  will 
be  uncomfortable  when  he  is  with  them,  and  he  will  not 
exhibit  his  accustomed  courage  and  freedom  until  he  has  ex- 
piated his  sin,  or  until  he  has  forgotten  it,  and  regains  the 
feeling  that  he  is  again  in  harmony  with  the  moral  stand- 
ards of  his  community. 

If  the  alter  bo  found  guilty  of  a  shamefol  deed,  the  tndi- 
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riilual  will  express  lils  disapproval  thorcof  iu  somo  more  or 
less  dynamic  way.  Ho  will  not  simply  have  fccU /iff  in  refer- 
ence to  tlie  offender ;  he  will  strive  to  turn  publie  sen-  jht 
timent  against  biin,  or  he  willrefuse  to  Imve  relations  ub*iii^-™ 
with  him,  or  he  iiiav  deal  directly  with  him,  iuflict-  ,^*'^'^„ 
mg  upon  hitn  physical  injur}'',  or  coudeming  hitti  ^*  to  rMipMt 
his  face,"  thus  hoping  to  humiliate  or  mortify  him.  But  when 
the  self  is  detected  ia  the  performance  of  a  shameful  act,  the 
only  dynamic  attitude  that  can  be  token  is  a  penitential 
one,  in  which  the  individual  inclines  to  punish  the  self  in 
some  manner,  by  stripes,  by  fasting,  by  prayers,  and  the  like. 
Normally  this  attitude  is  actuxLlly  taken,  thus  showing  that 
the  self  and  the  alter  are  jud^^  by  somewhat  the  same  code. 
In  its  essential  characteristics  tho  attitude  is  one  of  moral 
disintegration,  a  weakening  of  the  assurance  of  the  self  in 
relation  to  the  alter.  Loss  of  self*respect  is  then  essentially 
a  loss  of  confidence  and  courage  in  social  adjustments.  As 
one  who  has  lost  his  self-respect  is  in  a  hostile  attitude 
toward  self,  so  he  fancies  the  alter  assumes  the  same  rela- 
tion toward  him,  and  he  smicumbH,  except  when  he  makes  a 
sapreme  effort  to  resist  the  destructive  influence  of  social 
condemnation,  when  he  may  become  brazen  and  militant,  a 
situation  to  be  considered  later. 

The  expressions  just  noted  are  rarely  if  ever  seen  in  cliil- 
dren  before  adolescence.  The  ten-year-old  boy  may  wilt  under 
the  oondemniug  gaze  or  speech  of  one  who  knows  he  has  com- 
mitted an  offense  a^inst  decency  or  fair  play;  ho  may  be 
oonfused  and  embarrassed  white  his  accuser  ia  present  to 
his  senaes  ;  but  he  will  recover  the  moment  there  is  a  change 
in  the  one  who  condemns  him.  This  is  not  the  case  though 
at  sixteen  and  after,  for  then  a  feeling  of  mortification  will 
endure  after  the  one  who  occasioned  it  lias  disappeared. 
When  shame  is  experienced  by  the  adolescent  his  whole 
organism  is  unhappily  affected,  even  the  physiological  pro- 
ceases,  and  the  disturbunoe  ia  not  easily  or  quickly  over- 
come. 
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It  is  probable  that  the  indiTidiud  cannot  suffer  in  tbia 
nuumer  until  the  aJoIesceut  revolution  is  well  under  way, 
and  couBciuiiiiues»  of  sex  has  emerged.  Wbeu  aex 
appreciation  makes  its  advent,  it  gives  tone  and 
color  to  most  if  not  all  of  tbu  iudividnal's  senti- 
ments. To  a  very  important  extent,  the  adoles- 
cent thinks  of  self  in  terms  of  tbe  reaction  of  the 
op][)08ite  sex ;  though  if  this  reaction  indicates 
lack  of  confidence,  or  disdain,  contempt,  and  the  like,  the 
individual  may  resist  it,  and  he  may  seek  for  reasons  to  8as< 
tain  the  self  against  its  defamerti.  But  sooner  or  later  the 
attitudes  of  the  other  sex  will  play  an  Important  role  in  de- 
termining his  estimate  of  himself,  in  respect  to  moral  and 
social  qualities  particularly.  Moreover,  the  relations  of  sex 
greatly  enlarge  the  range  of  personal  attitudes,  and  give 
rise  to  sentiments  which  liave  bod  no  existence  heretofore* 
since  there  hius  hccn  no  function  for  them  to  perform.  Tbe 
evolution  of  these  snbtle  sentiments  gives  a  new  direction 
to  the  individual's  feelings  and  renders  them  far  more  sub- 
jective than  they  were  before  tbis  epocb.  Normally  tbe 
adolescent  is  moat  eager  to  seem  to  be  of  consequence  in 
tbe  world,  to  have  merit  in  tbe  eyes  of  those  whose  good- 
will and  confidence  he  greatly  desires. 

In  brief,  as  soon  as  the  individual  experiences  strong  at- 
tachment for  one  of  the  opposite  sex,  he  cannot  avoid  feel- 
ing deeply  that  he  should  be  worthy  of  this  one's  affectiou 
and  trust.  Tbis  leads  Kim  to  a  searching  of  heart  and  to 
an  examination  of  motives,  such  as  the  ten-year-old  never 
undertakes,  and  tbe  results  of  this  experience  determine 
whether  the  adolescent  will  in  contemplation  of  himself 
have  self-respect  or  tbe  opposite.  If  he  is  conscious  of  not 
being  worthy,  but  if  at  the  same  time  be  is  earnest  in  bis 
intentions  to  be  better,  to  live  wp  to  the  standards  which 
those  he  admires  expect  bim  to  do,  then  be  will  assame  the 
attitudes  of  contrition  and  humility.  As  he  views 
be  may  be  overcome  with  shame  or  mortification  < 
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tiQt  as  he  looks  forward  he  may  see  himself  a  different  indi- 
Tidual,  one  who  will  realize  in  his  thought,  feeling,  and 
action  the  ideals  which  he  has  set  for  himi»clf,  because  they 
are  prominent  in  the  estimate  of  him  held  by  those  whose 
sentiments  are  of  chief  concern  to  him.  Tme  hnmility  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  complex  and  HubLleo£  all  the  iudi^'iduars 
attitudes,  and  so  it  is  never  seen  until  toward  the  comply 
tion  of  the  developmental  process- 
As  a  general  thlug  a  maa  will  bo  respected  by  Ills  associates  dqIj 
nhen  be  observes,  outwardly  at  leaat,  in  hia  public  and  privato  life  the 
more  importaat  moral  aod  social  standards  and  ideals  of  tbe  q^^^ 
groQp  witb  whicb  he  baa  rital  relations.    Respect  is  a  less 
definite  aiid  direct  attitude  than  most  of  those  the  individual  assumes 
is  his  social  adjuatuents  ;  it  is  a  rcittraiactd  and  sppreoiutive  rather 
than  a  demoiiiitrative  and  dynamic  attitude. 

Among  some  peoples  a  supremo  effort  is  made  to  develop  in  the 
joong  respect  for  the  established  iastitntions  of  church  and  fttate  and 
their  representatives.  Such  peoples  are  more  stable,  but  less  plastic, 
thin  a  people  like  the  Americaaii.  Also  tbeir  children  Bbow  moro 
respect  fur  pureuts,  teachers,  uiiniatcrs,  and  the  like  tliau  do  our  obil- 
dren.  However,  what  may  outwardly  sometimes  appear  to  be  respect 
it  Dotbtng  hut  obserrance  of  conventional  proprieties.  Again,  a  boy's 
idmiratioQ  for  an  athlete  or  engineer  or  other  person  who  "  doea 
tilings  "  is  often  regarded  ae  respect  for  him,  bat  the  two  attitudes 
m  essentially  different. 

It  is  sometimes  said  thnt  a  genuinely  ethical  person  will  grant  to 
tbe  tiUtr  larger  freedom  of  action  in  contravention  of  community 
Btaadards  than  be  will  allow  liimself,  and  that  lie  will  overlook  in 
otbers  transgressions  which  be  will  not  excuse  in  himself.  But  this  is 
s  naltet  of  aspiration  maioly  ;  in  order  to  urge  the  iudividual  to  treat 
the  alter  a«  he  does  the  self,  the  ideal  of  holding  a  higher  standard  for 
the  self  than  the  alttr  is  purposefully  overemphasized  in  public  appeal. 
Respect  and  self-respect  develop  paripastu.  The  individual  cannot 
ftel  pleased  or  otherwise  with  the  self  in  respect  to  actions  which  are 
viewed  iadiUcroutly  in  the  alter  ;  and  tho  reverao  is  equally  true.  Be- 
fore adotescence  children  are  rarely  ashamed  or  mortified  or  chagrined. 
Ilwy  may  feel  annoyed  or  irritated,  but  they  do  not  experience  rc- 
BKine  or  contrition.  Their  attentiou  in  social  adjustment  is  always 
ohJDetiTe.  They  do  not  view  the  self  in  its  relation  to  the  social  and 
ethical  standards  of  the  community. 

Toung  children  recover  immediately  from  reproof  or  censure  which 
taigbt  profoundly  affect  an  adult,  wbofte  lelf-respeet  would  be  deeply 
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woanded.  Children  an  quite  indifferent  to  their  "reputation,"  in 
which  partlcnlar  ihey  are  the  direct  oontiast  of  the  adult.  However, 
a  child  may  resiit  aooasatioui  of  wrongdoing  beoanse  ho  feels  that  if 
he  lets  it  go  he  will  Buffer  some  concrete  disadvantage. 

Bespeot  is  an  attitude  taken  in  view  primarilj  of  motives  rather 
than  the  outcome  of  actions.  Children  cannot  assume  this  attitude, 
then,  until  they  begin  to  take  account  of  the  intentions  of  the  alter  in 
his  conduct.  Respect  for  a  man  gives  one  confidence  in  him,  while  we 
are  suspicious  of  a  person  whom  we  cannot  respect.  At  adolescence 
the  individual  begins  to  regard  the  self  in  the  light  of  the  motives 
behind  its  attitudes,  which  inclines  him  toward  self-respect  or  the 
opposite. 

Loss  of  self-respect  involTes  loss  of  courage  and  oonfldenoe  in  socnal 
adjnstments.  These  expresnons  are  rarely  seen  in  children  before  ad- 
olescence. The  development  of  sex  appredatiim  at  adoleseenoe  gives 
rise  to  attitudes  of  shame  and  the  like,  which  may  profoundly  distorb 
the  entire  organism.  The  individual  who,  viewing  his  past,  sees  moral 
standards  broken,  but  who  at  the  same  time  earnestly  desires  to  con- 
form to  these  standards  in  the  future,  will  assume  the  very  complex 
attitudes  of  contrition  and  humility. 


CHAPTER  VI 


DOCIUTT 

In  precediug  chapters  attention  has  been  directed  to  the 
iadividual's  readiness  in  appropriating  the  experience  of 
others,  when  he  sees  clearly  that  it  can  be  of  Thtouiii 
service  to  him  in  accomplishing  the  ends  for  which  "  ■  l»»™«i 
be  is  striving  at  any  period  in  his  development.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  the  child  prefers  as  companions  those  who 
are  capable  of  teaching  him  how  to  perform  tasks  which  he 
is  endeavoring  to  master.  In  general,  the  Iwy  who  can 
organize  a  new  game  is  preferred  above  one  who  has  no 
ingenmty  in  this  respect,  unless,  indeed,  he  is  a  noteworthy 
leader  in  other  ways.  If  he  be  superior  in  any  form  of  ath- 
letics within  the  range  of  the  child's  abilities,  the  latter 
will  ordinarily  make  a  favorite  of  hiui.  We  have  noted, 
farther,  that  in  the  early  years  the  individual  is  not  strongly 
attracted  by  intellectual  or  moral  superiority  in  his  associ- 
ateSt  so  that  he  does  not  normally  choose  playmates  who 
can  instruct  him  in  regard  to  these  matters.  That  is  to 
say,  the  young  child  does  not  assume  a  learning  or  docile 
attitude  toward  certain  aspects  of  his  social  environment, 
while  he  is  distinctly  in  such  an  attitude  with  reference  to 
other  phases  thereof,  those  presenting  opportunities  for 
acquiring  acts  involving  competitive  or  c<mstmctive  activi- 
ties within  his  sphere  of  appreciation  and  execution.  He 
is  usually  eager  to  follow  after  any  leader  who  excels  in 
games,  or  who  is  skillful  in  maldng  a  kite  or  a  boat,  say. 
So,  too,  he  will  learn  readily  enough  from  one  who  can 
show  him  how  to  whistle,  as  an  example,  or  to  perform 
tricks  requiring  the  dextrous  ose  of  any  member  of  his 
Wy. 
Boys  who  can  torn  a  somersault  or  handspring  or  tlie 
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like  easily  becomes  leaders,  and  readily  acquire  a  following 
of  oompanioDB  in  an  assimilative  attitude.  Again,  skill 
(crude,  of  course)  in  playing  the  simpler  musical  instru- 
ments will  make  a  boy  prominent  among  his  fellows, 
though  this  docs  not  apply  as  a  rule  to  the  more  complex 
instruments,  especially  the  piano,  until  the  adolescent  revo- 
lution is  well  uuder  way  ;  and  even  then  the  expert  musi- 
cian will  attract  only  a  few  choice  learners.  But  one  may 
observe  in  any  commimity  that  young  boys  gravitate  to- 
ward an  associate  who  can  play  the  jewVbarp,  or  mouth 
organ,  or  drum,  or  bones,  and  they  neglect  no  opportunity 
to  practice  these  instruments  for  themselves,  and  to  secure 
the  leader's  help  in  learning  the  coveted  art.  Once  more, 
the  child  is  always  in  a  docile  attitude  toward  his  elders, 
and  in  general  his  protectors,  whenever  he  ventures  into 
the  world  among  people  or  things  that  are  strange  to  bim. 
Often  children  who  persist  in  ** having  their  own  way" 
in  the  home  will  be  utterly  compliant  and  tractable  when 
they  go  into  the  city  with  fatber  or  mother  or  any  older 
friend.  However,  as  they  grow  to  feel  at  ease  in  any  situa- 
tion, they  tend  normally  to  hecome  more  independent  in  it, 
and  less  responsive  to  the  suggestions  of  those  whom  they 
once  obeyed  implicitly.  Strangeness,  fear,  danger  appear  to 
awaken  the  instinct  of  docility  in  the  young ;  while  in  the 
youtb  or  the  adult  they  might  stimulate  attitudes  of  cour- 
age or  defiance. 

But  while  the  child  is  by  birth  a  learner  in  respect  to 
the  sorts  of  activities  and  situations  just  indicated,  he  la  in 
All  KtUtBda  *  l^ute  different  attitude  toward  most  of  the  social 

towarrl         oonventionalities  and   the   culture   to   which  the 

nofltoiUiB 

0BitTu«  ftiiii  adults  of  the  community  attach  supreme  impor- 

H^^'*"'  tance.  From  Plato  down  all  observers  of  the 
■■"*^  young  have  noticed  the  reluctance  of  children  to 
adopt  the  customs  and  '*  manners  "  of  society;  they  strenu- 
ously resist  the  imposition  upon  them  of  the  «  polite  *'  atti- 
tudes generally  assumed  by  the  adults  about  them.  As  a 
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general  thing,  pressure  must  he  applied  continuously  in 
one  way  or  another  until  the  adolescent  period  is  reached 
in  order  to  compel  a  child  to  observe  conventionalities  in 
respect  to  speech,  dress,  toilet,  and  so  on,  which  are  uni- 
versally ohserved  by  the  grown  people  in  his  community. 
It  nonually  requires  great  patience  to  teach  a  boy  to  be 
"  civil  "  to  his  superiors ;  he  naturally  resists  instruction  of 
the  sort,  and  follows  it  only  when  he  realizes  that  he  will 
be  heavily  penalized  if  he  fails  to  do  so.  As  a  rule,  boys 
must  be  trained  for  a  long  period  to  do  such  a  simple  thing 
as  to  lift  their  caps  to  ladies,  and  often  instruction  must 
be  reinforced  by  physical  stimuli  applied  repeatedly  before 
the  boy  comes  habitually  to  observe  this  formality.  So  in 
respect  to  most  of  the  customs  of  an  hospitable,  aesthetic, 
hygienic,  and  reverential  character  aa  found  in  the  drawing- 
room,  the  dining-room,  the  school,  the  church,  and  so  on. 

These  conventions  are  for  the  most  part  expressive  of  a 
certain  amount  of  eourteous  deference,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  reserve  in  the  relations  o£  adults  ;  hut  the  atti-  ogaT«iioa 
tudea  they  demand  in  their  observance  seem  not  tiiiMHott 
to  harmonize  with  the  tendencies  of  the  child.  In  opersavtis 
assuming  these  attitudes  the  adult  cannot  be  said  '^*^^* 
to  be  really  spontaneous ;  he  is  more  or  less  formal,  and  to 
a  certain  degree  restrained,  and  it  may  be  artificial.  He 
observes  the  major  conventions  whether  or  not  at  the  mo 
ment  he  experiences  the  emotions  of  which  they  are  natu- 
ttUy  the  expression.  He  will  under  ordinary  social  condi- 
tions often  assume  attitudes  of  respect  and  friendliness, 
even  though  he  feels  otherwise.  At  the  same  time  he  will 
bold  in  check  his  impulses  to  come  into  physical  rapport 
with  those  who  awaken  his  emotions  of  affection,  except 
under  certain  conditions  where  restraining  c^istoms  are 
Dot  operative.  That  is  to  say,  the  adult  has,  through  his 
conventions,  brought  himself  into  outward  conformity  to 
the  more  important  practices  of  society,  even  though  iu- 
vardly  he  may  be  greatly  at  variance  therewith.    But  tho 
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child's  inner  and  outer  attitudes  tend  normally  to  be  con- 
gruent. II  he  feels  anger,  it  is  as  a  rule  immediately  put 
out  into  correlated  motor  adjustments.  So  if  he  feels 
friendliness^  or  doubt,  or  envy,  the  subjective  state  is 
embodied  in  appropnate  outward  expressions.  When  he 
bears  affection  toward  an  individual  he  is  likely  to  express 
it  by  striving  to  embrace  the  object  of  his  emotion,  or  to 
foudle  or  play  with  him  in  some  way.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  he  feels  antipathy  toward  a  person  he  is  apt  to  en- 
deavor directly  either  to  punish  him  or  to  put  him  out  of  the 
way.  In  any  case,  feeling  tends  to  lead  him  into  some  sort 
of  immediate  physical  contact  with  the  objects  inciting  it ; 
whereas  in  adult  life  the  observance  of  conventions  serves 
in  a  w&y  as  a  barrier  to  keep  individuals  physically  apart, 
and  to  prevent  the  direct  expression  of  strong  emotion. 

As  the  individual  enters  the  adolescent  period,  and  his 
range  of  personal  adjustment  is  much  enlarged,  with  the 
^  ^  result  tliut  new  and  more  and  more  complex  and 
ttiMM-  vital  relations  come  to  be  established  between 
"*"*  himself  and  his  associates,  then  he  begins  to  feel 

the  meaning  and  value  of  ceremonious  conduct,  which  may 
as  oocaaion  requires  express  friendly  or  hostile  relations 
without  direct  ph^-sical  contact,  or  convey  to  the  world  at- 
titudes which  are  not  actually  felt.  As  the  current  of  life 
broadens,  and  the  alnmbering  impulses  ar©  aroused,  there 
is  gi-adually  forced  upon  the  individual  the  realization  that 
immediate,  primitive  expression  of  feeling  is  inadvisable  in 
a  large  proportion  of  social  situations,  and  so  he  more  or 
less  readily  adapts  himself  to  customary  modes  of  inter- 
course. The  adolescent  sees  vnih  some  measure  of  eleamesa 
that  the  stability  and  peace  of  the  commiwity  require  that 
individuals  assume  conventional  attitudes  of  affection,  or 
respect,  or  deference,  or  antagonism,  rather  thau  to  give 
way  to  unrestrained  or  unmodified  passion*  which  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  child.  The  youth  cannot  fail  to  appreciate 
that  a  society  of  adults,  where  emotion  should  be  expressed 
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■as  bluntly  as  it  is  among  ohildren^  would  be  one  in  wbicb 
ikeie  would  be  constant  conflict  and  disorder,  as  there  ifi 
indeed  in  groups  of  children. 

So  the  individua]  must  subdue  his  feelings,  and  give 
them  vent  only  in  the  general  ways  which  all  may  practice. 
This  serves  to  preserve  iudi\'iduality  to  a  certain  extent ;  it 
protects  the  self  in  its  isolation,  and  yet  it  permits  of  suf- 
ficiently intimate  intercourse  so  that  the  advantages  of 
communication  and  cooperation  may  be  secured.  The  point 
is  that  the  child  will  assume  a  docile  attitude  toward  the 
conventions  of  which  those  mentioned  are  typical  only  as 
his  expanding  life  makes  him  feel  their  value,  and  really 
their  necessity.  At  seven,  say,  he  appears  to  have  no  real- 
ization of  their  utility,  though  there  may  be  dawning  upon 
him  the  conception  that  if  he  obsen'cs  them  he  will  get  on 
more  happily  with  the  people  around  him,  and  they  will 
favor  him  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  "polite"  boy  will 
probably  be  commended  by  his  parents  and  his  neighbors, 
though  bo  is  not  likely  to  receive  the  approval  of  his  asso- 
ciates, who  have  not  reached  the  point  where  they  esteem 
"politeness"  as  a  desirable  quality  in  a  leader.  Normally 
the  child  up  to  adolescence  is  relatively  incapable  of  noting 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  observance  of  social 
customs ;  the  tide  of  his  buoyant  life  runs  so  strongly  toward 
expression  of  social  feeling  that  he  is  more  or  less  indif- 
ferent to  the  attitudes  of  adults  in  their  reaction  upon  his 
conduct  in  this  respect. 

It  is  important  in  this  connection  to  note  the  behavior 
of  the  child  who  is  coerced  by  those  in  authority  into 
adopting  the  social  conventions  indicated.  Here  tiisvtmmi 
is  a  boy  whose  mother  is  teaching  him  to  remove  Jj^j^'m 
his  hat,  let  us  say,  to  the  ladies  on  the  street.  At  oaoTwitioiit 
the  outset  he  normally  resists ;  he  says  he  does  not  see  why 
be  should  be  made  to  do  it ;  and  when  he  neglects  the  thing 
he  excuses  himself  by  saying  that  he  could  not  remember 
tat  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  perform  it,  when 
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hU  real  reason  was  his  unwillingneas  to  conform  to  the 
convention.  One  may  hear  bojs  of  six  or  geven  discussing 
among  themselves  this  custom  as  a  typical  one,  and  they 
often  ridicule  it,  and  declare  they  will  resist  efforts  made 
to  compel  them  to  observe  it.  An  unpracticed  boy  does 
not  *'feel  like  himself*'  when  he  attempts  it;  it  is  not  in 
accord  with  hia  habitual  adjustments  in  such  situations.  It 
is  03  though  he  were  assuming  the  personality  of  another, 
which,  if  he  did  it  spontaneously,  he  could  assimilate  with 
his  own  personality ;  but  when  he  is  coerced  into  it  there  is 
a  conflict  with  the  old  habitual  self,  which  does  not  coalesce 
readily  with  this  new  self  as  modified  by  adult  convention ; 
hence  the  peculiar  reaction.  There  is  discord  at  this  point 
in  his  evolution  between  the  child's  real  attitnde  toward 
people,  and  that  which  is  urged  upon  him  by  his  trainers. 
If  left  to  himself,  he  woidd  not  adopt  this  to  him  peculiar 
mode  of  social  expression,  until  he  reached  the  place  in  hia 
development  where  it  would  very  clearly  have  value  for 
him  in  facilitating  his  adaptations  to  the  people  around 
him.  He  would  then  be  in  the  docile  attitude  in  respect  to 
it,  but  not  before. 

The  child's  efforts  to  assimilate  conventions  forced  on 
him  are  attended  by  rather  extraordinary  outward  demon- 
Tb«  oUiA'i  strations,  which  are  doubtless  the  reflex  of  the 
"pM  ora-  incongruous  and  perturbed  inner  states.  In  popu- 
viBtioM  lar  phrasing,  he  does  the  conventional  thing  half- 
bim  heartedly.  He  may  go  through  the  process,  but 

nevertheless  he  ia  in  a  resistant  attitude  toward  it.  Out>- 
wardly  it  seems  that  his  personality  is  split  in  twain,  one 
part  contesting  with  the  other.  When  the  individual  pe^^ 
forms  an  act  that  is,  as  we  say,  "  normal  to  his  nature,"  i^^| 
entire  being  proceeds  in  a  unified  manner  in  its  expression,     ' 
the  aim  being  to  concentrate  the  whole  organism  in  nil  its 
movements  upon  the  task  that  is  to  be  accomplished.  But 
it  is  otherwise  with  an  act  which  be  performs  as  a  rcsidt  of 
social  pressure.   This  he  does,  uat  treat  respectfully. 
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scoffs  at  it ;  **  makes  fun  "  of  it ;  does  not  try  to  do  it  just 
as  the  adult  does,  but  exaggerates  some  aspect  of  it,  or  iu- 
ttoduces  ridicxdoufl  features  on  his  own  part.  He  does  not 
give  himself  to  it.  llie  attitudes  are  more  or  less  antago- 
nistic ;  now  he  tends  to  resist,  and  now  to  conform.  In  a 
situation  of  this  sort  the  individual  is  not  dynamic ;  his 
energy  is  not  concentrated  into  any  one  expres-sive  channel. 
Throughout  the  child's  dovelupment,  when  he  is  being  co- 
erced into  the  adoption  of  adult  conventions,  he  manifests 
this  peculiar  attitude,  showing  bis  laek  of  docility  with 
reference  to  them ;  bnt  still  he  may  choose  to  conform  to 
many  of  them  rather  than  to  suffer  the  penalties  of  non- 
conformity. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  some  conyentions,  as  putting 
on  a  napkin  at  the  beginning  of  a  meal,  for  instance,  that 
some  children  will  resist  for  a  considerable  period,  several 
years  often,  even  though  they  are  "  scolded  "  three  times 
every  day,  and  ptrhapa  sent  away  from  the  table.  In  the 
majority  of  American  homes  doubtless  there  is  more  or  less 
conflict  over  "table  manners,"  until  the  last  child  gets 
started  on  his  adolescent  reformation.  It  is,  of  course, 
somewhat  different  in  countries  where  from  the  beginning 
the  child  is  kept  under,  and  regidarly  penalized  for  any 
infraction  of  rules  or  neglect  of  conventions.  Bnt  even  at 
&  German,  English,  or  Italian  table,  where  ohildr^i  are 
g^ven  a  chance  to  show  their  natural  inclinations,  one  may 
see  bow  slow  they  are  to  adopt  adult  manners,  and  how 
they  resist  them  if  they  feel  they  have  a  show  of  gaining 
their  own  way. 

It  is  significant  to  observe  the  methods  of  the  parent,  the 
teacher,  or  the  minister  in  deaHng  with  children  in  their 
mdifference  or  hostility  to  such  social  conventions  as  have 
been  mentioned.  The  child  may  go  just  far  enough  in  any 
instauoe  so  that  he  can  say  he  has  complied  with  the  com- 
mand laid  upon  him,  but  usually  he  has  only  partially 
coufonft^,  and  in  spirit  he  may  have  been  in  a  resistant 
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attitude  constantly.  The  parent  then  may  say,  "  Why  ilon' t 
you  do  as  I  wish  you  to?"  "  Why  are  you  not  more  in 
earnest? "  "  Why  do  you  take  this  thing  as  a  joke  ?  "  and 
80  on  through  a  long  list  of  faidt^Bnding  questions,  all 
directed  at  the  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of 
being  serious  and  faithfiU  in  tlie  performance  of  an  act. 
Even  when  the  child  ''^does  what  ho  is  told '*  without  muoh 
resistance,  ho  may  still  fail  to  execute  an  action  as  his 
elders  do^  and  up  to  the  measure  of  bis  own  abilities,  if  he 
28  given  any  freedom  to  follow  bis  inolinations.  Jle  will 
take  adi^ntage  of  any  oppoiiuaity  to  hare  fun,  at  the  risk 
of  not  thoroughly,  completely,  and  accurately  performing 
his  task.  His  attitude  in  such  cases  is  not  one  in  which  he 
seeks  to  imitate  an  adult  model  as  closely  as  he  can ;  but 
he  tends  rather  to  pursue  his  own  immediate  play  interests. 
That  is  to  say,  the  child  is  not  normally,  in  respect  to  most 
of  his  activities,  in  the  learning  attitude,  in  the  sense  that 
he  will  strive  to  emulate  the  adult  in  his  serious  activities, 
in  order  that  he  may  achieve  the  results  which  the  adnlt 
endeavors  to  attain.  The  child's  interest  in  what  the  adult 
docs  is  for  play  purposes  only,  and  so  he  is  satisfied  with 
mere  suggestion ;  and  to  be  obliged  to  conform  in  all 
details  proves  a  hardship,  and  is  resisted.  In  his  play  the 
child  really  is  more  of  an  originator  or  inventor  than  a 
slavish  imitator,  which  makes  precise  correspoudeuoe  with 
adult  models  distasteful. 

Before  leaving  this  point,  it  should  be  noted  that  when 
the  individual  assimilates  any  convention  so  that  his  feeling 
is  agreeably  expressed  thereby,  then  he  becomes 
a  teacher  of  those  who  have  not  yet  accepted  it. 
He  comes  to  insist  upon  its  adoption  by  his  asso- 
ciates, and  he  may  be  unsparing  in  his  criticism  of  those 
who  neglect  or  refuse  to  conform.  This  can  be  clearly 
observed  in  respect  to  table  manners,  which  we  have  already 
frciiuently  cited.  Here  is  a  boy  who  at  seven  needed  to  be 
prompted  at  every  meal  in  regard  to  the  proper  u 
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napkin,  the  fork,  the  right  bodily  attitudes,  and  bo  on ;  and 
he  never  appeared  grateful  to  his  instructors.  But  now  at 
twelve  he  disciplines  his  younger  brother  regularly  for  these 
same  offenses  which  he  has  outgrown,  and  which  he  con- 
siders to  be  of  serions  consequence  for  the  welfare  of  the 
family.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  rather  vulgar  traits 
to  his  brother  for  just  such  behavior  aa  he  thought  alto- 
gether proper  a  few  years  earlier.  He  is  not  inclined  to  be 
charitable  in  hi^  demands ;  indeed,  he  is  considerably  more 
Bummary  and  insistent  with  his  brother  than  his  parents 
were  with  him  when  he  was  iu  his  brother's  stage  of  de- 
veiopnaent.  So  one  who  will  follow  a  boy  from  his  fifth  year 
OQ  through  adolescence  may  observe  that,  while  at  five  he 
ignored  certain  conventions,  at  fifteen  be  may  be  a  great 
stickler  for  these  some  things,  and  he  may  gather  about 
him  groups  of  his  former  companions,  who  have  not  pro- 
gressed as  far  as  he  has,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  them 
his  accomplishment.  Of  course,  this  is  not  done  in  a  deUb- 
erate  manner ;  but  nevertheless  the  tendency  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  to  impress  his  customs,  as  rapidly  as  he  axiquires 
them,  upon  ail  his  associates.  This  can  be  observed  at  any 
time  in  reference  to  snch  matters  as  the  particular  mode  of 
doffing  the  hat,  the  style  of  the  handshake,  and  the  like, 
bat  the  principle  applies  to  all  the  more  subtle  and  involved 
conventions  as  well. 

Is  the  child  then  normally  in  a  docile  attitude  toward  his 
elders,  simply  on  the  basis  of  their  having  had  greater  ex- 
perience than  he,  and  so  understanding  better  the  iithechUl 
dangers  as  well  as  the  opportunities  in  the  world  ?  JL^''-  (», 
This  attitude  is  seen  in  the  majority,  perhaps,  of  wu*? 
adults  with  reference  to  some,  at  least,  of  their  adjustments 
to  their  environments.  The  young  man  of  twenty-five  in- 
clines, as  a  rule,  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  those  who  ai-e  very 
evidently  his  superiors  in  the  field  of  activity  in  which  he 
is  particularly  interested.  What  Socrates  did  in  Athens, 
cv«ry  great  teacher  sinoe  his  time  has  done  to  loroe  extent 
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at  least.  Let  it  be  known  among  men  that  a  certain  man 
has  acquired  greater  wisdom  than  hi.s  fellows  in  respect  to 
£uiy  vital  phase  of  life,  and  that  he  ia  willing  to  impart  hiB 
wisdom  to  others^  and  he  can  gather  about  him  a  band  of 
young  men  who  will  be  completely  in  an  assimilative  frame 
of  mind.  Xhey  will  wij^h  to  leam^  to  prulit  by  the  wise  man's 
experience  and  views  of  life.  But  how  is  it  with  the  boy  of 
three,  say?  We  have  already  noted  that  the  child  seeks  aid 
in  reference  to  his  concrete,  dynamic  life  from  all  persons 
who  may  serve  him.  Even  at  the  tender  age  of  three  leader- 
ship  begins  to  play  an  important  role  in  the  individual's 
social  adjustment ;  and  it  is  always  determined  on  the  basis 
of  unusual  courage,  or  superiority  in  games  or  constructive 
skill.  The  children  in  any  neighborhood  will  gravitate  to- 
ward oue  of  their  number  who  has  iasight  and  skill  above 
the  average  much  more  readily  than  they  will  incline  toward 
a  child  of  only  mediocre  ability. 

Childi-en  as  early  as  the  age  of  five  will  largely  ignore  a 
fellow  who  has  no  qualities  of  leadership,  unless  he  can  be 
made  use  of  to  pi-actice  on  by  his  more  ag^easive  compan- 
ions. In  order  that  a  leader  may  gratify  his  ambitions,  he 
must  be  attended  by  followers  who  will  do  his  bidding.  It 
is  true  he  will  not  so  often  go  to  them  as  he  will  bring  them 
to  him ;  but  he  will  appear  to  have  au  interest  in  them 
merely  because  they  are  essential  to  the  realization  of  his 
ends.  In  a  case  of  this  sort  it  is  not  possible  to  detect  the 
slightest  evidence  that  the  leader  assumes  an  attitude  of 
docility  toward  his  followers,  as  they  do  toward  him,  and  as 
he  will  assume  toward  any  person  whom  he  regards  aa  a 
leader.  Thus  the  cliild  normally  is  at  one  time  a  learner, 
he  ia  docile ;  and  at  another  time  he  is  a  teacher,  or  a  bully. 
What  he  gains  by  suggestion  from  his  superiors  he  attempts 
to  work  out  on  his  inferiors.  So  while  he  may  play  second 
fiddle  to  the  leader  in  his  school,  he  may  be  an  autocrat 
with  tlie  boys  on  his  own  street,  or  with  the  younger  chil- 
dren in  his  home.    Throughout  his  whole  developmeotal 
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career  lie  reveals  this  tendency  to  practice  what  he  is  learning, 
though  with  development  there  comes  a  change  in  respect 
to  the  relative  prominence  of  the  learning  and  the  practicing 
attitudes.  Not  infrequently  the  young  autocrat  in  the  home 
or  on  the  playground  becomes  a  humble  learner  as  a  youth  of 
twenty ;  while  a  timid  follower  at  five  may  come  to  assume 
the  role  of  autocrat  at  thirty.  Biography  presents  numerous 
illustrations  of  this  transformation,  though  it  is  impossible 
to  say  what  proportion  of  children  pass  through  this  meta- 
morphosis. 

Answering  the  question  asked  a  few  paragraphs  back,  we 
may  now  say  that  normally  the  child  does  not,  ex-  ^^, 
oept  in  certain  ways  to  be  indicated,  play  the  role  atmate 
of  learner  to  his  elders,  whose  experiences  have  iBMitsy 
been  vastly  broader  than  his  own  in  respect  to  *'^^^^ 
social  adjustments.  We  have  noted  that  the  child  Kuumu- 
as  early  as  three  is  eager  to  learn  from  his  father 
bow  to  make  a  toy,  or  take  a  clock  to  pieces,  or  skate,  or 
whistle,  or  perform  any  definite,  concrete  act  within  his  range 
of  appreciation  and  execution ;  but  even  so  he  assumes  this 
docile  attitude  only  in  order  that  he  may  get  a  suggestion 
as  to  how  to  perform  the  task,  when  he  at  once  abandons 
his  docility.  For  example,  a  father  and  his  four-year-old 
son  are  out  driving.  The  boy  wishes  to  take  the  reins,  and 
guide  the  horse.  He  must  be  shown  how  to  grasp  and  hold 
them  ;  but  the  moment  he  catches  the  elementary  notion 
of  how  the  thing  is  done  so  that  he  can  execute  it  even 
oruddy  and  imperfectly,  he  ceases  to  be  docile.  He  wants 
now  to  proceed  in  his  own  way.  He  tends  normally  to  resist 
further  instruction,  provided  he  can  at  all  do  the  thing  in 
hand.  He  is  not  eager  to  perfect  himself  in  the  details  of 
the  process,  as  hia  father  wishes  him  to  do.  What  he  seeks 
to  do  now  is  to  take  the  initiative  in  execution ;  he  strives 
to  try  on  the  general  suggestion  he  gained  at  the  outset, 
and  make  particularizatious  of  his  own.  As  he  goes  on  in 
bis       viopment  and  comes  into  situations  where  his  crude 
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work  will  be  peualized,  he  may  tlien  place  himself  in  the 
learning  uttituilu  ag:iin,  in  order  tliat  he  may  perfect  his 
execution  up  to  the  point  where  it  will  not  be  a  disadvantage 
to  him.  But  the  moment  he  reaches  this  point  he  reverts  to 
the  executive  attitude,  even  though  he  is  still  quite  deficient 
in  the  eyes  of  his  superiors.  So  thronghont  the  develop- 
mental process,  the  assimilative  and  the  executive  attitudes 
alternate  with  one  another ;  but  the  latter  is  the  more  promi- 
nent and  urgent  in  the  individual's  adjustments  to  the  skill 
and  culture  wliich  exist  in  his  environment. 

The  most  striking  ilhistration  of  the  child's  indocility  is 
seen  in  his  attitude  toward  the  advice  of  his  elders  regard- 
ing his  conduct  in  certain  physical  and  etiiical  situations. 
Practically  all  young  childi-en  actively  resist,  or  are  largely 
indifferent  to,  the  efforts  of  adults  to  make  them  take 
proper  precantions  to  preserve  their  health.  Note,  for  in- 
stance, the  incessant  conHict  between  the  young  and  their 
parents  in  the  typical  American  home  in  respect  to  the  bill 
of  fare  and  the  manner  of  eating.  The  parent  says  to  the 
child  that  this  or  that  ai-ticle  of  food  will  do  him  harm  in 
some  way,  but  the  chances  are  that  the  latter  will  eat  it  if 
he  wants  it,  unless  the  parent  forcibly  restrains  him.  So  in- 
stmction  is  given  regarding  thorough  mastication,  but  the 
child  may  bolt  his  food  as  though  he  had  been  adnsed  not 
to  chew  it  at  all.  In  the  same  way  he  is  normally  quite  im- 
pervious to  the  adnce  of  his  elders  respecting  all  matters  of 
personal  hygiene, — keeping  the  clothing  dry»  pi'eserving 
an  erect  posture  in  sitting,  avoiding  irregularities  and  ex- 
cesses in  eating  and  drinking,  guarding  against  exposure  to 
cold,  and  so  on  ad  lihitum.. 

The  observing  parent  knows  that  if  he  would  cause  his 
counsel  on  these  matters  to  become  effective,  ho  mnst  usually 
make  it  very  evident  that  severe  penalty  will  immediately 
follow  failure  to  comply  with  commands.  Even  then  children 
generally  learn  only  by  trial  what  they  may  and  what  they 
may  not  do,  so  far  as  their  physical  we^ 
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A  striking  instance  of  this  ia  seen  in  the  prevalence  of  cig- 
arette smoking  among  boys,  despite  the  opposition  of  prao- 
tically  all  adults  in  the  community.  However,  ad  their  range 
of  experience  increases,  and  they  discover  that  the  instruc- 
tion in  reference  to  special  matters  given  them  by  their 
elders  has  proven  to  be  sound,  they  tend  to  place  gi-eater 
confidence  in  whatever  advice  is  offered  them  from  this 
source*  until  in  the  course  of  maturing  they  may  oome  to 
feel  that  their  own  experience  has  been  as  broad  and  valuable 
as  their  teacher's,  when  they  are  likely  again  to  abandon  the 
docile  attitude  toward  the  instructors  of  their  childhood  and 
youth,  though  they  may  still  preserve  the  learning  attitude 
toward  certain  new-found  teachers  whom  they  regard  as  ex- 
ceptionally wise. 

Turning  to  the  child's  docility  in  r^ard  to  ethical  in- 
stroction,  we  see  that  he  does  not  willingiy  sit  at  the  feet 
of  his  elders  and  learn  from  them  what  is  good  inAociutr 
and  what  ia  evil  m  social  adiustmenta;  on   the  »iu»"- 
contrary,  be  makes  strenuous  efforts  to  impose  bis  atuoai 
own  conceptions  on  his  ciders.  He  desires,  we  will 
say,  to  attend  the  theatre  in  the  evening.  His  parents  know 
from  their  experience  that  this  would  not  be  well  for  him; 
but  if  he  be  given  leeway  he  will  with  extraordinary  pur»ever- 
ance  endeavor  to  convince  them  that  no  harm  could  oome 
to  him  from  this  act,  but  only  benefit.    In  the  majority  of 
sitnations  of  the  sort  indicated  the  parents  must  put  their 
experience  into  effect  by  main  force.    The  child  of  tender 
years  is  little  influenced  by  the  parents*  assertion  that  ha 
will  see  the  rightfulness  of  such  and  such  a  course  when 
be  is  older,  nor  can  he  see  the  point  of  such  a  statement  aa 
*'your  father  knows  because  he  has  lived  longer  than  you," 
and  so  on.  As  a  rule  the  ciiild  is  quite  unwilling,  and  per- 
haps unable,  to  appreciate  the  character  of  any  of  his  own 
actions  as  viewed  from  the  adult  standpoint. 

Dointed  nut  above,  the  individual  as  he  develops  comea 
"t  and  more  confidence  in  the  adult's  opinions 
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in  regard  to  some  of  his  adjustments ;  bat  in  ethical  and 
moral  HituationH  there  continues  to  be  more  or  less  conflict, 
at  least  until  the  individual  approaches  maturity.  Father 
and  son  oiften  disagree  as  to  the  question  of  sowing  wild 
oats;  the  young  man  is  unwiUiag  tu  aiiccpt  his  parent's 
judgment  in  the  matter  of  his  forming  regular  habits,  living 
a  temperate  life,  and  the  like.  In  the  same  way,  the  young 
woman  often  disagrees  with  her  mother  and  her  ehaperone 
as  to  what  slie  may  do  with  propriety.  In  the  university, 
for  instance,  there  is  much  conflict  between  students  and 
faculty  in  respect  to  the  freedom  of  conduct  of  the  former. 
The  students  as  a  whole  are  not  ready  in  seeking  and  fol- 
lowing the  advice  of  their  elders,  so  that  prohibitive  and 
coercive  laws  must  be  made  by  the  latter  and  enforced  on 
them. 

The  pnncipal  reason,  no  doubt,  why  the  adult  and  the 
child  so  often  disagree  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  latter 
is  because  the  former  has  observed  the  more  or 
less  remote  as  well  as  the  immediate  consequences 
of  actions,  while  the  child  takes  account  of  their 
direct  ontcome  only.  An  immature  individual 
cannot  cast  forward  into  the  future  very  far,  because  he 
has  not  yet  orientated  himself  with  respect  to  the  past. 
He  is,  indeed,  a  citizen  of  the  present.  If,  then,  any  act 
will  yield  him  pleasure  at  the  moment,  this  it  is  that  will 
determine  its  worth  for  him,  rather  than  that  which  may 
happen  a  yo-ar,  and  especially  fifty  years,  hence.  It  is  inevi- 
table, therefore,  that  the  adult  should  be  in  conflict  with  the 
child  in  regard  to  much  of  the  latter's  conduct^  with  the 
result  that  the  child  ia  often  suspicious,  we  may  say,  of 
the  former  when  he  offers  hia  advice.  Consequently,  the 
child  cannot  maintain  a  docile  attitude,  for  the  reason  that 
he  cannot  appreoiate  that  the  adult  has  his  interests  always 
at  heart. 

What  usually  impresses  the  child  most  in  the  reaction 
of  the  adult  upon  his  conduct  is  the  latter's  opposition  to 
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ills  plana ;  and  this  opposition  seema  unreasonable,  and 
ought  to  be  contested  so  far  as  expedient.  But  as  tlic  child's 
life  expands,  as  be  gains  a  body  of  experiences  so  that  tiie 
adult  can  appeal  to  his  remembrance  of  the  outcome  of  ac- 
tions in  the  past,  and  as  he  can  jjoint  to  the  experience  of 
others,  showing  what  the  consequences  of  specific  actions 
have  been,  then  he  can  often  lead  the  learner,  the  youth,  to 
see  the  wisdom  of  his  deciiiious.  Thus  the  youth  and  the 
adult  grow  constantly  nearer  together,  until  it  happens  that 
the  former  will  come  to  receive  hos])itably,  and  even  to 
seek,  the  advice  of  his  elders  so  far  as  they  have  anything 
to  offer  him  beyond  his  owti  experience  which  may  be  of 
service  to  him.  Then  when  he  exhausts  the  wisdom  of  the 
people  immediately  around  him,  he  tends  normally,  if  he 
continues  to  develop,  to  go  to  the  wise  men  of  all  times  for 
counsel.  But  this  occurs  only  in  the  last  epoch  of  hia 
development,  when  his  attitude  is  in  direct  oontrast  to  that 
assumed  in  his  first  stage  of  social  evolution. 

Let  us  glance  now  at  a  special  phase  of  the  general  pro- 
blem before  us.  At  four  or  five  the  boy  is  seut  to  school,  for 
the  purpose  of  causing  him  to  assimilate  as  much  Dooiuty  in 
oi  the  culture  and  experience  of  the  race  as  ho  ti»»»eiMi 
may  have  time  to  appropriate.  What  attitude  does  he  nor- 
mally assume,  alike  toward  this  culture,  and  toward  the  one 
who  has  organized  it  and  seeks  to  impart  it  to  him  V  If  yon 
observe  him  in  the  kindergarten  you  will  find  that  he  ia  in 
a  docile  attitude  only  in  about  the  same  way  that  he  is  out- 
side. He  is  eager  to  gain  from  the  teacher  any  aid  in  respect 
to  the  playing  of  games,  or  the  use  of  the  blocks  in  con- 
structive exercises,  and  the  like  ;  but  the  moment  he  catches 
the  suggestion  of  how  to  perform  a  given  process  he  will 
not  receive  further  instruction  without  some  protest.  His 
chief  interest  is  in  exccntion,  and  ho  assumes  the  learning 
attitude  to  the  end  simply  that  he  may  get  the  cue  thereto. 
As  a  result  of  his  eagerness  to  take  the  executive  attitude* 
there  is  likely  to  be  more  or  less  conflict  between  himself  and 
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his  iastructor,  when  the  Latter  Insisfca  that  he  should  improve 
ia  his  technique  in  reference  to  these  processes.  The  teacher 
must  make  use  of  every  means  at  her  command  to  help  the 
child  to  see  that  if  he  woidd  perfect  himself  in  the  method 
of  what  he  is  doing,  he  could  derive  more  pleasure  from  it ; 
he  might  ixjcomc  able  to  do  it  as  well  as  his  fellows ;  they 
would  not  ridicule  his  work,  and  so  on.  The  novice  usually 
caimot  appreciate  that  it  will  be  of  distinct  advantage  to  him 
to  keep  on  learning  how  best  to  execute  his  tasks. 

The  young  pupil  is  not  fully,  perhaps  not  even  largely, 
in  a  docile  attitude  toward  the  teacher  us  the  possessor  of 
wisdom  greater  than  his  own.  If  the  teacher  simply  says  to 
him,  "  It  will  be  better  for  you  in  the  future  if  you  now 
learn  to  do  your  constructive  work  more  accurately  and 
substantially  and  lesthetically  than  you  are  doing  it,"  she 
will  make  but  slight  impression  upon  him.  In  reality  he 
does  not  feel  the  truth  of  what  she  says.  The  only  thing 
that  will  a£Fect  him  is  concrete  evidence  that  he  will  be  the 
gainer  if  he  continues  to  assimilate  the  instruction  of  his 
teacher.  So  he  passes  on  into  the  elementary  scliool,  and 
exhibits  precisely  the  same  attitudes  as  in  the  kindergarten 
toward  most  of  the  situations  in  which  he  is  placed.  The 
teacher  may  attempt  to  arouse  him  to  action  by  telling  him 
that  he  should  study  so  that  he  may  become  a  wise  and 
useful  man,  but  her  words  will  fall  upon  deaf  cars  as  a  rule. 
However,  if  she  presents  his  numbers,  say,  so  that  in  acquir- 
ing them  he  is  enabled  to  play  a  definite  game  better,  or 
measure  the  objects  around  him,  or  carry  on  processes  of 
bu}'ing  and  selling,  and  so  on,  he  will  be  likely  to  assume 
the  learning  attitude;  indeed,  he  may  become  eager  to 
appropriate  the  teacher's  knowledge  and  skill.  Otherwise 
he  will  be  indifferent,  or  hostile,  and  be  will  learn  only  in 
order  to  avoid  penalties,  or  to  secure  exti-aueous  rewards. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  find  schools  in  which  most  of  the  pupils 
are  in  this  indocile  attitude  toward  practically  all  that  is 
offered  them.  They  are  not  sympathetic  toward  the  teacher 
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as  the  representative  of  the  wisdom  of  the  race ;  they  do  not 
take  his  point  of  view  at  ail.  From  their  standpoint  the 
tasks  assigned  them  are  unjust-,  and  it  is  entirely  legitimate 
to  escape  from  them  whenever  possible.  Probably  the  ma- 
jority of  the  pupils  in  any  ordinary  school,  as  at  present 
conducted,  would  be  truunt^  if  they  dared  to  be.  They  do 
not  of  their  own  accord  remain  in  the  school  so  that  they 
may  aseimilate  the  wisdom  of  their  elders,  but  only  that 
they  m&y  save  th^r  skin. 

As  development  proceeds,  and  the  range  of  experience 
ia  broadened,  it  rcsiUts  of  necessity  that  even  the  majority 

of  individuals  should  come  to  see  more  or  less  _   ...^ 

ooouitycB 

clearly  the  bearing*  of  some  if  not  all  the  studies  •fl«ot«d*T 
of  the  school  ujwn  their  prosperity  in  after  life.  ia«  biw- 
Within  and  without  the  school  there  is  talk  of  '*•""'■ 
the  need  of  arithmetic,  say,  for  success  in  every  form  of 
husiness.  Particular  persons  in  the  commimity  are  pointed 
ont  as  instances  illustrating  the  results  either  of  the  mas- 
tery of  numbers  or  the  lack  thereof.  Scarcely  any  child  can 
avoid  hearing  it  said,  or  reading,  that  the  persons  who  are 
required  to  work  at  hard  labor  are  those  who  did  not  apply 
themselves  in  the  schools  as  they  should ;  while  the  people 
occupying  the  better  positions,  and  who  have  been  more 
successful  in  the  battles  of  life,  are  those  who  were  diligent 
in  the  school,  and  so  mastered  the  studies  which  have  proven 
to  be  of  inestimable  service  to  them.  Thus  even  though  a 
boy  in  the  sevcnthgrade.  say,  does  not  see  justhow  his  arith- 
metic relates  to  the  business  he  wants  to  engage  in,  never- 
theless he  cannot  remain  indifferent  to  the  representations 
constantly  made  by  the  people  about  him.  As  he  comes  to 
feel  the  serious  character  of  life,  and  realizes  that  he  must 
ultimately  puU  his  own  oar,  his  resistance  to  study  in  the 
school  ia  gradually  broken  down,  and  some  inititative  at 
least  in  attacking  the  tasks  of  the  classroom  is  acquired. 

Of  course,  this  principle  as  indicated  will  not  operate  in 
the  case  of  pupils  who  react  upon  an  environment  in  which 
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the  dyoamic  life  outside  of  the  school  presses  in  constantly 
upon  their  attentioD,  and  tends  strongly  to  attract  them  to 
itself.  In  a  situation  of  this  sort,  the  school  will  seem  to  be 
a  thing  apart  from  the  realities  about  the  pupil.  It  will  not  be 
apparent  that  what  is  gained  within  its  walls  will  be  of  help 
in  the  world  of  action.  If  there  should  be  a  direct  relation 
between  them  it  would  be  so  subtle  and  remote  that  the 
pupil  could  not  trace  it.  By  the  time  he  reaohes  the  eighth 
grade  or  the  high  school,  the  call  of  the  practical  life  will  be 
compelling,  and  he  will  be  in  a  more  or  less  indocile  attitude 
toward  much,  if  not  everything,  that  goes  on  in  the  school, 
The  moment  the  pressure  to  hold  hira  in  school  weakens,  be 
will  gravitate  toward  the  shop  or  the  store  or  the  counting- 
room. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  boy  whose  attention  is  filled  with 
coU^e  life,  which  allures  him,  and  who  is  made  to  realize 
that  in  order  to  participate  therein  he  most  master  the 
work  of  the  school,  will  assume  a  docile  attitude  as  a  pupil, 
aud  will  actually  tend  to  seek  aid  wherever  he  can  find  it. 
It  is  otherwise,  of  course,  with  the  recalcitrant  boy  whose 
parents  have  a  college  career  in  view  for  him,  and  who 
nige  hira  against  his  own  desires  to  prepare  for  it.  This 
latter  boy  will  not  be  in  a  docile  attitude  in  the  school  any 
more  than  the  boy  who  is  dominated  by  the  pmctioal  life, 
and  he  will  need  to  be  driven  to  his  work  constantly,  for 
he  cannot  take  his  parents'  point  of  view,  and  so  he  cannot 
evaluate  things  as  they  do.  The  principle  holds  without 
qualification  for  the  individual  even  in  college.  If  he  is 
there  as  a  result  of  his  own  inclination,  he  will  be  teach- 
able ;  he  will  sit  at  the  fe«t  of  Ha  instructors,  since  it  may 
be  by  assimilating  their  wisdom  his  own  course  in  life  will 
be  made  easier,  or  at  least  he  may  be  able  to  attain  his 
ends  more  effectively.  But  the  boy  who  remains  in  college 
because  his  parents  compel  him  to  attend,  or  who  ia  eager 
simply  for  the  social  advantages  of  student  life,  will  be  in 
a  hostile  attitude  toward  all  that  is  done  in  the  classroom, 
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and  he  will  seize  every  opportunity  to  devote  liimself  ex- 
clusively to  the  interests  which  appeal  to  him  more  strongly. 
We  may  now  glance  finally  at  a  special  docile  attitude 
which  has  been  several  times  mentioned  in  other  connec- 
tlons,  the  attitude  of  imitation.'  In  previous  dis- 

*■  lalUUon  ai 

cussion  attention  was  called  to  the  child's  ten-  imeUoAoi 
deucy  to  imitate  those  who  perform  activities  in  ■•"*°* 
which  he  is  interested ;  and  it  is  apparent  that  this  is  one 
way  in  which  he  may  appropriate  the  experiences  of  his 
elders  and  superiors.  It  is  evident  that  the  process  of  imi- 
tation is  not  essentially  different  in  outcome,  but  only  in 
method,  from  other  forms  of  the  learning  process  which 
have  been  described.  A  child  of  three  is  constantly  imitat- 
ing the  more  elementary,  concrete  activities  going  on  about 
him,  —  those  relating  to  the  playing  of  simple  games,  the 
execution  of  bodily  acts,  and  the  like ;  the  more  complex 
activities  of  his  elders  and  superiors  do  not  become  focal 
in  his  attention  at  all.  And  as  in  his  learning  in  general, 
so  in  imitation,  when  he  catches  the  suggestion  of  the  fun- 
damental process  in  any  act,  he  passes  over  from  the  assim- 
ilative into  the  executive  attitude  in  respect  to  it,  and  be 
continues  to  practice  it  until  he  discovers  in  one  way  or 
another  that  it  would  be  to  his  advantage  to  modify  his 
execution  in  the  attempt  to  make  it  more  like  the  model  in 
detail.  Throughout  the  entire  developmental  history  of  any 
act  learned  imitatively,  in  the  restricted  sense  in  which  we 
are  using  the  term,  the  individual  makes  progress  by  alter- 
native execution  and  assimilation. 

All  observers  of  children  are  agreed  that  whatever  other 
tendencies  they  manifest,  they  are  at  least  much  ^^ 
given  to  dramatizing,  from  the  second  year,  at  di«m»tio 
any  rate,  on  to  adolescence,  and  In  a  continually 
I       decreasing  degree  up  until  maturity  is  reached.^  In   tlieir 

^  Thij  irabjeot  ii  mentioned  briefly  here  nnder  the  head  of  Docility  ;  but  a 
aejiarato  ohapt«ria  d«vol>fi<l  to  it  I^ter,  ohsp.  XTii. 
'  This  toudftDCy  is  disDiuMd  in  detail  ra  chap.  zvii. 
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dramatio  activities  they  are  in  effect  in  the  learning  atti- 
tude, thoug'k  without  any  intention  on  their  own  part  to 
assimilate  the  attitudes  of  their  models.  It  is  within  reason 
to  say  that  the  supreme  pasaion  in  every  normal  child's  life 
is  to  impersonate  not  only  the  ])eople  about  him,  but  also 
the  animals,  and  even  the  plants  aud  the  inanimate  objects, 
though  the  latter  do  not  incite  the  dramatic  attitudes  to  any 
appreciable  extent,  since  they  are  relatively  static.  It  is  the 
aetive  objects  about  him,  thoae  that  react  in  a  variety  of 
apparent  ways  upon  their  environments,  that  Btimnlate  the 
child  to  repeat  their  reactions.  Now,  in  reproducing  the 
adjustments  of  any  object,  the  individual  undoubtedly  ac- 
qnires  an  understanding  of  the  object  which  he  could  not 
acquire  in  any  other  way.  All  the  complex  senaationB  expe- 
rienced in  striving  to  assume  the  attitudes  of  an  aniuud  or 
another  personality  in  reacting  in  its  peculiar  fashion  npon 
a  given  situation  really  constitute  the  basis  for  undei-stand- 
ing  the  thing,  for  appreciating  its  individuality.  Then  when 
the  child  carries  out  the  programme  of  an  assumed  person- 
ality, he  of  course  gains  something  from  his  experience ;  he 
perfects  himself  in  the  performance  of  the  acts  which  are 
peculiar  to  bis  model ;  and  thus  he  learns.  Though  his 
dramatizations  are  always  in  make-believe,  still  one  may 
see  that  they  exert  an  influence  upon  his  habitual  attitudes. 
Take,  for  instance,  K.'s  dramatic  representation  of  her 
teacher  in  some  of  the  typical  schoolroom  situations.  K. 
endeavors  to  portray  Miss  E.'a  voice,  facial  and  botlily  at- 
titudes, and  the  like,  as  they  have  impressed  her ;  and  it 
ean  be  seen  that  by  fre<pient  repetition  these  attitudes  tend 
to  replace  to  some  extent  those  characteristic  of  her  own 
personality.  Happily,  the  teacher  is  not  the  only  one  she 
personates,  so  that  no  single  personahty  can  estabUsh  itself 
in  K.^s  attention  and  motor  tendencies  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  personalities.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  is  just 
what  would  happen  if  K.  should  be  shut  up  with  this  one 
teacher,  all  other  personalities  being  excluded.  The  princi- 
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pie  involved  has  universal  application,  with  the  result  that 
the  individual  in  the  early  years  probably  learns  more 
through  his  dramatizations  than  through  any  other  of  his 
docile  attitudes. 


lUttonA 


Tba  yoaug  child  U  always  in  a  dooil*  attitude  toward  a  person  who 
can  teach  him  how  to  plaj  games,  or  perform  any  ta»k  in  which  he  il 
iDterestcd  at  the  time.  Boys  who  ore  good  in  athletic  activi- 
tiesi  or  who  are  skillful  on  the  simpler  musical  iDiitFiimeDts, 
or  who  can  lead  the  group  in  its  marauding  expeditions,  can  easily 
gather  about  themselves  hands  of  foUuwera  who  will  be  in  the  assimi- 
lative attitude.  Children  are  usually  in  a  docile  attitude  toward  elders 
and  protectors  wheDCTor  they  go  among  strangers,  though  they  may 
nut  ha  at  all  compliant  in  tlieir  own  homes. 

Children  strenuously  roaiat  the  imposition  on  them  of  the  "man- 
ners,"  the  **  polite  "  attitudes  generally  observed  by  the  adults  abont 
them.  In  general,  the  ebild  does  not  asftume  a  docile  attitude  toward 
most  of  the  oonventiooa  of  society,  until  ae  hia  range  of  social  contact 

f  iuureaAes  he  sees  that  the  obHervance  of  thetie  I'ooventions  is  es.>i<>ntial 
to  his  well-being.  If  he  cannot  see  this,  he  usually  remains  in  a  resist- 
ant attitude  toward  many  of  the  cuatoms  of  the  oommunity  in  whioh 
he  lives. 

The  adult  m^y  not  apontaneoasly  observe  the  conveuliona  in  effect 
abont  him;  bnt  he  generally  feels  the  necessity  of  hrioging  himself 
into  ontward  conformity  to  the  practioes  of  society,  do  matter  what 
his  subjective  attitude  may  be.  But  with  ths  child,  expression  and 
emotioD  are  more  likely  to  be  congruent,  so  that  he  acts  as  ho  feels, 
which  is  unfavorable  to  the  recognition  of  coureutioiis.  But  at  adules- 
eence  the  individual  begins  to  hedge  himself  in  with  the  oustoms 
observed  by  his  oommunity. 

Wlien  a  convention  is  forced  on  a  ohild  he  becomes  adept  in  finding 
excuses  for  oot  adopting  it.  At  the  sntne  time  he  tries  to  influence 
every  one  around  him  against  it,  by  ridiculing  it  and  all  who  obserro 
it;  or  if  he  does  partially  conform,  he  easily  shows  that  it  goes  against 
the  grain.  In  the  cose  of  certain  conventions  pertaining  to  conduct  at 
table,  in  tba  drawing-room,  and  the  like,  the  boy  especially  must  be 

L«xfaorted  to  their  obscrranco  day  after  day  and  year  after  year  until 

fftdoleHcnoe  is  reached. 

When  the  child  does  adopt  a  oonventton,  he  then  makes  an  effort  to 
impose  it  on  his  associates.  In  all  his  representations  concerning  it,  ho 
seeks  to  magnify  its  worth,  to  the  end  that  his  practice  may  become 
oniversal.  Children  always  attempt  to  practice  on  iufenors  what  they 
Uam  from  eoperiors;  toward  the  latter  they  will  assume  docile  atti- 
tudes, bnt  with  the  former  they  will  play  the  rOIe  of  a  bully. 
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Normally  the  child  does  nut  aMome  >  docile  attitude  toward  his 
elders,  wbuao  exporiaaco  baa  lieeti  vastly  greater  Uiaii  UU  owu  iu  re- 
Hpecb  tu  sutiial  adjustments.  WlieueTer  he  does  plajr  the  part  of  a 
learner,  it  in  oalj  tu  cutcb  a  suggextion,  which  he  will  proceed  to  work 
out  iD  bii  own  way,  without  being  wilting  to  Icara  all  bii  inperior 
miglit  teach  him.  The  child's  attitudo  is  always  a  dyuamio  and  exeO' 
utive  rather  than  an  assimilative  one. 

The  child  usually  resists  instruction  relating  to  his  health,  ethieal 
action,  and  the  like.  He  generally  attempts  to  impoiic  on  hU  elders  his 
own  views  in  relation  to  tbesu  matters.  Tbis  difference  iu  [)oint  of 
view,  due  to  difference  in  experience  and  capacity  to  foresee  the  more 
or  less  remote  as  well  as  the  Unmediate  cousequeuces  of  actions,  gives 
rise  to  a  great  amount  of  conflict  between  the  child  and  the  adult. 

Id  the  school  the  child  is  docile  toward  those  who  can  instruct  him 
in  conatmctive  activities  and  the  like,  hut  he  does  not  before  adoles- 
cence readily  assimie  a  learning  attitude  toward  the  accumulated  cul- 
ture of  the  race.  He  will  become  receptive  toward  the  work  of  the 
Bobool  only  when  it  is  made  very  evident  that  it  will  be  of  service  to 
him  in  his  practical,  concrete  life.  Otherwise  be  will  loan  only  to 
avoid  penalties  or  to  secure  extraneous  rewards. 

With  development  tbe  individual  as  a  rule  discovers  sooner  ot 
later  that  his  welfare  depends  upon  his  mastering  tbo  subjects  taught 
iu  the  schools,  and  then  his  resistant  attitude  will  give  way  before  an 
assimilative  one.  However,  if  the  work  of  the  school,  or  the  college 
either,  be  wlvolly  of  a  formal  character,  remote  from  the  practical  lifet 
the  individual  may  never  assume  a  receptive  attitude  toward  it,  but  he 
will  escape  from  it  as  soon  bji  pressure  from  without  is  removed. 

Imitation  is  perhaps  the  most  important  method  of  learning  to 
childhood.  The  dramatic  tendency  is  especi&lly  prontinent  hi  the  early 
years,  and  by  means  of  it  the  individual  masters  htsiooialeDvironioftnt 
more  effectively  than  he  could  in  any  other  waj. 
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RESENTMENT 

Immediately  upon  his  entrance  into  this  vorld,  the  infant 
reveals  his  discomfort  in  characteristic  vocal  and  bodily 
demonstrations.  But  one  who  will  observe  his  re-  til*  tniist'i 
actions  and  listen  to  his  on'  will  find  no  evidence  I!™*^,S' 
that  he  is  in  an  auj^  attitude  toward  any  one  or  utoaa 
anything.  He  does  not  even  protest  against  the  treatment 
he  receives ;  he  is  not  at  all  hostile  or  resistant  toward  his 
environment.  His  vocal  expression  is  at  first  entirely  undif- 
ferentiated ;  but  the  people  responsible  for  his  care  interpret 
it  to  denote  that  he  is  in  distress,  and  is  pleading  for  their 
assistance  and  protection.  The  writer  has,  on  a  number  of 
occasions,  noted  the  response  of  adults  to  the  cry  of  new- 
bom  babes,  and  they  have  uniformly  regarded  it  as  a  pe- 
tition, or  perhaps  a  prayer ;  in  no  instance  has  any  one  felt 
that  it  indicated  opposition  to  the  persons  or  things  abont 
him.  Physicians  generally  are  quite  xinmoved  by  the  squall 
of  the  new-bom,  for  they  consider  it  to  be  altogether  reflex, 
and  so  not  a  genuine  manifestation  of  the  babe's  actual 
evaluation  of  his  novel  experiences.  Hut  it  is  otherwise  with 
the  mother  and  the  bystanders,  who  read  meaning  into  the 
squall,  whether  or  not  it  is  really  mechanical. 

For  several  weeks  the  babe's  expressions,  as  i^ey  are  ii^ 
terpreted  by  his  caretakers,  reveal  no  hostile  attitudes  ai 
any  kind ;  he  simply  appeals  for  help  when  he  ia  ooU  or 
hungry  or  otherwise  ill  at  ease.  Daring  these  week*  kti 
shows  no  sign  of  anger  in  the  true  sense,  and  no 
to  resent  anything  that  is  done  to  him,  thougli 
experiences  are  disagreeable  he  will  manifest  his  < 
and  beg  for  relief.  But  in  these  expressiona  he 
seek  really  to  coerce  the  alter  or  to  resist  him ;  W  < 
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Normally  the  child  doei  Dot  assame  a  doeile  attitude  toward  his 
elders,  wbuse  ezpcriuiieo  boA  been  va«tljr  greater  than  hi*  own  in  re- 
spect to  social  adjustments.  WheneTer  he  doea  play  the  part  of  a 
learner,  it  is  only  to  catch  a  fluggcation,  which  be  will  proceed  to  work 
oat  in  bis  own  way,  without  being  willing  to  learu  all  his  superior 
might  teach  him.  The  child's  attitude  is  alwajrs  a  dynamic  and  exeo- 
utiro  rather  than  an  aasiniilative  one. 

The  child  u»uaJly  resists  iiistructiou  relating  to  bis  health,  ethical 
actioQ,  and  the  like.  He  generally  attempts  to  impose  on  bis  elders  bis 
own  riews  in  relation  to  these  matters.  This  diffuruuce  in  point  of 
riew,  due  to  difference  in  ezperieoce  and  capacity  to  foresee  the  more 
or  less  remote  as  well  as  the  immediate  cousim^ucqccs  of  actions,  gives 
rise  to  a  great  amount  of  oonflict  between  the  child  and  the  adult. 

In  the  school  the  child  is  dooile  toward  those  who  can  instrnct  bim 
in  oonstmctive  activitiua  and  the  like,  but  he  does  not  liefore  adoles- 
oence  readily  assume  a  learning  attitude  toward  the  accumulated  cul- 
ture of  the  race.  He  will  become  receptive  toward  the  work  of  the 
school  only  when  it  is  made  very  erident  that  it  will  be  of  service  to 
him  in  bis  practical,  concrete  life.  Otherwise  he  will  leara  only  to 
avoid  penaltiea  or  to  secure  extraneous  rewards. 

With  development  the  individual  m  a  rule  discovers  sooner  or 
later  that  his  welfare  depends  upon  his  mastering  the  subjects  tanght 
in  the  schools,  and  then  his  resistant  attitude  will  give  way  before  an 
assimilative  one.  However,  if  the  work  of  the  school,  or  the  college 
either,  be  wholly  of  a  formal  character,  remote  from  the  practical  life, 
the  individual  may  never  assume  a  receptive  attitude  towanl  it,  but  he 
will  escape  from  it  as  soon  as  pressure  from  without  is  removed. 

Imitation  is  perhaps  the  most  important  method  of  learning  in 
childhood.  The  dramatic  tendency  is  especially  prominent  in  the  early 
years,  and  by  means  of  it  the  individual  masters  hiasootal  environment 
more  effeutively  than  he  could  in  any  other  way. 


CHAPTER  \TI 
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Immediately  upon  Ma  entrance  into  this  world,  the  infant 
reveals  his  discomfort  in  characteristic  vocal  and  bodily 
deraoDBtrations.  But  one  who  will  observe  his  re*  Tbtinitnfi 
actions  and  listen  to  his  cry  will  find  no  evidence  JS^l^JJiUJ.* 
that  he  is  in  an  angry  attitude  toward  any  one  or  uit  ou 
anything.  He  does  not  even  protest  against  the  treatment 
he  receives ;  he  is  not  at  all  hostile  or  resistant  toward  his 
environment.  His  vocal  expression  is  at  first  entirely  undif- 
ferentiated ;  but  the  people  responsible  for  his  care  interpret 
it  to  denote  that  he  is  in  distress,  and  is  pleading  for  their 
assistance  and  protection.  The  writer  has,  on  a  number  of 
occasions,  noted  the  response  of  adult*  to  the  cry  of  new- 
bom  babes,  and  they  have  uniforndy  regarded  it  as  a  pe- 
tition, or  perhaps  a  prayer ;  in  no  instance  Las  any  one  felt 
that  it  indicated  opposition  to  the  persons  or  things  about 
him.  Physicians  generally  are  quite  unmoved  by  the  squall 
of  the  new-bom,  for  they  consider  it  to  be  altogether  reflex, 
and  so  not  a  genuine  manifestation  of  the  babe's  actual 
evaluation  of  his  novel  experiences.  But  it  is  otherwise  with 
the  mother  and  the  bystanders,  who  read  meaning  into  the 
squall,  whether  or  not  it  is  really  mechanical. 

For  several  weeks  the  babe's  expressions,  as  they  are  in- 
terpreted by  hia  caretakers,  reveal  no  hostile  attitudes  of 
any  kind ;  he  simply  appeals  for  help  when  he  is  cold  or 
hungry  or  otherwise  ill  at  ease.  During  these  weeks  he 
shows  no  sign  of  anger  in  the  true  sense,  and  no  tendency 
to  resent  anything  that  is  done  to  him,  though  when  his 
experiences  are  disagreeable  he  will  manifest  his  disiqiiietude, 
and  beg  for  relief.  But  in  these  expressions  he  does  not 
seek  really  to  coerce  the  alter  or  to  resist  him ;  he  endeavors 
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getting  instanter  whatever  lie  wishes,  because  of  the  atten- 
tiveuess  of  his  elders  or  the  Umlted  range  of  his  desires,  he 
will  not  bo  apt  to  assume  the  attitude  of  anger  frequently. 
But  according  to  the  observations  of  the  writer,  it  is  practi- 
cally out  of  the  question  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  un- 
restrained child  of  a  year  old.  Even  in  homes  where  there 
is  a  retinue  of  anxious  attendants,  there  is  still  lihely  to  be 
much  display  of  anger  on  the  part  of  the  children,  for  it 
se^ns  impossible  for  any  one  to  gratify  their  wishes  in  every 
detail.  The  pretext  need  be  very  slight  indeed  in  order  to 
throw  the  unafraid  child  into  a  state  of  fury.  And  the 
greater  the  eflForts  that  arc  made  by  those  who  serve  him 
to  comply  with  his  requests,  the  more  irritated  and  hostile 
be  ofteu  seems  to  become.  The  child  who,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  adult,  ought  to  be  very  couteuted  and  gratefid 
because  of  the  pains  that  have  been  taken  to  provide  him 
with  ''everything  that  he  could  desire,"  is  the  very  one  who 
may  be  in  a  temper  much  of  the  time.  Here  again  is  an 
irreconcilable  conflict  between  the  views  which  the  child 
and  the  adult  take  of  the  opportunities  and  privileges  en- 
joyed by  the  former. 

It  may  appear  commonplace  to  say  that  the  angry  atti- 
tude is  assumed  by  the  young  child  only  when  he  cannot 
Ti"  4»-  realise  his  desires,  or  when  he  suffers  pain  caused, 
ef  MMBi-  as  he  thinks,  by  some  person  or  object.  With  the 
Mwaii*  young  child  inanimate  as  well  as  animate  objects, 
•motiu  if  they  seem  to  deprive  him  of  any  pleasure,  will 
arouse  anger,  A  child  of  two  j-eais  will  become  furious  at  his 
blocks,  say,  if  they  will  not  stay  on  top  of  one  another  when 
he  is  trying  to  build  with  them,  and  ho  may  tr^*  to  punish 
them  in  one  way  or  another.  So  he  will  become  angry  at  his 
bottle  if  it  rolls  away  from  him  when  he  is  feeding,  at  hia 
top  if  it  will  not  spin  for  him,  at  his  cap  if  he  cannot  untie 
it  after  making  vigorous  attempts,  and  so  on  oe^  libitum. 
But  while  inanimate  objects  do  thus  awaken  the  feeling  of 
resentment  in  the  child,  nevertheless  this  attitude  is  in  the 
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majority  of  instances  assumed  toward  people  only.  £ven 
when  dome  experience  with  an  inanimate  object  seems  to 
be  tlie  immediate  cause  of  provocation,  yet  the  child,  aa 
early  as  his  third  year  at  any  rate,  begins  to  connect  persons 
in  some  way  with  most  of  the  things  that  displease  him. 
Thus  when  his  toy  gun  will  not  work  as  he  desires,  or  when 
it  breaks  while  he  is  using  it,  his  angry  attitudes  are  apt  to 
be  assumed  not  only  toward  the  thing  itself,  but  also  toward 
the  one  who  bought  it  for  him.  When  he  is  crawling  uito 
his  chair  and  it  tumbles  over,  he  may  flare  up  at  the  ono 
whom  he  easily  concludes  should  have  held  it  for  him. 
From  the  second  or  third  year  forward  anger  becomes  ever 
more  largely  a  strictly  personal  emotion,  in  the  sense  that 
people  are  involved  when  the  individual  is  in  a  resentful 
mood,  even  though  the  direct  incitiug  cause  may  be  some 
inanimate  thing. 

When  the  infant  is  in  the  attitude  of  r^e,  he  expresses 
his  emotion  through  violent  vocal,  facial,  and  bodily  actions, 
although  these  are  never  coordinated  upon  the 
LObject  mcitmg  Jus  passion.  His  arms  and  legs  are  azmnioi 
<  kept  teuae  and  in  constant  motion ;  but  it  is  worth  '*** 
while  repeating  that  all  this  action  is  really  purposeless,  in 
the  sense  that  it  is  not  directed  upon  the  person  or  thing 
responsible  for  the  subjet^t's  angry  state.  However,  by  the 
time  he  is  a  year  old  he  has  become  exceedingly  purjHiseful 
and  dynamic  in  his  reactions  upon  the  objects  that  incite 
his  rage.  If  his  blocks  offend  him  he  will  probably  throw 
them  violently  on  the  floor,  or  downstairs,  or  out  of  the 
window  ;  or  he  may  throw  other  blocks  at  the  offending 
ones,  or  stamp  on  them  with  his  foot,  or  pound  them  with 
a  stick,  and  so  on.  When  he  cannot  untie  his  cup  as  readily 
as  he  wishes,  he  may  viciously  jerk  at  the  annoying  rib- 
bons ;  or  he  may  grasp  the  cap,  and  do  his  utmost  to  tear 
it  off  his  head,  while  he  utters  terrifying  cries  and  shrieks. 
If  he  succeeds  in  tearing  his  cap  loose,  he  will  be  likely  to 
throw  it  on  the  floor,  and  strike  at  it  with  anything  he  can 
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get.  When  he  ia  made  angry  by  persons  he  will  strike, 
kick,  scratch,  and  bite  them,  throw  objects  at  them^  and 
always  scream  at  them.  The  attitude  is  clearly  one  in  which 
the  enraged  individual  seeks  to  destroy,  or  at  least  to  injure 
physically,  the  thing  that  has  irritated  him  or  deprived  him 
of  some  coveted  object  Biting  is  the  mode  of  attack  most 
frequently  employed  in  the  early  months ;  but  this  is  re- 
placed in  time  by  kicking,  scratching,  or  striking  with  the 
fists,  or  with  some  implement^  as  a  club. 

With  boys  from  four  onward,  striking  with  the  fists  is 
the  favorite  method  of  reacting  npon  an  offender,  unless  it 
be  *^  calling  names."  At  all  periods,  after  the  age  of  four 
or  thereabouts,  an  angry  individual  will  readily  eudeav;or  to 
punish  his  tormentor  or  antagonist  by  ascribing  to  him 
some  mean  and  humiliating  quality.  Boya  especially  have 
a  large  vocabulary  of  debasing  terms,  relating  to  a  great 
variety  of  brutes  and  debased  human  beings,  as  fools,  liars, 
etc.,  also  dirt,  filth,  and  every  object  that  is  despised.  Upon 
very  slight  provocation,  Uiese  terms  will  be  called  into  r&- 
qoiflition  ;  and  from  seven  years  on  to  adolescence  "  calling 
names  "  often  takes  the  place  of  the  more  violent  physical 
modes  of  expression  which  are  earlier  employed.  Aa  devel- 
opment proceeds  the  range  of  debasing  epithets  increases, 
and  the  vocabiUary  is  enriched  with  terms  which  suggest 
ever  more  largely  moral  reproach.  But  when  adolescence  is 
well  under  way,  the  inhibitions  developed  during  this  period 
begin  to  pUy  down  on  these  as  on  other  forms  of  anti*soeial 
expression. 

One  of  the  moat  conspicuous  methods  of  expressing  in- 
tense anger  throughout  the  entire  period  of  infancy  and 
childhood  is  resistant  or  aggressive  crying.  The  child  will 
throw  himself  on  the  floor,  and  "yell  "  and  scream  "  at  the 
top  of  his  voice  "  ;  and  often  when  children  start  crying  in 
this  way,  unless  some  forceful  corrective  stimulus  is  im- 
mediately applied  to  them,  they  are  likely  to  go  in  deeper 
and  deeper,  until  they  reach  the  point  where  their  energies 
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commence  to  wane,  when  they  begin  to  "calm  down."  One 
may  observe  children,  both  boys  and  girls,  from  the  second 
year  on  to  nine  or  ten,  break  into  crying  over  some  anuoy- 
aaoe,  when  their  passion  increases  constantly  until  their 
whole  nervous  system  seems  involved,  and  they  will  keep 
on  until  they  are  literally  worn  out.  Sometimes  the  anger 
is  so  severe,  and  continues  for  so  long  a  time,  that  it 
appears  Ui  consume  all  the  available  energj'  in  the  nervous 
system,  antl  tbu  eiiiitl  falls  a^U^ep  h»  his  rage  declines. 

This  mode  of  expressing  anger  is  much  more  marked  in 
some  iudividmilsthan  in  others.  When  once  H,  and  B.  get 
started  this  way,  it  seems  (juite  itiipoasihlc  to  get  anything 
else  into  tlieir  04)usciousQes»  which  will  turn  their  energy 
into  other  expressive  channels.  But  I.  and  K.  are  more 
easily  controlled,  so  that  often  rage  can  be  stopped  by  sug- 
geatioD  before  it  gains  possession  of  the  nervous  system. 
In  the  case  of  G.  it  is  uttei-ly  imjwssible  to  shake  him  out 
of  his  passion,  once  he  gets  started ;  it  must  run  its  course 
to  the  point  of  exhaustion.  If  G.  he  whipped  while  angry 
his  fury  is  only  incrp,aaed;  anil  the  same  is  true  if  he  be 
doused  with  cold  water.  It  appears  that  the  moment  his 
nervous  system  opens  in  the  direction  of  the  anger  reaction, 
it  must  remain  upeu  uutil  the  fund  of  energy  is  expended ; 
but  this  is  not  true  of  all  children.  It  may  be  noted  that  in 
G.'b  furious  actions  there  often  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
intention  aggressively  to  subdue  or  humiliate  the  social  en- 
vironment. Me  is  simply  lost  in  hia  passion.  At  such  times 
he  will  accept  no  attention  from  any  one,  no  matter  who  it  may 
be,  or  how  kindl}'  are  the  expressions.  The  more  he  is  stimu- 
lated, whether  by  friend  or  enemy,  the  more  intense  dtws  his 
rage  become.  At  such  times  he  would,  if  he  could,  destro}'  all 
who  demand  any  sort  of  reaction  from  him.  At  the  same 
time  he  will  grow  more  furious  if  those  who  were  involved  in 
his  misfortimes  go  away  and  leave  him  to  himself.  In  some 
subtle  way  he  feels  he  would  Kke  to  have  all  who  have  caused 
him  trouble  to  remain  in  his  presence  and  suffer  in  silence. 
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Strangely  enough^  the  child  in  his  first  reaction  of  anger 
ordinarily  resents  an  offer  of  sympathy  from  the  one  who 
has  injured  him. 

Another  interesting  and  very  common  mode  of  express- 
ing anger  in  chililhood  is  to  assume  a  sullen  or  pouting  atti- 
tude toward  the  persons  who  have  heen  the  cause  of  the  ill 
feeling.  When  a  child  begins  to  sulk,  all  expression  except 
that  of  resistance  disappears  from  his  countenance  and  his 
body.  If  you  approacli  him  while  he  is  iu  this  mood  he  will 
react  hy  pulling  himself  away  from  you,  or  perhaps  by  strik- 
ing you.  If  you  speak  to  him  he  wiU  eitlier  iguore  yon,  or 
call  to  you  to  *^  leave  him  alone  *' ;  and  his  intonations  will  he 
such  as  are  designed  to  make  you  afraid  to  disturb  hira  fur- 
ther. He  may  try  to  "  get  even  '*  with  his  persecutor  (as  he 
thinks)  by  saying  in  a  peculiar  muffled  tone,  *»  I  don't  like 
you."  It  is  a  strange  tone,  the  expression  of  a  veiy  complex 
state  of  feeling.  The  child  evidently  seeks  to  humble  his  real 
or  imagined  tormentor  by  ^dthdl■awing  his  affection  from 
him.  Instinctavely  the  injnred  individual  seems  to  feel  that  it 
will  cause  a  person  pain  to  tell  him  yon  dislike  him.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  mother  is  often  sensibly  affected  when  her 
child  declares  he  does  not  like  her.  When  S.  continues  in 
this  attitude  for  some  time,  and  the  persons  attacked  appear 
unaffected  by  his  demonstrations,  he  is  likely  to  come  around 
and  strike  at  them,  showing  that  what  he  desires  is  to  pro- 
duce some  kind  of  a  response  in  them.  He  cannot  endure 
indifference  to  his  expressions.  It  is  worth  while  to  inquire 
why  a  child  should  proceed  in  this  manner  when  he  must 
realize  more  or  less  clearly  that  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  those 
who  are  larger  and  more  powerful  than  he.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  takes  great  chances  in  doing  this,  for  usually  he 
suffers  some  pain  when  he  does  it.  But  nevertheless  it  is 
his  impulse  to  "  get  back  "  at  any  one  who  has  annoyed  him. 
Here  is  seen  an  illustration  of  an  instinct  tending  to  mani- 
fest itself,  even  when  it  alienates  the  possessor  from  his 
enTironment. 
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Oao  of  Uie  most  interestiug  and  Bignificant  charactenB- 
taes  of  the  attitude  of  anger  is  the  variability  of  the  sitoap 
ticnu  in  whioh  it  is  aroused.  A  child  anywliere  from  .-,,  ^^^ 
three  to  twelve  years  of  age  may  have  two  experi-  wiibh 
enees  which  are  outwardly  apparently  the  same;  utattitnc* 
aod  yet  in  one  case  he  way  be  overcome  with  rage,  "*"•" 
while  in  the  other  anger  may  not  appear  at  all.  To  illustrate 
by  two  Instances  typical  of  numberless  occurrences  in  the 
daily  lives  uf  children :  M.  at  the  age  of  four  while  at  play 
with  his  father  fell  on  the  floor  as  a  result  of  the  father^B 
ToaghuesH,  and  received  a  rather  seriotia  bump ;  but  he 
laughed  it  off,  and  went  on  cheerfully  with  the  play.  He 
did  not  show  a  trace  even  of  anger  over  the  mishap.  On 
another  occasion  shortly  afterward  he  was  tripped  up  in  the 
spirit  of  play  by  his  older  brother,  and  he  received  a  bump 
again,  but  a  oon&iderably  slighter  one  than  on  the  former 
occasion.  Nevertheless,  he  Bew  into  u  ruge  now,  and  screamed 
and  *■*■  carried  on  "  at  a  great  rate.  His  angry  demonstrations 
tended  to  excite  all  the  persons  within  hearing  or  seeing  dis- 
tance, and  they  proposed  to  chastise  the  offender. 

Now,  it  seemed  evident  that  in  the  latter  case  the  child 
wa.1  not  angry  because  of  the  injuries  be  actually  suffered, 
but  because  of  being  "  insulted  "  or  "  wronged  '*  or  "  humil- 
iated "  or,  perhaps,  dominated  by  one  who  was  older  and 
stronger  than  himself.  The  anger  was  almost  wholly  aroused 
in  view  of  the  encroachments  of  the  alter  upon  the  liberties 
of  the  self.  These  encroachments  might  not  at  the  moment 
have  been  of  any  special  consequence ;  the  child  could  have 
got  along  with  the  aggressor  for  the  day  all  right ;  but  if  let 
pass  they  might  have  become  intolerable.  An  individual  will 
gladly  endure  considerable  actual  pain  if  it  be  administered 
while  he  is  in  the  playful  attitude,  and  by  one  who  he  feels 
is  not  seeking  to  subjugate  him,  or  display  authority  over 
him.  It  is  domination  by  another  rather  than  actual  pun- 
ishment which  the  child  resents.  Indeed,  he  seems  thor- 
oughly to  enjoy  a  certain  amount  of  rough  treatment  from 
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a  well-meaning  playfelloWf  especially  one  who  ia  stronger 
than  he  is  himself.  But  let  the  playful  attitude  be  aban- 
doned, let  gt'Duino  livalry  arise,  and  instantly  the  child 
will  evaluate  his  experience  with  bis  associates  in  a  very 
different  manner  from  what  he  did  at  the  outset.  So  that 
in  reality,  as  already  intimated,  anger  in  children  from 
about  the  third  year  on  has  reference  more  and  more  largely 
to  tlie  intentions  of  the  persons  or  things  who  are  the  ob- 
jects of  the  anger  than  to  the  actual  results  of  auy  experience. 
Of  course,  when  the  child  is  in  an  angry  mood,  all  stimnlar 
tion,  whether  or  not  proceeding  from  a  playful  and  kindly 
attitude  on  the  part  of  his  fellows,  will  often  only  aj^ra^ 
vate  his  ill  temper. 

It  is  signiliimnt  that  while  children  in  the  beginning  mani- 
fest anger  toward  any  one  who  appears  to  be  instrumental 
Tbttano-  in  depriving  them  of  some  desired  pleasure,  still 
yiSy*  they  early  learn  not  to  "flare  up"  at  those  who 
**■»«■■  will  react  upon  them  to  their  disadrantagi;.  As 
an  instance,  K.,  a  boy  of  nine,  frequently  and  upon  slight 
proTocation  becomes  extremely  angry  at  his  mother  and 
his  brothers  and  sistei-s,  but  he  never  manifests  anger  in 
the  presence  of  his  father,  no  matter  what  the  latter  may 
do  to  him.  The  father  has  puuished  liim  sharply  on  several 
occasions,  when  he  allowed  himslf  to  be  overcome  with  anger, 
and  this  has  served  completely  to  inhibit  his  passion.  Anger 
as  expressed  in  most  situations  where  something  of  value 
is  to  be  gained  thereby  appears  to  be  largely  reflex  j  but  it 
certainly  can  be  brought  under  a  certain  amount  of  control 
from  the  second  year  on.  Fear  of  ill  consequences  of  any 
sort  from  its  expression  will  restrain  it.  J„  a  boy  of  eight, 
who  is  exceedingly  irascible  in  his  relations  with  his  brothers, 
holds  himself  in  check  completely  when  he  goes  iuto  a  com- 
pany of  boys  who  ridicule  him  and  plague  him  if  he  shows 
auger  when  he  cannot  have  his  way  regardless  of  the  desires 
of  others.  One  may  see  boys  endure  without  the  slightest 
display  of  ill-feeling  quite  rough  treatment  on  the  play- 
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ground  from  the  group  which  will  disoipUne  any  hot-tem- 
pered member,  when  with  similar  treatment  from  those 
whom  they  can  bully  or  terrorize,  or  whom  they  can  obtain 

I  aid  from  others  in  snbduing,  they  will  be  filled  with  rage. 

Speaking  generally,  the  individual  learns  quite  early  to 
express  hia  anger  tow;ird  those  only  who  can  be  aifected  by 
it  to  his  gain  in  some  way.  He  does  not  ordinarily  become 
enraged  at  his  baby  sister  for  her  transgressions^  since  ho 
eau  easily  protect  himself  against  her  while  keeping  his 
temper.  She  does  not  need  to  be  impressed  by  his  angry 
demeanor,  as  docs  his  brother  who  is  nearer  his  own  age 
and  capacity.  The  dynamic,  violent  display  of  resentment 
tends  to  exert  a  restraining  influence  upon  aggressors  who 

.  are  abont  on  a  par  as  to  strength  with  the  one  who  becomes 
angry.  But  it  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  a  source  of  plea- 
sure to  those  who  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  augiy  one ; 
and  a  choleric  individual  is  likely  to  be  annoyed  by  older 
boys  for  the  sake  merely  of  witnessing  his  discomfiture.  S. 
at  seven  often  seems  to  get  genuine  pleasui-e  from  « teasing  " 
his  sister,  who  is  not  strong  enough  to  do  him  injury,  but 
who  become^  very  demonstrative  in  her  auger,  S.  does  not 
attempt  to  resent  her  attacks  upon  him ;  but  at  the  samo 
time  he  temporarily  ceases  his  hectoring  when  K.  becomes 
furious,  and  this  is,  of  course,  her  method  of  driving  off 
her  persecutor.  Further,  her  angry  expressions  summon 
her  parents,  or  any  older  jierson  who  may  be  in  the  vicinity, 
and  they  put  a  stop  to  S/s  tormenting.  Thus  K.  discovera 
that  her  demonstrations  are  of  sendee,  and  she  comes  to 
rely  upou  them,  so  that  she  now  tends  to  give  vent  to  them 
often  even  on  the  peaceful  approach  of  S. 

There  is  involved  here  a  principle  of  considerable  im- 
portance. In  a  group  of  children  who  are  much  together, 
all  being  of  about  the  same  age  and  experienee,  and  having 
similar  needs,  there  are  liable  to  develop  between  certain 
members  relations  that  incite  irritability.  One  child  may 
begin  to  aggress  upon  another  whom  he  feels  he  can  either 
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bully  or  tantalize,  and  this  is  apt  to  render  the  victim  par- 
ticularly  irascible,  so  that  the  mere  presence  of 
wUcblaTar  the  aggressor  aroiisns  anger.  Thu.s  it  ia  that  chil- 
«pnairt«t~  dren  in  the  sanie  family  often  quarrel  a  great 
tn^f'tki  ^^^y  unless  pains  arc  taken  to  keep  each  one 
mamimB  ot  occupied  in  some  agreeable  way.  The  more  such 
children  are  kept  together,  without  outside  aa- 
sociatea,  and  the  more  limited  the  floods  which  they  all 
desire,  the  more  certain  they  are  to  develop  irritability  with 
all  its  manifold  expressions. 

This  almost  ceaseless  conflict  is  apt  to  persist,  nntil  the 
range  of  activity  of  the  contestants  b^ns  to  extend  well 
out  beyond  the  home  circle  into  the  larger  world  of  diver- 
sified interests  and  social  relations.  This  means,  of  course, 
that  as  the  young  find  opportunity  without  the  home  for  the 
utilization  of  their  energies  and  the  gratification  of  their 
desires,  they  cease  to  aggress  npon  one  another  to  such  a 
degree  as  they  invariably  do  when  they  are  constantly  in 
one  another's  way,  as  it  were.  As  their  lives  expand,  they 
oome  gradually  to  reganl  each  other  in  a  different  light 
from  what  they  did  in  the  beginning.  In  due  course  they 
change  from  mutual  aggressors  and  competitors  to  partners 
and  associat*«,  who  have  interesting  experiences  in  the  out- 
side world  which  they  are  willing  to  share  with  one  another. 
The  writer  has  kept  close  account  of  a  family  of  seven  chil- 
dren who  in  their  development  followed  this  course  from 
the  point  of  constant  conflict  to  good-fellowship  and  cooper- 
ation, as  soon  as  each  came  to  play  an  independent  role  in 
the  larger  world  outside  the  home. 

This  same  principle  may  be  observed  in  instances  where 
children  are  separated  for  brief  periods,  as  for  a  summer, 
say.  V.  at  seven  spent  one  summer  on  a  farm  away  from 
his  brothers,  sisters,  and  associates.  On  his  return  he  was 
looked  upon  witln  peculiar  interest  by  those  who  had  not 
had  his  opportunities.  All  felt  he  had  learned  many  things 
which  they  did  not  know,  and  was  master  of  arts  which 
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they  would  like  to  acquire.  In  a  very  subtle  but  very  real 
way  tliey  (lid  bim  bomapj  for  a  time.  When  he  told  of  hia 
exploits  they  wuuid  listen  and  applaud,  when  previously 
tbey  would  oft«u  ridicule  hiui,  and  endeavor  to  minimize 
his  achievemeuts  in  the  eyes  of  his  friends.  Now  they 
woiUd  follow  him  around  while  he  showed  them  the  tricks 
he  had  acquired  during  his  absence  ;  and  whatever  he  de- 
sired he  secured  without  resistance.  He  was,  in  short,  a 
hero  for  a  day,  a  leader,  while  liis  quondam  autagonists 
were  ready  followers.  But  in  the  oourse  of  time,  when  he 
had  imparted  all  his  novel  experiences,  when  he  had  nothing 
new  to  offer,  gradually  the  old  tensions  were  reestahliHhed, 
and  he  was  resisted  in  his  aggressions  as  he  had  been  for- 
merly. His  brother  and  his  playfellows  came  to  rt^rd  him 
again  as  a  corajxititor,  who  must  be  kept  on  his  own  ground. 
This  instance  is  typical  in  general  character  and  outcome  of 
a  mimlier  that  occurred  in  the  lives  of  this  particidar  group 
of  children^  between  the  ages  of  three  and  fifteen. 

The  child  in  all  his  expressions  is  more  or  less  explosive. 
He  tends  to  react  at  once  upon  any  stimulus  ;  and  when 
the  stimulus  ceases,  the  attitude  incited  by  it  is  Dariinp- 
apt  to  be  rapidly  merged  into  a  different  one.  JJ^J^S* 
Attitudes  awakened  in  any  special  situation  are  ii«tr»d 
not  likely  to  eudiu^  long  when  the  situation  changes. 
Thus  the  child  is  a  quite  faithful  reflex  of  his  immediate 
en\'ironment ;  his  reactions  ai-e  usually  in  response  to  the 
forces  playing  upon  him  at  any  moment.  But  as  develop- 
ment proceeds,  this  sensitiveness  to  direct  stimulation  grad- 
nally  declines  for  a  large  part  of  the  environment,  and 
often  for  the  whole  of  it  during  long  ^jcriotls  at  a  time.  As 
a  rule,  development  leads  to  the  establishment  of  more  or 
less  permanent  tendencies  along  various  lines,  with  tho 
result  that  the  individual  endeavors  so  to  shape  the  social 
environment  that  it  may  remain  in  the  form  moat  appro- 
priate to  his  preferred  attitudes.  Tliis  principle,  as  it  relates 
to  the  particular  attitude  in  question,  means  that  the  child 
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as  be  develops  becomes  uonnally  less  and  less  explosive  in 
his  anger,  hut  more  and  more  enduring  in  his  hostile  reac- 
tions. In  the  early  years  he  cannot  really  hold  a  "  gnidgo  " 
against  any  one,  thongb  he  may  say  be  does  not  like  such 
and  sucb  a  person.  But,  after  all,  his  antipathy  is  based 
upon  a  definite  concrete  experience,  and  it  does  not  usually 
outlast  the  memoiy  of  the  experience.  One  luay  often  hear 
a  child  declare  with  ^reat  vigor  that  he  '■^  hates "  a  play- 
fellow ;  but  in  a  few  minutes  he  may  be  enjoying  the  most 
friendly  sort  of  relations  with  him. 

It  is  different,  however,  with  tlie  adolescent.  Ho  cannot 
forget  so  easily.  G.  was  a  typically  explosive  boy  at  six* 
frequently  in  conflict  with  his  associates,  but  never  retaiB- 
iug  for  long  any  ill  feeling  against  any  one  who  would  play 
with  him.  Mean  tricks  in  his  companions  would  soon  be 
buried  in  oblivion,  and  all  would  be  smooth  sailing  again 
until  a  new  instance  of  aggression  arose,  llis  daily  life  was 
made  up  of  cooperative  activities,  freely  intersj>ersed  with 
conflicts ;  but  the  latter  were  rarely  carried  over  night.  It 
is  very  different  with  him  at  fifteen,  however.  Now  his 
hostile  attitudes  toward  individuals  are  in  a  numlier  of 
cases  long  enduring ;  they  extend  over  weeks  and  months 
even.  He  will  "  have  nothing  to  do  "  with  the  objects  of  his 
aversion ;  and  he  not  only  seeks  to  avoid  them,  but  he 
endeavors  to  belittle  them  to  his  associates,  He  really  hates 
them.  He  is  hostile  to  them,  not  on  account  of  one  deed 
alone,  but  on  account  of  their  whole  personality,  This 
concrete  case  is  probably  t}'pical  in  main  features  of  the 
developmental  history  of  all  individuals  in  respect  to  the 
matter  in  question. 

The  child  of  five  does  not,  as  we  have  noticed,  long 
harbor  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  him.  In  a  flash  almost  his 
anger  may  be  turned  to  friendly  feeling.  So  he  does  not 
dwell  upon  modes  of  "  getting  even "  with  an  adversary. 
He  does  normally  strive  to  "  even  up"  trespassing,  but  he 
does  so  at  the  instant  of  the  injury  done  liim.  He  does  not 
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nurse  his  troubles  with  his  associates,  and  some  time  in  the 
future  endeavor  to  "  pay  up  old  scores."  But  the  adolescent, 
who  dooH  uot  forget  80  easily,  la  apt  to  keep  ou  the  qui  ±nve 
for  an  opportunity  to  revenge  himself  upon  his  autagoniat. 
Fie  cannot  feel  at  ease  imtil  his  enemy  has  been  made  to 
suffer  for  his  aggression  or  his  opposition.  Of  course,  there 
IB  great  individual  variatiou  here ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
all  persons  tend  to  pursue  the  course  indioated.  Revenge  is 
properly  an  attitude  which  can  be  taken  only  when  the 
child  reaches  the  point  where  he  does  not  readily  forget 
experiences  wherein  others  act  contrary  to  his  interests. 
When  he  commences  to  ponder  over  his  conflicts  so  that  he 
feels  opposition  deeply,  then  he  begins  to  plan  to  humiliate 
or  subjugate  his  rivals,  and  he  may  keep  his  vengeful 
schemes  in  his  mind  for  months  or  years,  so  that  he  may 
perfect  them.  G.  in  bis  seventeenth  year  was  frequently 
overheard  to  say  in  substance  of  a  rival  in  high-scbool  activ- 
ities, "  I  will  strike  even  with  hira  yet."  The  offenses  of 
which  this  rival  was  guilty  had  been  committed  many 
months  before,  but  G.  had  not  overlooked  them,  and  it  was 
evident  that  he  was  biding  his  time  until  he  could  avenge 
himself.  Outwardly  G.  seemed  to  be  more  or  less  friendly 
toward  his  enemy,  but  matters  could  not  be  adjusted  within 
until  the  latter  was  paid  in  full  in  his  own  coin.  G.  is 
probably  not  an  exceptional  individual  in  n^spect  to  this 
trait,  though  the  partieulai*  instance  in  question  seined  to 
he  somewhat  extreme. 

We  have  seen  that  the  young  child  is  made  angry  only 
when  he  is  thwarted  in  the  attainment  of  very  definite  con- 
crete ends,  or  when  he  is  deprived  of  any  pleasure  ,p^  ^^^_ 
which  he  is  experiencing  at  the  moment.  A  stimu-  ^vrntaiat 
lus  must  be  of  a  quite  direct  physical  character,  in  of  isoic- 
order  to  awaken  a  response  in  the  individual.  A  "**''" 
child  of  six,  say,  woidd  not  on  his  own  initiative  react  in  a 
hostile  way  upon  one  who  was  guilty  of  an  offense  against 
the  ethical  or  moral  code  in  force  in  the  oonununity,  or  even 
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8g&in»t  moRt  conventionalities  ui  respect  to  oleanlluess  and 
the  like.  He  niay  resent  the  attejnpts  of  a  phiyfellow  to  take 
an  unfair  advantage  in  his  game.s;  but  he  is  not  likely  to 
show  any  deep  feeling  in  regard  to  the  matter  unless  his  own 
interests  are  imperiled,  when  he  will,  if  he  dares,  react  di- 
rectly and  (x>sitively  upuu  the  offender.  But  if  we  will  run 
forward  ten  years  in  the  individual's  development^  we  will 
find  him  at  times  assuming  an  attitude  of  hostility  toward 
others  when  his  own  welfare  is  not  at  least  immediately 
involved.  That  is  to  say,  he  will  resent  lilicrties  being  taken 
by  others  with  the  more  prominent  ethical  and  moral  rules, 
and  also  with  many  of  the  conventionalities  of  social  iutcr- 
tiourae.  As  he  ooutinues  to  develop,  if  he  does  so  normally, 
he  will  grow  more  and  more  pronounced  in  his  hostile  re- 
actions upon  an  offender  against  the  principles  of  fair  play, 
as  he  interprets  them,  and  against  the  fundamental  stand- 
ards of  condunt  as  he  himself  appreciates  them.  In  his 
rc-action  ho  is  not  an  explosive  and  dynamic  as  he  was  when 
he  was  a  boy  of  six,  partly  because  the  offenses  which  arouse 
the  ludigiiaut  attitude  are  not  as  direct  and  simple  and  phy- 
sical as  those  which  incite  mere  anger.  The  latter  attitude 
is  elemental ;  it  is  assumed  automatically  when  tlie  interests 
of  the  self  are  interfered  with ;  but  it  is  different  with  the 
attitude  of  indignation,  which  is  extremely  complicated,  and 
BO  not  as  directly  aroused  and  expressed  as  anger.  In  wrath 
the  individual  becomes  aggressive ;  he  would  destroy  the 
object  which  threatens  his  well-being.  But  later  on  when  he 
is  indignant  he  may  keep  himself  wholly  under  restraint, 
revealing  his  t'esentment  only  in  his  withholding  customary 
friendly  expressions  from  an  offender. 

This  may  be  the  best  place  in  whioh  to  mention  a  com- 
ApjtBTuiM  plex  attitude  of  tlie  general  nature  of  resentment, 
ta£i  6?'"  '"  th®  sense  that  it  is  taken  in  view  of  what 
H**""!  the  self  i-egards  as  the  encroachments  of  the  alter. 
Children  as  early  as  the  fifteenth  month,^  at  any  rate,  show 

I  Ferex  {op.  at.  pw  71)  doM  not  meBtioo  jeal(nu7  u  oocmmsg  bsfore  tbe 
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marked  displeasnre  when  other  children  are  favored  in  their 
presence  above  themselves,  or  even  i-eceive  attention  or  gifts 
from  those  upon  whom  they  are  dependent  for  their  owd 
favorB.  A  child  who  has  satisfied  hiinBelf  with  his  buttle,  say, 
vdll  be  likely  to  tihow  resentment  if  what  he  leaves  is  offered 
to  a  brother  or  i^ister.  It  is  a  common  device  of  mothers  to 
induce  their  ohildrcn  to  eat  against  tlieir  desires  by  threaten- 
ing to  give  their  food  to  others.  A  child  will  often  cooHuuie 
his  food  himself,  even  though  he  does  not  enjoy  it,  rather 
than  see  another  gain  plofUiure  from  it.  It  is  in  a  way  a  dog- 
in-the-manger  attitude,  which  is  strikingly  revealed  when  the 
child  proteata  a*^:iiust  a  rival  receiving  any  kindness  from  a 
parent  or  guardian  or  playfellow.  Here  is  a  common  nursery 
ex])erience:  a  child  of  fifteen  months  is  playing  happily 
with  his  blocks  on  the  floor.  Near  by  i.s  his  mother  and  his 
brother,  still  a  baby,  and  the  former  takes  the  latter  on  her 
knee.  Tlie  chances  are  that  the  child  on  the  floor  will  leave 
his  playthings,  and»  if  he  can,  drive  off  the  brother,  and 
climb  into  the  mothtir's  lap  himself.  In  many  of  his  relations 
with  his  associates,  the  child  shows  in  various  ways  that  he 
does  not  enjoy  their  sutjcess  and  good  fortune,  even  though 
these  do  not  directly  deprive  him  of  any  pleasure.  Of  course, 
this  attitude  must  be  largely  instinctive  at  the  outset ;  It  ia 
assumed  long  before  the  child's  own  experience  could  have 
developed  it  in  him. 

One  may  often  see  a  child  in  his  second  year,  say,  do- 
sfcroy  an  object  he  does  not  want  rnther  than  have  it  appro- 
priated by  a  rival.  But  he  is  not  likely  to  do  this  on  all 
occasions.  For  example,  V.  at  two  years  would  often  mani- 
fest intense  jealousy  toward  his  sister  at  one  moment,  while 
the  next  moment  he  might  share  his  toys  and  sweets  with 
her.  Sympathy  and  fellow-feeling  thus  alternate  with  ex- 
treme selfishness  and  jealousy  in  the  young  child.    In  the 

fift«entli  mootli.  Darwin  speaksofthe  jealous  expression  of  his  son  at  fif  teen 
aod  a  half  loosthn.  But  Sikoraky  (2>j<  S«le  det  Kindft.  p.  fiBI  and  otheis 
bave  obMrred  ib«  exi>rve6iou  of  jealousy  daring  the  fint  year  of  lifo* 
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beginning,  as  we  have  seen,  he  U  likely  to  assume  the  jealous 
atttitude  toward  a  person  who  in  his  presonco  Is  favored  in 
any  of  the  ways  in  which  he  is  himself  interested,  as  when 
his  mother  caresses  another,  when  a  companion  is  given  a 
toy  which  he  could  use  himself,  and  so  on.  Bnt  as  he 
develops,  thiii  attitude  is  assumed  only  toward  those  with 
whom  he  is  frequently  in  competition  and  in  conflict.  By 
the  tifth  year  children  (boys  especially)  are  very  keen  in 
noting  any  favors  extended  to  tlieir  competitors,  and  jeal- 
ousy is  ever  ready  to  be  expressed  upon  the  slightest  pro- 
vocation. I'arents  must  exercise  great  care  in  seltwting 
presents,  say,  for  their  children  from  the  third  or  fourth 
year  on  through  adolescence,  lest  those  given  to  one  child 
may  appear  to  another  to  be  more  desirable  than  those  he 
himself  received.  Parents  are  often  compelled,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  peace  in  thoir  households,  to  secure  precisely 
the  same  articles  for  all  their  children,  whether  or  not  they 
are  appropriate  in  every  instance.  The  jealous  child  cannot 
he  **  reasoned  witli  ";  his  passion  renders  hini  immune  to 
argument  which  seeks  to  justify  apparent  discrimination 
when  he  thinks  his  rival  may  be  the  gainer  thereby. 

The  jealous  attitude  is  manifested  most  strikingly  in 
children  from  the  fifth  year  on  in  situations  where  competl- 
SRvatioM  tors  seek  to  exalt  themselves  in  the  eyes  of  those 
toB^attiiftSo'  ^^**  ha.ve  favors  to  distribute,  or  where  the  deeds 
sl]4fti(>iu7  and  virtues  of  rivals  are  extolled  by  outsiders. 
Let  K.  begin  to  describe  in  the  family  circle  some  cour- 
ageous or  faithful  deed  he  has  performed,  or  painful  experi- 
ence he  has  endured,  or  duties  he  has  discharged,  and  C,  his 
natural  rival,  will  at  once  seek  to  minimize  tbe  imix)rtance 
of  the  particular  act  for  whicli  praise  is  sought,  so  that  K. 
may  not  be  too  highly  thought  of.  Then  C.  will  endeavor 
to  atti*act  attention  to  his  own  worth  by  describing  more 
meritorious  deeds  wliich  he  has  himself  performed.  He 
cannot  easily  submit  to  the  attempts  of  his  rival  to  gain 
the  admiration  of  the  company  before  whom  he  wishes  to 
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exhibit  himself.  But  it  is  different  in  situations  whoro  K. 
and  C.  are  united  in  their  interests,  in  opposition  to  other 
groups.  Then  C.  is  glad  to  reeuforce  the  testimony  of  K. 
regarding  his  valorous  deeds ;  and  the  principle  works  in 
just  the  same  way  when  C.  is  seeking  for  favor,  and  K,  is 
the  jealous  witness  or  the  faithful  comrade. 

It  must  be  impressed  that  jealousy  is  an  attitude  assumed 
only  by  individuals  m  those  situations  in  which  they  ai'C 
competing  for  the  same  favors.  Two  children  may  be  in- 
tensely jealous  in  their  own  homes ;  but  they  may  abandon 
thin  attitude  absolutely  when  they  go  into  the  world  and 
compete  as  a  unit  with  other  groups.  Normally,  the  jeal- 
ousies between  members  of  a  family  tend  to  disappear  in 
the  measure  that  their  interests  broaden,  and  they  form  new 
connections  in  the  world.  Tliat  is  to  say,  according  as  per- 
sons cease  to  be  keen  rivals,  they  tend  either  to  become 
indifferent  to  the  successes  of  one  another,  or  they  may  even 
rejoice  in  the  good  fortune  of  each  other,  and  lose  no  oppor- 
tmiity  to  celebrate  one  another's  vii'tues  and  merits.  This 
latter  stage  is  not  reached,  however,  until  rivalry,  and  so 
conflict,  wholly  ceases,  and  the  contestants  come  to  appreciate 
that  their  interests  are  mutual,  and  each  can  help  himself 
best  by  extolling  the  other.  This  is  frequently  seen  in  adult 
life,  especially  in  political  and  pi-ofessional  partnerships ; 
men  who  to-day  may  be  reviling  one  another,  seeking  to 
injure  each  other's  reputation,  may  praise  one  another  to- 
morrow, when  they  discover  that  they  can  promote  their 
own  interests  best  by  cooperation  instead  of  by  jealous 
competition. 

It  is  a  principle  of  wide  application  that  if  the  alter  does 
not  bear  such  close  relations  to  the  self  that  he  can  aid  or 
injure  it  in  some  way  through  his  expressions,  then  he  may 
do  what  he  pleases,  and  the  self  will  remain  neutral  toward 
him.  To  illustrate,  X.,  who  is  a  member  of  my  profession 
and  of  my  '*  class,"  builds  a  showy  and  obtrusive  house  in 
a  town  quite  rcmoto  from  me,  and  while  I  know  him  I  am 
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not  in  the  leaKt  jealous  of  him^  as  I  should  be  if  be  bmlt 
this  house  right  next  to  mine  where  the  neighbors  would 
see  both,  and  ignore  miue  because  his  would  dominate  the 
view.  Again,  students  in  one  college  or  in  a  university  are 
quite  indifferent  to  the  exemplary  habits  of  particular  stu- 
dents in  other  collogea,  while  they  may  be  exceedingly  jeal- 
ous of  students  of  similar  habits  in  their  own  oollege,  because 
they  have  vital  relations  with  them,  and  they  feel  their  own 
status  is  determined  by  the  activities  of  these  classmates. 
A  professor  may  not  be  at  all  affected  by  the  senaational 
methods  of  a  minister  in  his  commimi^  who  wishes  to 
attract  attention  to  himself;  but  he  may  react  violently 
toward  a  fcUow  professor  wbo  adopts  the  same  methods  as 
the  minister.  An  individual,  that  is  to  say,  Is  keenly  sensi- 
tive to  the  behavior  of  members  of  his  special  group,  since  his 
own  standing  depends  upon  the  conduct  of  his  associates.  It 
is  a  commonplace  that  great  authors,  artists,  musicians,  and 
the  like,  who  appeal  to  the  same  audience,  are  often  intensely 
jealous  of  one  another.  Sometimes  this  jealousy  amounts  to 
pei-manent  enmity  among  distinguished  persons,  though, 
on  the  whole,  it  is  probable  that  those  who  become  promi- 
nent in  any  line  of  activity  find  much  of  common  interest 
to  encourage  friendships  which  will  hold  in  check  the  ten- 
dencies toward  jealous  resentment. 

Then,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  rivals  in  art  or  lit- 
erature or  science  are  often  of  distinct  help  to  one  another, 
so  that  appreciation  and  gratitude  aid  in  counteracting  the 
feelings  of  jealous  hostility.  Not  infrequently  one  may  see 
a  person  belittling  a  rival  in  one  situation,  but  praising 
him  sincerely  in  another.  In  the  one  case  the  individual  is 
sensitive  to  the  competition  between  himself  and  his  rival 
for  the  approbatitm  of  a  certain  social  group,  while  in  the 
other  case  he  is  sensitive  to  the  genuine  worth  of  the  rival 
without  regard  to  his  influence  upon  the  status  of  the  self. 
In  all  social  groups  there  is  this  constant  play  of  complex 
emotions  between  individuab  who  have  interests  in  common 
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in  any  respect.  The  impalacs  relating  to  self-conservation 
may  lead  one  to  take  at  different  times  all  the  social  atti- 
tudes described  in  foregoing  cliapters,  and  in  reaction  upon 
the  Bame  individual's  expresBiouB;  though  normally  a  cer- 
tain charactcristio  attitude  comes  to  be  a^Bumed  toward  a 
given  indi^'idual,  since  bia  octivitiea  will  ordinarily  bo  pre- 
dominantly favorable  or  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  self. 
As  a  general  principle,  the  smaller  the  group  of  indi- 
viduals who  are  in  competition  with  one  another,  and  the 
narrower  the  range  of  their  interests,  the  more  o<„4iti„Q, 
intense  will  be  the  jealous  attitudes  developed.  utozUs 
As  the  group  increases  in  membership,  and  their  ovauntai 
interests  and  aotivities  become  more  varied,  par-  ••■^•''■t' 
ticular  competitors  normally  como  to  occupy  a  less  and  less 
important  place  in  any  one  individual's  attention.  It  is 
as  though  the  energy  which  in  a  restricted  situation  finds 
an  outlet  in  one  channel,  perhaps,  is  discharged  through 
various  channels  when  the  circle  of  persons  and  the  range 
of  interests  to  be  reacte<l  upon  are  enlarged.  It  is  probable 
that  most  strictly  social  attitudes  become  less  pronounced, 
though  they  are  likely  to  become  more  habitual,  according 
as  the  occasions  which  call  them  forth  are  multiplied.  This 
principle  has  an  interesting  application  to  the  child  when 
he  enters  school.  His  new  personal  environment  makes 
such  demands  npon  his  attention  and  energy,  in  order  that 
he  may  take  the  first  steps  in  adjustment  thereto,  that  the 
jealous  attitudes  are  not  aroused  for  some  time,  though 
they  are  liable  to  ap])ear  as  he  begins  to  feel  at  home  in 
the  new  group.  The  beginner  is  usually  in  the  learning  or 
adaptive  attitude  ;  he  is  never  at  the  outset  resentful  toward 
individuals  in  the  group  who  may  secure  greater  attention 
than  himself  from  the  teacher  or  his  associates.  The  novice 
in  school  seeks,  above  everything  else,  to  win  the  fevor  of 
those  who  for  any  reason  are  prominent  in  the  group.  He 
does  not  normally  oppose  his  personality  to  that  of  anyone 
who  stands  well  with  the  crowd,  or  who  has  the  support  of 
tradition  in  his  particular  expressions. 
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Tliis  tendenc}'  is  Been  at  ever^  stage  in  tlie  individual's 
soholafltic  career  when  ho  joins  new  groups,  as  when  he 
enters  the  high  school  or  the  college.  As  a  member  of  the 
eighth  grade  of  the  elementary  school,  he  may  be  in  an  atti- 
tude of  resentment  toward  many  of  the  expressions  of  his 
classmates  and  those  in  lower  classes ;  but  when  he  becomes 
a  freshman  in  the  high  school  he  will  be  likely  to  exhibit 
no  trace  of  resentment  for  a  time,  but  only  docility,  in 
which  he  will  gladly  tolerate  whatever  may  happen,  only 
so  that  he  is  not  singled  out  for  special  attention.  "  Keep 
quiet,  mind  your  business,  and  learn  from  your  elders,"  is 
the  maxim  he  tends  to  follow  imphcitly ;  and  if  he  does  not 
do  it,  his  superiors,  the  upper-classmen,  who  by  tradition 
are  entitled  to  privileges  and  respect  not  accorded  to  be- 
ginners, will  speedily  reduce  him  to  a  submissive,  assimi- 
lative attitude.  All  this  may  be  seen  at  its  best  among  suoh 
groups  as  one  finds  in  the  public  schools  of  Kngland,  — 
Eton,  Rugby,  and  the  like.  Here  the  novice  is  kept  for 
quite  a  long  period  in  a  very  humble  frajne  of  mind.  He 
does  not  feel  sufficiently  independent  to  take  attitudes  of 
resentment  toward  any  one  in  the  school,  even  one  of  his 
own  class,  much  less  members  of  the  higher  classes,  or  the 
masters.  If  he  feels  jealousy  he  conceals  it  efFectively ;  but 
so  much  is  demanded  of  him  by  way  of  positive  adjustment 
that  he  has  little  opportunity  for  jealous  resentment.  Jeal- 
ousy flourishes  best  among  those  whose  energies  are  not 
largely  employed  in  positive  activities.  One  may  see  an 
illustration  of  this  principle  if  he  will  contrast  a  very  dy- 
namic, progressive  community  with  an  idle  one ;  jealousy 
will  be  much  moi'O  prominent  in  the  latter  than  in  the 
former. 

As  the  child  grows  to  feel  at  ease  in  adjustment  to  the 
situations  presented  in  the  school,  he  commences  to  assume 
ScbMinom  attitudes  of  disapproval  as  well  as  approval  of 
]«aioui«t  the  expressions  of  his  associates,  and  even  of  the 
teacher.  In  due  course,  often  by  the  fourth  year  in  school, 
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jposaibly  earlier,  be  Ijegins  to  luantfest  some  feeling  of  jeal- 
ousy towaa-d  those  o£  Uia  gioup  who  attain  greater  pro- 
minenoe  lu  the  work  of  the  school  thau  he  does  himtielf. 
However,  ac4!oi"iling  to  the  obaervatious  of  the  present 
writer,  this  feeling  is  uot  a  dominant  one  at  any  period  in 
the  elementary  school,  except  in  the  I'ase  of  particular  chil- 
dren who  are  displeased  at  any  distinction  in  recitations  or 
in  conduct  attained  by  their  classmates.  In  the  fourth 
grade  of  a  certain  elementary  school  of  a  Western  (»ty, 
there  are  three  bat^kward  boys  who  have  been  In  this  grade 
for  two  years,  though  they  are  bright  enough  in  the  things 
of  the  street.  They  are  in  a  more  or  less  hostile  attitude 
toward  all  that  goes  on  in  the  schoolroom,  probably  because 
they  cannot  succeed  in  it  themselves,  and  so  they  would  like 
to  escape  from  it  or  destroy  it.  Now,  they  make  it  un- 
pleasant, so  far  as  they  are  able,  for  all  the  boys  in  the 
grade  who  ajjply  themselves  to  their  tasks,  and  get  "  good 
marks."  On  the  playground  these  duilanls  "  pick  on  "  the 
"bright"  boys;  and  in  the  school  they  ri<liculo  them  by 
"snickering"  at  them,  or  "making  faces"  at  them,  and 
so  on,  with  the  result  that  they  deter  some  boys  from  doing 
their  best  in  the  schoohoom.  These  same  three  ill-adjusted 
boys  will  make  fun  of  their  mates  who  come  to  the  school 
"  dressed  up  in  fine  togs."  They  are  themselves  attired  in 
plain  clothes  suited  to  the  rough  experiences  of  the  street, 
and  they  resent  the  adoption  of  different  styles  by  any  of 
their  associates.  Further,  they  show  jealous  feeling  toward 
boys  who  oome  from  '*  better  "  homes  than  their  own,  or 
from  more  "  aristocratic"  parts  of  the  city. 

But  aside  from  these  three  cases,  there  are  no  other  pupils 
in  this  grade  who  show  toward  their  classmates  jealous  feel- 
ings of  any  consequence.  There  are  bright  and  dull  boys 
in  the  school  who  are  the  best  of  companions  outside  the 
schoolroom.  T,  receives  higher  marks  than  S.  in  all  his 
studies,  but  there  la  no  jealousy  felt  by  the  latter  for  the 
former.  They  play  together  much  of  the  time,  and  the  ex- 
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periences  of  the  school  have  no  doterring  infliience  upon  their 
friendship.  S.  docs  not  yet  evaluuto  very  highly  the  sort  of 
distinction  which  comes  from  standing  high  in  the  roll  of 
honor  of  the  school,  and  be  is  apparently  incapable  of  feel- 
ing resentment  toward  one  who  receives  praises  and  prizes 
for  this  sort  of  excellence.  The  rewards  of  classroom  dis- 
tinction are  not  striking  enough  to  impress  the  average 
pupil  with  their  imiwrtance,  so  he  does  not  begrudge  them 
to  the  one  who  can  get  them.  Even  in  the  eighth  grade,  so 
far  as  the  writer  has  been  able  to  detect,  there  is  very  little 
jealousy  arouse<l  among  the  pupils  by  those  who  stand  at 
the  bead  of  their  classes,  though  there  is  more  of  it  here 
than  in  the  fourth  grade.  According  as  the  honors  of  the 
schoolroom  attain  greater  importance  in  the  eyes  of  pupils, 
just  in  this  measure  will  feelings  of  resentment  bo  active 
toward  the  pupils  who  carry  them  off. 

One  may  observe  the  jealous  attitude  expressing  itself 
sometimes  among  eighth-grade  pupils  in  the  effort  of  the 
less  fortunate  ones  to  explaiu  the  excellence  of  their  brighter 
associates.  The  fourth-grader  normally  does  not  attempt  to 
explain  the  superiority  of  his  classmates  ;  he  does  not  seem 
to  appreciate  the  necessity  of  doing  so.  But  the  older  pupils 
begin  to  feel  the  social  value  of  intellectual  distinction, 
and  they  strive  more  or  less  unconsciously  to  belittle  the 
achievements  of  those  who  bead  the  lists.  This  becomes 
more  marked  the  higher  one  goes  in  the  schools.  It  is 
probably  the  keenest  of  all  in  the  college,  where  the  more 
industrious  and  docile  members  of  the  group  are  often  ridi- 
culed and  caricatured  in  the  attempt  of  the  crowd  to  sup- 
press them  and  keep  them  from  manifesting  their  obnoxious 
qualities.  Of  course,  if  a  brilliant  and  well-behaved  student 
is  also  excellent  in  general  college  activities,  he  will  l>e  likely 
to  win  the  admiration  and  applause  of  the  multitude;  but 
it  is  not  because  of  his  ethical  and  intellectual  superiority, 
but  rather  because  of  his  good-fellowship  that  he  avoids  the 
condemnation  of  his  jealous  associates. 
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It  will  not  be  necessary  here  to  do  more  than  to  mention 
the  chief  incitemeut  to  jealousy  after  the  be^nning  of  the 
adolescent  upheaval^and  lasting  well  on  into  middle  Jttioofr 
life.  The  testimony  of  autobiographers,  as  well  as  iJrtMoSt 
the  observations  of  psychologists,  indicate  that  •^"^ 
rivalry  for  sex  favors  gives  rise  to  most  of  the  jealous  atti- 
tudes of  the  adolescent  up  until  full  maturity  is  reached. 
Often,  no  doubt,  it  is  the  main  cause  of  the  jealousies  of 
■  some  people  throughout  their  lives ;  but  normally  other  and 
more  general  intereiits  become  stronger  and  more  vital  as 
maturity  is  approached.  But  from  the  age  of  fifteen  or  six- 
teen ou  to  twenty-five  or  beyond  the  sex  needs  and  interesta 
are  supreme,  and  the  individual  is  sensitive  to  sex  relations 
above  all  others.  No  pain  is  so  keen  at  this  time  as  that 
which  arises  from  slight  or  indifference  from  persons  of  the 
Opposite  sex,  and  no  experience  will  stir  an  individual  so 
deeply  aa  that  which  threatens  to  deprive  him  of  the  ex- 
clusive possession  of  the  affections  of  the  one  be  loves.  In 
any  mixed  group  during  adolescence  the  response  to  sex  r^ 
lations  is  exceedinj^ly  unstable  ;  every  member  of  the  group 
is  hypersensitive  to  expression  of  sex  of  ever)'  sort,  and  it 
is  inevitable  that  resentment,  in  the  form  of  jeialousy  mainly, 
should  be  exceedingly  active.  Innumerable  "  confessions  " 
of  both  men  and  women  show  that  in  many  cases  there  was 
experienced  the  most  acute  jealousy  much  of  the  time  dai^ 
ing  early  adolescence.  These  individuals  were  keyed  up  to 
Ruch  a  pitch  of  sex  tension  that  they  were  in  a  more  or  less 
constant  state  of  illusion  regarding  the  relations  to  their 
rivals  of  those  whom  they  loved.  Now,  if  ever,  the  terms 
used  by  the  pocta  and  others  to  describe  jealousy  are  ap- 
plicable, —  a  "  monster  with  green  eyes,"  "  agony  unmixed," 
"  dyspepsia  of  the  mind,"  "  Ugliest  fiend  of  Hell,"  and  so 
on  ad  infinitum.  Sex  need,  and  so  sex  sensitiveness,  are 
more  profound  than  all  things  else  in  the  lives  of  many  per- 
sons ;  indeed,  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  is  often  not 
^  intense  as  the  desires  arising  out  of  sex,  which  is  shown 
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in  the  frequency  with  which  people  disappointed  in  love 
take  tlieir  lives. 

The  iofant's  attitado  is  at  first  a  non-resUtant  one;  bnt  by  the 
twelfth  woek  the  cry  of  auger  begias  to  be  clearly  differentiated  from 
hia  other  vocalizatioiu.  As  tie  develops,  the  purpoM  in  bis 
expressiona  of  anger  teema  to  be  to  render  tUo  alter  subser- 
vieat.  The  aogry  attitude  is  assumed  by  the  iufaut  only  when  lie  fails 
to  realize  bit  deaires,  or  wbeu  be  suffers  pain  caused  by  some  object, 
as  be  tbtuka.  The  year-old  child  Is  in  the  aogry  attitude  a  largo  part 
of  bia  vraktug  hoars,  since  bis  desires  ore  far  greater  than  is  bis  ability 
to  secure  gratification  of  them  by  any  means.  The  young  child  will, 
when  thwarted  in  his  undertakings,  becuiue  angry  at  inauiuiateas  well 
as  onlmatA  objects  ;  but  from  the  third  year  on  tbis  altitude  is  confined 
ever  more  strictly  to  porsoual  aituations. 

Th«  infant  expresses  his  mge  tbrongb  violent  Tocal  and  bodily  ex- 
pnuions.  These  are  at  first  aimle&s  ;  but  by  the  eud  of  the  first  year 
tliey  are  alwaja  directed  upon  the  offending  object.  Keaiataut  or 
aggreuive  crying  is  a  prominent  form  of  expressing  anger  throughout 
infancy  and  ohildhood.  Uften  when  children  get  started  in  this  way, 
they  continue  iu  spite  of  all  corrective  measures  until  their  available 
energy  is  consumed.  Boys  when  they  are  angry  easily  kick  the  offender, 
bit«  and  strike  him,  etc.  AootbLT  common  method  of  expresjting  anger 
in  childhood  is  aulkiug,  by  which  the  injured  one  hopus  to  "  get  even  " 
with  his  ailveraary,  as  he  imagines. 

From  about  the  third  year  ou  the  intention  behind  rather  than  the 
actiMl  results  of  any  actioa  determines  what  attttnde  the  individual 
wilt  assume  toward  the  actor.  At  adolescence  motive  is  almost  the  aolo 
thing  considered  in  deciding  how  any  given  artion  should  be  treated. 

Children  in  the  same  family  uaually  quarrel  a  great  deal  because  of 
oonfiicb  iu  endeavoring  to  gratify  their  needs  and  desires.  Ah  they  find 
increasing  opportunities  to  utilize  their  energies  in  diversified  activi- 
tiea,  and  aa  they  assume  broader  social  relations,  they  normally  cense 
to  aggrc&a  npon  one  another.  The  narrower  the  range  of  social  contact 
and  interest  the  greater  the  likelihood  of  contiiot. 

Tho  child's  reactions  are  ordinarily  in  harmony  with  the  stimulus 
noliDg  at  any  moment.  With  developrntint,  however,  immediate  re- 
sponsivenesa  gradually  decliuc.t,  and  more  or  leas  permanent  and 
unyielding  uttitndea  are  oatAblisbcd.  Thus  tlie  attitude  of  hatred  ih 
not  assumed  until  comparatively  late  in  the  maturing  process.  Again, 
not  UDtU  the  child  reaches  the  point  where  disagreeable  experiences 
nre  not  readily  forgotten  can  he  assume  a  revengeful  attitude. 

The  attitude  of  indignation  appears  only  when  the  individual  has 
begun  to  appreciate  ethical  and  moral  standards,  when  he  will  to  some 
extent  at  least  resent  offenses  against  them.  This  attitude  is  extremely 
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complex,  and  oot  as  directly  ajrouaed  and  expressed  as  anger.  While 
ia  anger  the  individual  seeks  to  injure  or  destroy  tlte  irrituUng'  object. 
In  indignation  be  will  withhold  from  the  offender  friendly  expressiooSf 
u  a  typical  mode  of  rerealing  bis  displeasure. 

Children  Tery  early  manifest  the  jealous  attitude.  One  may  soma- 
tinies  see  a  child  in  bis  secoud  year  destroy  an  object  he  does  not  wish 
rather  than  bnve  it  appropriated  by  a  rival.  Among  ODto{ratitors 
jenlousy  is  extremely  uctire  from  tbe  third  or  Fourth  year  onward. 
Acoordiug  as  iudiridoals  cease  to  berifals  they  either  grow  indifferent 
to  the  Eavora  shown  one  another,  or  tbey  come  to  rejoice  in  each  other'a 
■uoocMea. 

As  a  rule,  the  smaller  the  range  of  interests  of  a  gniup*  and  the 
fewer  the  number  who  are  iu  competition,  the  more  intense  will  ihv 
expression  of  jealousy  become.  A  novice  iu  any  group  ia  usually  in  an 
assimilative,  rarely  iu  a  reseutiul,  attitude  toward  his  uew  associates; 
but  as  bo  grows  to  feel  at  ease  in  the  groap  be  ia  likely  to  develop 
jealousies.  Daring  adolescenoo  and  afterward,  jealous  attitudes  arise 
mainly  oat  of  competition  for  sex  recognition  and  appreoiation. 
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Ix  the  discussion  of  reacutment  there  has  been  a  constant 
temptation  to  consider  iu  connection  with  it  the  attitude  of 
aggression,  which  ia  usually  associated  with  it,  and  is  often 
the  cause  of  it.  In  any  social  situation  in  which  the  one 
attitude  is  assumed  by  an  individual  or  a  group,  the  other 
attitude  will  as  a  rule  be  assumed  by  another  individual  or 
group.  But  with  a  view  to  securing  clearness  in  preseuta- 
tioUf  an  effort  waa  made  in  the  preceding  chapter  to  consider 
the  attitudes  aa  if  they  were  largely  independent  of  one 
another,  though  in  the  present  chapter  their  interdepend- 
ence will  be  more  fully  recognized,  for  otherwise  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  convey  a  truthful  impression  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  aggressive  attitude,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  eitlier  prospers  or  is  speedily  abandoned. 

In  the  discussion  of  anger,  reference  was  made  to  the  ten- 
dency of  children  vigorously  to  resist  the  encroachments  of 
their  associates  upon  what  they  regard  as  their 
rightful  possessions  ;  but  a  particular  aspect  of  the 
general  principle  involved  must  be  looked  into  in 
greater  det^l  here.  We  have  seen  that  when  the  child's  plea- 
sures are  interfered  with  in  any  way ;  when  he  ia  deprived  of 
an  object  he  enjoys,  or  when  he  is  prevented  from  obtaining 
whatever  he  wishes,  it  is  hia  impulse  to  punish  the  one  who 
has  been  the  cause  of  his  unhappiness,  or  to  remove  him 
from  hia  path  so  that  he  can  continue  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
things  he  desires.  In  the  early  years  his  mode  of  procedure 
in  a  situation  of  this  sort  is  very  direct,  concrete,  even  phy- 
sical. Ho  endeavors  to  inflict  pain  of  a  definite,  tangible 
character  upon  his  antagonist  or  his  tormentor.  This  means 
that  whenever  resisted  in  his  undertakings,  or  made  angry 
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for  any  cause,  lie  easily  assumes  the  belligerent  attitude 
unless  be  is  restrained  for  prudential  reasons.  Tliis  com- 
bative impulse  expends  itself  on  the  victim  in  a  variety  of 
forms,  some  of  which  have  already  been  mentioned,  as  strik- 
ing, biting,  kicking,  scratching,  pinching,  throwing  to  the 
ground,  using  weapons  of  one  sort  or  another,  as  clubs, 
stonee,  knives,  etc.  But  whatever  may  be  the  mode  of  air 
;  tack,  the  aim  is  always  the  same  in  intent ;  the  combatant 
seeks  to  penalize  or  humiliate  his  adversary,  or  to  make 
him  serve  bim,  or  stand  out  of  his  course.  If  the  present 
wrong  cannot  be  satisfactorily  righted,  then  the  injured  per- 
wn  endeavors  to  give  the  aggressor  '*'  such  a  lesson  *'  that 
the  latter  will  never  again  be  the  cause  of  trouble  to  the 
former. 

Before  the  completion  of  the  first  year  children  normally 
Gthibit  in  a  marked  degree  the  combative  impulse  in  its 
simple,  direct  fonu.  On  even  slight  pretext  they  will  often 
fly  into  a  rage,  and  then  they  will  make  uhc  o£  all  the  means 
at  their  command  to  punish  the  object  of  their  wrath.  At 
this  age  there  is  little  if  any  inhibition  of  the  impulse,  except 
in  the  face  of  violent  reaction  from  the  environment.  Given 
&ny  serious  irritation,  and  in  the  majority  of  oases  the 
combative  attitude  will  be  assumed  in  a  more  or  less  reflex 
way.  This  sort  of  thing  continues  without  material  modifi- 
cation for  three  or  four  years ;  and  with  boys  at  least,  who 
are  much  together  and  who  are  candidates  for  the  same 
favors,  quarreling  is  a  rather  common  event  of  their  daily 
lives  until  the  advent  of  the  adolescent  period  at  any  rate. 
It  is  probable  that  the  combative  impulse  is  never  aroused 
in  the  earliest  years  except  ufwn  some  form  of  provocation. 
Either  the  individual  resents  the  aggressive  acts  of  others, 
or  he  strives  to  break  down  opposition  to  his  own  aggression, 
which  he  regards  as  justifiable  of  course,  if  such  a  term  can 
be  applied  to  the  child's  non-reflective  action.  From  his 
standpoint  it  is  right  to  obtain  if  he  can  whatever  he  wants, 
and  if  he  is  able  to  secure  it  by  force  he  will  not  hesitate 
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so  to  do.  But  the  three-year-old  child  does  not  norm 
find  pleasure  in  aggression  for  it«  onu  sake ;  he  does  not 
fight  with  his  pla)*fellows  for  the  pleasure  of  combat  itself, 
nor  does  he  seem  ordinarily  to  Infiict  pain  merely  that  he 
may  enjoy  another's  sufferings. 

It  is  true  that  some  cases  of  tliis  sort  have  been  reported 
by  Burk  and  others,  wherein  children  of  three  years,  and 
even  younger,  have  apparently  taken  delight  in  bullying 
comrades  by  pinching  thum,  striking  them,  and  in  other 
wayb.  But  it  is  possible  that  in  ail  such  cases  there  has  really 
been  some  inciting  cause,  though  perhaps  not  at  the  moment. 
K.  at  the  age  of  three  has  been  observed  on  a  number  of 
occasions  to  strike  S.  when  he  was  not  molesting  her  at  the 
moment ;  but  the  fact  is  that  he  enjoys  teasing  her,  and  she  has 
contracted  a  rather  settled  feeling  that  she  must  resist  hini, 
and  even  administer  penalties  to  him  whenever  the  situa- 
tion encourages  such  procedure.  She  has  learned  that  the 
chances  are  that  he  will  annoy  her  in  some  manner  when- 
ever he  finds  her  off  guard ;  and  it  is  easy  for  her  to  misin- 
terpret his  intentions.  Even  in  his  moments  of  good  behavior, 
he  may  be  planning  an  attack ;  he  has  frequently  done  so 
in  the  past.  And  the  proper  thing  now,  the  protective  thing, 
is  to  drive  him  off  before  he  has  an  opportunity  to  do  any 
harm.  Thus  K.  is  usually  on  the  defensive  when  in  the  pre- 
sence of  S.,  for  he  is  likely  at  any  moment  to  disturb  her 
playthings,  or  to  tickle  her,  or  to  molest  her  in  one  way  or 
another.  In  her  own  consciousness,  then,  she  is  dealing  with 
an  adversary  when  S.  is  within  aggressing  distance,  though 
an  outsider  would  not  appreciate  this.  She  does  not  assume 
this  belligerent  attitude  toward  her  doll,  or  any  younger 
child,  who  does  not  interfere  wi&  her  possessions  or  block 
her  enterprises ;  which  indicates  that  her  combative  attitudes 
seem  always  to  be  assumed  for  cause. 

It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  children  in 
their  second  year  occasionally  show  a  disposition  to  redress  a 
wrong  done  them  even  after  the  pain  or  inconvenience 
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caused  by  the  experience  liaa  disappeared.  "WKen  V.  would 
annoy  liis  brother  of  the  age  of  two,  the  latter  ]i»uio4sai 
would  sometime  later  take  advantage  of  an  oppor-  »t«ii«'*«> 
tiinity  to  '*sq\iare  matters"  with  the  former,  even  though 
the  father  had  diaciidined  V.  for  his  miabehavior,  and  there 
was  no  likelihood  of  his  oooasiouing  S.  any  annoyance  again 
for  a  considerable  period  at  least.  But  S.  always  seemed  to 
feel  more  comf ortiible  when  he  himself  made  V.  suffer  more 
or  less,  or  humiliated  him.  The  expressions  on  S.'s  features 
on  such  occasions  and  his  vocal  demonstrations  aud  bodily 
attitudes  all  appeared  to  say,  ^^  Now,  take  that ;  it  is  a 
good  thing  for  you;  I  will  give  you  aa  good  as  you  gave." 
With  childrea  from  three  onward  there  seems  to  be  an 
almost  irresistible  desire  to  "  get  even  '*  with  one  of  their 
*'  set "  who  has  intcntibnally  occasioned  them  discomfort 
in  any  way,  physical  or  otherwise.  Sometimes  they  will 
appear  to  be  8atisHe<l  if  they  can  participate  iUf  or  at  least 
look  on  at»  the  discipline  which  the  parent  or  teacher  or 
older  playnaate  administers  to  an  offender;  but  according  to 
the  writer's  observations  childi-en  who  have  been  ag^e8se4l 
upon  regain  their  emotional  equilibrium  the  more  readily 
if  they  can  tliemselves  OArry  out  the  principle  of  an  eye  for 
au  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.  They  want  on  their  own 
account  to  apply  the  Mosaic  law  fully. 

Again,  they  seem  normally  not  to  be  content  with  any- 
thing short  of  the  infliction  of  a  very  concrete  penalty  upon 
their  assailant;  and  even  when  forbidden  by  parent  or  teacher 
so  to  do,  they  will  nevertheless  endeavor  stealthily  to  "  even 
ap"  matters  with  their  rivals.  Boys  from  seven  to  twelve 
or  so  will  retain  a  grudge  for  weeks,  or  even  months,  and 
will  watch  their  opportunity  to  retaliate.  At  the  ago  of  three 
a  child  does  not  appear  to  remember  for  any  considerable 
period  a  particular  injury  done  by  an  associate ;  but  it  is 
altogether  different  with  childrea  of  twelve  or  older.  B.  has 
stored  in  hia  memory  several  special  injuries  he  has  received 
from  two  btdlies  in  his  school,  and  he  is  longing  for   a 
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chaDce  to  pay  them  back  in  their  own  coin.  Now  at  twelve 
bo  does  not  easily  forget  intended  aggressions  of  everj'  sort 
as  ho  did  when  ho  was  six,  or  yonngcr.  And  what  really 
rankles  in  bis  consciousness  is  the  humiliation  resulting 
from  his  experience  with  the  bullies.  He  cannot  adjust 
himself  to  the  fact  that  be  was  dominated  by  another  with 
whom  he  is  supposed  to  be  on  a  par  in  matters  of  courage, 
strength,  and  combative  skill.  This  sense  of  being  conquered 
by  his  equal  far  outlasts  the  remembrance  of  the  actual 
physical  pain  he  suffered,  which  in  no  case  was  really  seri- 
ous. As  we  follow  the  individual  on  toward  maturity  we 
find  that  he  remembers  his  "  slights  "  and  ^^  insults  "  for  an 
increasingly  longer  period,  and  he  cannot  be  content  until 
he  has  been  the  cause  of  making  his  assailant  suffer  in  the 
mcjisure  and  in  the  manner  that  he  was  made  to  suffer 
himself. 

As  maturity  is  approached  there  may  be  observed  a 
growing  tendency  for  the  individual  to  be  -satisfied  with 
BtiaUiUmi  ^tlier  than  physical  punishment  of  his  adversaries. 
Mso,  he  is  not  so  eager  as  be  once  was  to  cause 
his  enemies  to  suffer  by  his  own  hand.  The  boy 
of  six  wishes  to  have  wrongs  righted  immediately, 
directly,  and  physically.  To  injure  his  assailant 
in  his  reputation  does  not  impress  the  six-year-old  as  of 
much  importance ;  retribution  is  not  impressive  enough 
to  discharge  his  feeling  of  anger.  However,  hy  the  age  of 
ten  there  is  beginning  to  appear  some  slight  appreciation 
of  the  meaning  and  value  of  "  reputation,"  and  the  pain 
endured  when  the  individual  suffers  injury  thereto.  V.  docs 
not  like  to  have  any  one  say  of  him  that  he  cannot  cateh 
a  baseball ;  for  he  is  a  member  of  a  boy's  team,  and  he 
would  much  dislike  to  lose  membership  therein  through 
incompetency.  It  really  irritates  him  when  he  is  likened  to 
a  **  mush-fingers."  He  resents  being  called,  a  coward,  for  ho 
belongs  to  a  boy's  football  team,  and  he  enjoys  the  distinc- 
tion of  paying  without  regard  to  the  consequences  to  him- 
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INJURY  TO  ONE'S  REPUTATION 

self  pTiysically.  Agaiu,  he  will  attack  a  Iwy  who  cbarges 
him  with  being  a  ■*  tattJu-tale,"  for  thiu  hitt*T  sort  of  per- 
son is  dcspisetl  ami  plagried  by  the  group  of  which  V.  is  a 
member.  But  he  does  not  at  this  age  seem  to  miud  being 
called  a  poor  writer  or  a  bad  speller  or  an  awkwai-d  dancer 
or  an  unsocial  or  untidy  individual.  He  desires,  above  all 
else  in  hiH  social  adjuatinenU,  to  stand  well  with  the  boys 
with  whom  he  ia  iu  competitive  as  well  us  cooijerative  relflr 
tions.  At  the  same  time  he  does  not  appear  to  be  eager  to 
stand  well  with  the  minister  or  tlie  teacher  (except  in 
respect  to  simple  personal  relations),  or  with  the  girls 
among  his  associates. 

By  the  age  of  iifteen,  some  of  the  social  relations  which 
were  not  felt  at  all  at  ten  begin  to  occupy  the  boy's  atten- 
tion, though  none  of  the  old  relations  completely  lose  their 
importance  for  him.  As  development  proceeds  these  newer 
and  more  subtle  relations  grow  (^onstuntly  more  prominent, 
until  l»y  the  time  maturity  is  rt'aohed  the  individual  nor- 
mally is  anxious  about  his  reputation  in  the  matter  of  intel- 
lectual competency^  truthftdness,  honesty,  decency,  morality, 
and  the  like.  He  will  then  most  vigorously  resent  any 
reflection  upon  his  character  in  respect  to  these  ti-aits.  Of 
course,  the  ideals  of  the  particular  groups  of  which  he  is 
an  active  member  will  determine  in  what  special  qualities 
he  will  wish  to  rank  highest  in  the  eyes  of  his  associates, 
and  whether  he  will  be  indifferent  respecting  certain  mat* 
ters  to  which  the  world  in  general  attaiL^hes  much  signifi- 
cance. To  illustrate,  in  college  communities  it  is  regarded 
as  a  mark  of  distinction  to  cheat  in  examination ;  and  in 
such  places  a  student  will  not  resent  being  accused  of  diH- 
honesty.  Often  be  feels  pride  in  attaining  distinction  in  a 
rather  skillful  and  delicate  enterprise  which  he  thinks  the 
student  body  as  a  whole  woutd  like  to  excel  in.  Again,  in 
certain  colleges  it  ia  considered  to  be  a  sign  of  loyalty  and 
gootl-fellowship  for  one  student  to  Ue  to  the  authorities  in 
shielding  a  fellow  student  under  suspicion,  aud  no  person 
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in  such  a  comnmnity  will  feel  injuiy  done  to  hia  reputation 
if  he  is  charged  with  lying  of  this  sort,  though  he  would  be 
likely  to  do  violence  to  one  who  would  accustj  him  of  being 
a  liar  in  reference  to  other  matters  which  his  **  set  "  gener- 
ally coudeums.  In  many  college  cummuuities  a  man  vnR 
not  feel  hurt  at  all,  but  rather  pleased,  if  he  be  called 
"  fast," '  whereas  he  will  make  a  aupi-emc  effort  to  resent  the 
charge  when  he  gets  out  in  the  world  into  business  or  into 
a  profession  where  dissoluteness  is  looked  upon  with  di&< 
favor.  lUuutratiuna  of  tlie  general  principle  might  be  cited 
almost  ad  injinitmiu 

It  was  said  some  paragraphs  back  tliat  the  child  of  four 
will  endeavor  to  redress  a  wrong,  directly  and  with  his  own 
2^-  hand,  by  visiting  physical  punishment  upon  an 

■**"*■«*  affgreftsor.  He  does  not  normally  feel  that  his 
iTSBpitt-    troubles  con  be  properly  adjudicated  when  he 

^  submits  his  case  to  a  disinterested  outsider  who  is 

responsible  for  determining  wliat  penalty  is  due,  and  how 
it  shall  be  administered.  He  will  disjmse  of  hia  case  in  this 
way  only  when  his  assailant  is  much  older  and  stronger 
than  he,  so  that  by  his  own  unaided  efforts  he  could  not 
possibly  redi'ess  the  wrong  done  him.  In  such  a  situation 
he  will  describe  his  painful  experience  to  his  father  or 
teacher  or  bi^  brother,  and  strive  to  incite  him  against  his 
tormentor.  But  to  do  this  with  boys  of  his  own  age  who 
may  have  aggressed  upon  him  does  not  appeal  to  him 
strongly,  if  he  be  a  typical  boy ;  though  girls  assume  this 
attitude  much  more  readily.  But  it  seems  to  the  boy  to 
show  weaknftss  and  cx)wardice,  which  his  crowd  has  taught 
him  are  not  to  be  tolerated.  So  he  goes  on  in  his  develop- 
ment, feeling  that  he  must  personally  aud  directly  resent 
all  injuries  done  by  one  "  of  his  own  age  and  si^e  "  until  he 
is  well  past  the  pubertal  epoch.  Even  high-school  boys 
usually  prefer  to  settle  their  difficulties  among  themselves 
more  or  less  directly.  The  sentiment  of  the  group  at  this 
time  is  that  if  one  member  is  insulted  by  another,  the 
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former  must  whip  the  latter.  Under  normal  conditions  the 
g^oup  will  endeavor  to  bring  the  two  combatants  together 
under  conditions  so  that  the  "  best  man  may  win."  **  A 
clear  space  and  hxuids  off  "  is  a  group  law  when  a  fight 

is  GO. 

Allowing  for  exceptions,  there  is  not  a  strong  tendency 
for  the  group  as  such  to  adjust  difficulties  between  its 
members, — -to  measure  ont  justice.  For  children  of  this 
age,  justice  is  still  mainly  physical ;  the  one  who  can  win 
out  in  a  battle  is  in  the  right.  However,  there  is  an  excep- 
tion  to  this  principle  in  cases  where  the  assailant  is  mani- 
festly very  much  stronger  than  the  one  he  attacks ;  tlie 
group  sense  of  fair  play  requires  that  a  boy  "  take  some 
one  of  his  size."  Sometimes  the  group  will  designate  one 
of  its  more  capable  members  to  engage  the  as-sailant  in  com- 
bat, thus  aiming  to  restore  the  group  equipoise,  which  must 
always  remain  imstable  ho  long  as  a  ca&e  of  pronounced 
aggression  of  some  member  has  not  been  forcibly  resisted, 
for  in  this  manner  only  can  it  be  ascertaiued  whether  or  not 
he  is  really  a  superior  person  physically.  However,  once  it 
is  determined  what  the  relative  pugilistic  merits  of  all  the 
members  of  a  group  are,  then  the  group  tends  to  acquire 
stability,  for  a  time  at  lea^t,  each  member  playing  the  part 
which  his  quality,  physical  mainly  at  this  stage,  entitles  him 
to.  But  there  is  always  more  or  less  tension  in  any  plastic, 
developing  group,  since  the  relative  abilities  of  the  various 
members  is  eouatantly  changing;  and  the  **boss"  of  the 
**  g*^g  *'  tCMiay  may  be  dethrone<l  to-morrow  by  some  rival, 

L"who  has  in  the  mean  time  been  gaining  strength  and  oonr- 
je.  Study  any  group  of  boys  from  eight  to  fifteen  years 
of  age  for  a  period  of  three  or  four  years,  and  you  wiU  note 
first  what  may  appear  to  l>e  group  stability,  each  member 
contentedly  playing  the  part  for  which  his  capacities  fit 
him ;  bnt  as  time  goes  on  you  will  observe  a  shifting  of  the 

.  players,  especially  among  those  in  places  of  leadersHlp,  or 
oontestouts  therefor.   It  is  probably  rare  that  a  leader  of 
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any  consideralile  group  holdfl  bis  position  against  all  comers 
(and  there  are  alwa^'s  a^pirauU  for  his  plaoe^  continu- 
otuly  throughout  the  period  of  the  teens. 

In  the  process  of  developintint,  usually  before  the  high- 
school  perioil  is  folly  completed,  there  appears  a  tendency 
for  the  individual  to  refer  his  couflicts  with  his 

QWUmMm 

tbciodioui  associates  to  the  group  for  adjustment.  Ln  its 
Mxanit  Qrigjn  this  is  doubtless  due  to  the  efifort  of  the 
group  to  discover  a  method  other  than  direct  physical  con- 
test of  righting  diifioultica  among  its  members.  In  their 
games,  for  example,  they  6nd  it  necessary  for  the  welfare 
of  all  early  to  have  arguments  adjudicated  throngh  an  um- 
pire. Then  the  practice  of  relying  upon  the  verdict  of  a 
supposedly  impartial  judge  in  the  adjustment  of  conflicts  ia 
passed  on  to  children  from  their  elders,  and  they  tend 
through  imitation  to  adopt  it  even  before  they  are  really 
ready  for  it.  But  the  imitation  of  outward  form  tends  to 
develop  inner  disposition,  —  in  this  case  to  restrain  the 
impulse  to  right  apparent  wrongs  directly  and  instantly. 
Boj's  of  ten  do  not  easily  recognize  the  authority  of  an 
umpire  in  any  of  their  games,  but  they  do  so  with  consider- 
ably better  success  than  boys  of  five.  The  latter  are  very 
slow  to  adopt  from  any  one  views  not  in  accord  with  tbeir 
own  when  the  matters  in  dispute  are  of  much  moment. 
Even  the  verdict  of  the  father  in  oontests  between  children 
of  five  or  so  is  not  aooepted  without  violent  protest  by  the 
one  against  whom  it  is  rendered,  provided  the  latter  is  given 
freedom  to  express  himself  without  fear  of  chastisement. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  true  that  at  any  period  of  development  the 
individual  finds  it  difficult  to  recognize  the  rightfulness  of 
a  verdict  which  operates  against  his  own  interests ;  neveiv 
theless,  by  the  time  he  reaches  the  university  period,  say,  he 
has  gained  such  inhibition  upon  his  impulses  that  he  can 
accede  without  serious  outward  protest  to  tlie  decision  of 
the  umpire  or  the  judge  in  bis  contests  or  his  disputes. 
A  study  of  the  life  in  Eton,  as  a  typical  public  school  of 
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England,  or  of  an  mstitution  like  Boy  City  at  Winona. 
Lake,  Indiana,  or  of  any  of  the  numerous  self-  ni-_t-.« 
governing  clubs  existing  about  us,  will  convince  oitiitiaii- 
aiiy  one  that  it  is  possible  for  boys  (and  girls  too,  tn  typion 
of  course)  from  fourteen  on  to  adapt  themselves  ^^y* 
to  the  group,  instead  of  the  individual,  method  of  (romps 
adjusting  eonflicta.  In  Eton  one  may  see  in  operation  a  com- 
plex system  of  ndes  relating  to  daily  conduct  administered 
entirely  by  the  boys.  It  is  true  that  final  control  of  the  school 
lies  with  the  head  master ;  but  his  authority  is  rarely  ex- 
ercisetK  The  school  is  in  effect  governed  by  a  senate  chosen 
from  the  Upper  Foi*m,  or  older  boys,  who  have  attained 
the  highest  i-auk  in  the  school.  This  method  of  government 
has  doue  away  with  the  lawless,  ohaotie,  primitive  conditions 
which  Arnold  found  in  the  pnblio  schools  when  he  took 
charge  of  Rugby.  There  was  incessant  fighting  in  the  schools 
under  the  old  r^'gime ;  it  was  then  regarded  as  a  dishonor  for 
a  boy  to  refuse  to  wage  his  own  battles  against  his  aggres- 
sors.   But  DOW  it  is,  as  a  rule,  considered  to  be  a  dishonor 
for  a  boy  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  commimity  by  engaging 
in  a  brawl.    He  is  early  maJe  to  feel  that  he  must  submit 
his  case  to  the  body  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  causing 
justice  to  prevail  among  all  the  members  of  the  group. 

The  George  Junior  Republic  in  New  York  affords  a  good 
illustration  of  the  fact  that  boys  from  fifteen  on  can  in  large 
part  restrain  the  original  tendency  to  retlrcss  wrongs  directly 
and  personally.  This  group  of  boys,  incapable  of  conducting 
themselves  aright  in  their  home  communities,  and  sent  to  the 
Republic  as  juvenile  ineorrigibles,  have,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  a  director,  oi^nizcd  a  societj'  in  which  all  difficulties 
and  disputes  among  members  are  settled  through  represents 
atives  of  the  group,  or  courts,  established  for  the  purpose. 
Without  here  indorsing  or  criticising  the  principle  upon 
which  the  Republic  is  based,  we  may  state  the  fact  that  in 
the  Republic  most  boys  soon  come  to  reganl  it  as  more 
houorahle  to  inhibit  their  ^htiug  impukes  when  they  are 
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wronged  than  to  give  way  to  them,  and  to  lay  their  case 
before  the  court  for  adjudicatioD.  Needless  to  saj*,  perhaps, 
the  penetration  of  this  court  is  not  very  keen,  judged  from 
the  adult  standpoint ;  it  cannot  analyze  motivea  in  a  subtle 
way  ;  its  judgments  arc  based  on  evident  and  concrete  prin- 
ciples of  justice ;  but  it  is  significant  that  such  modes  of 
settlement  can  prevail  at  all  among  boys  of  this  age.  AVe 
shall  look  into  the  mutter  in  greater  detail  when  we  come  to 
the  educational  aspects  of  group  relations  and  activitiea. 

We  must  now  glance  at  certain  differences  between  boys 
and  girls  in  the  expression  of  the  combative  impulse.  The 
Til  su-  former  are,  in  the  early  years  at  any  rate,  normally 
^radBi  ^''^"guinary  in  their  tendencies.  When  they  have 
«<i»r»  differences  among  themselves,  as  we  have  seen, 
they  can  be  adjusted  as  a  rule  only  by  physical  contest.  The 
boy's  fiats  especially,  but  also  his  feet  and  even  bis  teeth,  are 
called  into  Bcrvice  in  his  encounters  with  his  fellows.  It  is 
instructive  to  listen  to  boys  under  ten  or  twelve  years  of  ago 
declaring  what  they  intend  to  do  to  some  obnoxious  rival. 
According  to  their  representations,  they  are  about  to  knock 
off  his  head,  or  punch  out  his  eyes  or  stomach  or  Hveror  some 
other  vital  member,  or  they  will  break  his  neck  or  back  or 
nose,  or  crack  his  skull,  or  pound  his  face  to  a  jelly,  and  so 
on  ad  nauseam.  The  talk  of  even  "  well-brought-up  "  boys, 
living  with  peaceful,  socially  inclined  people,  whose  attitude 
toward  their  neighbors  is  always  kindly,  is  replete  with  these 
sanguinary  terms.  They  suggeststrongly  those  remote  epochs 
when  a  man's  life  was  full  of  struggle  with  his  enemies, 
animal  and  hmnan.  The  passion  for  bloody  encounter  must 
have  had  its  development  in  those  ancient  times  ;  for  practi- 
cally everything  in  modern  life  is  antagonistic  to  such  savage 
conflict,  actually  or  in  representation,  and  all  social  forces 
are  pitted  against  it.  This  fierce,  inhuman  talk  of  boys  from 
five  or  six  onward  is  to  a  constantly  increasing  extent  only 
a  sort  of  rererhcration  from  earlier  tragic  events  in  human 
life.  Observe  them  when  they  are  apparently  most  eager  for 
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the  blood  of  some  victim,  and  you  will  see  that  they  are  really 
not  possessed  of  murderous  feelings  at  all.  They  may,  indeed, 
be  iu  a  quite  hai'iulesa  frame  of  mind.  But  the  »imulation  and 
the  expression  of  eruelty  and  bloodthirstiness  come  easy  to 
them.  They  find  a  remarkable  pleasure  in  reassuring  them- 
selves and  attempting  to  convince  others  that  they  can^  and 
probably  will,  Jo  frightful  damage  to  any  objectionable  per- 
son ur  annoying  rival  who  may  chance  across  their  £eld  o£ 
vision. 

Boysdelight  to  playthe  role  of  great  fighters.  They  readily 
assume  the  bodily  attitudes,  facial  expressions,  and  vocifer- 
ousness  of  fierce  warriors.  Two  brothers  somewhere  near  the 
same  age  will  be  threatening  each  other  a  good  part  of  the 
time,  when  they  are  not  engaged  in  some  interesting  enter- 
prise in  which  they  need  to  cooperate.  Must  parents  must 
plan  to  keep  their  young  boys  agreeably  occupied  constantly, 
or  conEicts  will  arise.  Boys  from  three  to  eight  or  ten  in- 
cline rather  toward  than  away  from  personal  encounters  when 
they  are  in  familiar  environments,  free  from  harm  of  any 
sort,  and  unoccupied.  However,  when  they  go  out  into  the 
world,  where  they  meet  strangers,  they  then  instinctively 
stand  together,  and  forget  their  rivalries.  But  when  the  en- 
vironment does  not  compel  them  to  combine  their  forces,  they 
tend  to  become  rivals,  and  conflicts  cannot  be  avoided. 

Boys  of  seven  and  upwards  show  their  combative  disposi- 
tion in  their  "arguing"  and  debating  as  well  as  in  their 
fistic  eneounters.  It  is  a  popular  saying  that  boys  5n,„^„. 
"squabble"  a  great  deal.  If  one  boy  in  a  group  amcImm* 
makes  a  statement,  his  adversary  may  at  ouce  deny  v«rbtiM 
it,  and  try  to  ridicule  him,  and  so  to  lessen  his  ^^^^ 
achievements  in  the  eyes  of  the  group.  For  a  period  ••'"'*• 
in  the  life  of  boys  who  are  much  together,  they  are  likely  to 
be  incessantly  in  this  argumentative  attitude  ;  one  will  not 
accept  without  contest  anything  another  may  say.  In  his 
actual  speecli,  and  also  in  his  tone  of  voice,  facial  expression, 
and  so  on,  he  will  endeavor  to  humiliate  his  rival,  and  show 
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him  up  to  the  group,  or  to  any  individual  yrho  may  be  near, 
as  a  i>eraon  of  poor  judgment,  and  not  to  be  relied  upon. 
The  mere  presence  of  a  rival  will  often  incite  a  Ix>y  to  verbal 
as  well  as  fistic  contest.  Even  when  rivals  gather  at  a 
**  party,"  with  the  conscious  purpose  of  bein^^  "  good  "  and 
well-behaved,  the  chances  are  that  there  will  be  a  contest  of 
muHcle  and  fists  in  short  order,  unlesH  their  energies  are  at 
once  guidetl  into  some  cooperative  activity.  AVhen  troiihlo 
docs  arise  and  an  ohler  person  attempts  to  locate  the  blame, 
every  boy  will  declare  that  he  was  "  picked  on  "  or  "  bullied," 
and  he  will  not  bo  "bossed"  by  any  one.  It  is  uot  neces- 
sarj-  tliat  a  boy  should  be  struck  in  order  to  be  "  picked 
on";  if  an  enemy  "makes  faces"  at  him,  or  "calls  him 
names,"  or  **  snickers  "  at  him,  and  so  on  ad  Hhitum,  it  ia 
enough  to  release  his  muscles,  which  are  always  loaded  and 
ready  to  be  discharged  on  a  moment's  notice.  And  his  over- 
active imagination,  evidently  surcharged  witb  the  combative 
experiences  of  his  ancestors,  easily  discovers  evil  intentions 
in  the  actions  of  his  rivals,  though  they  may  be  really  in- 
offensive, and  have  no  relation  to  tlie  combatant  at  all. 
Girls  are  less  sanguinary  than  boys  in  tbeir  combative 
attitudes.  From  three  on  to  adolescence  they  play 
iMiuD-  together  without  friction  much  better  than  boys, 
'*^'^'  though  they  have  couilicts  when  they  compete  for 
objects  in  which  they  are  all  interesttKl.  But  they  are  much 
less  inclined  than  boys  to  do  their  rivals  bodily  harm.  A  girl 
is  apt  to  chastise  one  who  has  injured  her  by  scolding  her 
or  threatening  to  reveal  her  errors  to  some  person  who  will 
punish  her  for  her  misdeeds  ;  or  she  will  "  call  her  names," 
or  cast  aspersions  upon  her  looks,  or  dresa,  or  couduct,  or 
family,  or  anything  that  belongs  to  her,  or  that  she  is  a  part 
of  ;  or,  and  this  Is  her  most  effective  method  of  redress,  she 
will  not  play  with  her  assailant,  or  visit  her,  or  walk  on  the 
same  side  of  the  street  with  her.  But,  as  intimated  above, 
girls  harmonize  with  one  another  more  eaitily  than  boys  do  ; 
they  feel  the  need  of  ooiiperating  and  aiding  each  other 
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mQoh  more  than  their  brothers  do.  They  are  more  social  in ' 
the  sense  in  which  this  term  is  generally  understood  ;  though 
it  is  probable  that  this  distinctioa  canuot  be  made  us  between 
mature  lueu  and  women.  Indeed,  it  is  possible  that  as  devel- 
opment proceeds  boys  acquire  social  tendencies  morcrapidly 
than  ^rls,  and  when  maturity  is  reached  they  maybe  some- 
what ahead  in  social  abilitj'.  Women  seem  to  be  more  in- 
dividualistic than  men  ;  they  canuot  take  tlieir  *'■  turn/'  for 
instance,  as  well  as  their  brothers,  nor  can  they  follow  the 
rules  of  tlie  socifJ  game  as  successfully.  A  woman  does  not 
appear  to  be  greatly  different  in  social  tendency  and  ability 
from  what  she  vras  when  she  was  a  girl;  but  it  is  altogether 
different  with  the  man.  If  heattain.seomplete  development  he 
passes  from  what  might  be  called  the  combative  stage  to  the 
cooperative  one,  when  he  can  woi-k  in  peace  and  effective- 

isiess  with  his  fellows,  and  suppress  the  original  disposition 
to  "pick  on  "  his  associates,  or  do  Ms  rivals  physioal  injury, 
though  he  may  often  feel  perfectly  at  ease  in  his  conscience 
when  he  can  drive  a  professional  or  commercial  competitor 
to  the  wall. 

lu  what  has  been  said  thus  far  regarding  the  combative 
impulse,  no  reference  lias  been  made  to  the  attitudes  of  the 

'  sexes  in  their  relations  with  one  another.  We  have  -j^-tt*. 

'aeen  that  boys  normally  resent  the  aggression  of  tndtofu* 
other  boys,  and  girls  of  other  girls  ;  but  do  boys  taward 

.  resent  the  aggression  of  girls,  and  vice  versa  ?  In  **°*  "**'•' 

r"the  early  years  there  are  apparently  no  sex  distiuctions  in 
the  give-and-take  of  daily  life.  A  boy  of  two,  if  made  angry 
by  the  aggressions  of  bis  sister,  will  attack  her  as  readily 
as  be  will  attack  his  brother  luider  similar  cir  cum  stances. 

[60  a  girl  of  two  will  contest  with  her  brothers  as  readily  as 
with  her  sisters.  This  attitude  continues  for  several  years, 
until  the  boy  is  led  to  inhibit  his  impulse  to  injure  his 
Btster,  because  of  what  is  constantly  said  to  him,  — •  that  he 
ought  not  to  "  fight  girls,"  and  the  like.  S.  at  six  will 
**  teas©  "  the  girls  he  plays  with,  but  he  would  not  now  en- 
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gage  with  them  in  ph^rsical  combat  as  he  will  readily  do  with 
some  of  hiB  boy  playmates.  His  inhibitiou  has  come  mainly, 
no  doubt,  from  the  attitude  of  the  people  about  him  toward 
this  sort  of  thing,  rather  than  from  any  natural  feeling  of 
restraint  with  the  opposite  sex.  As  yet,  girls  are  to  him 
not  essentially  different  from  boys.  His  interest  in  them 
has  reference  to  the  service  they  can  render  him  in  his 
undertakings,  or  to  their  disposition  to  make  depredations 
upon  his  possessions.  He  likes  those  girls  who  know  how 
to  **  do  things  "  J  who  are  not  too  "  tender,"  or  too  easily 
offended ;  who  can  play  well,  and  can  show  him  how  to  do 
tricks  which  he  wants  to  learn,  or  who  will  shore  their  pos- 
sessions with  him.  Such  girls  he  will  treat  kindly  and  serve, 
just  as  he  will  boys  under  similar  circumstances. 

But  he  is  constantly  in  an  antagonistic  attitude  toward 
those  girls  who  will  not  gladly  play  with  him  or  let  him 
play  with  them ;  or  who  try  to  appropriate  his  playground 
or  any  of  his  belongings.  In  his  talk  about  boys  and  girls 
he  shows  that  he  is  measuring  them  all  by  the  same  gen- 
eral standards  of  competency  in  games  and  plays,  in  which 
he  is  interested,  and  of  a  willingness  to  share  their  goods, 
and  not  to  trespass  upon  his  domain.  But  it  should  be 
noted  that  even  if  the  boy  of  six  recognizes  no  sex  discinc* 
tions  in  his  attitudes  of  resentment  or  aggression,  neverthe- 
less he  will  be  in  conflict  with  boys  much  more  frequently 
than  girls,  because  of  the  less  dynamic  tendencies  of  the 
latter.  Girls,  even  at  the  ^e  of  six,  are  not  as  aggreasive 
as  boys,  and  so  they  do  not  awaken  resentful  and  combative 
impulses  so  frequently.  As  development  proceeds  this  dis- 
tinction becomes  ever  more  marked,  until  when  the  adoles- 
cent period  is  reached  there  is  comparatively  little  cause  for 
conflict  between  the  sexes,  for  one  reason  because  girls  as 
a  rule  restrain  their  aggreasire  impulses  almost  completely, 
and  they  are  not  active  even  in  resentment  as  boys  are, 
though  when  offended  they  probably  "hold  a  grudge" 
longer. 
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Up  to  tlie  adolescent  period  the  boy  will  make  no  greater 
effort  to  stand  well  with  girla  than  with  boys.  In  his  dress, 
his  manners,  his  conduct,  lie  shows   that  he  is  xinin- 
quite  iudifEerent  to  thorn;  and  the  same  is  true  Q"«io»«' 
o£  the  girls  in  their  attitudes  toward  boys.  It  flavaiop' 
often  happens  that  the  boy  would  rather  not  be  £■«'''" 
well  thought  of  by  girls,  since  he  would  then  lose  *«i*^w 
caste  with  his  boy  associates,  who  desire  in  him  somewhat 
different  qualities  from  what   his  girl  associates  do.  The 
boy  who  is  much  with  girU  from  eight  or  nine  on  through 
early  adolescence  must  be  more  restrained  in  his  actions, 
less  mu^ioular  and  belligerent  than  when  he  is  with  boys  of 
the  same  age.  The  latter,  to  employ  their  own  expressions, 
**  have  no  use  "  for  a  "  girl's  fellow  "  ;  so  that  once  a  youth 
gets  a  reputation  of  being  a  *'  sissy-boy  "  he  most  encounter 
the  ridicule  o£  the  group,  and  he  may  even  have  to  endure 
physical  hardships. 

The  group,  without  deliberate  intent  of  coarse,  aims  to 
keep  the  boy  masadlne  in  his  thought,  feeling,  and  action ; 
and  masculinity  alwa^'s  implies  a  certain  degree  of  rough- 
ness, of  pugnacity,  of  indifference  to  ajiy  sort  of  physical 
triaL  As  for  tlie  ^rl,  her  group  normally  disciplines  her 
rigorously,  too,  if  she  exhibits  in  any  marked  way  the  qual- 
ities which  make  her  particularly  attractive  to  boys,  espe- 
cially lack  of  reserve  in  conduct.  From  ten  or  eleven  on 

I  phe  must  not  take  part  freely  in  boy's  games,  and  must  not 
gain  the  distinction  of  being  "  sporty,"  else  she  will  be 
shunned  and  shamed  by  her  set.  There  is  thus  a  period 

[  when  there  appears  to  be  antipathy  between  the  sexes  ;  but 

■  it  is  usually  in  response  to  group  demands  rather  than 
individual  inclination.    The  individual  boy  may  not  feel 

.  hostile  toward  girls  and  their  ways  and  institutions ;  but  his 
group  as  such  simulates  hostility  at  any  rate,  and  he  would 
rather  accept  the  view  of  the  group  than  to  be  ridiculed  or 
treated  as  an  outcast. 

Finally,  in  the  course  of  development  a  point  is  reached 
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where  attraction  replaces  antagonism  or  indifference  be- 
tween tKe  sexes,  ^ow  they  make  a  special  effort  to  be 
agreeable  to  one  another  iu  appearanc:e  and  in  manner, . 
characteristics  which  were  without  much  weight  as  a  rule  bo-| 
fore  adolescence.  At  this  point  antagonism  ceases,  and  gravi- 
tation overcomeu  repulsion.  The  relation  is  not  a  cooperative 
one  precbely ;  it  is  more  largely  personal.  The  sexes  often 
do  not  combine  for  mutual  aid  in  the  attainment  of  ulterior 
end^ ;  mere  contact  and  personal  possession  are  the  objects 
of  their  association.  Consequently,  when  interest  in  such 
association  is  lost,  the  sexes  again  lapse  into  indifference, 
or  even  into  active  hostility  toward  each  other.  It  is  probable 
that  the  bonds  between  the  sexes  are  on  the  whole  less 
enduring  than  between  the  members  themselves  of  eitlier 
sex,  in  which  there  is  a  consciousness  of  sympathy  and 
material  gain  in  oooperative  activity. 

Before  closing  this  cLipter  mention  should  be  made  of 
one  of  the  milder  forms  of  the  aggressive  tendency,  which  is 
of  chief  consequence  to  parents  and  teachers  in 
modem  society.  By  the  completion  of  the  second 
year,  at  any  rate,  cliildren  manifest  a  strong  tendency  to 
*'■  tease."  They  early  disfsover  what  will  produce  assumed 
or  real  expressions  of  anger  or  annoyance  in  parents  or  J 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  then  they  find  delight  in  stimulat- 
ing these  expressions.  The  "  mischievous  "  child  takes  the 
mother's  thimble  when  she  is  sewing,  and  tlie  mother  makes 
believe  to  pursue  the  little  thief,  or  she  calls  after  him  in  a 
voice  of  simulated  anger  or  threatening.  Tbe  child  is  pleased 
at  these  manifestations,  so  long  as  he  knows  that  he  will  not 
be  harmed ;  and  he  will  try  to  have  them  repeated  over  and 
over  again.  He  will  run  as  though  frightened,  or  as  though 
he  would  deprive  his  mother  permanently  of  her  thimble. 
If  she  does  not  manifest  any  disturbance  over  his  action  he 
will  soon  cease  lus  play.  It  is  evident  that  he  enjoys  the 
experience  of  arousing  make-believe  expressions  of  wrath 
and  escaping  unharmed  from  the  seemingly  angry  person. 
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It  is  make-believe  witli  the  teaser  now ;  but  nevertbeless, 
the  essential  trait  iu  all  teasing  is  illustrated  in  this  example, 
the  enjoyment  of  the  violent  but  harmless  reactions  of  a 
disconcerted  iudiTidual. 

With  development  the  teasing  activity  becomes  constantly 
more  prominent^  until  It  occupies  the  larger  part  of  the 
child's  life.  Typical  boys  of  four,  and  girls  to  a  leas  extent, 
tease  every  one  and  everything  from  which  they  can  get 
angry  responses,  in  some  cases  simulated,  in  others  real, 
provided  they  do  not  suffer  any  ill  consequences  from  these 
demonstrations.  If  a  boy  finds  that  his  father  will  react  too 
vigorously  to  his  teasing,  he  will  pass  tiim  by  for  his  mother 
or  sister  or  pet  dog  or  pony,  or  anything  from  which  he  can 
get  a  hariuless  reaction  but  of  frightening  aspect,  viewed 
from  without.  In  some  iustauces  the  teaser  will  find  plea- 
sure in  the  mere  annoyance  which  he  can  cause  any  living 
thing,  even  though  he  cannot  secure  marked  responses  there- 
from, S.  will  tickle  the  ears  of  his  sleeping  dog  for  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  at  a  stretchy  meanwhile  greatly  enjoying 
the  abortive  efforts  of  tlie  creature  to  remove  the  irritating 
object.  He  will  offer  an  ear  of  com  to  his  pony,  and  pull  it 
away  just  as  he  attempts  to  seize  it.  He  plays  all  sorts  of 
practical  jokes  on  his  playmates,  and  on  all  the  people  in 
his  home  who  are  not  inclined  to  get  even  with  him  speedily. 
He  does  not  select  as  subjects  for  his  experiments  those  who 
habitually  play  jokes  on  him ;  he  makes  use  rather  of  those 
who  are  tolerant,  or  too  busy  to  settle  up  with  him,  or  too 
lethargic  to  pay  him  freely  in  his  own  coin.  From  four  on 
through  adolescence  a  boy's  mind  seems  normally  to  func- 
tion to  a  considerable  extent  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
him  to  tease  successfully. 

We  may  here  take  note  of  a  mode  of  teasing  which  often 
affects  the  victim  seriously,  arousing  fear  iu  all  ^^^ 
sorts  of  ways.    Children,  girb  as  well  as  boys,  aroutnc 
secrete  themselves  and  jump  out  at  passers-by,  *"" 
shrieking,  assuming  terrible  grimaces,  bodily  attitudes,  and 
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BO  on.  Again,  they  often  tlireaten  to  do  barm  to  some  nn- 
fortunate  object  of  tbeir  passion  to  torment,  aa  breaking  his 
neck,  or  throwing  him  iu  the  lake,  or  cutting  off  his  ears  or 
his  hair,  locking  him  in  a  dark  cellar,  and  the  like.  A 
favonte  method  among  Rome  btiysof  frightening  timid  chil- 
dren is  to  tell  them  horrible  tales  of  burglars  or  ugly  dogs 
or  snakes  or  worms  or  ghosts  or  other  dreadfnl  creatures, 
that  may  devour  them  or  stiug  or  bite  or  burn  or  crusli 
them  to  deatb.  Two  children  are  playing  together  a  little 
way  from  the  house.  The  older  one,  a  boy,  sees  a  colored 
man  approaching  idong  the  walk.  At  once  he  says  to  his 
younger  sister,  •*  Here  comes  a  kidnapper ;  he  is  going  to 
carry  you  off."  At  this  the  sister  runs  screaming  to  the 
bouse,  and  the  boy  laughs  heartily,  until  he  discovers  that 
the  pai-enta  may  *'  even  up  "  matters  with  him.  Again,  this 
boy,  when  hia  sister  cannot  find  her  necklace  which  she 
prizes  highly,  tells  her  it  has  been  carried  off  by  a  burglar, 
and  she  cannot  find  it  again.  Whatever  the  victim  is  most 
afraid  of,  that  is  what  his  tormentors  are  likely  to  make  use 
of  to  annoy  him.  Groups  of  boys  are  qiuek  to  discover  in 
what  ways  individuals  among  them  arc  vidnerable,  and  the 
timid  ones  will  have  a  hard  time  of  it  just  as  long  as  they 
continue  to  be  sensitive  and  to  react  readily  and  violently. 
A  person  who  can  be  plagued  about  an3rthing,  it  hardly 
matters  what,  will  not  be  let  alone  by  some  members  at 
least  of  his  group.  What  the  tormentor  wants  is  reaction  of 
even  this  peculiar  type  in  his  victim ;  If  he  cannot  secure  it 
he  has  no  motive  for  continiung  his  teasing.  He  is  probably 
not  eager  to  cause  pain  for  the  sake  of  the  pain  merely  ;  he 
does  not  think  about  this,  and  often  he  will  desist  from  his 
teasing  when  he  comes  to  realize  that  he  is  making  his  victim 
miserable.  His  interest  in  badgering  is  very  objective  and 
dramatic  ;  it  does  not  extend  beyond  the  outward  display  o£ 
fear,  anger,  and  the  like.  It  must  be  repeated  that  when  a 
boy  irritates  his  sister  or  mother  or  his  dog  or  his  horse,  ho 
is  without  doubt  imaware  as  a  rule  of  the  pain  he  creates ; 
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his  compreliension  of  the  situation  does  not  include  anything 
beyond  the  immediate  response  of  his  victims  to  his  stimulus. 
Possibly  the  sense  of  masterj'  of  the  things  about  him,  tlie 
feeling  of  his  being  able  to  reduce  them  to  subjection,  plays 
a  part  in  his  enjoyment,  but  it  is  a  minor  and  practically 
negligible  factor. 

Another  favorite  method  of  tantalizing  is  by  **  calling 
names."  If  a  child  has  any  peculiarity  that  his  fellows  con 
detect  they  will  invent  a  derisive,  annoying  term 
that  suggests  it,  but  in  exaggerated  or  ridiculous  bTotuing 
form,  and  then  they  will  apply  it  to  the  victim  """■ 
for   the  purpose  of  irritating  him.  Every  gi*oup  of  boys 
the  writer  knows  has  an  extensive  vocabulary  of  such  terms ; 
but  street  gangs  are  most  proBeient  in  this  form  of  teas- 
ing. Here  are  some  epithets  of  this  sort  which   Burk  col- 
lected from  his  correspondents  :  — 

A  long  and  slender  girl  or  boy  is  called  "  Broomstick  Legs," 
"  Long  Legs,"  "  Beanpole,"  "  Gawky  ";  thin  children  are  called 
"  Skinny  "  ;  fleshy  ones,  **  Fatty,"  "  Habity-hoy,"  "  Big  Lumix  " ; 
red-haired  children,  "  Sorrel-top,"  "Red-headed  Gingerbread," 
"  Reddy."  "  Torchlight,"  "  Headlight,"  and  *•  Firehead  "  ;  frec- 
kled children,  *'  Speckled  Beauty  " ;  a  boy  with  disfigured  mouth, 
**  Catfish  Mouth " ;  a  boy  with  an  extra  joint  in  the  thumb, 
"Crooked  Thumb";  hunchbacks,  "Crook";  a  girl  with  pecul- 
iar eyes,  **  Queer  Eyea,"  '*  Pig  Eyes  "  ;  girla  with  dark  complexions, 
"  Gypsy,"  **  Indian,"  "  Nigger  "  ;  children  wearing  spectacles 
"  Four  Eyes,"  '•  Mamma's  Old  Man ";  those  who  ery  easily, 
"Cry  Baby,"  "Hand  Organ";  a  boy  always  dodging,  **Po8- 
6am  ";  a  boy  from  the  country,  "  Sparrow,"  etc. 

When  the  tension  is  very  gpreat  between  two  individuals, 
they  are  apt  to  make  use  of  terms  refiecting  on  the  intel- 
lectual, moral,  and  decent  qualities  of  one  another.  "  You're  a 
liar  "  indicates  that  relations  are  strained  to  the  breaking 
point ;  and  also  ''You're  a  fool,"  or  ** idiot,"  or  a  **  knave," 
or  a  "  hog,"  etc.,  etc.  In  the  earliest  years  children  do  not 
take  these  names  as  seriously  as  they  do  at  a  later  period, 
after  adolescence  particularly,  when  they  feel  keenly  the 
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humiliation  of  having  the  qualities  of  any  of  Uiese  objects] 
ascribed  to  them.  The  farther  development  proceeds  the] 
greater  shock  ia  produced  in  one  when  he  is  said  to  be  a  j 
"liar,"  say,  and  the  more  vigorously  will  he  resent  it.  Soi 
with  all  **  names  '*  that  suggest  defects  iu  morals  or  intellectJ 
or  decent  conduct.  The  writer  has  observed  groups  of  boysj 
of  nine  and  ten  years  of  age  tossing  **Uar,"  **£ool,"  "hog," 
back  and  forth  without  serious  consequences ;  whereas  with  j 
groups  at  any  age  after  adolescence  there  would  l>e  certain  j 
to  be  desperate  combat.  Younger  hoys  catch  up  these  terms,  I 
realizing  that  they  are  derisive,  but  yet  not  appreciating  I 
fully  their  hideousness.  This  explains  in  part  why  boys  call] 
one  another  certain  names  freely,  where  men  would  not  dare-j 
to  apply  them  to  each  other  except  uuder  great  pruvocuiion.} 

Allied  to  the  method  of  tormenting  by  calling  names  i»1 
that  of  endeavoring  to  arouse  shame.  In  older  children, 
especially  among  girls,  this  is  a  source  of  great, 
uouiiic      aunoyauce ;  but  it  is  not  employed  so  generally 
among  boys.  Girls  pitch  upon  some  unusual  or 
unconventional  characteri sties  of  one  of  their  number,  and  J 
ring  the  changes  on  it.  It  may  be  freckles,  or  an  ill-fittingj 
dress,  or  even  some  family  disadvantage,  as  when  a  girr^l 
mother  is  a  washerwoman,  or  the  like.  If  the  girl  has  ever 
been  accused  of  tilling  tales  or  any  meanness,  the  group  is 
apt  to  make  constant  use  of  it  to  shame  her.  They  will  de- 
scribe her  mean  trait  to  her  face,  and  then  irritate  her  with 
*'  Are  n't  you  ashamed  of  yourself  ?  "  "  You  are  n't  fit  to  be 
with  decent  people,"  and  so  on. 

In  concluding  this  topic,  mention  may  be  made  of  the 
suggestive  fact  that  bullying  and  teasing  are  even  more 
Tiuinc  common  among  the  children  of  primitive  tlian  of 
*^Su  civilized  peoples.  Speaking  of  the  life  of  the 
•kUdroa  Kaffir  children,  Kidd  says  in  his  "  Savage  Child- 
hood":'— 

TiM  system  of  fagging  is  well  deTeloped.  The  head-boy  fags 
1  Pp.  196-198. 
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&U  the  other  boys  and  girls  under  him,  and  each  one  in  tnrn  fa^s 
a  smaller  one  if  he  can.  If  the  bead-hoy  should  happen  to  ha 
absent  for  five  minutes,  the  next  big  boy  will  promptly  order  all 
the  others  about;  but  he  abandons  Ins  air  of  auperiority  as  itoon  as 
the  head-boy  returns.  The  fag-maater  has  a  glorious  time  of  it^ 
for  he  lies  down  in  the  shade  and  makes  all  the  other  boys  do  his 
work  for  hiiQ^  ordering  them  to  fetch  him  food  or  drink  as  he 
may  wish.  If  there  should  not  be  sufficient  food,  the  big  boy 
makes  the  little  ones  go  and  steal  some-  If  the  small  buy  shuuld. 
be  found  out,  he  gets  the  thrashing ;  if  sncceeaful  be  gets  bnt  little 
of  the  stolen  food,  for  the  big  boy  takes  the  lion's  share.  It  there- 
fore seems  a  onesided  affair.  Rut  then  the  little  boy  looks  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  he  will  be  able  to  fag  others,  and  so  sees 
that  the  custom  must  be  kept  up.  And,  moreover,  if  the  little  boy 
were  to  get  into  a  scrape  with  boys  of  a  rival  kraal,  his  master 
would  take  his  part  and  fight  for  him.  The  small  boy  is  thus 
"  under  the  shadow,"  or  protection,  of  the  big  one,  and  this  is  no 
small  advantage.  There  is  very  little  fagging  amongst  the  girls, 
for  it  is  said  that,  in  the  feminine  nature  of  the  Kaffirs,  submis- 
sion is  somewhat  rare.  If  boys  try  to  fag  giris  against  their  wish, 
the  girls  are  said  to  retaliate  by  spreading  the  most  atrocious 
slander  about  the  boys,  who  are  somewliat  sensitive  in  this  direc 
tion. 

There  is  endless  tenmng  and  petty  bullying  amongst  the  boys, 
aa  might  be  exiwcted.  Children  of  two  or  three  years  old  are 
teased  by  bigger  boys,  who  declare  the  mother  of  the  child  has 
been  divorced  and  sent  back  to  her  father.  Tlie  small  child  im- 
agines it  will  never  see  its  mother  again,  and  is  thus  very  terrified. 
Small  boys  are  rbaPFed  mercilessly  by  the  big  ones  who  have  been 
circumcised.  These  older  boys  twit  the  littlo  ones  with  being  but 
babies  or  girls,  and  they  have  a  special  vocabulary  of  offensive 
names  for  the  small  boys,  which  cut  them  to  the  quick,  and  wliich 
leave  a  nasty  and  bitter  taste  in  the  moath.  A  boy  is  a  nonentity 
in  the  kraal  until  he  is  circumcised,  and  is  therefore  subject  to  a 
good  deal  of  chaff,  for  even  the  girls  throw  his  immaturity  in  hia 
face. 

When  old  women  have  no  children,  they  have  to  go  into  tha 
fields  themselves  and  frighten  away  the  birds  while  the  crops  are 
ri](t>ning.  They  complain  very  much  of  their  loneliness.  The  boys 
wait  till  sucl)  an  old  woman  goes  to  sleep  in  the  pempe ;  thea 
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they  creep  ap  quietly  and  steal  bar  mealie«,  and  as  tliey  are  goingi 
off  witli  their  booty,  make  a  noise  to  awaken  ber.   Tbe  poor  old 
creature  has  no  defenders,  and  gets  furiously  angry  with  tb 
young  rascals,  but  thin  only  tnaltes  tlicm  tbe  more  merry.  Tbeal 
tlie  old  woman  has  to  go  boiue  crying ;  but  no  one  seems  tori 
trouble  much,  for  old  women  are  of  no  importance  in  a  kraal;f 
tlicy  ai'o  "cost-off  things."    It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  this  treat*! 
ment  is  rarely  meted  out  to  any  old  woman  except  when  shel 
makes  herself  obnoxious  to  the  boys  by  her  sharp  tongue.    A.| 
Kaffir  boy  knows  well  how  to  take  his  revenge  in  a  telling  way^j 
and   must   sensible  old  women  take  good  care  to  keep  on  good 
terms  with  the  boys.    A  woman  who  was  kindly  and  conaiderati 
would  rarely  be  teasetl  in  this  fashion,  which  is  the  boy's  metlio 
of  self-defentie  against  the  unoalled-for  intrusions  of  old  wonieii.| 
Boys  of  the  same  age  tease  one  another  by  well-known  inetl^l 
ods.  One  boy  will  say  to  another.  "  Your  mother  is  an  ugly  old] 
thing";  ''Your  people  are  all  witches  and  wizards";  "Your- 
mother  is  a  crow,"  and  so  on.   Strange  to  say,  they  do  not  tease 
one  another  much  about  their  fathers,  nor  about  their  sisters. 
The  great  insults  centre  round  epeaking  evil  of  the  mother  and 
gnuidniutlier.    If  a  lad  should  wbh  tu  make  the  boys  of  another 
kraal  angry,  he  will  let  the  cattle  he  is  herding  graze  on  the  gar^ 
dens  of  tbe  rival  kraal,  or  on  ground  which  the  herds  of  tlie  other 
kraul  wiith  to  keep  fur  theu-  own  cattle.    But  a  boy  would  not  do 
this  unle«»  he  were  sure  he  could  thrash  the  boys  of  the  rival 
kraal.  If  a  small  boy  should  cry  when  he  is  bulliefl,  he  is  made  to 
herd  the  cattle  all  tbe  day,  while  the  bully  lies  down  in  the  shade 
at  hiB  ease.  Often  a  small  child  is  spoiling  for  a  fight;  be  goes  np  to 
aziothcr  boy  of  about  his  own  size  and  brandi-i^hes  bis  stick  over  the 
other  boy's  head,  whereapon  the  insulted  boy  would  have  to  fight^ 
or  be  considered  a  coward.    Bnt  the  surest  way  to  make  a  boy- 
fight  is  to  take  his  stick  from  him,  and  hit  him  over  tbe  shoulders 
with  it,  saying,  "  Tou  are  an  old  woman ;  I  hit  yon  with  your 
own  stick,  you  tail  of  a  dog."   No  boy  can  stand  tbe  insult  of 
being  hit  with  bis  own  stick.    Big  boys  often  tease  small  ones  by 
makijif;  tht'm  put  their  bands  together,  Enger-tip  to  finger-tip. 
The  big  boy  then  hits  the  small  one  on  the  back  of  his  hands,  say- 
ing, "  Point  out  to  ma  tbe  dii-ection  of  the  hot  in  which  your 
mother's  brother  wag  born."  Tliia  is  fdl  to  be  a  great  insult. 
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Tbe  Attitude  of  ng^reuion  auamcd  by  on«  indiriduRl  ii  usually  the 
cause  uf  tho  attttudo  of  resentment  ia  the  one  aggreased  upon,  so 
tliat  tbe  two  attitudea  are  generally,  tbougb  not  always,   Binai 
found  in  the  same  social  situation. 

H'benerer  tbe  child  is  resisted  in  bis  undertakings  so  thitt  be  is 
made  angry,  he  easily  ussmues  a  betligurent  aititudu,  which  expends 
itself  on  the  victim  by  strikinj*,  kicking,  biting,  throwing  to  the 
ground,  or  the  like.  The  conihattve  iupulse  is  very  marked,  iu  ]>oys 
especially,  nutU  the  adolescent  period  is  well  under  wny.  The  young 
cliitd  is  combative  as  a  rule  only  vben  he  is  thwarted  in  bis  enter- 
prises, or  wheu  bis  pussessious  are  interfered  with  hy  a  rival.  He  dues 
not  Hght  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  Kghtiiig,  as  be  way  du  later  on. 

With  children  fruui  the  ago  of  three  onwai-d,  there  appeiirs  to  be 
an  almost  irresistible  impulse  to  *' get  even"  with  one  of  their  own 
"set  "who  bus  iua-utiotially  caused  them  either  physical  or  uieutal 
pain.  They  insist  upon  intlicttng  direct,  concrete  pain  upon  their  as- 
sailants, though  they  may  ho  satisfied  if  they  ean  witness  this  being 
done  by  parent,  teacher,  or  older  playniato.  Children  seem  to  believe 
(instinctivtily,  of  course)  in  the  Mosaio  law  of  an  eye  for  an  eye,  and 
ft  tooth  for  a  tooth. 

A  Bix-year-old  child  does  not  vigoronsly  resent  an  injury  to  his 
''reputation,"  except  in  respect  to  some  very  oonorete  aitd  simple 
social  relations.  Boy»  of  ten  desire  a  good  reputation  for  cournge  and 
physical  endurance  and  skill,  and  they  will  readily  attack  any  one 
who  endeavors  to  Injure  them  with  their  fellows  iu  these  rt'spvels. 
After  adolescence  most  oonHiets  arise  out  of  intentional  injury  done  to 
tbe  "character"  of  individnalB. 

Before  adolescence  the  cliild  does  not  normally  tako  kindly  to  stiV 
mitting  his  conflicts  for  adjudication  to  a  disinterested  ont'sider  ;  ho 
feels  be  must  "get  hack '*  at  his  assailant  directly.  Pre-adole  scent 
group  sentiment  favors  the  settlement  of  diffionlties  by  conteHt  of 
pngilistio  skill.  During  adolosconco  there  appears  a  disposition  for 
the  individual  to  refer  bis  conflicts  to  the  gruup  for  settlement;  this 
is  the  beginning  of  tbe  judicial  attitude.  Self-governing  schools  and 
clubs  show  that  boya  iu  their  teens  can  restrain  their  original  eoro- 
bative  impulses,  and  endeavor  to  preserve  group  equipoise  througb 
judicial  procedure. 

Boys  nre  sanguinary  in  their  belligerent  attittides,  whether  ex- 
pressefl  in  actual  flstio  or  only  in  verbal  encounters.  Girls  are  less 
sanguinary  than  boys.  They  endeavor  to  retaliate  by  injuring  an 
adversary  iu  her  reputation,  —  social,  intellectual,  personal,  or  moral. 

At  first  there  are  no  distinctions  in  tbe  attitndesnssnmed  hy  an  indi- 
Tidual  toward  the  opposite  sex,  as  compared  with  those  he  assumes 
toward  the  mcuihers  of  his  own  sei.  However,  girls  nre  Ifss  dynamic 
than  boys,  especially  as  doreloptnent  proceeds,  which  results  in  boys 
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being  in  conflict  with  one  another  mneh  more  frequently  than  with 
girb.  During  adolescence  boy  groups  try  to  keep  individual  members 
masculine  by  ridiculing  *'  sissy-boys."  After  adolescence  riTalry  be- 
tween the  sexes  usually  ceases,  and  so  they  abandon  their  aggressive 
or  resentful  attitudes  toward  one  another. 

In  modem  society,  the  belligerent  attitude  is  expressed  mainly  in 
the  sabdued  form  of  teasing.  The  child's  mind  seems  to  function 
largely  for  the  purpose  of  realising  his  teasing  impulses  without  injury 
to  himself.  Children  are  experts  in  teasing  by  inciting  fear,  by  "  call- 
ing names,"  by  arousing  shame,  and  the  like. 


CHAPTER  EX 


SOCIAL  TYPES 


In  the  discusaioa  of  social  attitudes  up  to  this  point,  it  has 
in  yarioua  conneotions  been  suggested  that  individuals  differ 
in  some  measure  respecting  the  degree  to  which  ^^^  pxinoi- 
any  tendency  is  manifested,  and  the  length  of  the  pi^rtwwui 
period  of  its  continuance.  It  has  also  been  men- 
tioned that  while  children,  tend  normally  to  abandon  a  given 
attitude  in  the  process  of  development,  still  in  Bome  in- 
stances  growth  may  be  so  arrested  from  natural  or  environ- 
mental causes  that  the  unfortunates  afHicted  in  this  manner 
remain  penuanently  in  this  attitude.  While  the  principle  of 
individual  variability  of  the  character  indicated  has  thus 
been  recognized  in  the  preceding  discussion,  it  has  still  not 
received  the  attention  which  it  deserves.  The  aim  thus  far 
has  been  to  describe  those  tendencies  that  all  ohildrea 
manifest  at  one  point  or  another  in  normal  development, 
without  dwelling  upon  points  of  divergence ;  and  it  has 
been  left  until  now  to  inquire  to  what  extent  the  young 
differ  in  the  attitudes  that  have  been  considered,  and 
whether  it  may  be  possible  to  group  them  into  types  with 
respect  to  their  general  social  "  disposition." 

We  may  note  at  the  outset  that  the  principle  of  social 
types  is  recognized  in  "  common-sense  "  philosophy  ;  popu- 
lar speech  and  writing  contain  very  frequent  allu-  laaivtdnti 
sions  thereto.  If  one  will  go  through  the  general  ^riitaiiity 
literature  treating  of  concrete  manifestations  of  lapopuur 
human  nature,  he  will  find  it  possible  to  group  '"*"'' 
the  types  depicted  into  two  main  classes.  First,  there  are 
those  individuals  whose  conduct  is  in  the  main  in  accord 
with  the  requirements  of  the  particular  social  environment 
in  which  they  live ;  and  so  they  win  tho  approval  and  even 
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the  applause  of  the  people  in  their  community.  In  the] 
second  place^  there  is  the  large  class,  comprising  numerous 
groups  of  iwrsoiia  who,  in  one  way  or  another,  act  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  expressed  or  implied  wishes  of  the  communi- 
tiea  of  which  they  are  members,  and  so  arouse  the  more  or 
less  dynamic  hostility  of  their  associates.  The  first  type 
may  be  said  to  be  adaptable,  A  person  of  this  type  either 
adopts  the  alter's  social  creed  and  practice,  or  he  is  capable 
of  80  influencing  the  alter  tliat  the  latter  will  not  assume  a 
resistant  attitude  toward  his  expressioDS.  An  indiNndual  of 
this  sort  lives,  on  the  whole,  in  congi-uent  relations  with  his 
fellows  and  the  public  at  lurge.  An  individual  of  the  second 
type  is  usually  "  on  the  off  side,"  either  because  of  unwill- 
ingness or  inability  to  conform  to  community  standards 
and  conventions,  or  because  of  incapacit}'  to  induce  his  as- 
sociates and  the  public  to  accept  new  standards  which  he 
attempts  to  establish. 

A'ow,  may  these  types  be  found  in  childhood  or  in  youth  ? 
The  remark  most  frequently  heard  alwut  the  individuals  in 
Arstban  a  group  of  children,  whether  in  the  school  or  in 
^JJ^  the  home,  is  that  one  or  more  of  them  may  be 
ind  yaoth  f  «  agreeable  "  or  **  amiable  "  or  *'  gentle,'*  and  the 
like,  while  others  may  be  quita  the  opposite.  According  to 
tbe  observations  of  the  present  writer,  children  from  the 
second  birthday  on  differ  in  the  i*eadiness  and  completeness 
with  which  they  adjust  themselves  to  their  comrailes,  to  the 
people  in  antbority  over  them,  or  to  those  with  whom  they 
have  any  relations  whatsoever.  It  is  not  implied  in  this 
statement  that  any  child  is  wholly  adaptable ;  that  he  offers 
no  resistance  to  the  conduct  imposed  upon  him ;  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  it  implied  that  any  child  is  wholly  lacking  in 
adaptability.  It  is  meant  simply  that  opposition  to  social 
practice  in  force  in  a  community  is  more  marked  and  per- 
sistent with  some  individuals  than  with  others ;  and  thla 
distinction  probably  continues  into  adult  life,  though  it  is 
not  at  all  certain  that  the  child  of  five  who  is  distinguished 
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tor  his  antagonism  to  the  alter  continues  to  he  in  conflict 
with  him  to  the  end  of  his  days.  The  writer  has  been  able 
to  keep  close  account  of  certain  persons  who,  while  in 
trouble  with  those  about  thorn  much  of  the  time  at  five,  are 
seldom  in  conflict  with  any  one  at  fifteen  or  sixteen.  A 
striking  change  in  attitude  occurred  in  these  cases  between 
the  ages  of  nine  and  twelve ;  and  the  new  attitude  of  ready 
adaptability  is  continuing  through  the  adolescent  period. 

The  child  who  is  not  urgent  or  "  offensive  *'  in  pressing 
his  interests  in  opposition  to  those  of  the  alter  will  be 
"liked,"  at  least  by  the  adults  with  whom  he  Th* adapt- 
comes  in  contact.  He  will  be  spoken  of  as  a  "^"^  *y 
"  gentle  "  or  "  agreeable  "  child.  If  he  shows  due  deference 
to  hia  elders,  serving  them,  gi^Tng  way  to  them,  manifest- 
ing humbleness  in  their  presence,  and  the  like,  he  will  be 
"courteous"  or  "respectful."  Unquestionably  children 
differ  in  the  readiness  with  which  they  adopt  the  conven- 
tional *'  manners "  which  are  essential  to  the  courteous 
attitude.  The  child  who  does  not  observe  the  ciistomary 
formahties,  iu  his  relations  with  his  elders  especially,  will 
be  regarded  as  ■■'  discourteous,"  or  "  disresj netful,"  or 
"  brazen,"  and  the  like,  though  he  may  not  offend  against 
any  of  the  fundamental  and  really  vital  social  virtues.  Or- 
dinarily the  child  who  is  deferential  will  be  a  favorite  with 
his  elders  and  "  superiors,"  because  of  the  pleasure  which 
he  oocaaiona  them  in  apparently  recognizing  their  impor- 
tance, and  not  pushing  forward  his  owe  to  the  neglect  of 
their  personality.  One  who  never  arouses  hostile  feeling  in 
his  associates,  adults  particularly,  will  be  "angehc,"  pro 
vide<l  that  at  the  same  time  he  manifests  a  reasonable  de- 
gree of  strength  and  efBcieney  in  the  activities  of  his  daily 
life. 

The  individual  who  is  merely  a  reed,  bending  before  every 
breeze  that  blows,  cannot  arouse  strong  feeling  of  approval 
or  comradeship  in  most  of  those  with  whom  he  has  rela- 
tions, though  certain  persons,  elderly  women  especially  per^ 
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Rpa,  think  lughly  of  sucli  a  type.  But  the  general  tendency  ' 
in  rtupect  to  this  sort  of  individual  is  especially  notioeabla  i 
^  in  the  intercourse  of  children  of  about  the  samel 

"wMk"      age  and  social  status.  The  "  weak"  individual,  the 
^^  one  who  cannot  shape  events,  who  cannot  deter-  j 

mine  the  welfare  of  others  for  good  or  ill,  who  is  always  a 
teikdj  follower  but  never  a  leader,  will  be  largely  ignored,  , 
or  po«sibly  *-^  despised/'  except  as  he  can  be  used  to  advan- 1 
tigt  by  his  more  vigorous  associates.   His  companions,  in ' 
order  really  to  approve  of  hiin,  must  feel  that  he  is  capable,  • 
wbilo,  at  the  same  time,  perhaps,  fairly  "deferential,"  "re-* 
MI>eotful,"  and  willing,  though  these  latter  qualities  are  not  i 
much  emphasized  in  child  groups.  After  all,  the  individual 
who  is  willing  and  deferential,  —  "good,"  in  short,  —  but 
who  is  lacking  in  ability  to  bring  things  to  pass,  will  play 
only  a  subordinate  rule  in  his  social  adjustments.  He  will 
not  seriously  offend  people  or  greatly  pleai^e  them,  because 
he  can  neitlicr  prevent  them  from  attaining,  nor  aid  them 
to  attain,  their  ends.  Such  an  individual  may  be  a  "  respect- 
able "  and  po^ibly  a  "nice  "  person,  but  he  can  hardly  bo  ^ 
an  "  agreeable  "  one. 

In  almost  any  schoolroom  of  fifty  children  there  may  bo 
soon  oases  of  the  "  agreeable  "  typo,  and  also  of  the  "  nice  " 
typo.  The  latter  is  usually  neutral  in  his  influence  upon  the 
group ;  and  while  he  may  be  approved  by  the  teacher,  he 
still  does  not  awoken  in  her  strong  feeling  of  any  sort,  as 
does  the  pupil  who  is  capable  and  at  the  some  time  reaiwn- 
ably  adaptable,  th6ugh  not  too  ready  to  give  up  his  own  de- 
signs. The  group  is  at  best  indifferent  to  the  merely  "  nice  " 
Iwy ;  often  it  is  positively  hostile  to  him  because  of  bis  neutral 
character,  and  it  plagues  and  annoys  him.  The  interests  of 
the  group,  of  the  teacher,  of  the  parent,  and  of  the  minister 
are  often  not  the  same  with  respect  to  certain  of  the  traits 
of  an  individual  child.  The  minister,  the  teacher  (^often, 
though  not  universally),  the  grandparents,  and  the  neigh- 
bors desire  him  to  be  compliant,  submissive,  deferential, 
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wbile  the  group  and  usually  tlie  parent  desire  Kim  to  have 
initiative  and  force,  —  to  possess  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  leader.  On  this  account  the  estimate  put  upon  a  child 
by  the  various  social  ^oups  to  which  he  is  related  is  often 
quite  divergent,  some  commending  him,  others  condemning 
him,  while  others  simply  ignore  him  if  he  is  inclined  to  be 
at  all  neutral  in  charaoter. 

As  the  individual  progressea  in  his  development,  and 
maintains  a  congruent  attitude  toward  his  constantly  en- 
larging social  environment,  while  at  the  same  Th«taottni 
time  exhibiting  force  and  initiative,  he  becomes  in  *^* 
due  course  a  "  tactful  "  or  '*  diplomatic  "  person,  —  one  who 
accomplishes  his  complex  ends  without  seeming  to  act  in 
opposition  to  the  desires  of  those  about  him,  and  the  conven- 
tions of  the  society  in  which  he  operates.  The  more  complex 
his  relations  become,  the  more  necessary  it  is  for  him  to 
choose  his  course  carefully,  deliberately,  in  order  that  he 
may  achieve  his  purposes  while  avoiding  conflict.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  tactless  individual  moves  toward  the  goal 
he  seeks  to  attain,  and  he  pays  little,  if  any,  heed  to  the 
desires  of  his  fellows  or  the  conventions  of  society  with  re- 
ference thereto.  He  endeavors  to  remove  them  from  hia  path 
if  they  obstruct  his  way ;  and  he  ignores  their  reactions 
more  or  leas  completely.  He  ia  dominated  by  the  idea  of 
accomplishing  his  aim,  and  he  cannot  '*  sense  "  the  interests 
and  the  attitudes  of  others  with  regard  to  his  action ;  and 
in  any  event  he  '*  does  not  care."  The  tactful  individual  is 
always  delicately  responsive  to  the  attitudes  of  the  people 
who  are  affected  by  his  movements.  He  is  able  to  antici- 
pate their  reactions  upon  any  projected  enterprise,  and  so  he 
endeavors  to  shape  his  conduct  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure 
their  appro^'^1  and  their  cooperation.  As  the  relations  which 
the  individual  assumes  toward  hia  fellows  become  more  and 
more  intricate,  he  passes  of  necessity  from  the  '*  tactful"  to 
the  "diplomatic  "  person.  It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  the  diplomatic  attitude  is  not  assumed  until  well 
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on  toward  the  completion  of  the  developmental  process ; 
thoug^h  the  fundamental  element  in  this  attitude  is  some- 
times apparent  in  children  at  an  early  age,  when  they 
endeavor  to  secure  their  ends  by  first  arousing  pleasant  feel- 
ings in  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  to  appeal  for  aid.  It 
is,  however,  doubtful  if  this  is  a  pi-ominent  feature  in  any 
individual's  life  before  the  adolescent  period.  It  is  true  that 
some  children  are  gentler  than  others  in  their  demands;! 
they  avoid  direct  conflict  with  those  in  authority,  but  ye 
they  are  hardly  diplomatic.  The  pre-adolescent  child  is  not 
sufficiently  reflective  to  plan  deliberately  to  awaken  agree- 
able states  in  those  who  are  aifected  by  his  requests,  or  to 
make  it  appear  to  them  that  he  is  not  asking  anything  out 
of  the  ordinary,  or  in  any  way  prejudicial  to  their  own  ia«| 
terests,  but  rather  favorable  to  their  well-being.  Normally 
the  child  goes  directly  to  the  point  at  issue  in  his  petitions, 
though  some  are  more  "  blunt "  or  domineering  or  coercive 
than  others.  In  voice  and  manner  they  demand  what  they 
wish  instead  of  appealing  for  it.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  child  in 
his  requests  represents  his  needs,  whatever  they  may  be,  in 
a  straightforwanl  way,  and  he  does  not  plan  beforehand  to 
present  them  in  such  a  manner  that  the  real  object  of  his 
desires  may  not  be  too  apparent  at  the  beginning.  As  point 
out  above,  some  children  reveal,  in  a  sort  of  buUvtng  atti- 
tude, their  wishes  to  those  who  can  grant  them,  while  others 
are  supplicative ;  but  all  are,  before  adolescence,  simple, 
direct,  and  undiplomatic.  Diplomacy  Is  an  art  which  is  con*  i 
fined  to  the  later  stages  of  development  and  to  maturity.^ 

Contrasted  with  the  type  of  child  who  ia  predominantly 
in  congruent  relations  with  the  people  about  him,  is  the  on© 
„  who  ia  in  contUct  with  them  most  of  tlie  time.  The^ 

Th*  an- 

adApUU«      child  who  is  largely  indifferent  to  the  "  respect  *' 

which  should  be  shown  to  his  elders  and  superiors, 

and  treats  them  much  as  he  does  his  associates,  is  apt  to 

gain  the  reputation  of  being  a  "  forward  "  or  "  impertinent " 

or  ^^  impudent "  individual.   It  has  been  not«d  in  the  pre- 
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ceding  (1isciii»ion  that  all  children  tend  to  resist  paying 
deference  to  their  elders,  but  some  resist  it  muoU  more  de- 
teriniuedly  and  for  a  much  longer  period  than  others.  The 
child  who  is  deferential  eonduuls  himself  differently  in  the 
presence  of  the  ono  who  ia  the  object  of  his  regard  from 
what  he  does  when  he  is  with  his  fellows.  In  the  latter  case, 
if  he  feels  on  equal  terms  with  his  associates,  as  he  com- 
monly does,  he  will  show  no  sign  of  a  subniissive  or  humble 
attitude  in  his  relations  with  them.  He  wiU  not  be  at  all 
reserved  or  inhibited  in  his  action^  except  in  the  measure 
that  all  the  others  in  the  group  are.  He  will  carry  through 
a  programme  of  give-and-take  iu  all  his  activities,  with  no 
consciousness  tliat  he  must  cither  take  or  give  all  as  some 
one  else  may  wish.  Toward  those  who  are  older  and  wiser 
and  stronger  than  he,  however,  he  will  assume  a  very  dif- 
ferent beaiing ;  it  will  now  be  all  give  and  no  take,  or  the 
other  way  round,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  his  bearing,  as  in 
what  he  says,  he  will  show  that  he  regards  himself,  whether 
consciously  or  not,  as  inferior,  and  so  he  must  wait  and 
serve. 

But  the  child  who  does  not  recognize  the  superiority  of 
any  one  will  tend  to  assume  g^ive-and-take  relations  toward 
hia  elders,  as  well  as  toward  his  companions,  and  it  will  be 
eaay  for  adults  to  regard  him  as  *^  impudent,'*  simply  be- 
cause be  does  not  observe  the  conventional  attitudes  of  the 
young  toward  those  who  are  above  them,  either  in  age,  ex- 
perience, or  social  status.  On  the  child's  part  there  may  be, 
and  probably  is,  no  intention  to  offend  any  one,  and  no 
purpose  to  show  disrespect  to  elders  or  others.  He  merely 
takes  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  his  father  or  the  minister 
or  the  teacher  is  a  person  to  be  dealt  with  as  he  has  learned 
to  deal  with  his  companions,  alike  in  work  and  in  play.  The 
quality  of  impudence  as  ascribed  to  the  child  by  the  adult 
does  not  exist  in  the  former's  consciousness,  but  arises  out 
of  the  latter's  own  feeling  of  Irritation  over  the  failure  of 
the  boy  to  pay  him  homage.  Thus  there  is  always  more  or 
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less  of  conflict  between  the  point  of  view  of  the  undefer- 
ential  child  and  that  of  the  obelsanoe-Beeking  adiilt  who 
comes  into  rehitions  with  him.  Of  course,  if  the  adult, 
whether  parent  or  minister  or  teacher  or  governor,  oan  be- 
come ail  a  child  himself,  then  he  will  enjoy  ^ve-and-take 
relations  with  the  hoy^  and  the  question  of  impudence  can- 
not arise  io  their  intercourse.  So  it  happens  that  a  child 
who  in  a  particidar  home  or  school  or  section  of  a  city  or 
country  would  b«  regarded  aa  original,  interesting,  frank, 
dynamic,  independent,  might  iu  another  home  or  school  or 
section  of  a  city  or  country  be  considered  as  impertinent, 
impudent,  or  even  insolent.  It  is  commonly  the  case  that  a 
child  who  may  be  perfectly  adaptable  in  all  essentials  in 
home,  school,  or  elsewhere,  conveys  just  the  opposite  im- 
pression to  a  casual  acquaintance  because  of  the  non-defer- 
ential character  of  his  outward  action. 

In  impertinent  action,  the  child  does  not  go  far  enot^h 
in  his  opposition  to  conventional  standards  to  arouse  retalia^ 
Tb*  bnpn-  tory  action  against  himself ;  nevertheless,  ho  irri- 
^"J"*  tatos  in  some  measure  the  people  who  are  affected 
tn«  by  his  conduct.  Children  show  marked  differences 

in  the  degree  to  which  they  carry  their  "  smartness "  or 
impertinence.  Some,  even  though  they  may  not  be  really 
deferential^  are  still  more  impreased  than  others  with  the 
♦*  dignity  "  of  elders.  The  boy  schooled  on  the  street,  who 
has  been  bred  among  rough  conditions,  is  notoriously  im- 
pudent, and  even  insolent.  His  experiences  have  been  such 
that  he  has  developed  a  general  resistant  and  even  a^res- 
sive  attitude  toward  adidts  at  any  rate.  He  has  been  hunted 
and  preyed  upon  (as  he  feels)  much  of  the  time,  and  instinc- 
tively he  reacts  by  resisting  the  enforcement  upon  him  of 
respect  and  deference,  or  by  preying  in  any  way  he  can 
upon  thoae  around  hira.  Consciously  and  purposefully  he 
annoys  those  who  appear  to  be  in  authority  over  him,  or 
who  make  any  claims  upon  his  regard.  As  he  develops,  and 
begimi  to  manifest  this  general  attitude  toward  persons  of 
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Lis  own  agft  and  etation,  he  comes  gra^hially  to  assume  a 
*'  contemptuous "  attitude.  He  '*  looks  down  "  upon  an 
associate  who  cannot  contribute  in  any  way  to  liis  pleasure 
or  advancement.  If  he  is  a  boy  lu  the  ati-eet,  be  usually 
aggresses  upon  the  !udi\iduul  fur  whom  he  has  contempt, 
bullying  him  into  a  servile  attitude.  He  becomes  *'  scornful" 
and  "  disdainful "  of  those  who  are  much  less  skillful  than 
himself  in  street  life.  Last  of  all,  he  may  assume  a  ^*  sneer- 
ing" or  "scofBng"  attitude  toward  those  who  were  once  of 
his  own  circle^  but  who  have  deeply  stirred  his  animosity 
by  trying  to  excel  him,  or  usurp  his  position  as  a  leader  in 
any  of  the  social  sitiuitions  in  which  he  is  placed. 

The  scornful  or  disdainful  or  sneering  attitude  is  never 
seen  in  young  children,  or  in  older  persons  of  a  meek  or 
humble  disposition.  It  is  first  manifested  toward  Tji,attttnd« 
the  latter  part  of  the  adolescent  period,  when  o*»<»» 
rivalry  for  social  advancement  becomes  keen  and  the  moral 
sense  is  sharpened.  This  attitude  can  be  taken  only  when 
the  direct,  muscular  expression  of  emotion  begins  to  be  re- 
strained in  favor  of  other  less  dynamic,  though  none  the  less 
effective,  methods.  If  a  boy  of  nine  or  ten  could  assume  the 
general  emotion  indicated  by  the  terms  disdain  or  scorn^  he 
would  tend  to  express  his  feelings  muaculavly  upon  the  per- 
son of  the  one  who  aroused  the  attitude.  Nothing  but  phy- 
sical chastisement  would  fully  satisfy  him.  But  with  the 
adolescent,  the  severest  punishment  he  can  inflict  is  to 
awaken  in  his  rival  the  feelings  always  stimulated  by  the 
sneering  attitude.  The  sneer,  as  a  rule,  penetrates  into  the 
innermost  recesses  of  the  life  of  tlie  one  against  whom  it  is 
directed,  and  wounds  the  social  self.  Only  the  non-executive 
type  of  person,  possessing  strong,  dominant  feelings  of  an- 
tipathy, can  easily  assume  the  attitude  of  scorn  or  disdain. 
Later  on,  as  he  oomes  into  vital  contact  with  the  institutions 
of  society,  he  may  become  a  scoffer.  In  this  attitude  he  does 
not  attempt  to  express  his  feeling  in  an  effective  way  in 
the  effort  either  to  modify  or  to  abolish  the  institutions 
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agftinst  whioh  be  rails.  Ho  simply  fecU  deeply  and  antago- 
uislicaUy  concerning  them,  and  he  seeks  to  spread  this  feeling 
among  othera  tbi-ough  the  verbal  expression  of  Lin  hostile 
attitude.  It  is  probable  that  the  dyuamiu  individual  does 
not  tend  nonnally  to  scoff  at  individualti  or  institutions ; 
this  IS  more  prominently  the  attitude  of  the  static  t^'pe,  the 
one  whose  emotions  are  active  but  who  is  not  able  to  bring 
to  pass  the  reforms  he  desires. 

We  may  now  look  at  a  different  variety  of  social  attitudes 
which  are  characteristic  to  a  degree  of  all  children,  but  which 
„  are  more  marked  in  some  than  in  others.    There 

The  Irukk 

"open"  is  first  the  attitude  of  "openness,"  of  frankness 
^^^**  in  social  i-elations.    Contrasted  with  it  is  the  atti- 

tude of  secrecy,  of  deception,  of  deceitfulness.  The  frank 
child  is  na'i've  and  unrestmined  iu  the  expression  of  his 
thoughts  and  his  feelings.  He  is  "-real,"  *'candid,"  "gen- 
uine,** "  straightforward,"  "  disingenuous."  From  one  point 
of  view  he  may  be  said  to  have  moral  courage ;  he  is  ready 
at  all  times  (not  designedly  but  rather  impulsively)  to  take 
the  consequences  of  his  actions.  As  a  young  child  he  is 
simply  natve  and  frank ;  but  as  he  develops,  so  that  his 
conduct  in  relation  to  his  fellows  becomes  more  complex, 
and  the  straight  way  is  increasingly  difficult  to  follow,  he 
may  become  "  sincere  "  and  "  genuine."  He  publishes  things 
as  they  are,  so  that  no  one  may  be  deceived  by  his  repre- 
sentations. He  does  not  shield  the  self  from  the  natund  con- 
sequences of  its  action ;  nor  does  he  as  a  nde  try  to  secure 
goods  he  desires  by  artifice  whereby  the  alter  is  misled. 

But  contrasted  with  this  is  the  type  in  which  there  is  the 
opposite  of  fraidaiesa  ;  there  is  slyness  and  concealment  of 
ThB  dwtlt-  pii"po3e  and  method  of  action.  This  type  is  not  as 
luitTp*  naive  or  "  open,"  not  as  direct  or  as  simple  as  the 
first.  An  individual  of  this  type  really  lacks  mora]  coura^, 
so  that  he  seeks  to  attain  his  ends  by  misrepresentation 
when  this  promises  to  save  him  trouble  or  to  secure  goods 
be  desires  which  he  could  not  otherwise  obtain.    He  strives 
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to  avoid  the  consequences  of  illegitimate  aetion  by  endeavor- 
ing to  make  it  appear  as  being  iu  accord  with  the  demands 
of  those  in  authority  or  of  public  seutiment.  As  he  develops, 
and  Ilia  life  broadens,  he  is  likely  to  become  insincere,  lie 
may  knowingly  and  deliberately,  and  as  a  matter  of  habit, 
misrepresent  matters  in  which  he  has  a  personal  interest,  to 
the  end  that  he  may  gain  Bome  momentary  advantage.  This 
is  the  deceitful,  um-eliable  type.  The  aim  of  the  frank  type 
IS  to  portray  events  a^  they  have  actually  occurre*! ;  or  to 
describe  his  intentions  and  his  aims  precisely  as  he  conceives 
them,  even  though  he  may  realize  they  are  not  in  accord  with 
community  standards  as  expressed  in  customs  or  rules  or 
laws.  The  aim  of  the  second  type  is  to  conceal  his  real  in- 
tentions if  he  feels  they  are  in  conflict  with  the  desires  of 
the  alter;  and  while  really  keeping  to  his  original  purposes 
he  may  seek  to  win  the  approval  of  the  aiter  by  pretending 
to  espouse  different  ones.  In  any  group  of  fifty  children 
from  the  fourth  year  of  age  forward,  there  will  almost  cer- 
tainly be  found  individuals  who  will  illustrate  these  con- 
trasted types. 

In  the  preceding  paragraphs  the  term  "  openness  "  has 
been  employed  to  designate  the  type  of  child  who  does  not 
attempt  to  conceal  those  of  his  actions  that  may  ^^^  ^ 
result  disadvantageously,  first  to  the  alter  and  maniMtiro 
then  perhaps  to  himself,  or  that  have  for  their 
end  to  solicit  favors  from  the  alter.  But  in  popular  usage, 
**  openness  *'  denotes  another  attitude  chai'ai^teristic  iu  a 
measure  of  all  children,  but  more  marked  with  some  than 
with  others.  To  illustrate  :  S.  at  eight  seems  utterly  unable 
to  keep  any  experience  ''^to  himself."  It  seems  impei-ative 
that  he  should  communicate  all  that  he  sees  or  does,  or  that 
is  done  to  him.  It  is  as  though  he  were  under  strain  and 
tension  until  all  that  has  entered  into  his  thought  or  feeling 
passes  from  him  out  into  his  social  environment.  Every 
experience  he  has  is  a  sort  of  charge  on  the  expressive 
nervous  mechanism,  and  equi^brium  cannot  be  restored 
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nntU  discharge  occurs.  But  V.  is  not  so  ready  in  ez- 
pressmg  hiniBelC.  He  *•'■  lives  more  witfaLn  himself."  He 
either  does  not  feel  an  impulse  to  express  experiences  which  ' 
8.  would  unhesitatingly  communicate ;  or  if  he  does  have 
such  a  feeling  he  is  able  to  inhibit  the  action ;  or,  perhaps, 
he  may  not  be  able  to  overcome  tlie  natural  reaintance  to 
expression.  The  latter  type  more  than  the  former  is  oon- 
flcious  of  self.  S.  simply  communicates  eveiything  regard- 
less of  the  way  the  after  will  take  it,  except  that  he  may 
to  some  extent  restrain  himself  when  it  is  evident  that  the 
reaction  of  the  people  about  him  will  be  hostile ;  though 
he  will  take  hazariluus  chances  in  this  regiiixl. 

But  V.  is  more  sensitive  to  the  attitudes  of  the  alter  as 
revealetl  in  facial  expression  and  the  like,  and  this  makes 
hini  more  cautious  than  S.,  more  "reserved" 
possibly.  S.  is  apparently  confident  (though  not 
reflectively  so)  that  the  alter  will  receive  his  ex- 
pressions hospitably  anyway,  and  so  he  is  not  keen  in 
noting  just  how  fJie  people  who  look  at  or  listen  to  him  are 
reacting  to  hU  expressions.  He  seemingly  enjoys  the  act  of 
expression  so  much  that  consciousness  cannot  take  account 
of  the  social  effects  thereof.  Not  so  with  V.,  however,  or  at 
least  not  to  such  an  extent  as  with  S.  The  former  feels  the 
responses  of  the  alter  more  readily  than  the  latter;  he  Is 
not  BO  completely  dominated  by  his  own  action.  He  shows 
this  in  his  tendency  to  become  embarrassed  whtn  the  atten- 
tion of  a  company  is  centred  on  him.  S.  will  perform  tricks 
before  a  group  of  his  playmates  or  his  elders  without  hesi- 
tancy or  "  self -consciousness  "  ;  but  V.  is  apt  to  be  "  shy  " 
or  "timid  "  under  such  circumstances. 

At  school  S.  will  in  his  games  readily  play  as  best  be 
can  the  role  of  any  living  thing  which  is  suggested  to  him, 
and  he  will  "  act  it  out,"  no  matter  who  is  ob- 
serving him,  or  what  their  expressions  may  be. 
He  is  not  confused  when  the  attention  of  the 
gronp  is  concentrated  on  him.  But  it  is  different  with  V., 
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who  cannot  "show  off"  without  embarrassment,  except  In 
the  presence  of  those  before  whom  ho  baa  frequently  ex- 
hibited himself  under  various  assumed  personalities.  In  the 
presence  of  strangers  he  is  "*  bashful,"  and  resists  the 
efforts  of  visitors  to  induce  him  to  perform  for  their  enter- 
tainment. S.  seems  more  oonHdent  than  V.  that  he  can  go 
through  with  any  "stunt,**  and  that  whatever  he  does  will 
be  well  received  by  his  audience ;  he  is  not  greatly  concerned 
about  their  attitudes  anyway.  V.  has  a  more  or  less  instinct- 
ive dread  of  exhibiting  himself,  making  himself  prominent, 
attracting  attention  to  himself,  at  least  in  the  presence 
of  nnfamiliar  persons.  His  reactions  indicate  that  he  ifl 
afraid  of  ridicule ;  he  is  apprehensive  lest  those  who  observe 
him  will  "  make  fun  "  of  him.  He  has,  so  ^ar  as  is  known, 
had  no  distressing  experience  from  performing  before 
others,  so  that  his  attitude  is  largely  an  instinctive  one. 

These  types  may  be  seen  at  every  period  of  development. 
In  adolescence  there  are  the  open,  communicative  individ- 
uals, and  those  who  are  reserved,  and  even  taciturn.  The 
latter  individuals,  more  than  the  former,  "  keep  things  to 
themselves"  ;  they  are  seemingly  less  confident  that  their 
expressions  will  be  hospitably  received  by  those  who  are 
affected  by  them.  The  former  type  tends  to  communicate 
all  details  of  personal  experience,  while  the  latter  type 
may  communicate  only  the  more  important  results  thereof. 
The  former  tj'pe  solicits  the  applause  of  people,  and  acts  so 
as  to  attract  demonstrative  attention,  while  the  latter  type 
may  shrink  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  from  being  put  in 

t~  any  conspicuous  position,  even  with  the  likelihood  of  re- 
ceiving the  cordial  responses  of  people.  The  retiring  individ- 
ual doubtless  keeps  out  of  the  public  gaae,  mainly,  though 
not  wholly,  because  of  a  feeling  of  inability  adequately  to 
meet  all  the  requirements  demanded  by  the  public. 
It  will  be  appropriate,  before  closing  this  chapter,  to 
mention  tj'pes  of  childi-en  differentiated  according  to  the 
degree  of  their  sensitiveness  to  the  feelings  and  desii-es  of 
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those  with  whom  they  come  in  contact  in  any  way.  Here  ia 
a  boy,  K.,  who  seems  constantly  to  be  making  quite  unhappy 
n»ii*ct«T>  t^^^  ^1^°  ^^  younger  or  weaker  than  himself, 
lactyp*  His  associates  aaytliat  he  "picks  on"  other  boys; 
and  in  alJ  sorts  of  ways  he  annoys  the  girls  who  may  he 
within  badgering  distance.  He  is  described  by  many  of  his 
playmates  as  "  mean  "  and  '*  tricky  "  and  *'  di«agreeable." 
He  seems  to  enjoy  getting  his  associates  into  trouble,  pro- 
vided the  outcome  is  not  too  serions  for  them  or  for  himself. 
He  is  much  of  the  time  in  a  bullying  attitude  toward  his 
associates,  and  in  a  resistant  attitude  toward  his  elders  and 
superiors.  In  school  he  annoys  the  teacher  a  great  deal,  and 
she  must  frequently  "  change  his  seat "  because  he  makes 
it  unpleasant  for  those  who  have  seats  near  him.  If  any 
elasjimatc  "  tells  on  "  him  he  will  not  forget  it  for  many  a 
day,  but  will  make  life  miserable  for  the  tattler.  He  does 
not  forgive,  nor  does  he  ask  forgiveness.  He  appears  to 
enjoy  a  preying  life  ;  always  he  is  plotting  to  annuy  or  to 
torment  some  one  who  cannot  react  effectively  enough  to  do 
him  injury.  When  he  is  on  the  playground  engaged  in  games 
bis  associates  are  continually  on  the  lookout  IcAt  he  trip 
them  up  or  kick  them  or  poke  them,  or  take  advantage  of 
them  in  some  other  way.  He  likes  to  play  practical  jokes, 
and  to  turn  the  laugh  on  a  person  who  is  peculiar  in  any 
respect.  At  the  same  time  be  vigorously  resents  being  "  picked 
on,"  and  he  will  "  get  even  "  if  he  can  with  any  one  who 
turns  the  laugh  on  him.  He  likes  to  prey  on  others,  but  he 
reacts  in  every  mean  way  he  knows  how  upon  those  who 
prey  on  him. 

Contrasted  with  this  bullying,  belligerent  type  is  the 
meek  individual,  the  one  who  does  not  prey  upon  his  fel- 
Tiiemwk  lows  as  the  other  type  does,  and  who  may  not 
*"•  even  vigorously  resist  the  aggi-esslons  of  others. 

This  type  is  not  likely  to  be  very  definitely  marked  in  the 
earliest  years,  since  all  children  tend  normally  to  aggress 
and  to  resist  aggression.  But  by  the  third  year,  at  any  rate. 
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there  begins  to  he  differentiation  of  individuals  in  respect 
to  the  characteristics  in  question.  While  one  individual 
may  continue  on  Id  hh  preying  tendenciea,  another  may 
commence  to  j^t  control  over  these  tendencies,  and  to 
manifest  greater  regard  for  the  feelings  and  interests  of  his 
associates.  J.  in  her  ninth  year  illustrates  this  latter  type. 
She  does  not  often  now  cause  others  annoyance  ;  and  there 
is  never  any  complaint  from  those  younger  or  weaker  tlian 
she  that  she  is  "mean  "or  "disagreeable."  She  does  not  prey 
upon  any  one  now,  whether  they  be  younger  or  ohler  than 
herself,  or  of  the  same  age.  Her  teachers  for  several  years 
have  had  no  fault  to  find  with  her  beliavior.  She  readily 
forgives  and  forgets  the  minor  iujuricji  done  her,  even  by 
K.  who  sometimes  annoys  her  as  he  does  others ;  though 
she  has  a  tendency  to  resist  his  depredations.  Slie  has  ap- 
parently a  "  kindly  feeling  "  toward  every  one.  She  enjoys 
her  associates,  and  indeed  all  with  whom  she  oomes  in  con- 
tact, and  she  seems  to  be  happy  in  couducting  herself  so 
as  not  to  irritate  them .  She  probably  does  not  reflect  tliat 
she  ought  to  make  othei*8  happy ;  in  all  likelihood  she  acts 
spontaneously  in  ways  which  do  not  arouse  opposition  in 
those  who  are  affected  by  her  action,  wliile  K.  acts  in  just 
the  other  way.  J.  ia  generous  in  sharing  her  possessions 
with  tlioao  about  her,  and  she  ia  grateful  to  those  who  serve 
her  in  any  way.  If  she  be  criticised  by  her  parents  for  sins 
of  omission  or  commission  in  her  daily  life,  she  rarely  now 
makes  any  defense.  She  is  not  humiliated  or  angered  or 
even  made  uncomfortable  ;  she  just  naively  accepts  her 
chiding,  and  goes  on  with  the  enterprises  in  hand  as  soon 
as  her  critics  release  her  attention.  She  is  a  meek  individ- 
ual. 

No  more  neeii  be  done  here  than  to  mention  a   principle 
which  has  been  referred  to  in  anotlier  connection,  Dereiop- 
the  principle  of  phtsticity  in  types  during  child-  J^^^^" 
hood  and  youth.    It  is  the  common  thing  for  a  intTpti 
headstrong  child  to  become  docile  and  even  meek  in  youth. 
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Frequently  a  belligerent  boy,  the  bnlly  of  the  group  at 
seven,  becomes  the  most  peaceable  and  inoffensive  member 
of  the  group  at  twenty ;  and  the  principle  applies  to  all 
types  whatsoever.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  one  cannot 
tell  from  observing  the  social  tendencies  of  a  youn;^  child 
what  traits  will  be  dominant  in  him  in  maturity,  though  if 
all  educative  influences  can  be  controlled  and  directed,  it 
may  be  possible  to  make  a  rough  sketch  of  the  disposition 
when  it  shall  have  ceased  to  be  plastic,  or  relatively  bo. 

The  principle  of  ftocial  types  ia  rccognixed  In  "  common-Hnse " 
philoftoplij.  In  popiiUr  literature  people  arc  grouped  into  two  main 
clauea,  —  Uiosu  who  do  and  thoso  wbu  do  not  readily  adapt 
themselves  to  the  riews,  the  customs,  aud  tbo  institutioDS  of 
the  comiuniuties  in  vbich  they  Utc.  These  "types"  exist  in  childhood 
and  joath  as  well  as  in  matiiritji  according  to  the  prevailing  oou- 
ccption. 

The  adaptable  child  is  usaall/  regarded  bjr  his  elders  and  superiors 
as  "gentle"  or  "agreeable,"  while  the  unadaptable  type  is  considered 
to  be  "  headstrong"  or  *^  disrespectful."  The  adaptable  individual  may 
lack  independence,  iuitiAtive,  and  self-confldence  to  such  A  degree  that 
he  is  regarded  as  "  weak  "  and  ineffective  in  life.  Some  older  peopto 
may  enjoy  such  a  type,  because  be  is  non-resistant  to  their  advances; 
but  his  fellows  as  a  mle  will  either  "  use  "  him,  ignore  him,  or  despise 
him.  A  "  nice  "  boy  does  not  get  on  well  in  the  give-and-tHke  of  group 
activity,  though  be  may  receive  the  encumiumii  of  liis  grandparents, 
bis  minister,  his  teacher,  and  possibly  bis  parents.  With  development 
the  adaptable  individual  may  become  "tactful"  and  "diplomatic." 

The  unadaptable  child  is  likely  to  gain  the  reputation  of  bein^ 
"impertinent"  or  "impudent"  or  "insolent"  if  he  treats  his  elders 
and  other  "dignified"  personages  in  the  community  as  he  does  his 
group  associates.  The  hoy  schooled  on  the  street  ia  almost  certain  to 
develop  an  iusolent  attitude  toward  the  conventions  of  socipty,  and 
those  who  conitpicuousl;  ohsL-rve  or  defend  them.  In  time  insolence 
may  develop  into  scorn  or  disdain,  which  attitudes  may  be  assumed 
alike  toward  persons,  toward  customs,  and  toward  instittitions. 

lu  childhood,  as  in  youth  and  maturity,  one  may  see  the  "  naive," 
"frank,"  "open"  type,  which  in  the  course  of  development  is  apt  to 
develop  into  the  "  genuine ' '  and  "  sineere  "  type.  This  type  of  person 
publishes  experience  just  as  be  perceives  and  interprets  it,  reganlle^s 
of  the  outcome  upon  his  own  fortunes.  In  contrast  to  this  type  is  tha 
deceitful  type,  whose  toudency  it  is  to  conceal  the  motivos  and  out- 
come of  bis  actions  if  they  are  Ukely  to  result  to  hia  disadvantage. 
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Children  may  be  disting^ouhed  aeoording  to  the  readineu  and  com* 
pleteness  with  whieh  they  eonunnnize  their  ezperieDces.  Hie  commu- 
nicative  type  is  always  eager  to  tell  all  that  is  seen  or  heard  or 
experienced  in  any  way,  while  the  non-commnnicative  indiTidoal 
**  keeps  things  to  himself." 

Some  children  are  more  seU'Conseions  than  others,  and  are  not  as 
free  and  easy  in  exhibiting  themselves,  especially  before  stiangers. 
They  are  said  to  be  "  timid,'*  or  **  bashful,"  or  "  retiring,"  perhaps 
even  "modest."  The  dramatic  type  of  person  readily  impersonates 
characters,  and  "  acts  them  oat,"  seeming  not  to  be  conscious  of  the 
reactions  of  his  audience.  But  the  self-conscioas  individual  appears 
always  to  be  under  restraint,  tm  account  of  undue  concern  about  how 
the  alter  will  regard  his  expressions. 

E^mdly,  the  luidgering  type  is  often  seen  in  childhood  and  youth; 
and  contrasted  therewith  is  the  meek  ^pe,  which  is  comparatively 
non-resistant  to  the  demands  of  elders  and  superiors,  and  often  to  the 
a^^ression  of  equals. 

But  all  types  in  childhood  and  youth  are  plastic;  and  it  is  commonly 
seen  that  a  child  with  very  pronounced  social  tendencies  at  five  may 
at  twenty-five  exhibit  just  as  pronounced  tendencies  of  an  opposite 
eharaoter. 
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CHAPTER  X 


FROM  A  NATIONAL  STANDPOINT' 

OxE  can  best  discuss  any  phase  of  American  education  in 
its  larger  aspects  only  after  lie  has  Btuflied  the  civiliza- 
tion of  older  countries,  in  the  effort  to  ascertain  Light  on  our 
what  has  been  the  influence  upon  national  and  indi-  mtitm* 
vidua)  life  of  various  educational  ideals  and  prac-  froaoi^w 
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tioeB.  It  should,  of  course,  be  acknowledged  at  Uau 
the  outset  that  it  is  extremely  difficidt,  if  not  unposslble,  to 
discover  just  what  part  educatioa  iu  the  strict  sense  has 
played  in  determining  the  career  of  any  people,  since  it 
is  but  one  of  many  cooperating  factors.  Still,  whUe  we 
cannot  be  precise  in  regard  to  details,  we  can  nevertheless 
present  with  much  confidence  a  few  large  and  important 
piiuciploa  pertaining  to  the  educational  experience  of  Eu- 
ropean countries,  more  or  less  closely  related  to  our  own 
in  respect  to  intellectual  and  temperamental  characteristics, 
as  England,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  Spain.  Such  an 
inquiry  will  lead  us  to  consider,  in  the  first  place,  certain 
general  conditions  and  methods  of  education  which  deter- 
mine the  outcome  for  social  efficiency  in  national  and  in- 
dividual life  of  any  system  of  instruction.  One  may  observe 
teachers  in  European  schools  giving  specific  lessons  in  ethi- 
cal and  moral  conduct  which  apparently  are  almost  if  not 
entirely  fruitless  in  their  eff'ect  upon  the  daily  social  ad- 
justments of  pupils,  probably  because  tlie  larger  problems 

'  A*  tlieae  pn^es  are  piuaing  through  the  prew  tLe  aiitbor  luui  sogd  Moral 
Imtruction  and  Training  in  Schooli,  edited  by  Sadler.  In  tMs  book  it  sdcms 
to  be  abown  beyond  question  tbnt  while  certain  Kumpeao  countries  are 
wtjifing  to  introduce  into  the  schools  courtes  in  moral  iaatruotion,  they  sr« 
neoDdplishing  little  if  ajiything  in  this  work,  beoaus«  they  hare  ni>t  at- 
t«akfld  the  fand&mcntnl  problem  in  moral  tnuuing,  vhicli  is  diKcaMod  in 
this  chapter. 
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of  social  traimng  have  received  but  little  serioua  study. 
It  does  uot  seem  precipitous,  in  view  of  wliat  haa  gone  be- 
forCf  to  say  here  tliat  social  efficiency  ia  not  a  simple  matter 
to  be  developed  by  fonnal  instniction  in  set  exei-cises,  as 
in  geometry,  for  example^  though  special  inRtruction  may 
doubtless  be  m»le  of  service  if  the  gen^eral  conduct  of  educa- 
tion prepares  adcquatefy  J'or  it.  So  we  must  first  turu  our 
attention  to  the  brief  ctmsideratton  of  these  more  genei-al 
conditions,  as  preliminary  to  our  discussion  of  specific  meth- 
ods of  social  training. 

It  may  be  stated  at  the  ontset,  as  the  most  fundamen- 
tal conception  of  social  education,  that  the  supreme  problem 
Tifl  point  ^"  *^*  work  is  so  to  train  each  oncoming  gener- 
stvi«w  ation  that  the  nation  may  continue  to  grow  in 
strength,  stability,  and  efHciency.  This  is  borne  in  upon  one 
with  irresistible  force  as  be  sui-veys  the  ruins  of  ancient 
peoples,  and  as  he  sees  that  European  nations,  only  riicently 
leaders  in  all  the  world's  activities,  —  intellectual,  artistic, 
commercial, —  have  already  cntere<l  upon  their  decadent 
period ;  although,  since  there  is  everywhere  an  awakening 
to  the  dant^r  of  degeneration,  it  is  possible  that  decay  may 
Im;  retarded  or  in  some  cases  quite  successfully  resisted.  We 
need  not  at  this  point  dwell  at  any  length  upon  the  theory 
current  among  us  that  nations  like  individuals  must  pass 
through  their  seven  ages,  from  infancy  to  old  age ;  but  we 
may  readily  grant  that  as  one  studies  the  peoples  of  the 
Old  AV'orld  he  sees  clearly  why  men  believe  the  doctiine. 
And  yet  there  is  at  least  one  European  nation  that  is  ap< 
parently  warding  off  old  age,  and  possibly  even  regaining  its 
youth ;  which  phenomenon  has  been  witnessed  several  times 
in  the  history  of  natiuns,  ITiere  seems  to  be  no  reason  in  the 
law  of  things  wliy  the  social  oi^anism  should  not  be  able  to 
perpetuate  itself,  acquiring  even  greater  stability  with  in- 
crease of  years,  if  only  it  understood  how  to  adapt  each  new 
generation  to  the  changing  conditions  resulting  inevitably 
from  the  evolution  of  the  race. 


The  dogma  that  the  Bocial  organism  is  subject  to  pre- 
cisely the  same  developmental  and  degenerative  laws  as  the 
biological  organism  has  already  been  abandoned  by  compe- 
tent students,  though  it  still  lingers  on  in  popular  philosophy. 
The  fact  that  in  the  social  orgaoism  new  individuals  are 
constantly  appearing,  which  gives  us  an  opi>ortunity  con- 
stantly to  reshape  them  to  become  adjusted  to  varying 
environmental  conditions,  makes  the  social  quite  di^erent 
from  the  biological  organism  in  respect  to  continuity  o£  ex- 
istence. It  ia  true  the  social  organism  tends,  through  social 
heredity,  to  become  settled  in  definite  and  permanent 
habits  of  action,  with  the  result  that  it  cannot,  or  at  least 
does  not,  adjust  itself  readily  enough  to  changing  circum- 
stances, and  so  in  due  conrse  it  weakens  or  decays  altogether. 
But  here  is  revealed  the  real  function  of  education,  —  so  to 
equip  the  new  members  of  the  social  organism,  with  ideaa 
and  with  modes  of  conduct,  that  they  may  be  able  to  dia- 
cem  the  i-equuements  for  continued  prosperity,  and  that 
they  may  have  such  control  over  their  actions  that  they  can 
adapt  themselves  to  the  needs  of  any  situation. 

To  impress  this  general  principle,  it  may  be  added  here 
that  education  in  decadent  European  countries  to-day  fails 
to  accomplish  effectively  either  of  the  ends  just  indicated ; 
the  people  have  not  been  trained  so  that  they  can  see  what 
is  demanded  in  order  to  preserve  the  vitality  of  the  nation 
under  changing  conditions,  and  they  are  on  the  whole  un- 
able to  resist  sensuous  pleasures  of  the  moment  for  ends  of 
greater  and  more  permanent  value  in  a  social,  intellectual, 
and  ffisthctio  way.  This  problem  of  education  is  essentially 
a  social  or  moral  one.  Loss  of  moral  stamina  is  always  the 
beginning  of  degeneracy  in  national  life.  Ask  any  unpre- 
judiced, student  of  affairs  in  Spain  or  Italj',  for  instance, 
what  is  the  trouble  with  lus  coimtry,  and  he  will  tell  you  in 
effect  that  it  is  morally  weak,  and  so  has  lost  or  is  losing  its 
vigor.  Looked  at  in  the  large,  what  we  mean  by  morality 
ia  just  those  modes  of  conduct  that  ore  requisite  for  ladi- 
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Tidual  aDc)  national  aRcendency,  not  at  the  expense  of  other 
indinduals  and  nations,  but  through  a  more  and  more  per- 
fect understanding  of  the  laws  of  nature  for  the  purpose 
of  utilizing  them  for  human  well-being,  and  also  through  a 
continually  increasing  perfection  in  social  organization  and 
cooperation.  Whatever  lessens  \'itality  and  threatens  decay 
in  the  long  run  ia  immoral ;  and  by  deeay  is  meant  a  nat^ 
rowing  of  the  range  of  individual  and  national  interest  and 
activity,  concentring  it  ever  more  largely  upon  mere  physi- 
cal existence,  with  a  consequent  decline  in  the  sum  total 
of  the  happiness  of  a  people. 

The  history  of  nations  shows  that,  as  a  rule,  when  they 
are  developing  vigorously  in  their  youth  they  exhibit  the 
nt  oraoui  fundamental  social  virtues.  Then  the  people  are  on 
ttruja*of  ^^  whole  temperate,  honest,  patriotic,  industrious, 
auausa  frugal,  law-abiding,  charitable,  and  so  on.  This 
applies  as  fully,  doubtless,  to  contemporary  civilizations  as 
to  those  of  an  earlier  day,  which  were  of  a  military  char- 
acter. To  develop  the  resources  of  a  country,  and  compete 
with  other  countries  commercially,  requires  that  most  of 
the  people,  at  any  rate,  should  conserve  their  forces,  and 
employ  them  in  profitable  ways.  Again,  it  requires  that 
the  social  organism  should  be  well  adjusted  internally,  so 
that  the  majority  of  its  members  may  engage  freely  in 
profitable  production.  This  implies  observance  of  the  social 
law  in  all  its  fundamental  features.  But  when  a  nation 
achieves  success  in  its  endeavors,  when  the  struggle  for  ex* 
istence  or  for  the  attainment  of  ideals  be^ns  to  grow  less, 
and  leisure  and  luxury  increases,  then  comes  the  crucial 
epoch  in  the  lives  of  nations  as  of  individuals.'  The  evi- 
dence everywhere  before  one's  eyes  in  the  Old  World  indi- 
cates that  there  most  of  the  nations,  at  any  rate,  have  not 

^  I  pnrposoly  leave  aside  the  eoosidoration  of  waoh  qxicitloiw  as  the  in- 
ereaae  in  the  population  of  ■  ooantr;  beyond  the  means  of  aubsistence  for 
all.  Matters  of  this  sort  lis  oat«ids  the  scope  of  our  present  inquir?,  though 
they  are,  of  conrse,  of  rast  importauct  in  a  study  of  all  the  causes  of 
national  deeay. 


yet  learned  how  to  employ  their  leUure  aud  their  wealth  so 
as  to  insure  continuous  development,  or  even  to  mainlain 
the  stage  of  development  already  reached.  Among  ancient 
peoples^ — and  the  principle  appears  to  hold  for  the  majority 
of  modern  nations,  • —  the  marked  increase  in  luxurj'  among 
the  few»  together  with  the  gradual  exhaustion  of  the  re- 
Bouroes  which  produced  it,  invariably  led  fii-Bt  to  moral  and 
then  to  physical  disintegration.  This  without  question  sug- 
gests the  gravest  problem  which  confronts  the  American 
nation  to-day.  Even  though  one  be  a  confirmed  optimist,  he 
cannot  ignore  the  striking  lesson  that  is  taught  us  by  deca- 
dent peoples. 

W^ealth  is  being  amassed  with  alarming  rapidify  in  our 
land  ;  the  natural  resources  are  being  developed  with  fever- 
ish haste ;  aud  already  in  a  few  regions  they  appear  to  b*^  in 
considerable  part  exhau  sted.  E  vei-y where  one  feels  the  really 
terrific  strain  for  material  gain.  And  for  the  moment  all  is 
well ;  on  the  whole  the  nation  is  sound  morally,  or  so  it  seems 
in  contrast  with  decadent  older  nations.  But  we  have  hardly 
yet  reached  the  period  when  the  moral  vitality  of  our  nation 
has  been  tested,  though  we  are  surely  approaching  it  rapidly. 
We  are  on  the  whole  still  in  the  period  of  onr  youth,  the 
period  of  conquest,  when  the  pursuit  of  great  ends,  even  of  a 
material  character,  requires  the  observance  of  social  regula- 
tions in  their  fundamental  bearings.  But  even  now  there  are 
signs  of  the  disintegrating  influence  of  luxury  among  the  ex- 
tremely wealthy  in  American  life,  just  what  one  finds  in  deca- 
dent European  nations,  and  what  one  knows  to  have  been  true 
of  extinct  civilizations,  like  that  of  Rome.  With  us  this  small 
group  of  over-wealthy  individuals  has  already  lost  interest 
in  ends  of  national  and  individual  prosperity,  in  matters  of 
permanent  value,  and  they  are  giving  themselves  to  the 
pursuit  of  sensuous  pleasures.  One  knows  what  this  must 
lead  to  if  it  is  not  checked,  for  it  has  been  demonstrated  time 
and  again  in  older  countries. 

The  point  to  be  noted  is  that  the  degenerative  process 
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always  begins  wlien  a  considerable  part  of  the  people  io  a 
nation  give  themselves  up  to  fpxiBs  pleasure  seek- 
ing ;  and  it  is  therefore  the  chief  problem  of  edu- 
cation to  avert  this  catastrophe.  And  what  may 
be  done  about  it  ?  In  the  first  plat'e,  the  school  must  strive 
to  interest  the  young  in  ends  other  than  those  of  a  purcdy 
physical  and  temporary  character.  It  must  in  some  way  set  up 
intellectual,  ajsthetic,  and  social  ideals  (the  religious  ideals, 
vital  aud  essential  as  they  are  in  individual  aud  national 
life,  cannot  be  considered  here),  which  will  restrain  the  pur- 
suit of  material  gain  and  mere  sensuous  gnitification.  If 
this  cannot  be  achieved,  our  situation  is  a  hopeless  one.  Take 
Italy,  for  example ;  her  schools  have  concerned  *  themselves 
largely  with  mere  linguistic  training.  So  far  as  one  can  dis- 
cover, there  are  few  if  any  large  conserving  interests  devel- 
oped among  the  pupils  in  these  schools.  The  art  galleries  of 
Italy  attract  thousands  of  visitors  yearly  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  but  the  school  cliildren  seem  to  have  only  slight 
sesthetic  interests,  and  high-grade  art  makes  scarcely  any 
impress  for  good  upon  their  lives.  The  Neapolitans,  as  an 
instance,  seem  to  know  less  about  the  art  treasures  in  their 
city  than  do  many  persons  In  America,  Euglaud,or  Germany. 
As  a  people  they  apparently  have  but  few  iulollectual  or 
other  conserving  ideals,  which  can  stimulate  them  to  self- 
restraint  and  high  endeavor  in  a  time  of  severe  strain  and 
stress  in  national  life.  When  one  goes  into  the  schools 
he  can  observe  little  but  mere  formal  work,  which  exerts 
hardly  any  influence  upon  the  springs  of  aspiration  and  of 
conduct ;  aud  this  must  be  one  cause  of  the  present  uuhappy 
condition  of  the  nation,  as  authorities  like  Professor  Gar- 
landa  "  of  Kome  are  pointing  out  with  vigor  to-day. 

^  Aj  tbeae  lines  aiB  b«inp  written  tli«  npart  oomei  from  ItaW  that  a 
■upntua  effort  \n  about;  to  b«  niail«  hy  the  gtivortiment  to  mnlce  tli«  8q1uk>Ib 
more  efficiant  i»  (raining  tlit'  voting'  for  contemporary  life. 

^  ProfeBsor  Garlnndn's  yiewm  on  the  oansea  of  Italy's  tronbles  are  proaented 
in  ptLtt  in  hia  II  Terzia  Jiaita ;  bnt  bia  opinloiu  respecting  the  need  of  fun* 
damental  edaoationiU  reform  in  Italy  were  Btftted  at  lec^tli  to  tbe  wntcr 
peraoDally  in  160S. 


ESTHETIC  INTERESTS 
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"WTieu  one  studies  Italian  childhood  of  to-day,  he  becomes 
convinced  that  it  does  not  mean  much  for  social  education 
to  have  the  young  simply  live  in  the  vicinity  of  nevaiop- 
lesthetic  things,  thoug-h  such  a  theory  is  current  °^^^,y„ 
among  teachers  in  our  own  country.  It  would  he  iat«riito 
about  as  reasonable  to  say  that  a  man  who  could  not  read 
would  receive  great  intellectual  benefit  from  having  Sbake- 
speai'e  in  his  library.  To  profit  by  Shakespeare,  one  rauat 
be  able  to  assimilate  his  thought,  and  carry  it  into  action. 
Shakespeare  ^vill  influence  those  ouly  who  are  on.  about 
the  same  plane  of  intellect  and  experience  with  him.  So  in 
the  establishment  of  testhetie  interests,  any  great  work  of 
art  in  the  world  can  infiuenoe  an  individual's  life  only 
when  he  is  led  up  to  the  artist's  sphere  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing ;  and  this  means  that  he  must  have  something  of  the 
same  real,  vital.,  aesthetic  experience  as  the  artist.  In  the 
attainment  of  this  end  formal  lessous  in  drawing  will  be  of 
slight  avail.  Even  "analysis"  of  great  works  of  ai-t  will 
accompUsh  but  little.  That  training  alone  will  be  educative 
m  an  effective  way  which  causes  the  pupil  constantly  to 
make  choices  among  varying  aesthetic  values,  and  to  jpro- 
dnce  (esthetic  things.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
his  education  he  must  be  kept  in  direct  contact  with  (es- 
thetic environments,  within  his  range  of  appreciation,  being 
aided  in  the  assimilation  and  production  o'f  sesthetic  values 
according  to  his  degree  of  development.  We  may  count 
upon  it  as  certain  that  the  results  of  all  the  world's  xsthctio 
aotivitiea  will  have  social  worth  for  the  individual,  and 
become  ends  for  hia  own  endeavors,  only  as  he  grows  to 
assimilate  them  in  the  manner  indicated.  The  principle 
was  long  ago  recognized  by  Aristotle,  who  maintained  that 
one  who  could  not  execute  music  could  not  best  appreciate 
it.  Modem  psychology  maintains  that  perception  and  ex- 
pression, apprehension  and  execution,  go  hand  in  hand.  It 
is  a  matter  of  the  very  simplest  daily  observation  that  one 
can  adjust  himself  to  those  things  only,  of  any  degree  of 
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oomplexitj,  that  lie  within  the  general  field  of  his  own 
acliiererneuts.  Simply  looking  at  or  li»t«ning  to  these  things 
does  not  imply  effective  appreciatioa  of  them. 

The  principle  then  ia,  that  in  American  life  we  must 
make  every  effort  to  develop  lesthetio  interests  In  all  the 
pupils  of  the  Hc.hools,  by  giving  them  intal  ceathetic  experi- 
ence from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  their  educational 
career.  This  moat  older  civilizations  have  failed  to  do.  Art 
of  a  certain  kind  was,  a  few  generations  ago,  developed  to 
the  highest  point  in  Italy,  as  an  example  ;  but  only  a  small 
projMrtion  of  the  people  were  really  affected  by  it.  The 
great  body  of  the  populace,  upon  whom  the  life  of  any  n&- 
tion  depends,  was  not  largely  influenced  by  it  in  their  feel- 
ing and  conduct.  Besides,  tlie  lesthetic  interest  of  even  the 
few  was  exceedingly  narrow  in  its  scope  and  content.  Paint- 
ing, and  religious  painting  at  that,  touches  but  a  small  part 
of  the  whole  of  life  ;  and  if  the  aisthetic  activities  of  any 
people  are  limited  mainly  to  this  form  of  art,  the  results 
must  be  more  or  less  neutral,  so  far  as  the  majority  of  the 
people  are  concerned.  The  present-day  German  conception 
is  a  much  more  comprehensive  and  effective  one,  so  far  as 
the  social  outcome  upon  the  thought  and  feeling  of  the  nation 
is  concerned.  The  Germans,  more  than  any  other  people  it 
seems,  are  incorporating  art  into  tlie  practical  activities  of 
every-day  life.  The  objects  one  employs  in  his  daily  work, 
for  instance,  are  being  made  aesthetic  ;  and  these  probably 
affect  him  for  good  far  more  profoundly  than  pictures  hung 
upon  the  walls  or  painted  on  the  ceilings  of  churches.  Here 
is  a  principle  of  immeasurable  importance  for  our  American 
schools.  We  must  endeavor  to  develop  in  all  our  jjeople 
aesthetic  interests,  which  will  dominate  them  in  their  com- 
monplace, if  you  please,  activities,  and  betxime  ends  for  the 
utilization  of  their  energies.  It  will  doubtless  be  granted 
without  argument  that  the  opportunities  in  this  respect  are 
unlimited ;  man*s  sesthetio  needs  can  never  be  fully  met,  as 
they  concern  the  things  he  must  use  in  the  struggle  for 
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existence.  Of  pictures  he  can  easily  have  an  excess,  ro  that 
many  of  them  he  may  not  respond  to  at  all ;  but  it  is 
otherwise  with  the  furnishing  of  his  home  and  its  environs, 
the  tools  he  uses^  and  the  like. 

In  a  study  of  European  life  one  is  struck  with  the  almost 
total  lack  of  what  might  be  called  intellectual  interests 
among  the  masses  in  many  of  the  countries.  Let  n^eup- 
ns  glance  at  Italy  again.  The  horizon  of  the  people,  J^^^l^' 
even  those  engaged  in  intellectual  pursuits,  is  utenstt 
hounded  largely  by  the  immediate  present,  alike  in  time 
and  in  space.  They  know  but  little  conoeming  the  great 
movements  of  the  day  outside  of  their  own  country,  or  even 
outside  their  own  province.  One  finds  university  professors 
even  who  are  quite  ignorant  of  what  men  in  other  countries 
are  doing  in  their  special  fields,  though  a  few  of  them  are 
among  the  world's  most  advanced  scholars.  Further,  these 
people  as  a  whole  have  little  knowledge  of  the  literature  or 
history  of  any  other  country  than  their  own ;  and  they  have 
only  a  formal  and  sort  of  vainglorious  interest  in  their  own 
history  and  achievements.  The  desire  to  know  for  the  sake 
of  understanding  has  practically  died  ont  in  this  land, 
probably  because  the  schools  do  little  if  anything  to  foster 
it.  From  the  primary  school  to  the  university  almost  every- 
thing is  traditional ;  learning  is  prepared  in  formal  doses, 
and  it  niust  be  taken  just  as  prescribed.  The  instructor 
hands  out  the  doses,  in  the  text-books  or  the  lectures,  and 
the  pupils  raise  no  queries  nor  make  any  objections. 

One  looks  in  vain  usually  for  the  inquiring  mind  among 
the  students.  The  teachers  will  tell  you  there  are  such ;  but 
how  can  they  tell,  since  little  opportunity  is  given  for  the 
love  of  knowledge,  real^  vital  knowledge,  to  manifest  itself  ? 
The  studies  make  demands  upon  memory  almost  exclusively, 
and  the  instmotors,  speaking  generally,  make  appeals  to 
this  faculty  only.  Inquire  of  a  lyceal  teacher  why  he  does 
not  give  his  pupils  some  opportunity  to  discuss  the  subject 
he  is  teaching  them,  or  to  ask  him  questions,  or  why  he 
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does  not  ask  them  questioas  in  order  to  get  their  opinions, 
and  ho  will  tell  you  that  there  is  no  time  for  such  work. 
The  central  authority  at  Rome  lays  out  his  programme  for 
him»  and  he  must  cover  the  ground,  which  does  not  provide 
for  awakening  the  desire  for  knowledge,  but  only  to  impart 
80  many  traditional  facts.  The  name  is  true  in  principle  in 
the  universities,  in  the  elementary  schools,  In  the  normal 
schools  even. 

Italy  is  thus  cited  as  on  instance  of  arrest,  or  perhaps 
introversion,  in  respect  to  intellectual  interests,  with  the 
purpose  of  showing  what  we  must  strive  in  every  way  to 
avoid  in  our  AmericAn  schools.  Happily  we  have  faith  in 
the  importance  of  developing  a  genuine  love  of  vital  know- 
ledge, which  should  lead  our  pupils  to  explore  every  phase 
of  nature,  and  human  nature,  in  the  attempt  to  discover  how 
things  are  constituted  and  how  they  operate.  Out  of  this 
searching  should  come  in  time  practical  values;  but  the 
greatest  good  lies  in  the  opportunity  it  aflFords  for  utilizing 
the  leisure  and  the  energy  of  our  people  in  healthful,  con- 
structive pursuits.  It  is  not  enough  at  all  that  a  few  should 
have  this  interest,  as  in  Greek  and  Boman  civili2ation ;  hut 
it  must  be  generally  disseminated  among  the  people,  who 
must  be  kept  in  sympathy  with  the  suggestions  made  by  in- 
vestigators if  progress  is  to  be  made  continually.  If  it  be 
possible  to  awaken  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  our  people 
so  that  they  will  be  incessantly  looking  forward  and  search- 
ing for  truths  still  uncovered,  it  seems  that  we  shotUd  be 
able  to  put  off  for  a  long  time  (may  we  hope  for  all  time?} 
the  day  when  we  shall  begin  to  return  upon  our  path.  A 
nation  of  alert  minds  will  discern  the  forces  that  threaten 
degeneration  in  the  national  life,  and  they  should  be  able 
to  control  them ;  but  the  majority  of  the  people  must  be 
trained  so  that  they  can  discern  these  forces  and  appreciate 
whither  they  tend.  A  nation  cannot  be  saved  by  the  en- 
lightenment of  the  few ;  the  attitudes  and  appreciation  of 
the  majority,  after  all,  determine  the  fate  of  a  nation,  as 
Professor  Uarlanda  is  making  clear  to  his  own  people. 


TENDENCIES  IN  OUR  OWN  COUNTRY 

It  has  been  suggested  that  we  in  America  have  the  right 
ideal ;  but  this  dues  not  mean  that  we  are  achieving  all  that 
can  be  desired  in  giving  our  people  a  genuine 
interest  in  vital  truth.  Let  one  study  the  life  in  inosrfitra 
either  the  rural  districts  or  the  cities  in  almost  any  "''™*^ 
section  of  our  country,  and  he  will  find  that  the  schools 
leave  a  good  deal  to  be  desired  in  respect  to  developing  a 
love  for  genuine,  virile  knowledge  in  the  rising  generation. 
The  youth  in  these  places  do  not  as  a  rule  frequent  the 
libraries  or  the  laboratories  during  their  leisure  hours,  but 
instead  they  rende>;vous  at  the  livery  stable,  the  barber 
shop,  and  the  saloon.  Study  the  work  of  the  schools  among 
ns,  and  it  will  be  found  that  they  have  hardly  yet  begun  to 
do  vital  teaching  which  wiU  establish  the  ideals  which  it  has 
been  said  must  be  made  to  exert  a  oontrolUug  influence  upon 
the  lives  of  our  people,  if  we  are  to  avoid  the  unhappy  fate 
of  older  civilizations.  Our  schools  are  still  governed  to  a 
degree  by  the  formal,  artificial,  mechanical  methods  which 
make  the  schools  of  Spain  and  Italy,  and  other  European 
countries  to  a  less  extent,  so  ineffective  iu  moulding  the 
lives  of  the  rising  generation  in  the  manner  indicated  as 
essential  for  individual  and  national  well-being. 

Our  teachers  are  themselves  often  without  interest  in 
vital  knowledge,  and  are  quite  lacking  in  inspiration  ;  and 
in  this  regard  Germany  can  teach  ua  a  naeful  lesson.  In 
our  ungraded  district  schools  the  situation  is  the  most  seri- 
ous; for  in  many  places  the  teaching  is  still  altogether 
mechanical  and  largely  ineffective.  To  substitute  mind- 
awakeniug  and  fruitful  subjects  and  methods  for  merely 
formal  ones  must  be  our  constant  endeavor.  It  is  beyond 
question  that  a  high  type  of  social  life  cannot  be  developed 
among  a  people  whose  schools  are  formal,  mechanical,  arti- 
ficial. But  we  have  reason  to  be  hopeful.  Already  nature- 
study  and  manual  activities  have  been  made  a  regular  part 
of  the  curriculum  of  the  country  achools  in  certain  of  the 
states.  It  is  being  required  also  that  the  teachers  in  these 
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schools  shall  have  received  some  special  training  for  their 
profession.  Again,  the  consolidating  of  country  schools, 
a£Fordlng  opportuni^  to  secure  better  teachers  and  better 
equipment  for  effective  teaching  in  all  departments,  promises 
well  for  the  future.  We  must  move  steadily  and  irresistibly 
on  along  all  these  lines  of  progress  until  formalism  is  re- 
placed by  vitalism  in  every  grade  of  public  school,  from  the 
kindergarten  thi-ough  the  university. 

Students  of  human  evolution  have  often  pointed  out  that 
later  civilizations  have  differed  markedly  from  those  of  more 
j^^^^^—_  ancient  times  in  their  larger  and  saner  altruistic 
BWBiai  interests.  All  modem  nations  have,  to  some  extent 
aitruiitia  i^t  any  rate,  made  provision  for  the  care  and  aid 
IbUtmu  q£  ^jjg  needy  and  the  helpless  among  their  people. 
In  its  bearing  upon  national  life,  this  means  that  some  of 
the  energy  of  the  more  fortunate  individuals  in  any  group  is 
given  to  the  improvement  of  the  state  of  the  less  fortunate; 
and  the  social  organism  is  unquestionably  strengthened 
thereby.  If  space  permitte<I,  it  could  probably  be  shown 
that  those  nations  in  which  the  altruistic  tendencies  are  the 
strongest  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  rational  are  in  the 
most  stable  condition,  and  give  promise  of  retaining  their 
vigor  the  longest.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  supreme  importance 
to  note  howtlie  different  nations  express  their  charitable  in- 
clinations, for  they  differ  considerably  in  this  respect.  Here 
in  one  nation  where  poverty  is  extreme,  and  the  helpless 
from  one  cause  or  another  are  numbered  by  the  hundreds 
of  thousands,  —  in  this  nation  the  rich  show  their  sympathy 
by  making  contributions  in  money  or  goods  directly  to  the 
poor  among  them.  This,  it  will  be  apparent,  is  a  more  or 
less  spectacular  method  of  administering  aid,  and  would 
naturally  be  characteristic  of  a  people  who  are  fond  of  ex- 
hibition, and  whose  interests  usually  have  an  immediate 
personal  reference.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  expression 
of  altruistic  feeling  must  be  constantly  repeated  in  order  to 
be  of  substantial  aid  to  the  unfortunate,  for  it  does  not 
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make  them  self-hdpful.  It  does  not  give  tbem  initiative  in 
taking  advantage  of  conditions  to  aid  tiiemselves ;  rather  it 
probublj  tends  to  destroy  initiative,  making  the  i-ecipient 
of  charity  constantly  more  dependent. 

But  here  in  another  nation,  while  there  is  some  direct 
contributing  to  charity,  the  altruistic  tendencies  are  mainly 
expressed  in  other  directions.  The  wealthy  endow  institu- 
tions or  schools  of  one  kind  or  another  for  the  poor ;  they 
provide  lectures  dealing  with  modes  of  effective  living 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  those  who  listen  to  them ; 
and  in  other  ways  they  seek  to  relieve  distress  by  making 
the  needy  intelligent  and  resourceful.  It  will  not  be  necea- 
sary  to  dwell  upon  the  proposition  that  this  latter  method  is 
the  only  effei;tive  one  in  jwrmanently  strengthening  national 
life.  In  onr  own  country  we  have  great  need  of  more 
thoroughly  appreciating  this  principle  and  putting  it  into 
effect.  In  the  great  rush  of  our  life,  and  the  general  pros- 
perity everywhere  abounding,  it  pleases  many  of  us  best  to 
give  money  to  all  who  ask  for  it.  Americans  are  known 
throughout  Europe  for  their  •»  generous  "  disposition.  They 
are  in  the  habit  of  ^ving  freely  to  those  who  beg,  without 
inquiring  as  to  the  merits  of  the  beneficiaries,  or  the  conse- 
quences of  giving  upon  their  conduct.  At  the  same  time  it 
shoidd  be  recognized  that  our  people  have  not  forgotten  to 
make  pi-ovisions  for  the  poor  to  become  self-helpful ;  no  na- 
tion has  done  more  in  this  direction,  unless  it  be  Germany 
with  her  exceptionally  effective  system  of  evening  industrial 
and  trade  schools. 

But  we  can  do  vastly  more  than  we  have  done,  and  the 
schools  can  cooperate  in  the  endeavor.  We  should  have  in 
the  higher  gi-ades  of  the  elementary  school,  in  the  secondary 
school,  and  in  the  college  and  the  university,  studies  dealing 
in  a  very  concrete,  vital  way  with  the  more  fundamental 
problems  in  the  life  of  the  nation.  It  may  be  shown  to 
eighth-grade  pupils  even  what  are  the  requisites  for  the 
social  health  of  our  people ;  and  among  the  topics  discussed 
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should  be  one  treating  of  the  methods  of  relieving  and 
reducing  poverty.  The  aim  of  this  study  should  be  to  make 
all  our  people  conscious  of  the  fact  that  self-helji fulness  on 
the  part  of  practically  all  the  population  of  a  nation  is 
absolutely  essential  to  its  happiness  and  its  endurance.  This 
is  one  of  the  greatest  lessons  our  schools  can  impress  upon 
the  rising  generation,  and  no  pains  should  be  spai'ed  to 
teach  it  most  effectively.  Let  it  be  ma<le  apparent  in  this 
study  that  charity  can  always  be  best  expressed  in  the  long 
run  by  teaching  those  in  need  how  to  be  of  service.  In  this 
way  the  range  of  interests  and  activities  within  the  nation 
will  be  enlarged,  and  the  means  of  increasing  happiness  will 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  poor  and  rich  alike.  Every  pnpil 
who  leaves  our  schools,  even  the  elementary  school,  shoidd 
have  got  a  glimpse  at  least  of  the  idea  that  no  social  organism 
can  long  survive  if  a  considerable  proportion  of  its  members 
are  non-productive  in  any  way,  whatever  may  be  the  reason, 
whether  because  of  luxury,  or  dependence  upon  the  bounty 
of  the  rich,  or  the  state,  or  what  not. 

This  leads  to  a  word  upon  the  necessity  of  our  schools 
developing  industrial  interests  in  the  young.  One  may 
D6v«top-  hear  students  of  sociology  and  economics  in  most 
SdMtrijd  European  countries  say  that  modem  educational 
intweiti  systems  train  too  largely  for  the  professions,  and 
ignore  the  industries  upon  which  in  the  end  the  well-being 
of  the  social  organism  depends.  In  Italy,  France,  and  Eng- 
land especially,  there  is  a  profound  conviction  among  think- 
ing men  that  it  would  be  vastly  better  for  their  respective 
nations  if  there  were  fewer  universities  and  more  technicid 
schools,  which  would  prepare  young  men  and  women  ade- 
qiiately  for  agriculture,  engineering,  commerce,  and  domes- 
tic duties.  Unemployed  doctors  of  philosophy,  it  is  said 
over  and  over  again,  are  a  source  of  peril  to  any  nation, 
for  they  are  generally  ill-contented,  and  they  are  inclined 
to  advocate  the  destruction  of  the  existing  social  order. 
Meanwhile,  the  industries  upon  which  civilization  depends 
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have  not  been  greatly  affected  in  European  countries 
through  the  influeuce  of  the  schoola  and  coUegea,  though 
in  Germany  particularly  there  is  promise  of  much  improve- 
ment in  this  regard  in  the  future. 

Fortunately^  in  our  own  cjountry  the  mechanic  arts,  agri- 
culture, and  the  like  are  apparently  destined  to  occupy  the 
moat  prominent  place  in  our  whole  educational  system,  as 
they  rightly  should.  However,  there  are  many  among  ua 
vbo  would  arrest  this  movement  and  return  on  our  path, 
because,  as  they  think,  we  are  becoming  too  "  material- 
istic." But  surely  we  are  moving  along  the  right  lines,  and 
we  must  press  forward  without  ceasing,  until  every  in- 
dustrial activity  essential  to  the  life  of  the  nation  shall  be 
treated  in  the  spirit  and  according  to  the  method  of  modem 
science,  and  until  it  shall  be  deemed  as  worthy  and  en- 
nobling in  every  way  to  study  agriculture  or  domestic 
science  as  to  study  Greek  or  literature  or  algebra.  Where 
the  least  has  been  accomplished  in  this  direction  in  £uro- 
jjean  nations,  the  whole  life  of  the  people  —  physical,  in- 
tellectual, moral -^  is  at  the  lowest  ebb;  and  where  the 
most  has  been  achieved,  the  social  condition  is  most  stable 
and  promising  in  all  respects ;  and  there  is  certainly  some 
relation  between  the  healthful  or  degenerative  condition  of 
the  nation  and  the  dignity  which  is  attached  to  industrial 
pursuits,  and  the  prominence  given  to  them  in  the  educa- 
tional activities  of  the  people. 

In  what  has  been  said  regarding  the  development  of 
conserving  interests  in  our  schools,  it  has  been  implied 
that  it  must  be  the  aim  throughout  to  make  every  Dwtiop- 
individual  among  ua  independent  and  effective  in  imUTiaaii 
dealing  with  all  matters  of  general  and  social  as  laiwaurt 
well  as  personal  concern.  There  is  in  question  •uioJbmt 
here  a  large  principle  of  the  utmost  importance  in  education 
for  national  stability.    When  one  endeavors  to  find  the 
chief  deficiencies  in  the  educational  r^me  of  decadent  or 
non-progressive  countries,  it  seems  clear  enough  that  one 
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defect  lies  in  their  Jailure  to  train  for  individual  efficiency 
in  social  as  well  as  personal  life.  Thorough,  unprejudiced 
students  of  affairs  in  these  countrie»  complain  that  the 
schools  are  not  teaching  pupiU  to  "  thiuk  for  themselves." 
These  nations,  practically  all  of  theui,  make  obedient 
routinista  in  their  suhools,  but  such  individuals  lack  inde- 
pendence and  initiative.  They  are  not  trained  to  cope  with 
new  problems  affecting  the  life  of  their  nation,  and  they 
are  not  coping  with  them. 

In  America,  we  perhaps  understand  what  we  ought  to 
do  in  developing  individual  jwwer,  and  one  may  see  the 
ideal  realized  in  large  measure  in  particular  schools  in 
various  parts  of  the  Union.  But  to  attain  it  fully  requires 
teachers  of  the  largest  calibre,  those  who  have  themselves 
attained  it;  and  in  this  respect  there  is  much  to  be  desired 
in  our  country.  We  must  have  as  instructors  persons  who 
know  how  to  engender  in  our  children  the  habit  of  effective 
thini:ing,  not  simply  good  memorizing;  and  this  effective 
thinking  must  be  done  in  the  schools  with  reference  to  the 
needs  for  the  perpetuity  of  onr  nation,  as  indicated  in  the 
nature  of  our  people  and  the  history  of  other  nations.  No 
amount  of  learning  of  rules  about  moral  conduct  will  prove 
of  any  substantial  worth,  aa  is  shown  in  France  (to  which 
we  shall  return  presently),  without  this  development  of 
individual  freedom  and  efficiency  in  dealing  Tvith  the  pro- 
blems affecting  national  prosperity.  In  the  or^ianization  and 
discipline  of  our  schools,  as  well  aa  in  the  clioice  of  studies 
and  in  the  methods  of  pi-esenting  them,  we  must  euoourage 
individual  initiative  to  the  fullest  extent. 

While  urging  the  development  of  individual  initiative,  it 
OMimnitv  '*^^^'i  ^^  t^*'  same  time  be  appreciated  that  our 
to  ••tt^^  pupils  must  be  taught  perfect  obedience  to  estab- 
lished law.  But  in  every  way  possible  they  must 
be  made  to  see  why  law  has  been  established,  and  why  it 
must  be  observed  if  all  are  to  prosper  best.  From  first  to 
Jast  in  the  discipline  of  the  school  pupils  must  be  led  to  see  the 


reasooableness  of  rules  and  regulations ;  and  then  they  must 
be  made  to  realize  tliat  these  regulations,  being-  reasonable, 
must  be  observe<l  under  all  circuuj stances.  We  shall  iu  a 
later  chapter  discuss  in  detail  the  general  principles  iu  ques- 
tion here ;  but  let  it  be  said  now  that  there  is  danger  of  pupils 
in  American  schools  not  acquiring  an  attitude  of  ready  con- 
formity to  reasonable  authority.  It  is  a  delicate  matter  to 
develop  this  attitude  of  freedom  aud  at  the  same  time  of 
obedience,  but  the  competent  teacher  can  accomplish  it. 
He  can  develop  in  his  pupils  the  habit  of  seeking  the  reasons 
for  laws,  and  if  they  do  not  seem  right,  to  attempt  to  secure 
something  more  equitable  ;  but  so  long  as  they  remain  in 
force  they  must  be  observed.  The  teacher  who  appreciates 
his  opportunity  can  utilize  the  every-day  life  of  his  school 
to  achieve  effectively  the  end  here  indicated. 

The  chief  problem  of  social  traiDicg*  Is  bo  Id  inflitenoe  each  oaeom-        ^ 
ing  generation  that  the  commanity  or  the  nation  may  continue  to  grow 
in  Btningih  and  eRiGifiiioy,  which  will  iusure  increasiag  pros- 
perity, alike  to  saoiety  and  to  the  indivittual.  The  theory  that 
the  Bocial  oi^nnism  is  subject  to  preci^ety  the  same  lawa  of  growth 
and  decay  as  the  biological  organism  ia  hardly  sound,  since  iu  the 
social  body  new  members  ore  constantly  appearing,  and  tbii  makes 
pwjtihie   continual  readjustment   to  chaaging  enviroumontal  condi- 
tiona. 

The  highest  function  of  education  ta  so  to  «quip  the  plastio  mem- 
bers  of  Society  that  they  may  realize  in  knowledge  and  conduct  the 
requirements  for  continuous  social,  iutelteotual,  aud  physical  develop- 
ment. Whatever  lessens  vitality  in  any  form  and  threatens  decay  is, 
in  the  large  view,  immoral.  When  a  nation  is  developing  vigorously  it 
nsually  exhibits  in  its  activities  the  fundamental  virtues  of  temperance, 
industry,  fair  play,  honesty,  aud  the  like.  Hut  when  suecesa  is  achieved 
and  leisure  and  luxury  increase,  then  comes  the  crucial  period  iu  ths 
life  of  a  nation,  as  of  an  individual.  In  the  past  marked  increase  in 
laxnry  in  nations  has  resuUed  first  in  moral,  and  then  in  physical 
disintegration. 

The  educational  problem  of  any  nation  is  mainly  how  to  teach  ita 
citizens  to  employ  leisure  and  wealth  bo  as  to  insure  development  in- 
stead of  decay.  In  our  country  the  moral  vitality  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole  has  not  yet  been  severely  tested;  but  wealth  is  being  Bmaft.<ied 
with  alarming  rapidity,  and  already  signs  of  the  disintegrating  inllu- 
eacfl  of  luxury  are  appearing.  The  degenerative  process  always  begins 
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when  a  coiuidenblo  pixt  of  tho  people  in  a  eommniiitj  or  a  aaiion 
give  tbemflelTei  up  to  the  punuit  of  sonsuotu  pleasures. 

la  order  to  avert  tbis  catastrophe,  the  tcboola  must  Btrlre  to  develop 
ia  tbo  young  dominntiug  iutorests  of  an  nstbotic,  intellectual,  altro- 
iatic,  and  industrial  ohsractor.  The  icbools  of  Italy,  oa  an  example, 
fail  to  do  tbis,  and  tbey  are,  in  a  measure  at  least,  nsponsible  for  the 
nation'*  deplorable  ouuditiuii  at  present. 

Merely  to  dwell  in  the  vicinity  of  esthetic  things  may  exert  little  or 
no  influeiioe  ujiou  nstbetic  feeling.  The  great  art  of  tbe  world  can 
affect  Lbo  feeling  and  inipulsea  of  the  individual  only  when  bo  par- 
ticipates in  tbe  artist's  thought  and  feeling.  In  order  that  Kstbetic 
tminiDg  may  be  troty  educative  in  establisbing  deep  interest  in  es- 
thetlo  objeota,  tt  mast  cause  the  pupil  ootistantly  to  make  asthetic  cAoiet 
in  an  eiivirunniont  of  varying  ipstbetlc  values,  and  to  produce  (esthetic 
things.  In  our  country  it  nbould  be  tbe  aim  to  develoj)  in  all  the  people 
lutbetio  interests  that  will  vitally  affect  their  dnily  lives. 

A  study  of  Kuro(>ean  life  reveals  a  serious  laclc  of  genuine  intetleot- 
ual  intoresta  among  tbe  tunssea  of  tbe  people.  In  tbe  schools  of  Italy, 
uutst  if  not  all  tho  work  is  formal,  traditional,  mecbauical.  Such  work 
loaves  the  individual  wholly  incapable  nf  adapting  himself  effectively 
to  obangtng  social  conditions.  To  avoid  arrest  and  retrogreasioo,  and 
to  insure  ountinuod  prt>gress  in  a  nation,  there  must  be  disseminated 
lunong  the  people  the  spirit  of  iuvcstigatiou,  and  tho  desire  to  search 
alter  new  truth  wbiah  may  lead  to  more  perfect  adjustment.  Wlule 
iu  Americ-K  wo  seem  to  be  getting  the  right  ideal,  still  a  study  of  the 
acbiiols  iu  cither  tho  city  or  tbo  country  will  show  that  there  ia  still 
much  to  be  desired.  In  many  of  our  schools,  alike  of  low  and  of  high 
degree,  tho  teaching  lacks  vitality  and  is  inclined  to  be  formal,  me- 
obanioal,  and  Lneffeetive.  EDricbmeut  of  tbe  course  of  stndy,  tbe  pro- 
fessional training  of  teachers,  and  tbe  consolidation  of  country  schools 
are  hopeful  signs  of  progress. 

All  modern  nations  have  made  some  provision  for  tbe  care  of  their 
lielpless  and  needy  members;  btit  the  altruistic  tendency  manifests 
itself  in  different  ways  in  different  nations.  In  some  countries  aid  is 
given  to  tbe  poor  directly,  and  in  a  more  or  leas  spectacular  manner. 
In  other  countries  tbe  growing  tendency  ht  to  relieve  distress  by  mak- 
ing the  needy  intelligent  and  self-helpful.  In  this  way  individual  as 
Well  as  national  life  is  strengthened.  While  Americana  are  noted 
among  oldrr  nations  for  their  "g^nerons  "  disposition,  they  yet  have 
not  entirely  forgotten  to  provide  means  for  the  poor  to  become  self- 
helpful  through  proper  education.  The  principle  involved  should  be 
mure  generally  appreciated  among  us,  and  put  into  effect  more  largely 
in  every  section  of  the  country.  All  the  schools  —  elementary,  second- 
ary, and  higher  —  should  give  a  prominent  place  to  studies  dealing  in 
a  vital,  concrete  way  with  tbe  fundamental  problems  in  tbe  Ufa  of  the 
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nation,  Ererj  papil  who  leaves  school  should  hare  gained  the  idea 
that  no  nation  can  long  surrire  in  which  a  considerahle  proportion  of 
its  population  is  non-productive  from  any  cause  whatsoeTer. 

A  study  of  European  nations  shows  that  there  is  an  intimate  relation 
existing  between  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  well-being  of  a 
people  and  the  attention  given  to  training  individual  independence 
and  initiative,  both  in  school  and  in  real  life.  In  order  to  triun  for 
individual  efiBoiency,  the  school  must  encourage  original,  dynamic, 
effective  thinking,  and  not  mere  faithfulness  in  verbal  memory.  Bat 
with  the  development  of  the  attitude  of  individual  freedom  and  initi- 
ative must  go  strict  obedience  to  established  law.  In  America  we  are 
doing  more  than  any  other  country  in  making  our  children  individually 
competent;  bat  there  is  some  danger  that  they  will  not  learn  to  con- 
form readily  and  fully  to  proper  and  necessary  authority. 
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EDUCATIVE  SOCUL  EXPERIENCE » 

Sttdents  of  human  nature  in  all  times  have  urged  that 
deliberate  training  of  some  Bort  is  absulutelj  essential 
to  the  fitting  of  an  individtuil  to  adjust  himself  to 
a  complex  social  environment;  nature  mmided 
cannot  accomplish  all  that  b  demanded  in  this  di- 
rection. Every  Important  scheme  which  has  been  proposed 
for  the  improvement  of  social  and  individual  life  has  laid  em- 
phasis upon  the  school  aa  the  instrument  to  be  considered 
at  the  outset.  Plato,  the  most  serious  and  competent  writer 
on  social  welfare  in  ancient  times,  gave  chief  attention  to 
education  as  tlie  means  of  realizing  his  ideal  community. 
In  his  Eepuhlic  and  his  Laws  he  goes  at  length  into  the 
methods  of  training  childreu  for  social  efficiency,  in  respect 
alike  to  individual  and  to  cvdc  relations.  The  same  at- 
tempt is  made  bj  Axistotle  in  his  Politics,  Plutarch  in  his 
Moral,%  Montaigne  in  several  of  his  works,  Locke  in  his 
Thoughts  on  Education,  Pestalozzi  in  his  Ilotc  Gertude 
Teaches  her  Children,,  Rousseau  in  his  Smile  Froebel  in 
his  Education  hy  Development,  Herbart  in  his  Outline  of 
Pedagorfic.ai  Doctrine^  Spencer  in  his  Education,  —  and 
the  list  might  be  extended  at  pleasure. 

These  fltnticnts  have  all  appreciated  that  the  need  of  edu- 
cational influence  to  perfect  the  individual  in  his  social 
adjustments  arises  out  of  the  child's  inability  to  adapt 
himself  readily  and  effectively  to  all  phases  of  the  social 

1  At  otiginoU;  viitton,  tho  first  hklf  of  this  chapter  discussfld  the  tofltieoce 
ofphy^eal  conditions  in  tho  ii>(livi<liinl  upon  his  social  nttitndcs.  BntiiiBB- 
Dinch  08  the  author  has  trofttdd  this  suhject  in  detail  in  his  l>^namie  Fan- 
ton  in  Education,  Part  II,  it  baa  uemod  best  apoD  refidction  not  to  do  mor* 
tb&a  ntentioD  it  here.  Tba  whole  niuttor  ia  of  supreme  importance,  boweTer, 
and  the  render  ia  ui^d  to  give  it  Lis  atteotiou  if  be  is  oot  CauiUiw  vith  iL 


environmeut  ioto  which  he  Is  cast  at  birth.  The  newoomer*g 
vision  has  not  been  made  keen  to  discern  the  social  goal 
ahead ;  his  feet  have  not  been  practiced  to  the  route ;  his 
lungs  have  been  accustomed  to  a  heavier  atmosphere.  It  has 
Veen  pointed  out  at  length  in  previous  chapters  that  the 
child  comes  to  us  equipped  especially  for  journeying  among 
a  people  of  quite  different  temper  and  customs,  and  his 
traveling  outfit  is  in  many  respects  only  impedimenta  to 
him  under  present-day  conditions.  Plato  was  impressed  by 
the  resemblauoe  which  he  thought  he  saw  between  the  child's 
development  and  that  of  the  race.  Goethe's  ^vritings  are 
full  of  the  idea ;  Herder  and  Leasing  have  adopted  it ;  the 
evolutionists,  aU  of  them  from  Darwin  down,  have  attempted 
to  give  it  a  scientific  foundation;  Herbart  and  his  followers 
have  made  it  tbo  basis  of  an  educational  system  ;  and  it  is 
the  fundamental  hypothesis  of  modem  educational  theory. 
The  young  child,  according  to  this  view,  is  on  a  par  with 
primitive  man  in  his  social  inclinations  and  abilities,  but 
he  must  learn  to  live  among  men  whose  relations  are  well- 
nigh  infinitely  complex,  and  who  must,  to  a  large  extent 
at  any  rats,  assume  attitudes  of  cooperation,  instead  of  those 
of  opposition  and  aggression. 

The  chief  problem  of  education  regarded  from  this  stand- 
point consists  either  in  repressing  in  some  manner  such  of 
the  child's  native  impulses  as  are  out  of  alignment  with 
contemporary  social  practices,  or  transforming  these  im- 
pulses into  tendencies  that  will  bring  the  individual  into  har^ 
mony  with  the  customs,  ideals,  and  institutions  of  civiliaed 
society.  Looking  at  the  ma-tter  in  a  very  general  way  here, 
we  sec  that  in  primitive  communities  egoism,  in  the  crude, 
narrow  sense,  is  much  more  prominent  than  in  highly  com- 
plex societies  ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  predominant  in  the 
young  child.  In  the  savage  life  of  the  forest  the  individual 
fights  his  own  battles  largely  alcne,  and  advances  himself 
by  subjugating  or  exterminating  his  fellows.  Success  under 
such  circumstances  requires  intense  individualistic  feelings 
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aud  actions ;  and  the  point  to  be  noted  is  that  the  child  be- 
gins his  journey  dominated  to  a  considerable  extent  by  these 
primitive,  self-referring  impnlses,  which  set  him  in  hostility 
to  the  alter  in  many  of  their  relations ;  and  while  he  would 
on  his  own  initiative  leam  to  restrain  certain  tendencies  and 
to  practice  others  of  a  more  social  character  in  the  give  and 
take  of  daily  life,  still  he  would  not  move  rapidly  enough 
or  go  far  enough  without  special  aid  being  given  him  by 
the  group  of  which  he  is  a  member,  through  its  agencies 
established  for  this  particular  purpose. 

The  first  principle  in  social  education,  indicated  alike  by 
experienoo  and  by  the  data  presented  in  preceding  chapters, 
„^  ,  is  this :  Id  order  to  attain  moat  readily  and  eco- 
iDQiaiu-  nomically  to  social  efficiency,  the  child  must  from 
the  very  beginning  have  large  experience  — real, 
vital,  educative  experience  —  in  a  variety  of  typi- 
cal social  situations.  In  this  statement  it  is  implied  that 
individuals  will  differ  in  respect  to  the  degree  of  complexity 
of  the  social  relations  they  will  assume,  and  so  tlie  range  of 
their  need  and  education  will  be  greater  in  one  case  than  in 
another ;  but  we  speak  here  of  the  general  principle  only. 
In  contrast  to  the  principle  as  stated,  it  may  be  suggested 
that  the  learning  of  rules,  maxims,  or  precepts  concern- 
ing good  behavior  will  not  materially  aid  the  social  tyro, 
unless  his  learning  is  preceded,  or  at  least  supplemented,  by 
actual  practice  in  atljusting  himself  effectively  to  concrete 
social  situations  presenting  all  the  factcjrH  involved  in  the 
adjustments  of  real  life.  Just  as  a  course  in  textr-hook  psy- 
chology alone  will  not  give  one  vital  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  though  it  may  aid  him  in  interpreting  what  he  has 
seen  if  he  has  met  people  face  to  face  in  some  of  the  typical 
situations  of  daily  life  ;  and  as  a  course  in  ethics  will  not 
of  itself  develop  in  the  student  ethical  conduct,  though  it 
win  be  more  serviceable  for  the  youth  than  the  child,  since 
the  former  can  in  some  measure  probably  interpret  the  teach- 
ings in  the  light  of  bis  experience ;  so  pri» 
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the  results  of  the  experiments  of  the  race  in  social  living 
cannot  yield  their  witniom  to  the  novice  for  the  simple  memo- 
rizing of  them^  a  doctrine  which  Xx>cke,  Rousseau,  and  all 
their  followers  have  maintained  has  universal  validity. 

It  does  Dot  seem  dogmatic  to  Bay  Uiat  notiiing  but  direct, 
vital,  ilrat-hand  relations  with  his  fellows  from  the  earliest 
years  on  will  furnish  a  child  with  concrete  data  neeessary 
for  gaining  social  insight,  and  for  developing  social  good 
will,  and  a  disposition  to  cooperate  with  his  fellows.*  In 
the  give-and-take  relations  of  social  intercourse  tJie  novice 
may  learn  under  intelligent  guidances  {but  he  must  he 
guided^  what  impulses  rule  the  hearts  of  his  comrades^  and 
how  he  mnst  conduct  hluutelf  towanl  them  so  that  all  may 
attain  the  greatest  happiness  in  the  end.  In  this  manner, 
when  aided  by  some  competent  person  or  book  or  work  of 
art  or  what  not,  in  ways  which  we  must  sketch  in  succeed- 
ing chapters,  he  acquires  in  time  the  feeling  of  what  is  the 
proper  thing  to  be  done  in  social  situations.  Baaed  on  what 
has  been  developed  elsewhere,  it  may  now  be  said  that  it 
will  be  of  little  service  to  an  individual,  in  the  real  world  of 
people  struggling  in  innumerable  ways  for  larger  life,  to 
have  memorized  a  system  of  **  rules  of  conduct,"  if  he  has 
not  worked  such  rules  out  into  motor  tendencies,  and  pos- 
sibly motor  habits.  It  may  be  noted  in  this  connection  that 
children  sometimes  are  set  to  learn  by  heart  lessons  in  man- 

I  Qaiotiliao'i  ulvioe  ta  ref«r«ti<»e  to  the  trainlnf  of  thm  omtor  applies 
in  pHnciplo  to  tlie  trsining  of  ever^  boy  for  life  unon|r  bis  fellowi  ;  "  Pint 
of  all,  let  Him  who  is  to  be  an  orator,  itTitl  who  miut  tiro  amidst  the  grciLt- 
ect  publicity.  an<i  in  full  daYli(:l>t  of  pulilvo  afTmin,  ftcciutom  hinuelf,  from 
hit  boyhood^  not  to  be  nbashed  at  the  ai^bt  of  men,  nor  pine  tu  n  auUtnry 
and  u  it  were  reoluse  way  of  life-  Tlie  mintl  reqnirva^o  bu  cuniitantly  «xcit«d 
and  roused,  while  in  such  retirement  it  either  laogniiBhes,  and  oantrsots  rust 
aa  if  were,  in  the  Bhade,  or,  on  the  othT  hand,  becomes  swollen  with  empty 
conceit,  siuoe  be  who  compares  himsolf  with  no  one  else,  will  neeeassrily 
■ttrihute  too  much  to  his  owa  powers. 

"  Besides,  whon  his  acquirements  are  to  be  displsyed  in  pnblic,  he  Is  blinded 

-*'  *^%  si^ht  of    the   SQD,  and  stumbles    at  every  new    object,   as    haWnfC 

>nlitnd»  tliat  which  is  to  b«  done  in  public."  —  Th<  ItutUvftt  of 

i,p.22. 
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sers  before  they  go  a-visitiug ;  but  alas!  such  lessons  count 
for  naught  against  years  of  contrary  action. 

It  is  a  matter  of  comniou  observation  that  adults  often 
have  a  sound  philosophy  regarding  their  social  relations, 
but  their  practice  is  of  a  different  character.  In  the  quiet 
of  one's  study,  when  reflection  and  not  action  is  required,  a 
person  may  be  able  to  reach  valid  conclusions  as  to  what 
should  be  done  in  social  crises ;  but  he  may  not  be  able  to 
observe  these  conclusions  at  the  Appropriate  moment,  since 
what  has  entered  into  the  functioning  of  the  whole  vital 
mechanism,  as  it  were,  is  what  determines  conduct  after 
all.  Kules  as  such  may  pass  in  the  classroom,  where  static 
relations  prevail,  but  they  generally  drag  too  heavily  in  the 
dynamic  world  without.  Who  does  not  know  of  brilliant 
theorists  on  manners,  and  conduct  in  general,  who  have 
themselves  made  dismal  failures  of  this  part  of  life,  for  the 
reason  that  their  theories  had  not  become  embodied  in  facile 
habits,  so  that  they  could  be  depended  upon  in  crucial 
momenta  ? 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  only  child  in  a  family, 
reared  among  adults,  rarely  becomes  a  really  efi&cient  citi- 
TtiHoui  zen  and  agreeable  friend  and  neighbor.^  If  this 
ttV^^T*  proposition  be  a  sound  one,  and  observation  as 
eJiiu"  well  as  theory  indoi-scs  it,  it  must  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  only  child  does  not  ordinarily  have  those  give- 


I  Pisrluip*  then  ia  oiwtlier  side  to  Uia  "  ouly-child  "  question.  If  there  an 
several  chUdreu  in  tho  same  homa  there  will  he  a  great  ileiil  of  oauflict  be- 
tweeu  them  ia  tkti  effort  to  aet^ure  tbe  aamu  ttiiu^,  and.  to  giun  advaotairea 
of  «very  kind.  Tbey  will  all  vimh  to  use  die  awing  at  the  oaniv  time,  or  the 
liaramock,  or  what  not.  TIlik  infolven  tcnuon  and  strain  and  atruggle.  It 
aronses  all  the  ooinbatire  eraotioiu.  It  ia  witfaoat  doabt  trritatiDg'  to  tlie  ner^ 
Tons  aysMni.  I  have  notieed  that  soma  children  liTinp  in  a  large  family  prow 
quieter  nod  Btrong^r  when  thcT  are  praotioany  left  oloae  for  two  ur  tlmw 
weeks,  and  bo  have  everything'  their  own  way. 

But  if  a  child  j^viwa  np  apart  from  other  children  and  has  no  tlTD|tglG«, 
can  be  learn  the  leaaous  of  inhibition  and  aacrifice  whicli  are  neoeasary  in  tlM  ^ 
great  aocial  game  ?  Will  he  acquire  these  in  emnlating  bis  parents  as  ho 
grow*  older  ?  WiU  tlie  ei^istic  eiuotioni  subside  with  development  ?  Can  a 
paraut  throngh  Icasoua  on  self-restraint  develop  sooibI  condoet,  withont  tho 
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and-take  experiences  with  comrades  wbicli  develop  social 
iDsij(ht,  and  in  the  long  run  eucouragc  cooperative  octiou. 
Usnally  he  grows  up  in  contact  mainly  with  books  or  with 
inanimate  things;  or  he  may  have  more  or  less  formal  and 
artificial  social  relations  with  his  elders,  who  in  dealing  with 
him  normally  do  not  play  the  game  as  it  is  played  in  real 
life.  Adults  are  prone  cither  to  pet  a  child  or  rigidly  to  sup- 
press him,  and  under  such  circumstances  he  is  only  too  apt 
to  develop  the  characteristics  cither  of  the  bully  or  the 
slave,  and  in  neither  case  is  he  learning  social  lessons  as  ho 
will  need  to  apply  them.'  The  socially  efficient  person  is 
not  a  tyrant  in  his  social  relations,  nor  again  is  he  a  serf. 
He  plays  the  game  fair ;  which  means  that  he  does  not  de- 
prive his  associates  of  privileges  which  he  enjoys,  and  at 
the  same  time  he  resents  selfish  aggression  ou  the  part  of 
any  one  else.  He  docs  not  expect  to  receive  more  than  he 
gives,  nor  is  he  willing  to  give  to  those  who  desire  to  receive 
only.  Pierre  LfOti,  in  the  story  of  his  childhood,  comphiins 
bitterly  because  he  was  rigorously  excluded  from  a  free 
life  with  other  boys  of  his  age.  He  intimates  that  the  train- 
ing gained  in  association  with  aunts  and  grandmothers  ex- 
clusively left  him.  without  an  understanding  of  people  as 
thoy  manifest  themselves  in  actual  life. 

In  social  as  in  other  activities  it  seems  to  be  the  case  that 
hard  knocks  -  are  often  essential  to  teach  the  young  much 
of  what  ought  and  what  ought  not  to  bo  done  in  ^^^ 
their  relations  with  their  fellows,  and  he  who  pre-  knookitr* 
vents  a  child  from  gaining  the  lesson  when  he  is  to  etfootiT* 
in  a  condition  to  learn  it  moat  easily  and  effectively  ''•'"^"* 

initatioa  which  conies  from  having  a  immber  uf  eliUdrvn  o!  nearly  t)ie  aani« 
a;a  in  a  faaiily  ?  Exporioooe  and  theory  alike  would  load  tia  bi  iuuwer  tlieaa 
qaeriea  ^nerally  in  the  negative,  though  one  on^ht  Dot  to  b«  dogmatic 
about  the  matter,  in  Tiew  of  the  prewnt  state  of  our  knowledge  mspeeting 
the  efFsct  of  Tarioaii  czpeHenoM  opon  mental  deTelo|rmflnt. 

1  See  an  artiul«,  "The  Only  Child  in  a  FaraOy/'  by  K.  W.  Bohaoon.  Fed. 
3ein.  Tid.  T,  pp.  475  et  teq. 

^  Th«M  **  hnrd  knonks  "  vanuX,  of  coorse,  he  reeeivKd  a«  a  nittnr^  ronM- 
)f  the  indiridual'soonduct,  and  not  arbitrarily.  Tho  point  is  disenaeed 
later  on. 
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is  an  unwise  teacher.  It  is  as  true  in  social  education  as  in 
other  matters^  that  one  acquires  power  to  do  mainlj  by  doing ; 
though  as  intimated  above,  when  one  has  had  vital  experience 
himself,  and  is  striving  to  solve  problems,  he  may,  under  pro- 
per oonditious,  prolit  by  the  experience  of  others,  whether 
gained  from  personal  deacriptioD,  from  books,  from  lusti- 
tutionn,  or  otherwise.  The  child  cannot  gain  efficiency  in 
insisting  upon  his  rights  except  by  being  placed  early  and 
continuously  in  situations  where  ho  is  aggressed  upon  by 
bullies,  who  keep  their  places  when  he  asserts  himself,  and 
calls  to  his  assistance  those  who  will  generally  demand  fair 
play  of  a  simple,  crude  sort  at  any  rate,  tie  can  acquire  the 
attitude  of  self-restraint  only  by  taking  lessons  therein  when 
he  is  in  competition  with  his  fuUows  to  attain  ends  which  all 
desire,  lie  can  learn  to  assist  bis  fellows  and  obtain  aid 
from  them  only  as  he  cooperates  with  them  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  tasks,  and  sees  that,  as  a  rule,  if  he  helps 
them  when  he  is  able  he  will  be  assisted  when  he  is  in  need. 
The  principle  is  that  formal  instruction,  which  plays  a 
leading  role  in  social  education  in  many  places,  cannot 
teaoli  the  novice  these  lessons  effectively.  Such  instruc- 
tion dissociated  from  social  action  is  practically  fruitless  in 
the  child's  education. 

If  one's  observation  may  be  trusted,  it  appears  that  there 
is  a  growing  tendency  to  give  childi-en  larger  opportunities 
^^^  than  they  formerly  had  for  gaining  helpful  expe- 
diTtu-  rience  with  their  fellow's  while  they  are  in  the 
formative  period.  Some  of  us  can  remember  when 
parents  in  certain  sections  of  the  country  thought  the  young 
ought  most  of  the  time  to  remain  each  witlun  his  own  door- 
yard.  Children  were  punished  if  they  sought  the  compan- 
ionship of  tlieir  mates  except  at  comparatively  rare  intervals. 
But  to-day  one  sees  that  parents  frequently  plan  to  promote 
social  life  among  their  children.  The  telephone  and  similar 
agencies  are  called  into  requisition  to  bring  the  young  to- 
gether in  vital  intercourse  under  a  certain  amount  of  direo- 


tion,  where  \Vliab  is  learned  ooimts  for  much  toward  social 
efBoieacy  ia  maturity. 

It  shoidd  be  emphasized  that  social  experience  of  this 
sort  must  be  had  early,  when  the  individual  is  plastic,  in 
order  to  be  really  educative.  When  one  has  reached  matur- 
ity it  is  too  late  to  learn  vital  social  lessons  with  marked 
success.  A  child  will  readily  enough  change  any  line  of  ac- 
tion if  he  discovers  that  he  will  gain  thereby,  but  men  and 
women  seek  rather  to  modily  the  world  about  them  to  suit 
&eir  settled  notions  and  habits.  Of  the  seven  ages  of  man 
the  developmental  ones  are  alone  the  adaptive  ones ;  matur- 
ity is,  on  the  whole,  a  stable,  non-adaptive  period ;  so  that 
we  must  accomplish  most  of  what  we  wish  in  social  educa- 
tion, or  any  other  form  of  education  for  that  matter,  before 
the  teens  are  completed. 

While  emphasizing  the  necessity  of  a  wide  range  of  vital 
social  experience  for  the  dev^elopment  of  social  efficiency,  it 
should  at  the  same  time  be  noted  that  the  indi-  ]M„,ng. 
vidual  must  have  occasions  when  he  may,  in  isola-  smiommm 

1       y,  .      not  «noiif  h 

tion,  organise  las  experience,  and  reflect  upon  it  loi  looUi 
to  some  extent.  Experience  alone,  without  orgaui-  ^'"•>"*** 
zation  and  interpretation,  will  not  yield  a  high  degree  of 
insight.  The  most  gregarious  people  are  not  in  all  cases  the 
most  social,  in  the  broad  seuHe  in  which  we  are  employing 
this  term.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  mere  gregariousne^  se- 
cures only  a  very  inferior  order  of  social  development.  On 
the  streets  of  some  of  the  cities  of  the  Old  World,  as  Algiers, 
Naples,  and  parts  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  one  may  see 
the  gregarious  tendency  strikingly  manifested ;  but  the 
social  tone  in  these  places  ia  lower  than  in  most  neetions 
whore  a  certain  amount  of  individuality  is  preserved,  so  that 
people  have  some  part  of  their  lives  to  themselves.  In  the 
cities  of  our  own  country,  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco, 
one  may  note  the  evil  results  of  people  herding  together,  so 
that  there  is  no  opportunity  for  periods  of  seclusion  and 
growth  in  individuality.  The  group  tends  often  to  suppress 
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variation  in  expression,  and  so  to  limit  individual  develop- 
ment, unless  one's  life  be  so  ordered  that  what  is  gained  in 
retreat  may  be  deep  enough  and  strong  enough  to  survive 
even  in  group  aggression. 

In  the  end  it  will  be  o£  advantage  to  the  group  if  the 
individuals  thereof  bring  to  it  contributions  arising  out  of 
the  operation  of  the  personal  equation  in  reaction  upon 
common  stimuli.  Of  course,  these  contributions  must  stand 
the  test  of  group  trial  and  application ;  but  without  such 
a  method  of  growth  and  expansion,  the  group  would  re- 
main on  a  low  plane  of  social  evolution.  The  principle  is 
that  while  experience  in  adjustment  to  the  group  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  learning  of  serviceable  social  lessons, 
still  the  individual  must  get  a  certain  amount  of  his 
suggestion  for  social  action  outside  the  group  in  which  he 
is  to  express  his  views  and  inclinations.  This  is  particularly 
true  as  development  proceeds ;  the  youth  must  derive  a 
considerable  part  of  his  social  insight  and  ideals  from 
history,  literature,  art,  science,  and  the  like.  Experience 
warrants  the  statement  that  the  educated  man,  if  he  bo 
given  opportunity  to  apply  his  learning  concretely  in  deal- 
ing with  the  group,  will  ascend  higher  in  social  develop* 
ment  than  the  man  who  has  no  ideals  except  such  as  he 
gets  from  the  street.  Ordinarily  the  group,  as  it  exists  in 
childhood,  is  not  eager  to  promote  its  own  social  growth- 
It  desires  simply  that  the  game  in  hand  should  go  on 
uninterruptedly ;  it  takes  no  thought  for  the  future.  This 
is  why  the  school  and  the  home  are  so  essential  to  the 
continuous  development  of  both  the  individual  and  the 
group ;  but  the  detailed  way  in  whicli  this  assistance  may 
be  rendered  most  be  worked  out  further  along. 

Our  aim  in  this  chapter  is  to  empliasize  the  necessity 
of  direct,  vital  intercourse  in  acquiring  social  efficiency. 
Social  education  mnst  be  dynamic;  static  methods  of  train- 
ing will  leave  the  individual  with  verbal  knowledge  of  so^*"' 
conduct,  but  without  iQclination  or  ability  to  deal  with  s 
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ations  where  one's  fellows  must  be  aided  in  their  enter- 
prises and  sympathized  with,  and  on  occasions  g™-„^ 
resented  in  their  aggressions,  and  disciplined  for  ■!"■•■ 
selfish  action.  lu  the  effort  to  realize  this  dynamic  moih 
method,  we  seem  to  be  making  progress  in  one  *"*°*^ 
direction.  We  hear  leas  to-day  than  we  once  did  about  the 
need  of  repressing  the  yoimg  in  the  presence  of  their 
elders ;  about  "  teaching  them  their  place,"  which  has  often 
meant  no  place  at  all;  about  their  never  speaking'  unless 
first  spoken  to.  These  doctrines  when  put  rigidly  into  prac- 
tice tend  surely  to  develop  either  the  slave's  or  the  an- 
archist's feelings  and  attitudes  in  the  individual.  If  such 
a  policy  be  long  continued,  it  seems  to  establish  in  one  the 
feeling  that  he  will  always  be  bullied,  or  else  he  must  he 
a  rebel  against  authority  ;  that  he  muat  be  ready  to  serve 
in  respoDso  to  the  oommanda  of  others,  or  Tiolently  to 
oppose  them.  The  doctrine  as  taught  and  sometimes  prac- 
ticed by  our  forefathers  is  presented  in  the  Babies^  Book^ 
in  which  some  among  us  seem  still  to  have  much  faith.  In 
addition  to  numerous  other  instructions  to  the  young,  the 
book  advises  them  not  to  chatter  or  let  their  eyes  wander 
abont  the  house  when  their  lords  (their  fathers)  address 
them.  And  it  continues :  — 

Stand  till  you  are  told  to  sit  Keep  your  head,  hands,  and  feet 
qaiet.  Do  not  scratch  yoar^st'If,  or  lean  agaitiet  a  po»t,  or  handle 
anything  near.  Buw  to  your  lord  when  yoa  aimwer.  If  any  one 
better  than  yourself  come  in,  retire  and  give  place  to  biin.  Turn 
your  hack  on  no  man.  Be  silent  while  your  lord  drinks,  not  laugh- 
ing,  whispering,  or  joking.  If  he  tella  you  to  sit  down,  do  so  at 
once.  Then  do  not  talk  dirt,  or  acorn  any  one,  but  be  meek  and 
cheerful.  If  your  better  praises  you,  rise  tip  and  Uiank  him 
heartily.  When  your  lord  or  lady  in  speaking  about  the  household 
don't  interrupt,  bnt  be  always  ready  to  serve  at  the  proper  time, 
to  bring  drink,  hold  lighta,  or  anything  else,  and  bo  get  a  good 
natne.  The  best  prayer  you  can  make  to  God  is  to  be  well- 
mannered. 

id  take  it  with  both  hands ; 
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offer  it  to  no  one  else,  but  give  it  bock  to  him  that  brought  it.  At 
noon,  when  your  lord  is  ready  for  dinner,  fetch  him  some  clean 
water,  hold  the  towel  till  he  has  finished,  and  do  not  leave  till 
grace  ift  Raid.  Stand  by  your  lord  till  he  tells  you  to  sit;  then 
keep  your  knife  clean  and  sharp  to  cut  your  food.  Be  silent,  and 
tell  DO  nasty  storiea.^ 

Dickens,  as  doubtless  all  know,  pictured  fclie  cbild- 
trainers  of  his  day  a«  tyrants,  —  not  only  the  teachers,  but 
the  parents  as  welL  Iq  Barnaby  Hudge  Diukeos  presents 
a  character  in  Jobu  "VVillett  who  illustrates  very  well  the 
type  of  person  who  would  suppress  all  spontaneity  in  youth ; 
who  believes  it  is  the  province  of  children  to  serve  and 
wait,  and  not  speak  until  they  are  spoken  to.  Willett,  who 
kept  the  Maypole  Inn,  had  a  vigorous  son,  Joe,  who,  as  he 
approached  young  manhood,  began  to  feel  the  stir  of  life 
within  liim,  and  be  longed  for  an  opportunity  to  try  his 
wings.  But  Father  John  felt  that  the  boy's  wings  should 
be  clipped ;  that  he  himself  should  be  ruler  aad  Joe  his 
abject  slave.  The  father  received  oordial  support  in  his 
educational  philosophy  from  the  loafers  and  vagabonds 
who  haunted  the  inn.  On  one  occasion  when  a  remark  was 
made  in  the  presence  of  Joe,  who  ventured  to  reply,  the 
following  scene  occurred :  — 

** Silence,  sir!"  cried  Ida  father. 
""What  a  chap  you  are,  Joe!  "  said  Long  pArkes. 
**  Such  an  inconsiderate  lad !  "  murmured  Tom  Cobb. 
"Putting  himself  forward,  and  wringing  the  very  nose  off  his 
own  father's  face !  "  exclaimed  the  parish  clerk  metaphorically. 
*'  What  have  1  done  ?  "  reasoned  Joe. 
"  Silence,  sir  1 "  returned  his  father ;  "  what  do  yoa  mean  by 


'  The  objeoticm  to  the  principle  of  trainiD{f  iUoetrated  in  this  quotaUoa 
ii  that  it  keops  the  child  xtatia  It  fails  to  provide  opportunity  for  him  to 
develop  Mk  %tyc\a\  powers  alon^  ri|ifht  Jincs,  ivhile  aiming  to  prcvont  him 
from  daicg  nmloinrable  thioj^s.  It  will  lst«r  t>e  urj7«d  that  the  child  must  be 
repreasod  in  respect  to  some  of  bia  actions;  but  this  does  not  nienii  that  all 
of  bis  spontaneoDJt  tendencies  nboald  be  nogated.  Tbe  sort  of  training  indi- 
cated in  tbe  qnotalioo  would  be  suitable  in  Cluaa,  wber*  the  voani;  p™  ""t 
•xpvctcd  to  bruak  in  any  way  with  ""ft^'T 


talking  when  yoxt  see  people  that  are  more  tlian  two  or  three  times 
your  age  sitting  atiU  and  silent  and  not  dreaming  of  saying  a 
word  ?  " 

"Why,  that's  the  proper  tiuie  for  me  to  talk,  isn't  it?"  said 
Joe  TobeliiouBly. 

"  The  proper  time,  air  I  '*  retorted  his  father,  "  the  proper  time  *b 
no  time." 

"  Ah,  to  be  sore  ! "  muttered  Parkes,  nodding  gravely  to  the  other 
twoy  who  nodded  likewise,  observing  nnder  their  breaths  that  that 
was  the  point 

"  The  proper  time  'b  no  time,  sir !  '*  repeated  John  Willet ;  "  when 
I  was  your  age  I  never  talked,  I  nevicr  wanted  to  talk.  1  listened 
and  improved  myself,  that  *b  what  I  did." 

"  It 's  all  very  fine  talking,"  muttered  Joe,  who  had  been  fidget- 
ing in  his  chair  with  divers  uneasy  gestures.  "  But  if  yon  mean 
to  tell  me  that  I  am  never  to  open  my  lips  -^  " 

"  Silence,  sir  I  "  roared  his  father.  "  No,  you  never  are.  When 
your  opinion  's  wanted,  you  give  it.  When  you  're  spoke  to,  yoa 
8i>eak.  When  your  opinion  's  not  wanted  and  you  're  not  spoke 
to,  don't  give  an  opinion  and  don't  you  speak.  The  world  'b  un- 
dergone a  nice  alteration  since  my  time,  certainly.  My  belief  is 
that  there  oJn't  any  boys  left  —  that  there  is  n't  such  a  thing  as  a 
boy  —  that  there  's  nothing  now  between  a  mole  baby  and  a  man 
—  and  that  all  the  boys  went  out  with  bis  blessed  majesty,  King 
George  the  Second." 

It  seems  reasonable  to  say  that  if  Willett  wanted  to  de- 
velop in  bia  son  the  slave's  attitude,  he  pursued  the  rigbt 
course  to  attain  his  end.  Let  it  be  repeated  that  social  effi- 
ciency develops  only  when  effective  expres&ion  occurs  ;  ef- 
ficiency is  a  cumulative  power,  increasing  through  a  long 
course  of  experiment,  wherein  it  is  discovered  that  certain 
lines  of  conduct  will  lead  to  success,  while  others  will  turn 
out  unfortunately.  The  suppressed  ohild  might  become  a  good 
follower,  and  so  he  would  be  well  adapted  to  certain  social 
situations  j  but  he  could  never  become  a  leader,  or  even  an 
equal ;  and  so  be  could  hardly  fill  his  proper  place  in  Ameri- 
can life.  Of  course,  he  must  learn  to  restrain  many  of  his  im- 
^his  is  the  fundamental  need  in  his  education ;  but 
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he  can  acquire  this  lesson  effectively  onl^f  by  having  actual 
experience  in  observing  the  unhappy  outcome  when  theaO| 
impulaes  arc  given  free  rein.  Thus  his  initiative  will  not  h^\ 
checked ;  it  will  simply  be  guided  into  proper  channels.* 

The  public  school  as  it  exists  among  us  is,  in  theory  at 
any  rate,  well  adapted  to  train  pupils  effectively  in  the  fun- 
Tbiiltu-  damental  social  virtues.  Quintilian,  like  many 
^uo  ***  another  since  his  day,  has  pleaded  strongly  for 
•ohiMM  public  education,  because  the  boy  taught  alone 
never  learns  thoroughly  either  himself  or  his  fellows.  Now, 
while  the  school  undoubtedly  does  aid  in  social  education, 
as  we  shall  see  moi-e  in  detail  presently,  still  it  seems  to 
aohieve  considerably  less  than  it  hias  set  itself  to  attain.  It 
will  be  readily  granted  that  the  school,  as  we  know  it,  does 
accomplish  something  toward  the  development  of  such  vir- 
tues as  industry,  punctuality,  and  quietude ;  yet  even  these 
qualities,  so  essential  to  social  efficiency,  are  not  always 
gained  in  the  school  so  that  they  can  be  employed  in  the  moet 
serviceable  way  in  real  life. 

Moreover,  these  virtues,  taken  in  connection  with  all  the 
ideas,  feelings,  and  tendencies  that  are  essential  for  real  eili- 
ciency  in  social  relationships,  cannot  be  regarded  as  of  pri- 
mary importance.  Fancy  a  man  who  possesses  those  formal 
qualities  but  no  others,  —  who  can  be  silent  when  he  is  in 
the  presence  of  others,  who  can  be  punctual,  who  can  keep 
mechanically  at  any  task  that  is  set  him,  —  if  his  social 

^  Locke  diflduuen  the  point  iiiTolvcd  here  in  the  following  manoer:  — 
"  If  the  Mind  ite  curb'd  and  humbled  too  mu^li  in  c:hildhood ;  if  thnir  SjnriU 
be  nbash'd  and  broten  much,  by  loo  Htrirt  an  Hand  over  tht+m,  they  tone  all 
their  Vigor  and  Industry,  and  ftn>  in  a  wonw  Statu  than  the  fomiflr.  For  ex- 
trsTsgant  young'  Follows,  that  have  LiTolincas  and  Spirit,  come  sometimeB 
to  b«  set  right,  and  so  make  able  and  p^est  Men  ;  bnt  dfjtcied  Minds,  timo- 
rous and  tamo,  ft»d  low  Spiriii,  are  hardly  ever  to  b«  mis'd.  and  very  aeldom.  -i 
attain  to  any  Thing.  To  avoid  the  danger  that  is  dd  eithor  Uaod,  is  tbo  gnat ' 
Art;  BDdhathatboifoundaWay  bow  to  ketvpupa Cluld's Spirit uasy,  active, 
and  free,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  to  rastrain  him  from  many  Tlun^  he  lis* 
a  Mind  to,  and  to  draw  him  to  Things  that  are  oneaey  to  him ;  b«,  I  aay, 
that  knows  bow  to  reconcile  those  aceming  Contradictions,  has,  tn  n 
ion,  got  the  trae  Seonit  of  Educalion."  —  Quick,  Locke  on  Education 
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powers  could  be  summed  up  in  this  list  of  virtueB,  would  he 
not  be  sadly  out  of  tune  among  dynamic  human  beings?  He 
could  win  but  little  pleasure  for  himself  in  association  with 
his  kind,  and  he  probably  could  add  but  little  to  the  plea- 
sures of  others.  According  to  the  writer's  obsorvations,  when 
children  trained  in  this  way  do  come  together  in  later  years 
they  seem  ill  at  ease  with  one  another.  They  appear  to  be 
timid,  to  be  unduly  inhibited ;  in  short,  to  be  out  of  their 
element.  Their  faces  are  often  sombre,  and  their  manners 
reserved  and  formal.  When  one  gets  an  opportunity  dtuing 
his  formative  period  to  have  little  but  formal  relations 
with  those  about  him,  he  eamiot  be  expected  to  be  original 
and  fresh  and  effective  with  them  in  maturity. 

What  is  really  the  most  serious  phase  of  the  matter,  the 
school  with  its  fixed  seats  occupying  all  available  space  in 
the  room  is  still  based  largely  upon  the  ideal  of  tTBiaii 
social  isolation,  a  point  which  Professor  Dewey*  sohsoiii 
has  emphasized  strongly.  In  a  school  of  this  type  on  tn* 
—  happily  they  are  not  so  popular  to-day  as  they  "^^^  '^ 
were  a  lialf  century  ago  —  each  pupil  is  expected  to  pro- 
pare  his  lessons  by  his  own  efforts,  and  recite  without 
cooperation  with  his  fellows,  except  as  they  may  criticise 
him  for  his  shortcomings  in  respect  to  technical  execution. 
He  is  not  encouraged  to  seek  aid  from  his  classmates  or  to 
render  them  any  if  he  is  able  so  to  do.  He  cannot  commu- 
nicate with  any  one  while  in  tlie  school,  for  this  is  contrary 
to  good  government,  although  desire  for  communion  is  the 
most  urgent  thing  in  the  child  s  being.  It  was  pointed  out 
in  the  first  chapter  that  children  cannot  normally  enjoy 
any  discovery  or  achievement  unless  they  can  sliare  it,  or 
unless  some  one  is  made  aware  of  it  and  shows  interest  in 
it,  or  at  least  learns  of  it.  And,  on  the  other  band,  they 
cannot  be  content  unless  they  can  participate  in  all  the  life 
about  them.  Who  that  has  lived  with  children  has  not 
sd  how  restless  they  are  until  they  know  what  is  being 

B  Lis  School  and  SocUtg,  especially  the  first  two  chaptara. 
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talked  about  in  their  presence,  what  is  going  to  happen, 
who  has  done  this  or  that^  where  father  is  going,  what  is  his 
business,  and  so  on  ad  libitum.  While  it  is  probable  that 
some  check  must  be  put  upon  this  tendency,  still  it  serves 
a  very  useful  end  in  the  individual's  intellectual  and  sucial 
development,'  Even  with  the  adolescent,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  desire  for  cooununion  is  exceedingly  strong.  The  indi- 
vidual must  share  his  accomplishments  with  others;  he 
must  teU  the  world  what  he  has  done,  and  leam  what  others 
have  done,  too.  li  this  impulse  were  not  dominant  in  the 
young  soul,  how  could  we  Imve  anything  like  society  as  we 
now  know  it?  It  seems  important,  then,  that  the  school 
should  not  altogether  suppress  the  tendency  to  oommuni- 
cate,  but  should  rather  direct  it  so  that  it  may  not  express 
itself  in  illegitimate  ways.  Not  prohibition,  but  guidance, 
should  be  the  teacher's  constant  aim.  It  is  only  when  his 
commmiications  are  an  unnoyantxj  or  a  hindrance  to  his 
fellows,  or  when  they  prevent  him  from  applying  hunself 
to  more  important  tasks,  that  the  pupU  should  be  urged  to 
restrain  himself. 

The  fact  that  a  number  of  children  are  gathered  to- 
gether in  the  same  room  docs  not  Insure  that  they  will  re- 
ceive dynamic  social  trmniug.'  They  may  be  spatially  near 

^  The  general  pRyoholo^osl  principle  Involrfld  here  is  discuBsed  in  tho 
author's  Eductttion  as  Adjustment,  chA]>.  x. 

s  "  A  •ooiety,"  nays  Profesaor  Devoy  (op.  at.  pp.  27-^*i)  "  It  ft  iiumbor  of 
people  hold  together  beoatme  they  are  workisg-  aloo^  commDo  linua,  in  a 
cumioon  spirit,  and  with  refereiiue  to  common  minis.  The  mdical  reason  that 
tho  preauut  lehoul  oauDot  or^unizo  itwli  um  a  soolal  uuit  !a  becaaoe  just  thb 
elemeat  of  commoD  uod  produotive  activity  is  ahaeDt.  In  the  Bchoolroom 
the  motive  aiid  the  coment  of  the  nooi»l  organization  ai«  alike  wanting. 
Upon  the  ethical  &ida,  the  tragia  wealcnese  of  the  present  ichool  is  that  iten- 
deavon  to  prepare  future  niviahor*  of  the  eocial  order  in  a  medium  in  whioh 
the  couditiona  of  the  social  spirit  are  eminently  vranting.  The  mere  aheorp- 
tiou  of  faeU  and  tmths  is  so  exclusirely  indiTidnal  an  affair  that  it  tends 
very  naturally  to  pass  into  selfishness.  There  is  no  obvians  sorial  raotirs  , 
fur  the  aoqiiirement  of  mere  learning,  there  ia  no  clear  social  gain  in  «Bc«au4 
thereat.  Indeed,  almost  the  only  measure  of  imocew  is  a  00ir***'**'~ 
the  bad  senile  of  that  term,  —  a  coraporiaon  of  rcantu  fa  tV 
the  examination  to  see  whioh  child  has  racoeoded  io  ge* 


to  one  another  without  having  vital  social  relations*  ezoept 
(hat  to  be  cjuiet  when  one  Ls  with  others^  and  attend  to 
ouB^s  own  affairs,  ia  of  much  importance  for  social  efficiency. 
Not  to  be  distracted  by  the  crowd  is  also  a  uaefid  habit, 
and  this  the  average  school  tenda  to  develop.  Bnt  the  real 
nature  of  the  individual  does  not  manifest  itself  under  a 
regime  of  repression,  where  he  works  in  vacuo,  as  it  were, 
at  formal  tasks,  and  so  does  not  temper  Ida  will  in  contest 
witli  that  of  his  fellows  in  the  effoi-t  to  obtain  ^oods  which 
all  desire.  Keally,  our  methods  of  school  organization  and 
manag;ement  in  considerable  part  have  come  down  to  ns 
from  a  time  when  edueatiou  was  thought  to  consist  mainly 
in  the  mastery  of  books.  A  teacher  of  the  old  faith  wotdd 
often  prefer  to  have  pupils  read  about  self -restraint  than  to 
acquire  it  by  actual  experience  in  tlie  classroom  or  ou  the 
playground.  Such  teachers  fuil  to  appreciate  that  a  system 
of  order  which  does  not  proceed  largely,  though  not  wholly, 
from  the  self-guidance  of  pupUs,  in  view  of  the  residts  of 
their  action  in  adjusting  themselves  to  one  another  and  to 
established  authority,  will  not  endure  a  severe  test  in  the 
world  when  pressure  from  without  is  removed.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  pnt  the  young  child''s  behavior  wholly  in  his  own 
hands  must  residt  in  chaos,  for  he  cannot  wisely  utilize 
such  freedom,  as  we  shall  try  to  show  at  length  in  later 
chapters. 

The  principle  advocated  above  has  been  partially  realized 
in  the  kindei^rten.  Here  there  is  less  isolation  of  individ- 

otbcn  in  ■toring'  up,  in  aC'Cnniiitatins  tbo  maximum  of  infomuittoa.  So 
tborooj^hly  ia  this  Ulh  pr«vaL(!iit  atniuflpbere  tbaC  for  atie  child  to  help  an- 
other in  his  task  has  become  a  school  crime.  Whure  the  school  work  consiAta 
■iiiiply  in  leiinunjf  lessons,  luuttiikl  outiRlonce,  instead  of  being  the  moat 
natural  form  of  cooperation  nnd  aescxnation,  beeoiae*  &  cloniltiBtirie  effort 
to  rvliure  one's  neifrhbor  in  hie  proper  dnties.  Whuru  iwlivti  work  in  ^inf; 
on,  all  this  ia  nhanf^ed.  nelpin^;  others,  instead  of  buinf^  a  form  of  charity 
which  impoTeriahes  tbo  rooipient,  is  nniply  an  aid  iti  ietting'  free  the  powers 
■tul  Fnrthering  Che  impnlsAs  of  the  one  helped.  A  spirit  at  free  canatnuni- 
■"^ATobatiee  of  idoaa,  au^ostiona.  resnits,  hotb  suocesses  and  foil- 
%  experieiuns,  beoome«  the  domipatinc  note  ol  tbu  tcoiUktion." 
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uaIs  than  in  the  grades  beyond.  It  is  the  aim  to  make  all 
TiwBrtiiei-  ^tivities  cooperative  in  lai^  part,  —  to  have  the 
ytopftituuy  childreQ  play  and  work  together^  and  learn  to 
iktkindtr-  give  and  to  take,  to  receive  benefits  and  to  confer 
■"*•■  them.  The  kindergartner,  the  toine  kindergartner, 
is  simply  the  most  ex|>erienccd  member  of  the  group,  who 
brings  her  wisdom  to  the  solution  of  the  perplexing  situa- 
tious  which  arise  in  the  surpassingly  difBcult  task  of  chil- 
dren acquiring  the  ability  to  live  together  in  the  spirit  of 
justice  and  peace.  Such  a  kindergartner  makes  prominent 
the  social  ideal  in  all  conflicts,  and  she  does  not  permit  it 
to  be  obscured  by  selfishness  and  passion.  She  helps  her 
children  to  discover  in  their  daily  adjustments  what  sort 
of  conduct  will  yield  the  largest  results  in  promoting  the 
happiness  of  all. 

It  is  doubtless  true,  though,  that  many  kindergartners 
have  overestimated  the  capacity  of  the  child  to  derive  nour- 
ishment from  mere  abstractions  regarding  social  relations. 
It  is  not  dogmatic  to  say  that  the  child  of  five  cannot  nor- 
mally understand  or  profit  by  instruction  regarding  the 
brotherhood  of  man,  or  the  love  of  country,  or  divine  love. 
He  is  prepared  to  take  only  his  first  lessons,  based  on  lua 
concrete  experiences  with  his  playmates,  in  the  doctrine  that 
he  must  do  unto  others  as  he  would  be  done  by.  His  train- 
ing will  be  profitable  only  as  it  concerns  his  direct  relations 
to  those  immediately  about  him.  He  cares  nothing  about 
theoretical  social  conduct.  It  is  to  him  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference whether  he  ought  or  ought  not  to  love  his  country, 
because  his  present  adjustments  do  not  involve  that  love  in 
any  way.  His  social  interests  centre  about  his  home,  his 
school,  his  street,  and  they  go  no  further.  To  talk  to  him 
much  about  these  vast  generalizations  must  result  in  doing 
him  injury  in  his  later  social  development ;  for  he  will  grow 
weary  of  it  all,  and  when  he  ought  to  be  hungering  for  it  he 
will  have  none  of  it.  Most  adults  can  recall  how  fruitless  in 
their  religious  life  was  the  study  of  the  old  catechism,  and 
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how  often  it  turned  people  against  the  very  tiling  to  which 
it  sought  to  win  them,  because  it  preseuted  highly  concen- 
trated spiritual  nutt-imeiit,  for  which  their  spiritual  digestive 
organs  were  not  ready. 

It  has  been  Implied  throughout  the  discussion  thus  far 
that  social  efficiency  is  not  a  simple  thing  to  be  learned  from 
books,  or  lectures,  or  discussions,  though  these  vhsqaM- 
may  be  made  of  service  if  they  supplement  rather  ^^(jj. 
than  take  the  place  of  more  fundamental  methods  »trBottoo 
of  training.  However,  it  is  natural  for  people  to  wish  to  find 
some  easy,  definite^  cut-and-dried  way  of  attaining  ends  of 
a  complex  character  iu  the  education  of  the  child ;  but  we 
ought  not  to  be  led  astray  la  our  country  by  auy  such  desire, 
oousideriiig  that  we  liuve  the  experience  of  older  nations  as 
a  warning  to  us  in  this  regard.  When  men  work  out  an 
elaborate  course  in  more  or  less  formal  instruction  in  con- 
duct, they  readily  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  moral 
needs  of  the  young  will  be  properly  cared  for  thereby,  and 
they  abaiidou  their  efforts  to  solve  the  more  diiScult  but 
really  vital  problems  of  effective  social  training.  "  We  will 
develop  social  efficiency  in  our  special  course,  much  as  we 
develop  musical  or  artistic  ability  in  special  courses ";  so 
they  neason.  But  the  experiments  of  European  countries  in 
teaching  religion  and  morals  '  should  show  our  American 
people  that  this  is  largely  a  fallacious  doctrine.  But  granting 
that  we  give  due  attention  to  the  prerequisites  indicated  in 
the  foregoing  paragraphs,  then  we  may  profitably  have  some 
specific  instruction  in  respect  to  social  attitudes  which  should 
be  required  of  every  one.  The  official  programme  of  topics 
for  the  French  schools  is  undoubtedly  the  best  that  has  been 
prepared  in  any  country,  and  it  iuclndes  all  the  subjects  that 
could  be  considered  iu  our  American  schools,  wherein  reli- 
gious instruction  is  prohibited.  This  programme  (abridged^ 
follows :  — 

Ii\farU  ieetion :  o^ea  5  to  7  years.  —  Very  simple  talks  mingled 
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vith  aJl  the  exercisefl  of  the  class  and  of  recTeation.  Simple  poems 
explained  and  learned  bjr  heart ;  stories,  son^.  Special  care  by 
Uie  t«acher  in  regard  to  cliildren  showing  any  defect  in  character 
or  any  vicimis  tendency. 

Primary  section :  agea  7  to  9  years,  —  Familiar  conTersationi, 
readings  (examples,  precepts,  parables).  Practical  exercises  tend- 
ing to  moral  activity  in  the  class  itself:  1.  By  observation  of 
individual  character,  the  gentle  correction  of  faults,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  good  qualities.  2.  By  the  intelligent  appreciation  of 
school  dixcipliiie  as  a  means  of  education.  3.  By  appeal  to  the  feel- 
ings and  moral  judgment  of  the  child  himself.  4.  By  the  correc- 
tion of  vulgar  notions,  of  prejudices,  and  of  superstitions.  5.  By 
instruction  drawn  from  facta  observed  by  the  pupils  themselves. 

Intermediate  section :  ages  9  to  11  years.  —  Familiar  talks, 
reading  illustrative  examples  with  comments,  practical  exercises 
B8  in  the  elementary  section,  but  with  a  little  more  method  and 
{irecision. 

L  (a)  The  child  in  the  family :  Duties  toward  parents  and 
grandparents:  Obedience,  respect,  love,  recognition  ;  aiding  pai^ 
ents  in  their  work,  tending  them  in  sickness,  caring  for  them  in 
their  old  age. 

Duties  of  brothers  and  sisters :  Loving  each  other ;  watchfnl 
<taie  of  the  elder  over  the  younger;  effect  of  example. 

DntJes  toward  servants :  To  treat  them  with  politeness  and  with 
kindness. 

(b)  The  child  in  the  school :  Earnestness,  docility,  industry, 
cavility.  Duties  toward  the  teacher.   Duties  toward  comrades. 

(e)  The  country :  Grandeur  and  misfortune  of  France.  Dutiei 
toward  the  country  and  society. 

n.  Daties  toward  one's  self:  Care  of  the  body ;  cleanliness, 
sobriety,  and  temperance ;  dangers  of  drunkenness  ;  gymnasUcs. 

Use  and  care  of  property :  Economy ;  avoiding  debts ;  effeots 
of  gambling,  prodigality,  avarice,  etc. 

Tlie  soul:  Veracity  and  sincerity :  jwrsonal  dignity  and  self- 
respect;  modesty;  recognition  of  one's  own  faults  ;  evils  of  pride, 
Tanity,  coquetry,  frivolity ;  shame  of  ignorance  and  idleness ; 
course  in  peril  and  misfortone ;  patience :  personal  initiative ; 
evils  of  anger. 

Regard  for  animals :  Kindness  toward;  society  their  natoral 
protector. 

Duties  toward  other  men :    Justice  and  charity ;  the  Golden 


Hale ;  kindneu,  fraternity,  tolerance,  and  respect  for  the  beliefs 
of  others. 

{Note. — In  all  these  considerations  the  teacher  should  assnme 
the  existence  of  conscience,  of  the  moral  law,  and  moral  obliga- 
tion. He  eboald  appeal  to  the  feeling  and  the  idea  of  duty  and  of 
responsibility.  He  should  not  attempt  to  demonstrate  these  by 
theoretical  statements.) 

IH.  Duties  toward  Grod.  The  teacher  is  not  required  to  give  a 
course  upon  tlie  nature  and  attributes  of  God.  The  instruction 
which  he  is  to  give  to  all  without  distinction  is  limited  to  two  points : 
First,  he  teaches  his  pupils  not  to  speak  the  name  of  Go<l  lightly. 
He  clearly  a«8ociatea  in  their  minds  with  the  idea  of  the  First 
Cause  andof  the  Perfect  Beinga  sentiment  of  respect  and  of  venera- 
tion, the  same  as  is  asaocJated  with  these  ideas  under  the  different 
aspects  of  their  religious  training. 

Then,  and  without  concerning  htmseU  with  the  prescriptiona 
special  to  the  different  religious  beliefs,  the  teacher  will  strive  to 
have  the  child  comprehend  and  feel  that  the  first  duty  he  owes  to 
divinity  Is  obedience  to  the  laws  of  God,  as  revealed  to  him  in  bis 
cons{;ieuce  and  his  reason. 

Higher  section:  ages  11  ti>  13  years.  —  Exercises  on  ideas  of 
previous  years  continued  and  expounded  ;  special  development  of 
social  moroli^ :  1.  The  family;  2.  Society,  justice,  the  oonditiona 
of  all  society ;  solidarity,  fraternity  (alcoholism ;  its  destruction 
little  by  little  of  the  social  sentiments  by  destroying  the  power  of 
tlie  will  and  the  feeling  of  peraonal  reBponBtbility);  development 
of  the  idea  of  the  native  land ;  the  dudes  of  the  citizen  (obe- 
dience to  the  laws,  the  military  service,  discipline,  devotion, 
fidelity  to  the  flag)  ;  imposts  (condemnation  of  fraud  toward  the 
state) ;  the  ballot  (it  is  a  moral  obligation;  it  ought  to  be  free, 
conscientious,  disinterested,  enlightened)  ;  rights  corresponding 
to  Uiese  duties ;  Personal  liberty,  liberty  of  conscience,  liberty  in 
respect  to  vnrk,  in  respect  to  oaaociation ;  of  the  general  secur- 
ity of  lite  and  property  ;  the  national  sovereignty ;  explanation  of 
the  republican  motto,  "  Liberty,  equality,  fraternity." 

Under  each  head  of  the  course  in  social  morals  the  teacher 
should  explain  clearly,  but  without  entering  into  metaphysical 
discossions:  (1)  The  difference  between  duty  and  interest,  even 
when  they  seem  to  be  confounded  with  each  other ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  imperative  and  disinterested  nature  of  duty ;  (3)  tlie  dis- 
^nctiou  between  the  written  and  the  moral  law ;  the  one  fixes  a 
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mininiam  of  prescriptions  that  society  irapoeea  upon  all  its  mem* 
bers  under  de&mt«  penalties  for  violations  of  the  same ;  the  other 
inipMea  upon  each  one  in  hia  secret  conacience  a  daty  wbichno 
one  obliges  him  to  fulfill,  but  which  he  cannot  uegleot  vithout  the 
sense  of  a  wrong  to  himself  and  to  God.^ 

A  word  may  be  atlded  here  regarding  the  general  eon- 
ceptiona  wUch  should  govern  us  in  discussing  these  topics 
Tka  lutkod  "with  children  of  different  ages.  In  the  first  place, 
^J?^^.  it  may  be  impressed  through  repetition  that  the 
dfiw  child  in  the  kindergarten  and  primar}'  school  can- 

not possibly  by  any  sort  of  instruction  receive  marked  bene- 
fit from  a  discussion  of  his  duties  to  the  state,  for  exam- 
ple, since  his  experience  has  not  made  it  possible  for  him 
to  conceive  of  the  state  in  a  definite  way,  and  much  less  to 
realize  that  ho  bears  any  vital  relations  to  it.  One  may  lis- 
ten to  lessons  on  patriotism  given  to  young  children,  that 
not  only  fail  to  accomplish  any  good,  but  may  bo  of  jxrai- 
tive  harm,  since  the  continual  talking  about  matters  which 
are  not  appreciated  probably  dulls  the  mind  for  their  re- 
ception when  the  individual  should  be  ready  for  them.  In 
due  season  every  pupil  can  be  made  to  respond  to  instruc- 
tion in  civic  daties,  but  not  until  he  can  at  least  glimpse 
the  tmity  of  society,  and  the  responsibilities  and  duties  of 
its  members,  considering  that  each  is  the  recipient  of  many 
favors  conf en-ed  by  society  as  a  whole.  When  the  broaden- 
ing life  of  the  individual  enables  him  to  feel  these  larger 
relations,  then,  and  not  before,  is  the  time  to  introduce 
lessons  relating  thereto.  Teachers  are  apt  to  assume  that 
because  they  themselves  appreciate  the  organic  character 
of  society,  their  pupils  have  the  same  conception,  and  can 
profitably  receive  instruction  in  their  civic  duties.  But  the 
average  child  of  eight,  say,  has  and  can  gain  little  if  any 
sense  of  the  organic  cliaracter  of  society,  and  the  duties  and 
privileges  of  an  individual.  However,  in  due  ooui'se,  by  the 
age  of  twelve  at  any  rate,  it  will  be  possible  to  develop  tUfl 

1  See  R^ytrt  of  Commiuiotur  (jf  Sduetttion,  It 
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idea  clearly  in  Mb  thought,  if  he  can  begin  with  a  very 
simple  cominuuity,  and  see  the  relations  existiug  between 
the  people  therein.  Later  he  should  trace  how  these  rela- 
tions change  in  certain  respecta  as  a  community  becomee 
more  and  more  complex.  In  this  way  only  can  he  be  made 
to  realize  how  oomplntcly  hin  welfare  depends  upon  the  con- 
duct of  his  {rUows,  and  how  his  eveiy  act  influences  their 
well-being. 

The  general  principle  in  question  should  be  worked  out 
a  little  further.  The  instruction  of  pupils  in  the  elementary 
sc1h>o1  must  concern  their  immediate,  everj/-dai/^  Thepirpu 
concrete  relations  with  their  parents,  their  brothers  ""*,^'* 
and  sisters,  their  teachers,  the  servants,  their  play-  mouim- 
fellows,  their  schoolmates,  the  aged,  the  poor,  the  trfrrnaral 
unfortunate,  and  so  on.  If  this  instruction  is  made  ™^i*?.™. 
in  any  way  formal  or  conventional  or  perfunctory,  bin 
it  will  miss  the  mark  altogether;  and  this  is  the  chief 
danger  when  the  average  teacher  attempts  to  give  set  les- 
sons in  morals.  One  may  hear  such  lessons  given  in  Euro- 
pean schools  where,  as  intimated  above,  the  experiment  is 
being  tried  on  a  larger  scale  than  with  ua,  and  an  observer 
is  likely  to  feel  often  tliat  no  sul>stantial  good  results  there- 
from. Unless  a  teacher  is  an  ei^rt  in  this  delicate  work, 
he  might  better  not  attempt  it  at  all.  But  if  he  can,  with- 
out any  artificiality  or  assumed  virtue,  and  tlirough  con- 
crete study  and  skillful  suggestion,  lead  his  pupils  to  see  how 
they  are  dependent  for  practically  everj-thing  they  enjoy 
upon  the  people  with  whom  they  come  in  contact,  and  how 
vitally  they  affect  others  through  their  behavior,  and  so 
what  they  ought  to  do  and  must  do  if  all  are  to  be  made 
moat  happy,  then  his  instruction  will  probably  take  effect 
for  good.  From  first  to  last  the  teacher  must  fonnd  his 
teaching  upon  a  rational  basis.  He  must  guide  his  pupils  to 
see  that  there  is  a  sound  reason  for  every  act  that  is  de- 

uided  of  them,  whether  positively  in  the  performance  of 
4ic  and  charitable  and  patriotic  deeds,  or  negatively 
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in  the  suppression  of  acts  that  would  operate  against  the 
well-being  of  the  whole.  It  may  be  urged  again  that  our 
children  must  be  got  to  feel  that  all  are  members  of  one 
body,  and  that  no  cue  liveth  to  himself  alone  ;  every  thought 
and  every  act  has  social  bearings,  so  that  no  one  can  do 
*'  wiiatever  he  pleases,*'  except  to  choose  among  those  lines 
of  conduct  that  are  in  aooord  with  social  requirements.  Of 
course,  the  teacher  will  not  attempt  the  broadest  general- 
izations in  this  field  with  young  children ;  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  draw  them  with  the  senior  class  in  the  univer- 
sity. But  in  every  concrete  act  he  discusses  he  must  lead 
his  pupils  to  tliscem  what  ought  to  be  done,  because  of  the 
influence  of  the  act  on  the  welfare  of  otliers. 

If  this  method  should  be  followed  throughout  tlie  schools, 
we  might  succeed  in  making  our  pupils  social  winded, 
which  is  the  great  end  to  be  kept  constantly  in  view  in 
moral  instruction.  If  when  ray  pnpti  leaves  my  school  I 
shall  have  got  him  into  the  way  of  thinking  and  feeling  of 
himself  as  most  intimately  related  in  every  thought  and 
deed  to  the  people  about  him,  individually  and  collectively ; 
and  if  I  shall  have  succeeded  in  developing  in  him  an 
appreciation  of  why  certain  modes  of  behavior  have  been 
insisted  upon  by  the  race,  and  why  moral  conduct,  in  the 
large  if  not  in  details,  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  per- 
petuity  of  society,  and  so  for  the  promotion  of  the  well- 
being  of  each  individual, — if  I  can  equip  my  pupil  with 
tliese  ideas,  and  make  them  effective  through,  appropriate 
feelings,  I  shall  have  done  the  most  I  possibly  can  for  him 
in  his  mcml  instruction. 

Now,  this  is  what  one  misses  in  the  moral  instruction  ho 
observes  in  many,  at  least,  of  the  schools.  The  children 
learn  mtm  ex  cathedra  fashion  how  they  should  conduct  them- 
selves at  table,  say,  or  on  the  street,  and  the  like  ;  but  they 
do  not  see  very  clearly  why  courtesy  and  self-restraint  and 
Bimilar  virtues  are  absolutely  essentiaL  They  are  left  with 
the  impression  that  they  are  expected  to  deport  themselves 
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in  certain  ways  because  it  is  the  custom,  or  is  more  or  less 
arbitrarily  deraauded  of  tbem  by  their  elders ;  but  whether 
the  custom  is  rational  and  so  just  does  not  appear.  Such 
instruction  fails  to  take  a  firm  hold  on  either  the  intellect 
or  the  feelings ;  and  while  some  good  may  be  accomplished 
by  it,  still  it  is  in  considerable  ]xirt  fruitless. 

Before  closing  this  topic  a  word  should  be  ssjd  regarding 
special  instruction  during  the  critical  period  of  adolescence. 
Now  Is  the  time  to  make  most  proraiuent  the  rea-  Koraiia- 
sonableness  of  honor  in  all  relations  of  life,  and  J^^'^q. 
the  necessity  for  altruism,  heroism,  patriotism,  i*waiwt 
industry,  and  so  on.  The  skillf  ul  teacher  can  lead  any  ado- 
lescent pupil  to  see  that  those  nations  in  which  the  funda^ 
mental  moral  attitudes  are  most  prominent  are  the  strongest, 
the  most  progressive,  and  the  happiest.  It  can  also  be  made 
evident  that  an  individual  cannot  live  either  a  happy  or  a  sao- 
cessful  life  who  dues  not  realize  in  his  own  conduct  the  moral 
ideals  of  his  times.  The  rea&onablenes»  of  moral  conduct 
most  be  made  especially  prominent  with  the  adolescent; 
and,  too,  his  moral  impidses  must  be  enriched  by  an  abun- 
dance of  literature  in  which  the  moral  life  is  depicted  in  a 
concrete,  vivid,  and  attractive  way.  We  need  to  go  care- 
fully over  all  the  world's  literature,  and  determine  what  is 
most  fruitful  in  moral  suggestiveaess  for  the  adolescent. 

Fajrticular  heed  must,  of  course,  be  paid  to  the  develop- 
ment in  the  adolescent  of  sentiment  for  the  opposite  sex,  and 
the  necessity  of  directing  the  attention  away  from  primary 
sex  activities,  through  centring  it  on  all  the  higher  manifes- 
tations of  love,  honor,  and  devotion.  We  must  work  in  this 
critical  field  almost  wholly  through  suggestion;  we  must 
keep  the  mind  of  youth  filled  with  concrete  types  of  purity, 
genuineness,  heroism,  and  chivalry  of  the  highest  kind,  as 
r  displayed  in  all  the  complex  situations  of  daily  life.  This  is 
lie  sort  of  experience  that  will  count  for  most  in  radiating, 
refining,  and  idealizing  the  impulses  pertaining  to  sex.  We 

mot  accomplish  a  great  deal  through  explicit  instruction 
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regarding  the  special  morality  of  sex  relations;  indeed,  such 
instructiou  bos  been  known  to  exert  a  morbid  inBuence  upon 
hypersensitive  adulcsccuts.  The  most  effuutive  method  of 
ountrol  of  wrong  action  in  this  iield  in  by  utilizing  in  moral 
activities  the  energies  which  otherwise  would  nouri&h  such 
action.  It  is  a  question  of  the  direction  in  which  the  forces 
of  the  organism  shall  b«  expended.  Mere  prohibitive  in- 
struction, or  even  positi\'e  instruction  which  makes  ideals 
promineut,  but  which  leaves  the  attention  unuceupied,  and 
furnishes  no  strong  incentives  to  wholesome  conduct,  most 
prove  ineffective  in  the  main.  In  our  country  to-day  there 
is  danger  in  some  quarters  of  teachers  resting  content  with 
more  or  less  formal  lessons  on  the  special  problems  of  adoles- 
cence, thinking  that  knowledge  alone  will  inhibit  undesir- 
able conduct  Observation  of  tlie  phenomena  of  daily  life 
should  show  any  person  how  false  is  this  doctrine. 

Students  of  human  nature  in  all  times  hnre  nr^nl  tbe  necessitj  of 
education  id  developing  social  eCBciencj.  Tbe  need  for  iipecific  social 
tnuning  uises  oat  of  tin  child's  ioability  to  adapt  himself 
readily  and  effectiveljr  to  the  more  vital  phases  of  tbe  social 
eDTironment  into  which  he  is  bom.  The  yoon];^  child  seems  to  be  about 
on  a  par  with  primitive  man  in  his  social  attitades  ;  and  his  edncation 
most  bring  him  into  harmony  with  tbe  costoms,  ideals,  and  iostitations 
of  prc»eni-day  society.  Intense  individaalistic  feelings  nnd  .xctions  must 
be  brought  under  control,  and  cooperation  Diost  Urgely  take  tbe  place 
of  original  tendencies  to  opposition  and  aggression. 

E4veative  experience  in  a  variety  of  typical  social  situations  is  the 
flnt  reqnisite.  Ktile^  and  precepts  of  social  condact  without  actual 
■ooial  practice  are  of  Uttle  educative  value.  In  crucial  moments  babitSi 
motor  tendencies,  and  not  verbally  memorized  theories,  determine  the 
individual's  conduct 

Tbe  only  child  in  a  fsmily  ordinarily  does  not  bare  tbe  give-«nd-taks  ' 
experienoes  with  his  fellows  neoessary  for  tbe  development  of  sooial 
insigbt  aod  a  spirit  of  oooperatioa,  and  hence  hs  rarely  beoomea  a  really  < 
efficient  citizen  and  agreeable  friend  and  neighbor.  Hard  knocks  re- 
salting  from  concrete  expterience  in  social  adjnstment  are  essential  to 
effective  Icaming  of  ethical  and  isoral  principles.  Only  tbrongh  give 
and  take  in  social  situationa  ooa  tb»  novice  acquire  either  self-assertion 
or  self-restroint- 

Tbe  present-day  tendency  among  os  is  to  give  children  larger  oppor- 
tonities  for  gaining  helpful  experieao*  dorinr  Om  fomiatlre  period. 
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Tbe  time  for  vital  social  cdacatioa  is  before  matoritj  is  readied. 
Aft«r  aduleBceuce  the  iudividual  becomes  leUtirely  stable  aud  dod- 
adaptK-e. 

Mere  gregariousneM  is  oot  mffieient  for  social  development.   Tbe 

iodividual  uiuat  have  occasions  to  organiie  aod  reflect  upoo  hii  expe> 

LXience  in  seclustoo.  Tbe  group  tends  to  suppress  iudindualit;  bevond  a 

jiTen  point.  Nevertheless,  tbe  group  grows  in  social  efiicienc}r  tbrougb 

(•oDtribatioDs  made  by  individuals  wbo  in  certain  respects  are   dod- 

peooformisti.   Tbe  iudividual  most  gain  snggestioos  for  social  adjnst- 

ment  outside  of  tbe  group,  especially  aa  development  proceeds,  —  from 

bistory.  literature,  art,  science,  and  tbe  like. 

Social  training  must  be  dynamic  ;  static  methods  cannot  develop 
laooial  efficieitcy.  In  the  effort  to  adopt  dynamic  methods,  the  tcodency 
ay  is  toward  substituting  suggestifin  and  directiun  for  mere  sup- 
preesioo.   At  best,  negation  carried  to  tbe  extreme  can  make  of  tbe 
iudividual  only  a  follower,  never  a  leader. 

The  public  school,  as  it  exists  among  ns,  is  of  service  mainly  in  tbe 
I  development  of  certain  social  virtues  of  seeondary  importance,  after 
all,  in  effective  social  adjostment.  The  school  is  conducted  largely  on 
tbe  plan  of  social  isolation.  Communication,  cooperation,  participation 
are  to  a  considerable  extent  eliminated.  Tbe  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  the  school  should  be  based  primarily  on  the  principle  of  self- 
guidanco. 

The  ideal  in  social  training  is  partly  realized  in  tbe  kindergnrten. 
I  The  aim  here  is  to  have  children  learn,  through  give-and-take  relations 
with  associates,  what  sort  of  conduct  will  best  promote  the  happinesB 
of  all. 

Specific  instraction  in  morality  can  only  supplement  the  prereqaisito 
of  vital  social  experience.  The  child  in  tbe  kindergarten  and  primary 
school  cannot  receive  much  benefit  from  the  discussion  of  civic  duties, 
■ay.  Not  until  his  broadening  life  enables  him  to  feet  these  larger  re* 
lations  is  he  prepared  for  the  reception  of  civic  ideas.  For  young  chil- 
dren there  mast  bo  no  formal,  conventional  lessons  in  morals ;  suob 
lessons  mast  be  based  on  and  grow  out  of  the  children's  concrete 
L  foetal  experience. 

The  child  mnst  be  led  to  see  the  reason  for  every  act,  positive  or 
negative,  demanded  of  him.  Pupils  should  be  made  to  appreciate  tliat 
all  are  members  of  one  body.  The  reasonableness  of  moral  laws  must 
be  made  especially  prominent  for  the  adolescent.  Wis  moral  impulses 
must  be  quickened  and  enriched  by  tbe  befit  literature  di^picting  moral 
life  in  a  concrete  and  attractive  way.  The  mind  of  tbe  youth  should 
be  kept  Ailed  with  concrete  types  of  purity,  genuineness,  heroism,  and 
ohivalry  of  the  highest  kind.  Not  prohibition  nor  even  positive  instme- 
<tt  rather  keeping  the  attention  occupied  in  the  right  way,  is  tbe 
prime  importance  at  this  time. 
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THE  CRITICAL  PESIOD 

The  teudaicj  of  grovn  people  to  dnl  wxtli  an  tn£uit  in  the 
li|^  of  Hhit  own  ttdalt  experienees  is  isdiekted.  anMMig  oiber 
VHfe^ira  ^^T*>  fay  the  signtfinnwe  they  attadi  to  his  exj 
—i*""      noDs  of  diasatisfaetion  with  die  eoane  of  events  | 
in  his  cUily  life.  The  Botlher  k  alwan  sorelj*  af- 


flicted wbeoerer  she  is  herself  i 
she  inatinetiTeiy  feeb  thst  the 


L  toteais.  and 
BBst  be  true  of  her  j 


child.  Meet  of  na  think  we  ahoold,  as  s  rale,  do  eTerythin^i 
in  oar  power  to  give  coufort  to  an  adult  in  distoeas,  aztd  we 


aM>i1» 


'  wheneirer  he  ihows  i 


,  to  trees  the  infant  in  a 
;  of  discomf  ortk  It 


is  qoite  distorbang  to  manj  adalts,  particularly  thoee  who 
are  retieved  from  a  life  of  hard,  erode  labor  in  the  fttrugg 
fior  pfaysicel  eacistcace,  to  bear  a  babe  ctying.  for  they  feel  it  j 
most  be  suffering  severely ;  and  tbey  will  go  to  great  kn^ 
to  ease  his  hardens  wbeoerer  he  utters  a  Dote  of  disqnietode*] 
Ooimueaaes  will  fly  to  his  cradle,  and  icapuud  to  his  lameo- 
tatioBS  with  soothing  tones  and  oaresKS,  no  matter  s^iat 
■Mj  be  tin  caose  of  his  pntestatioas.  In  a  large  proportian 
of  oKidCTB  vrbaa  homes,  a  wooian  is  engaged  to  gire  berseU 
wholly  to  the  serriee  of  the  child,  and  she  most  be  erer 
ready  to  do  his  bidding.  It  is  important  for  the  reader  to 
appreeiate  that  it  is  not  the  duty  of  this  caretaker  to  trmn 
Ae  diild  so  much  as  to  «erre  him.  Utthl^>pily,  as  we  have 
alraa^seen  in  preoeding  ehapters,  theehiU  will  normally 
take  undne  adrantage  of  tftose  whom  he  can  command,  — 
not  porposefullr,  or  malicioo^,  of  eoorse,  bat  instinotively. 
EUsevfaere  it  has  been  intimated  that  every  child  is  a  bully 
fay  birth ;  whidi  means  that  it  is  his  ambttioa  to  secure  all 
dawahle  things  and  priiileges  for  himself,  wtthoot 
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gard  for  the  feelings  and  rights  of  others.  The  child  is,  not 
reflectively  hut  impulsively,  an  egoist,  using  this  term  in  the 
popular  sense.  He  is  not  "  to  blame  "  for  his  nelfiahnesis ;  ho 
is  simply  constructed  so  that  he  struggles  incessantly  to  add 
to  his  own  pleasures,  and  lie  makes  use  of  every  one  who, 
as  he  thinks,  can  help  him  to  attain  his  ends. 

The  child  is  adept  in  the  employment  of  effective  artifices 
bo  induce  others  to  serve  him.  Few  mothers  or  nurses  in 
preaent^lay  urban  life,  when  the  sensibilities  have  Tbcouidas 
become  so  acute,  can  long  resist  the  aqnalliug  of  ^[|J^^,,^ 
a  vigorous  and  "determined"  child.  Sooner  or  cwrtaiwrB 
later,  if  he  be  persevering,  his  caretakers  will  yield  to  his 
entreaties.  An  angry,  or  even  a  "spunky"  child,  who  ex- 
presses his  feeling  vocally,  is  very  trying  to  the  nerves  of 
most  adults  in  tLese  days,  except  people  with  rather  primi- 
tive susceptibilities ;  and  it  is  instructive  to  observe  the  effect 
upon  his  trainers  of  this  forceful  method  of  coercion.  Many 
children,  making  their  first  trials  in  Intimidation,  manifest 
a  persistency  in  their  efforts,  and  a  mastery  of  a  wide  range 
of  coercive  measures  in  the  face  of  an  obstinate  en^Tronment, 
which,  viewed  from  one  standpoint,  are  worthy  of  great  ad- 
miration. Even  the  untaught  and  inexperienced  child  is  a 
real  expert  in  the  art  of  teasing  for  what  he  wishes.  Nature 
has  equipped  him  with  means  for  practicing  this  mode  o£ 
compulsion,  which  give  him  extraordinary  power  in  influ- 
encing the  people  who  determine  his  welfare.  There  is  a 
subtle  force  in  an  indefatigable  child's  importuning,  which 
strikes  into  the  vitals  of  the  hesitating  adult;  and  if  the 
latter  does  not  put  an  end  to  the  teasing  without  delay,  the 
chances  are  he  will  capitulate  If  the  siege  is  long  continued. 

In  saying  that  the  child's  squalling  Is  insignificant,  it  is 
not  intended  to  imply  that  it  is  not  of  service  in  arousing 
those  who  hear  it,  and  enlisting  their  sympathy ;  but  it  does 
not  necessarily  denote  that  the  ohild  is  in  real  need.  Doubt- 
1..,  It  ^  instinct  to  cry  upon  slight  provocation  Is  a  more  or 
ary  trait,  lastkg  over  from  a  time  when  there 
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were  not  so  many  incitements  to  the  child's  curiosity  and 
desire  for  novel  experience  as  there  are  in  modern  complex 
society.  When  life  consisted  mainly  in  a  struggle  for  physical 
survival,  and  the  child's  wants  were  confined  to  the  securing 
of  food  and  protection  fi'om  physical  pain,  then  bis  crying 
might  have  heen  properly  adjuste<l  to  his  actiuil  necessities  ; 
—  it  might  have  been  truly  signiiicant.  Further,  in  primi- 
tive life  adults  are  not  so  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the  young 
as  they  are  in  modem  society,  so  that  in  those  times  it  re- 
quired more  vigorous  and  frequent  appeals  from  the  child 
to  stimulate  his  caretakers  to  give  him  proper  attention  than 
it  requires  in  modern  society.  Under  present-day  conditions, 
then,  when  adults  have  more  leisure  than  of  old,  and  have 
become  highly  sensitized  to  expressions  of  pain  or  desire  in 
any  form,  the  child's  demonstrations,  suited  to  other  times, 
tend  normally  to  produce  reactions  out  of  all  proportion  to 
their  importance.  And  here  appears  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  in  social  education  ;  in  a  highly  responsive  society 
the  sympatliies  (and  also  the  irritations)  of  adults  are  likely 
to  be  too  easily  aroused  by  the  young  in  many  of  their  ex- 
pressions. In  simple  terms,  the  yoimg  child  wants  every- 
thing he  sees,  and  the  tendency  of  the  adult  (not  all  adults, 
but  the  type  increases  in  numbers  as  the  race  develops)  is 
to  jneld  to  him  so  that  he  may  not  be  '*  unhappy,"  or  so  that 
he  may  cease  his  persecution. 

It  is  unquestionably  within  reason  to  say  tliat  back  of 
much  of  the  untrained  child's  squalling  there  is  nothing  at 
xisinttT'  all  serious,  of  either  a  physical  or  a  mental  cliarao- 
gjjjjjj""*  ter.  In  the  case  of  an  adult  there  is  normally  a 
npTMilan  very  complex  inhibiting  mechanism,  establitilied 
l^  experience  and  fornial  education,  against  the  shedding 
of  tears^  and  he  must  feel  deep  and  distressing  emotion  or 
keen  physical  pain  in  order  that  the  '*  floodgates  of  the 
soul'*  may  be  opened.  But  in  the  young  child  there  are 
none  of  these  subjective  restraints  ;  all  he  knows  is  to  **  let 
go  "  upon  slight  disagreeable  stimulation,  usually  an  ex- 
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presslon  of  appeal,  protest,  or  disapproval.  Tho  crying  pro- 
cess in  the  infant  is  all  ready  to  be  touched  off  at  any 
moment  by  any  sort  of  unfavorable  experience.  It  is  to  a 
large  extent  a  reflex,  and  therefore  practically  an  unmeaning 
affair,  though  it  may  stir  up  unhappy  emotions  in  the  child 
if  it  be  allowed  to  continue  for  an  indefinite  period. 

It  should  be  evident  that  the  child  who  oontinually  suc- 
ceeds in  his  pleading  and  coercing  is  a  subject  for  pity 
rather  than  congrutulution.  As  his  range  of  con-  hiwuw 
tact  and  activity  enlarges,  his  desires  increase,  of  o^ua  ta  m- 
course;  and  not  having  experienced  limitations  to  UBcoardT* 
his  demands,  he  feels  that  every  one  must  serve  **°*'^^ 
him.  He  has  not  learned  to  serve  himself,  and  so  he  has 
not  become  resourceful  or  self-reliant.  His  nurse  and  motlier 
and  governess  have  miuistered  to  bis  needs  constantly ;  and 
why  should  not  all  persons  do  the  same  ?  So  the  child  who 
has  always  ^*  Iiad  his  own  way  "  anticipates  that  he  will 
always  have  it  in  the  future.  This  is  a  simple  but  vastly 
important  principle  of  human  nature ;  what  has  been  char* 
acteristic  of  one's  experience  in  the  past  will  be  expected 
to  continue  to  bo  characteristic  of  it  in  the  future.  If  any 
adult  is  obstinate  or  negligent,  a  "tantrum  "  will  bring  him 
to  time.  Tantrums  come  "  naturally"  to  children  ;  but  they 
are  not  apt  to  endure  long  unless  the  actor  finds  that  tbey 
take  well.  The  child  is  just  an  experimenter  with  methods 
of  gaining  his  egoistic  ends ;  and  whatever  wiU  bring  the 
desired  result  most  speedily  and  effectively  is  the  thing  to 
practice  most  frequently,  of  course.  This  is  based  upon  a 
perfectly  normal  and  fundamental  principle  of  human  na- 
ture, which  determines  our  activities  at  every  period  of 
life. 

Experience  and  theory  alike  indorse  the  proposition  that 

a  child  of  five,  say,  will  not  normally  fly  into  a  passion 

whenever  he  is  opposed  in  his  designs  unless  he  has  been 

from  his  earliest  mouths  encouraged  (not  intentionally,  of 

e,  but  nevertheless  effectually)  in  this  method  of  ren- 
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dering  the  people  about  bim  amenable  to  his  control.  When 
the  uhild  h  learning  how  he  must  adjust  himself  to  people, 
and  what  is  the  most  effective  way  ol  renderiog  them  sub- 
missive, he  discovers,  let  ua  say,  that  if  he  throws  himself 
angrily  on  tJie  floor  and  screams  at  the  top  of  his  voice  when 
his  mother  resists  his  importunities,  the  latter  will  in  due 
conrse  relent,  and  do  whatever  he  commands.  Now,  it  is 
entirely  '*  natural "  that  he  should  resort  to  this  method  of 
coereiou  whenever  he  is  resisted  by  any  one.  Nature  bids 
him  to  get  what  he  wants,  and  tu  be  keen  in  detecting  the 
best  methotl  of  jux^ioinplishing  his  ends. 

In  modem  soeial  life  the  display  of  rage,  as  just  mentioned, 
is  especially  prominent,  since  we  are  passing  through  an  era 
of  child  training  by  governesses.  In  the  great  majority  of 
cases  of  angry  conflict  between  a  child  and  his  governess, 
the  mother  will  be  disturbed  when  she  hears  screaming  tu 
the  house,  and  she  will  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  little 
rebel.  Thus  tlie  bullying  tendency  is  deepened  in  the  child, 
and  it  is  not  long  before  it  extends  to  persons  outside  the 
nursery.  Let  any  inexperienced  person  study  the  regime  of 
a  present-day  nureery,  and  note  how  frt't}uently  a  youngster 
may  be  heard  saying  to  his  nurse  or  mother,  "  If  you  don*t 
give  it  to  me,  I  '11  yell,"  or  "  I  '11  kick  the  floor,"  or  « I  'U 
not  cat  my  supper,"  and  so  on  ad  lihitiim.  If  social  life 
were  more  simple  than  it  is,  so  that  the  child  might  desire 
hut  relatively  few  things  this  bullying  attitude  of  his  might 
not  be  a  serious  disadvantage  to  Jiim  or  to  liis  associates; 
hut  it  is  otherwise  with  most  of  tlie  children  whom  we 
must  train.  If  the  individual  does  not  learn  earl}'  to  be 
satisfied  with  some  small  portion  of  the  vast  variety  of  ob- 
jects in  his  environment,  he  can  scarcely  escape  constant 
conflict  witli  those  who  attempt  to  train  him.  Moreover, 
his  own  nervous  energy  will  be  wholly  inadequate  to  sustain 
him  in  all  his  demands,  unless  he  discovers  early  that  he 
must  restrain  himself  in  his  acquisitive  passion.  lU-trained 
children  in  modem  urban  communities  are  to  a  considerable 
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extent  in  a  condition  of  nervous  overstrain;^  their  lives  are 
pitched  in  too  high  a  key,  in  the  sense  that  they  are  called 
upon  to  respond  to  a  complexity  of  stimulation  quite  beyond 
their  energies.  They  do  not  sufficiently  feel  tlie  checks  to 
desire  and  its  gratification  which  alone  can  keep  response 
within  the  hounds  set  by  the  normal  supply  of  vital  force. 
While  all  children  find  it  easy  to  pi-actice  the  arts  of 
compulsion  as  indicated  above,  yet  some  employ  them  more 
persistently  and  effectively  than  others.  Two  jaajTUBBi 
hrotherS)  apparently  trained  in  exactly  the  same  oiukdhq** 

1         .      1  ...  i-i-p  -la  the  non- 

way,  may  be  cited  to  illustrate  different  types  in  oonioimiaj 

this  respect.  One,  J.,  adapts  himself  quite  i-eadily  ^^ff"*'*^ 

to  the  people  about  him.  The  primitive  impulse  to  "have 

his  own  way  "  is  in  him,  but  it  does  not  assert  itself  with 

great  rigor  on  all  occasions  against  the  action  of  father, 

mother,    teacher,   and   companions.  This   boy   will   often 

accept  suggestions  without  much  protest,  and  he  will  not 

lose  himself  in  a  rage  if  his  demands  arc  not  always  acceded 

to.  J.  *'  teases  "  to  a  certain  extent  when  those  in  authority 

refuse  his  requests,  but  he  does  not  often  keep  at  it  for 

a  long  period  until  he  irritates  all  who  may  be  near  him 

and  becomes  fatigued  himself.  It  is  comparatively  easy  for 

him  to  abandon  any  particular  thing  he  desires  and  become 

satisfied  with  a  substitute. 

But  it  is  very  different  with  the  second  boy,  U.  He  must 

have  his  own  way  on  all  occasions,  or  ho  will  make  things 

"warm"  for  everybody  within  reach.  When  he  is  blocked 

in  the  attainment  of  his  desires  his  vocal,  facial,  and  bodily 

expressions  all  reveal  intense  feeling  of  resentment,  and  he 

remains  in  this  attitude  nntil  he  either  attains  his  ends  or 

becomes  utterly  fatigued.  As  a  consequence  he  has,  up 

ODtil  his  ninth  year,  bullied  most  of  those  appointed  to 

exercise  authority  over  him.  It  is  probable  that  as  a  matter 

of  natural  endowment  his  primitive  aggressive  and  uon- 

1  Th«  antlior  hait  diMaiud  thu  matter  in  detail  in  hii  Dynamic  Fatton  m 
Education,  Put  IL 
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conforming  tendencies  arc  more  persistent  and  urgent  than 
in  the  case  of  his  brother ;  hut,  in  addition,  hiB  training 
has  been  well  calculated  to  deveiop  whatever  he  may  have 
inherited  in  this  respect.  He  was  especially  attractive  as 
a  baby,  and  this  characteristic  iusured  him  indulgence  in 
his  aggressions,  whinh  would  uot  have  been  tolerated  iu  a 
child  of  less  sesthetic  mould. 

It  is  in  some  respects  a  disadvantage  to  the  practice  of 
a  rational  educational  regime  in  modern  society  that  the 
Tiu  ouid'i  yoQiif?  child  is  so  winsome  as  he  usually  is.  If  he 
did  not  appeal  so  strongly  to  adults  they  would 
not  BO  reatUly  yield  to  his  coercion,  and  it  would 
doubtless  in  the  majority  of  cases  be  better  for 
him  in  the  end.'  Most  grown  persons  seem  to  find  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  pleasure  in  observing  an  infant  assert 
himself ;  they  apparently  think  it  is  quite  a  joke  that  a 
tiny  thing  should  show  so  much  spirit,  and  thus  they  un- 
wittingly encourage  his  rebellious  and  bullying  attitudes 
by  rewarding  him  with  their  smiles  when  he  aggresses  m 
any  way  upon  those  about  him,  or  resists  the  imposition  o£ 
authority.  Of  course,  no  physical  harm  can  come  to  any 
one  from  the  child's  aggressions  during  the  first  two  or 
three  years,  when  he  is  helpless ;  but  wheu  he  reaches  the 
age  of  eight  or  nine,  au  altogether  different  situation  arises. 
He  may  proceed  at  ten  on  exactly  the  same  principle  as  he 
did  at  two;  but  instead  of  his  expressions  being  received 
with  smiles  they  are  now  returned  with  blows,  because  he 

^  "Thoae  therafora  that  intooil  «v«r  to  govern  thetr  Cliildren,  should 
begin  whilst  they  are  Vfr3/  little,  and  look  that  th«y  perfectly  ooinply  vitli 
tbo  Will  of  their  Parents.  Would  yoa  have  your  Son  obedient  to  yoa  vhon 
past  a  Child  ;  be  irara  thfln  to  entablish  the  Authority  of  a  Father  as  toon  At 
he  ia  capable  of  Niibmisnon,  and  Dan  andentand  in  whose  Power  be  la.  If 
yon  irould  have  him  stand  in  awe  of  you,  imprint  it  iu  hia  Infancy  ;  and  as 
he  approaches  wore  to  a  Alan  admit  him  nearer  to  yonr  Familiarity  ;  so  shall 
you  tiavu  him  your  obedient  Subjuct  (as  a  iit)  whiUt  h«  is  a  Child,  and 
yoar  affectionate  Friend  when  he  is  a  Man.  For  methinks  they  mif^htily 
misplace  the  Treatment  dne  to  their  Children,  who  are  indulgent  and 
familiar  when  thoy  are  little,  but  severe  to  them  and  keep  them  at  a  dis- 
taooa  when  they  are  grown  up."  —  Locke,  Education  (Quiok),  seo.  40. 
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fieriously  interferes  with  the  privileges  and  pleasures  of 
others.  Herein  appears  the  real  problem  of  child  training 
in  the  majority  of  American  homes.  The  child  tends  to 
acquire  certain  attitudes  toward  his  social  environment 
during  the  first  two  years  of  his  life  that  he  cannot  possibly 
continue  during  his  matxirity,  without  incessant  storm  and 
stress  for  himself  and  his  associates,  and  especially  his 
trainers.  Aa  he  grows  older  the  parent,  the  teacher,  and 
the  community  are  iu  frequent  conflict  with  him  in  the 
effort  to  resist  his  predatory  ambitions,  or  to  undo  what 
was  more  or  less  thoughtlessly,  but  nevertheless  thoroughly, 
established  in  the  beginning. 

Does  this  mean  that  the  child  for  his  own  good  should 
be  dealt  with  severely  during  his  early  years?  It  has  been 
already  said  that  a  child  normally  exhibits  social  and  desir- 
able as  well  as  anti-social  and  undesirable  traits ;  and  if  his 
trainers  should  from  the  start  reward  the  former  with  their 
caresses,  while  manifesting  in  an  explicit  manner  displeiu 
sure  at  the  latter,  he  would  be  aided  in  learning  rightly  to 
appraise  different  kinds  of  actions.  The  only  way  a  child 
can  discover  that  certain  sorts  of  conduct  are  wrong  is  that 
they  are  effectively  resented  by  the  people  about  him.  H© 
sees  that  they  turn  out  ill  for  him,  so  they  must  be  abandoned. 

It  seems  apparent  that,  speaking  generally,  a  child  will 
be  far  happier  in  the  end  if  he  is  from  the  beginning  resisted 
in  his  wrong-doing,  rather  than  if  he  is  allowed,  oaatoraitr 
for  the  sake  of  immediate  peace,  to  continue  In  his  MBestiiiio 
erring  ways.  A  child  has  a  right  to  be  brought  up  oriMiai 
under  a  vigorous  r<5girae,  in  which  a  clear  line  of  ^•"-*«^« 
demarcation  is  made  between  what  is  good  and  to  be  indulged, 
and  what  is  evil  and  to  be  avoided.  Children  who  develop 
under  such  a  regimen  are  unquestionably  much  happier  than 
those  who  are  trained  under  a  system  in  which  there  is  no 
explicit  distinction  between  actions  of  varying  values.  In 
speaking  in  this  manner  it  is  not  intended  to  attach  great 
value  to  the  direct  prohibition  of  wrong  action,  and  espo- 
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elally  not  the  suppression  of  spontaneity^  in  the  attempt  thus 
to  prevent  wrong  conduct  by  placing  a  penalty  on  action  of 
every  sort.'  Cei-tainly  the  beat  results  in  training  will  be 
obtained  if  chief  stress  is  laid  upon  desirable  conduct,  a 
point  which  requires  a  separate  chapter  for  its  proper  con- 
sideration. But  it  may  be  said  here  that  wc  must  encourage 
the  child  in  every  way  we  can  in  the  performance  of  social 
actions,  "We  must  endeavor  to  make  right  conduct  attractive, 
BO  that  it  will  claim  his  attention  and  determine  the  flow  of 
his  energy.  That  is  to  say^  the  method  of  training  must  be 
positive^  not  negative  to  any  considerable  extent ;  though  it 
probably  is  impossible  to  avoid  a  minimum  amount  of  con- 
flict with  the  average  child  who  is  expressing  himself  in  all 
directions,  and  whose  impulses  will  be  ui^ut  in  wrong  as 
in  right  dii'eotions,  until  the  energy  which  supports  them  is 
drafted  into  other  channels,  according  to  processes  sketched 
elsewhere. 

Of  the  cla.<;8ic  writers  on  Kducation,  Locke  more  than  any 
other  believed  in  the  prophylactic  value  of  resistance  to  the 
cbild^s  aggressive  and  coercive  tendencies  in  the  early  years, 
until  he  acquired  the  attitude  of  ready  submission,  to  the 
will  of  parent  or  teacher  or  other  person  in  authority.  We 
may  glance  at  his  view  here,  with  indorsement  of  the  essential 
principle  involved,  though  we  shall  later  bring  the  principle 
of  positive  education  into  greater  prominence  than  Locke 
has  done.  He  goes  on  to  say '  of  the  training  of  children :  — 

A  Compliance  and  Suppleness  of  their  Wills,  being  by  a  steady 
Hand  introduc'd  by  Parents,  before  Children  have  Memories  to 
retun  the  Beginnings  of  It,  will  seem  natural  to  them,  and  work 
afterwards  in  them,  as  if  it  were  so,  preventing  all  Occasions  of 
struggling  or  repining.  The  only  care  is,  thai  it  be  begun  early, 

1  Tbe  prcwnt  writer,  in  bu  Dynamic  Faetart  in  Sducatton,  Pmri  I,  hms 
disuuwt'd  at  lun^h  the  aodve  nature  an^  aeedfl  of  okildhoDcl  and  youtli,  and 
thi)  ubaolute  nec«Baitf  of  proriding'  opportunitiBS  for  the  indulg;«nce  of  their 
dynamic  teadencifii,  ao  that  ha  does  not  four  that  he  trill  JQltly  b9  acciuod  ot 
OTffin^  a  mere  Htatio,  prohibitivo  system  of  trainiDg. 

>  hoektf  Education  (Qiiiok),  p.  29. 


and  inflexibly  kept  to  'till  Awe  und  Respect  be  grown  familiar, 
and  tliere  appears  not  the  least  Reluctaiicy  in  the  Submission  and 
ready  Obedience  of  their  Minds.  When  the  Reverence  is  thus 
once  established  (which  it  must  be  early,  or  else  it  will  cost  Pains 
and  Blows  to  recover  it,  and  the  more  tlie  longer  it  is  deferr'd), 
'tis  by  it,  still  mixed  with  as  much  indulgence  as  they  make  not  an 
ill  use  of,  and  not  by  Beating,  Chiding,  or  other  servile  Punish- 
Tnenis,  they  are  for  the  fatare  to  be  govern'd  as  tiiey  giow  up  to 
more  Understanding. 

It  has  already  beea  intimated  tliat  there  are  conditions 
in  modern  life  which  render  the  carrying  out  of  these  prin- 
ciples exceptionally  difficult.  To  begin  with,  the  ,r^tiai„ 
deimuids  upon  the  time  and  energy  of  women,  in  ftrtasuw 
urban  communities  especially,  have  become  so  HeuLtnin- 
pressing  that  some  mothers  are  compelled  to  place  *"* 
their  children's  training  in  the  hands  of  a  hired  substitute, 
while  other  mothers  have  no  choice  but  to  turn  their  off- 
spring on  to  the  street.  Leaving  aside  for  the  present  the 
problem  of  social  training  on  the  street,  we  may  take  up 
again  the  question  of  the  function  of  the  governess  in  social 
education.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  we  are,  in  our 
cities  at  any  rate,  going  extensively  into  the  business  of 
rearing  governess-bred  children.  Doubtless  in  some  respects 
this  is  of  advantage  in  social  training ;  the  governess  often 
relieves  the  mother  so  that  she  may  touch  the  social  life 
outside,  and  bring  its  lessons  back  to  her  children.  But 
this  regime  has  serious  limitations.  In  the  unsympathetic, 
mechanical,  reaourcelesa  governess  the  young  will  have 
an  uninspiring  taskmaster,  and  such  an  one  will  develop 
antagonistic  impulses  in  her  charges.  The  children  in  The 
Golden  Age^  The  Would-Be-Goodsy  The  Treasure  Seeh- 
ers,  and  similar  accounts  of  normal  child-life,  are  continu- 
ally expressing  the  antipathy  they  feel  for  this  sort  of 
person,  and  they  are  ever  plotting  to  resist  her  authority. 
Is  not  this  a  good  introduction  to  resistance,  or  at  least  in- 
difference, to  the  established  order  in  society  later  on  ? 

Bat  there  js  auothpr 


extremes  in  kindnesSf  —  seTUimentalism  is  a  more  appro- 
priate tenn.  She  will  do  everything  for  a  child  that  he  may 
not  become  offended  at  her.  She  will  bear  all  Instilta  from 
him  ;  abe  will  endure  all  bullying ;  in  short,  she  will  be  his 
obedient  servant  on  all  occasions.  She  will  be  inclined  to 
coax  and  pet  and  flatter  him,  and  this  will  lead  the  young 
autocrat  to  assume  a  wrong  attitude  toward  people  in  gen* 
eral ;  for  it  is  inevitable  that  the  child  who  acquires  the 
habit  of  browbeating  his  governess  will  try  to  make  his 
methods  work  with  every  oue  else.  The  interest  of  the  gov- 
erness iu  the  child  is  really  fur  the  moment,  not  for  eter- 
nity ;  she  desires  things  to  move  on  to-<lay  with  as  little 
friction  as  possible,  and  thus  she  develops  friction,  as  it 
were,  for  the  morrow.  Herein  lies  the  chief  source  of  mis- 
chief in  ail  training  by  those  whoso  responsibibty  is  for  the 
hour  ouly.  They  do  not  keep  in  yiew  the  whole  span  of 
tlie  individual's  life,  and  so  they  do  not  take  into  account 
the  remote  effects  of  their  methods. 

Then,  when  the  authority  to  settle  finally  questions  of 
conduct  is  located  in  some  person  other  than  the  one  who 
habitually  deals  with  a  child,  there  is  certain  to  be  trouble 
ahead.  The  tendency  of  the  child  when  resisted  is  always  to 
pull  away  from  the  person  who  is  dealing  with  bim,  and 
petition  higher  powers  to  protect  him  or  to  aid  him  in  his 
resistance  or  aggression.  As  intimated  elsewhere,  a  parent 
who  comes  upon  a  scene  of  conflict  between  a  child  and  his 
trainer  will  usually  sympathize  with  the  former.  It  is,  of 
course,  a  matter  of  instinctive  response  mainly ;  reflection 
generally  plays  no  part  in  such  a  situation.  Adults  tend  to 
side  with  the  weaker  individual  in  any  contest ;  and  then  the 
child  is  so  demonstrative  in  his  expressions,  while  the  trainer 
is  comparatively  calm  and  inexpressive,  that  the  bystander 
can  with  diflSculty  avoid  feeling  that  the  former  must  be  the 
aggrieved  individual.  In  modern  society'  adult  sentiments 
are  exceedingly  responsive  to  tears  and  other  expressions  of 
discomfort,  and  in  a  more  or  less  ir  take  the 
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part  of  the  rebellious  or  aggressive  oliild  as  against  his 
trainer,  provided  wc  come  on  the  .scene  when  the  conHict 
is  in  progress,  and  do  not  appreciate  all  the  circumstances 
leading  up  to  it. 

So  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  secure  effective  social 
edaeation  where  the  person  who  is  charged  with  the  care  of 
chililren  does  not  feel  absolutely  free  to  deal  with  them  in 
the  manner  required  to  develop  in  tliem  respect  for  and 
ready  compliance  with  social  law.  The  trainer  must  feel  that 
he  has  final  authority ;  that  there  can  be  no  appeal ;  and  the 
child  must  realize  this,  so  that  he  will  not  be  in  a  resistant 
attitude,  thinking  he  can  gain  the  assistance  of  some  one 
higher  up.  When  the  parent,  or  principal  of  a  school  either, 
delegates  the  training  to  a  governess  or  a  teacher,  and  then 
reserves  for  himself  the  right  of  enforcement  of  rules  of 
conduct  when  there  is  conflict,  only  disharmony  and  inefH- 
ciency  can  ensue.  One  who  puts  the  education  of  his  chil- 
dren in  the  hands  of  another  must  refuse  absolutely  to 
interfere  for  the  time  being;  in  no  other  way  can  teacher 
and  pupil  be  put  into  the  right  attitude  toward  oue  another, 
so  that  the  latter  may  grow  in  ready  observance  of  social 
regulations,  expressed  or  implied  in  his  daily  adjustments. 

On  account  of  its  importance  the  principle  under  discus- 
sion is  worthy  of  mucli  emphasis,  and  so  we  may  look  at  it 
from  another  standpoint.  The  presence  about  the  Disp«ra»i 
child  of  many  adults  who  claim  some  rights  in  his  *s,[i^^Q(,i 
training  renders  it  difficult  to  deal  with  him  effect-  ■**°'"^  "^^* 
ively,  because  of  the  sentimeutal  attitudes  of  mere  tibis 
onlookers  in  cases  of  conflict.  Hera  arises  a  situation,  let  ua 
say,  where  a  teac^her  thinks  a  pupil  needs  t«  be  disciplined. 
A  bystander  who  has  not  participated  in  the  events  from 
the  start  is  not  likely  to  have  any  of  the  feelings  appropriate 
to  the  occasion,  if  the  child  now  be  penalized  in  ajiy  way, 
and  if  he  appeals  to  this  third  person,  the  latter's  sympathies 
"Ul  be  stliTcd,  and  ho  can  liarJly  prevent  expressing  them 
jc  child's  favor,  So  the  latter  becomes  confirmed  in  the 
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notion  that  he  has  been  unjustly  treated,  and  thus  all  the 
virtue  of  his  discipline  has  been  lost.  Unless  the  entire 
social  environment  interprets  the  moral  law  in  any  situation 
in  the  same  way  without  hesitancy  or  qualiiicat^ORf  the  child 
cannot  gain  the  idea  of  its  rightfiUness  and  inevitableness, 
which  is  essential  for  healthfid  social  development.  Unhap- 
pily this  principle  is  frequently  not  observed  in  either  the 
home  or  the  sehool. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  children  are 
really  happier  and  receive  better  training  when  the  adults 
about  them  are  at  work,  and  they  are  themselves  at  play, 
than  when  persona  are  specially  provided  to  serve  and  to 
entertain  them.  In  popular  terms  a  child's  nature  will  not 
endure  being  entertained  without  being  spoiled.  Adults  may 
plan  a  course  of  action  for  the  child ;  they  may  give  him 
materials  to  work  with ;  but  then  they  must  retire  and  let 
things  work  themselves  out.  There  is  no  doubting  the  fact 
that  a  mother  doing  her  own  work  with  a  half-dozen  chil- 
dren about  her  often  gives  them  more  effective  social  lessons 
than  does  she  who  has  but  one  child,  but  who  keeps  a  retinn© 
of  servants  to  attend  to  hla  "•  needs,"  as  though  he  had  any 
real  need  but  opportunity  to  do  for  himself,  A  cliild  can 
hardly  learn  obedience  readily  from  people  paid  to  teach  it 
to  him  as  a  matter  of  principle.  The  only  justification  for 
obedience,  and  the  only  consideration  which  makes  leasons 
in  obedience  really  effective,  is  that  the  necessary  work  of 
the  home  or  school  may  be  accomplished  without  unneces- 
sary disturbance  to  any  one.  But  if  there  is  no  work  being 
done  by  those  who  deal  with  the  child  he  will  be  governed 
accordingly,  though  ho  may  for  a  time,  for  prudential  rea- 
sons, conform  outwardly  to  rules  and  regulations,  the  nece»-J 
sity  for  which  is  never  deeply  impressed  upon  him. 

Tills  will  be  the  best  place,  perhaps,  in  which  to  speak 
of  the  general  attitude  of  the  home  and  the  school  toward 
the  child.    It  ia  becoming  fashionable  in  educational  circles  j 
to  say  that  the  school  should  be  modeled  after  the  home. 
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**  The  teacher  should  be  a  mother  to  her  pupUs  "  is  a  popu- 
lar sentiment  of  the  hour.    Doubtle^is  this  eenti-   „ 

...        TJnano* 

ment  xs  at  bottom  a  wholesome  one ;  it  stirs  in  ind  ui« 
teachers  the  kincUIer  feelings  toward  their  chil^ 
dren,  and  inclines  thern  to  take  the  point  of  view  of  the  indi- 
vidual child.  In  an  older  day  the  teacher  was  perhaps  too 
remote  from  Ms  pupils ;  he  sometimes  thought  it  was  his 
mission  to  terrorize  and  coerce  them,  rather  than  to  win  and 
to  guide  them.  Tiie  lines  of  pupils  have  apparently  fallen  in 
pleasanter  places  in  these  times;  but  is  there  any  danger  of 
the  modem  school  loaiog  some  of  those  chai-acteristics  which 
in  the  past  dilEereotiated  it  from  the  home,  and  made  it  more 
or  less  impresaive  to  the  pupil  ?  The  home  is  an  effective 
educational  agency  only  in  a  quite  restricted  sense.  Children 
in  the  home  are  not  disposed  to  apply  themselves  to  the 
larger  social  tasks  except  in  a  very  general  way.  Much  of 
what  they  gain  in  the  home  is  likely  to  be  of  immediate 
Talue  only  ;  they  are  not  on  the  whole  in  an  assimilative 
attitude  toward  a  large  part  of  that  which  will  be  of  ser- 
vice in  the  complex  situations  of  mature  life.  Children  who 
are  taught  to  read,  write,  spell,  and  cipher  in  their  homes 
have  to  be  literally  driven  to  their  t^asks.  The  environment 
of  the  home  strongly  urges  the  child  to  more  general  and 
lively  activities  than  are  involved  in  mastering  much  of  what 
^e  school  must  put  him  in  possession  of.  Try  to  imagine 
a  mother  of  forty  children  teaching  them  in  the,  home  all 
the  detailed  knowledge  and  art  which  they  must  acijuire  in 
order  to  adjust  themselves  effectively  to  modem  complex 
life.  Most  mothers  have  their  hands  more  than  full  when 
they  attempt  to  teach  even  one  child.  And  the  chief  diffi- 
culty is  that  the  child's  attitudes  toward  his  mother  and 
ever^-thiog  in  his  home  have  in  a  measure  unfitted  him  for 
the  sort  of  effort  demanded  of  him  in  mastering  a  lai^ 
part  of  what  the  school  must  teach. 

AVhen  the  child  goes  to  school  he  must,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  assume  a  somewhat  different  attitude  toward  the  life 
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there  from  that  which  he  has  assumed  toward  the  activities 
of  the  street  and  the  home,  8o  that  for  the  time  his  extra- 
Hchool  interests  may  be  suppressed,  and  he  may  put  himself 
In  a  docile  frame  of  mtnd  toward  the  interests  and  activi- 
ties of  the  school.  lu  the  home  the  child  is  more  or  less  of 
a  boss,  in  a  good  sense ;  that  is  to  say,  he  is  striving  con- 
stantly to  carry  out  his  own  plans,  and  make  his  conceptions 
potent  in  the  world.  But  in  the  school  be  must  be  more  of 
a  learner ;  he  must  respect  tlie  teacher,  and  keep  himself 
always  in  an  assimilative  relation  toward  her.  So  she  must 
seem  a  trifle  remote  from  him,  aud  the  whole  life  of  the  school 
must  tend  to  awaken  a  feeling  of  lugh  regard  in  him.  It 
must  not  seem  too  familiar,  or  ordinary.  There  must  bo 
some  impressive  ceremony  in  the  school,  so  that  the  child 
may  feel  that  it  is  distinguished  from  all  his  outside  life. 
This  sort  of  thing  can  be  carried  too  far ;  but  it  is  a  serious 
mistake  to  have  none  of  it.  When  one  seeks  to  develop  a 
respect  for  anything,  be  must  remove  it  a  little  from  the 
merely  ordinary ;  even  adults  are  influenced  in  their  atti- 
tudes toward  institutions  by  a  certain  amount  of  appropriato 
ceremony.  This  is  one  reason  why  there  is  pomp  and  cere- 
mony in  every  community  at  commencement  season,  and  pro- 
perly so.  Young  children  are  particularly  in  need  of  visible 
signs  which  suggest  greatness  and  worth,  to  give  dignity 
and  significance  to  the  things  they  must  assimilate.  So 
while  nmkiiig  the  school  like  the  home  in  the  matter  of  its 
regard  for  the  individtud  child's  nature  and  needs,  we  must 
nevertheless  differentiate  it  from  the  home,  and  -make  it  oi 
such  a  character  that  the  moment  the  child  comes  under  its 
influence  he  will  spontaneously  assume  a  docile  attitude  to- 
ward all  its  activities. 

Our  discussion  has  led  ns  inevitably  to  the  question,  what, 

after  all,  is  true  sympathy  for  childhood?    This 
pithy  for      term  appears  to  be  used  more  frequently  than  any 

other  in  present-day  educational  speech  and  writ- 
ing.  Parents  and  teachers  are  constantly  exhorted  to  bo 
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atympatJietic  with  tlieir  charges ;  sympathy,  we  are  told,  is 
the  essential  requisite  in  child  training,  alike  in  the  home  and 
in  the  school.  Without  it  all  one's  inatniction  falls  npon 
arid  soil,  and  the  instructor  becomes  as  sounding  brass  and 
a  tinkling  cymbal.  We  hear  it  said  that  childhood  must  be 
loved  and  nurtured ;  it  must  be  soothed  in  its  troubles,  and 
aided  in  everj'  way  to  carrj'  forward  its  own  enterprises. 
Frochel,  more  than  any  one  else  perhaps,  has  been  instru- 
mental in  developing  oiu*  modem  respect  and  even  rever- 
ence for  chUd-life.  Dickens  should  doubtless  be  next  men- 
tioned ;  and  then  follows  a  long  list,  —  Montague,  Locke, 
Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Spencer,  and  a  vast  number  of  con- 
temporary men  and  women.  As  a  result  of  the  labors  of  these 
great  teachers,  childhood  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  pre-jtar- 
atory  period  in  life,  as  an  epoch  of  mere  helplessness  and  im- 
maturity, to  be  passed  over  as  speedily  as  possible.  The  child 
is  not  simply  getting  rea<Iy  to  live  ;  he  is  living  in  as  real 
and  vital  a  sense  as  he  ever  will  live.  His  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings,  his  desires  and  ambitions,  his  doubts  and  beliefs,  — 
all  are  entitled  to  equal  consideration  with  those  of  the  adult. 
They  must  not  be  ignored  as  things  of  mere  transitory  value, 
nor  should  we  attempt  to  supplant  them  by  the  views  and 
ideals  and  feelings  of  maturity.  It  is  this  consciousness,  so 
marked  in  our  own  day,  of  the  importance  of  the  period  of 
childhood,  together  with  the  growing  refinement  in  feeling 
and  sensitiveness  to  j>ain,  that  has  given  rise  to  our  present 
belief  that  sympathy  is  the  most  necessary  quality  in  the 
teacher  and  the  parent. 

And  what  do  people  have  in  mind  when  they  apeak  of  a 
sympathetic  attitude  toward  the  young?  Not  so  much  in- 
6ight  into  the  tendencies  and  needs  of  a  developing  being  aa 
a  williffnesa  to  serve  klm^  to  *'  make  him  happy,"  to  assist 
him  in  attaining  his  childish  desires.  Sympathy  in  the  large 
sense  may  mean  an  appreciation  of  another's  point  of  view, 
and  an  understanding  of  the  motives  lying  hack  of  hisactions, 
without  simulating  all  his  pains  and  pleasures ;  or  it  may 
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mean  simply  the  sharing  of  another's  joys  and  s*orrow8  as 
outwaitlly  revealed*  It  is  in  this  latter  sense  tltat  many 
fceachers  and  parents  are  tcMlay  striving  to  be  ftyni|>athetic. 
One  nuiy  gti  into  huuies  and  soliools  where  he  can  see  the 
child  as  the  central  Hgure,  himself  determining  largely  the 
trend  of  events ;  while  the  adults  are  taking  their  cue  from 
him,  keeping  always  a  -"  sympathetic  "  attitude  toward  him^ 
rejoicing  with  him  in  his  successes,  praising  him  for  his 
achievements^  and  lamenting  with  him  in  his  failures.  Such 
adults  conceive  that  the  child  is  happiest  and  gets  the  most 
out  of  life  when  he  plays  the  leading  rule  all  the  time,  and 
when  they  follow  on  behind,  aiming  to  augment  his  pleasures 
and  to  diminish  his  p^ns  by  participating  in  all  of  them 
with  him. 

It  seems  highly  probable  that  this  view  of  sympathy,  and 
the  practice  of  it  in  home  and  school,  is  likely  to  1>e  the 
cause  of  some  harm  in  modem  education.  In  the 
light  of  all  that  has  gone  before,  it  may  here  be  said 
more  or  less  dogmatically  that  what  the  child  needs 
■■*^  above  all  else  from  his  parent  and  teacher  is  lead- 
ership.  The  happy  and  the  fortuuate  child  of  any  age  is 
the  one  who  is  much  of  the  time  at  least  in  the  presence  of 
leaders,  not  followers  or  flatterers.  The  child  docs  not  crave, 
nor  does  he  need,  sentimental  sympathy,  if  one  maj'  so  speak. 
Observe  the  persons  whom  children,  old  or  young,  most  en- 
joy ;  whom  they  choose  as  companions.  They  are  always  those 
wlw  can  show  them  Jiow  to  do  things^  wbo  can  help  them 
to  achieve  tasks,  and  not  simply  make  a  demonstration  over 
them  when  they  succeed  upon  tlieir  own  initiative.  Children 
do  not  enjoy  most  those  who  tend  to  pet  them  and  caress 
them  and  gush  over  them  ;  they  prefer  those  who  can  per- 
form feats  with  them  and  who  can  teach  them  new  tricks. 
Even  the  infant  appraises  doing  above  fondling,  and  he 
will  select  as  his  favorite  out  of  all  those  in  his  environment 
the  one  who  can  help  him  best  to  see  and  to  handle  the  world 
around  him.  The  yomig  child  does  not  evalute  highly  affeo- 
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tioD  whicli  expands  itself  in  mere  perBonal  expression,  no 
matter  bow  ardent  or  demonstrative  it  may  be.  Indeed,  he 
is  often  annoyed  by  such  expreasions.  Of  course,  we  all  wish 
our  asRociates  to  a{>preciat4:  our  attsiiunieutH ;  but  we  van-,  ntla- 
tively  little  for  the  appreciation  of  those  who  lack  skill  and 
leadership  themselves.  The  boy  wants  the  approval  of  the 
man  who  can  do  things  bimselft  —  who  oan  pitch  a  curved 
baU,  or  sprint  a  half  mile  in  record  time,  or  hit  the  bull's- 
eye,  or  do  with  skill  and  efHciency  anything  else  in  which 
the  boy  is  interested.  Children  of  all  ages  admire  power, 
capacity,  skill,  courage,  leaderaldpy  and  they  will  give  their 
allegiance  to  one  who  possesses  these  traits. 

The  principle  applies  in  the  schoolroom  as  well  as  outside. 
The  pupil  is  not  much  influenced  by  mere  sentimentality  in 
his  teacher.  He  really  does  not  care  for  lamentations  over 
his  misfortunes ;  what  he  wants  is  to  be  shown  a  way  to 
avoid  them  in  the  future.  He  may  not  be  the  best  teacher 
of  algebra,  say,  who  feeis  with  and  for  his  pupils  most ; 
they  are  not  seeking  for  personal  expre.ssion  of  any  sort. 
They  are  searching  for  light,  and  he  who  can  most  skill- 
fully txim  their  eyes  toward  it  is  the  one  who  has  real 
sympathy  for  them.  True  sympathy  in  a  teacher  does  not 
exhaust  itself  in  feeling;  it  seeks  to  help  the  pupil  to 
overcome  his  difficulties  most  effectually  and  economically. 
Again,  it  does  not  concern  itself  too  much  with  the  pupil's 
transient  emotional  states;  rather  it  studies  his  problems 
and  shows  him  how  to  solve  them  most  readily. 

Recently  a  teacher  was  observed  endeavoring  to  lead  a 
child  into  a  mastery  of  the  art  of  arts.  He  had  his  trials, 
as  all  pupils  have ;  but  his  own  estimate  of  his  difficulties 
was  augmented  by  the  teacher's  "sympathetic"  expressions. 
She  liad  little  skill  in  helping  the  novice  over  the  obstai^lcs 
in  his  path,  and  as  a  consequence  of  her  over-active  emotions 
he  was  losing  rather  than  gaining  groimd.  The  pupil  had 
no  deep  affection  for  his  teacher,  because  she  was  not  aid- 
ing him  in  a  strong  way  to  solve  his  problems.  This  teacher 
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should  have  thought  more  about  acquiring'  insight  and  power, 
and  leas  about  being  sympathetic  in  a  sentimental  sense. 
Indeed,  such  terms  as  strengtfu  capahiliiy^  mastery  need 
to  be  made  more  prominent  in  present-day  educational  talk 
and  writing ;  we  have  too  much  empliasized  mere  £eeling 
without  skill  and  leadership. 

The  point  to  be  impressed  is  that  at  every  period  of  life 
an  individual  is  struggling  to  achieve  things  beyond  hia 
present  attainments.  Kach  age  has  its  characteristic  ideals  ; 
but  whatever  these  may  be,  the  individual  is  always  striving 
forward  and  upwai-d.  And  the  people  who  influence  him 
deeply,  and  whom  he  likes,  are  those  who  can  help  liim  to 
get  what  he  is  after.  Sooner  or  later  he  will  come  to  de- 
spise those  who  simply  dance  to  his  music,  or  who  are  too 
anxious  about  the  state  of  his  feeling.  Even  if  a  man  is 
outwardly  more  or  less  rongh  and  indifferent  to  our  pecul- 
iar experiences,  we  still  attach  ourselves  to  him  if  be  can 
tell  us  how  to  sunuount  our  difficulties,  and  get  a  firmer 
grip  on  the  ^vorld.  Even  children  in  school  do  not  hare 
high  respect  for  the  teacher  who  permit-s  his  feelings  to 
make  him  **  easy  '*;  they  realize  that  the  man  who  will  do 
thcra  the  most  good  is  the  one  who  will  hold  them  up  to 
their  best  efforts.  We  wish  our  teachers  to  strengthen  ow 
own  weak  wills,  and  fortify  our  resolutions,  else  we  must 
fall  by  the  wayside.  Our  teachers  must  keep  their  eyes  on 
the  goal  to  be  attained  rather  than  on  us,  taking  undue 
account  of  our  every  mood.  A  surgeon  who  would  listen  to 
his  patient's  tales  of  woe,  and  whose  feelings  would  be 
much  influenced  thereby,  would  not  be  of  great  service  in 
alleviating  human  misery.  He  must  rather  keep  in  view  the 
end  to  be  achieved,  and  move  steadily  toward  it  in  tlie  most 
effective  manner.  The  principle  applies  as  well  to  the  teacher 
and  to  the  parent. 

What  has  been  said  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  excluding 
feeling  from  the  schoolroom  ;  far  from  it.  But  feeling  must 
be  subordinated  to  insight  and  power  and  leadership.  Given 
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these  latter  qualities  in  the  teacher,  there  will  be  little  dan- 
ger that  sentimeut  will  become  too  active ;  but  laoking 
these  qualities,  an  exce&a  of  emotion  will  do  more  harm  than 
good  in  the  Bocial  training  of  the  child. 


B^nmi 


Most  adults  are  inclioed  to  interpret  tho  expressions  of  iofants  io  tho 
light  of  their  own  experience,  which  usnolly'  results  more  or  less  disas- 
trously in  the  stNiial  training  of  tbe  iudividua].  Tho  child  is 
an  expert  in  the  art  of  teasiiijj.  The  ery  in  infancy  is  mostly 
reflex  ;  ic  is  a  rudiuieutary  trait,  lasting-  over  from  the  time  when  the 
struggle  for  physical  surrivat  was  the  dominant  thing  in  life.  In  mod- 
em society  the  child's  demonstrations  tend  normally  to  produce  reac- 
tions on  the  part  of  adults  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  importance. 

The  hultying  tendency,  inhom  in  the  child,  is  preserved  and  ex- 
tended by  letting  him  always  *' have  his  own  way."  The  child  should, 
for  his  own  welfare  jw  well  as  for  that  of  hig  associates,  learn  early  to 
restrain  his  desires,  and  be  aatisfied  with  a  portion  of  all  the  varied 
objects  in  his  enviroiimeDb.  Ill-trained  children  in  modern  life  endeavor 
to  respond  to  too  many  sorts  and  too  great  a  complexity  of  slimula- 
tioDs;  cousoquentty  they  are,  as  a  rale,  in  a  condition  of  nervous  over- 
strain. 

Children  differ  in  their  persistency  in  practicing  the  art  of  coercion 
of  those  in  authority  over  thotn.  This  is  due  in  part  to  a  difference  in 
native  aggressiveness,  and  in  part  to  a  dilt'erence  in  training. 

Because  of  his  winsumeneHs,  adults  in  moilem  sot'ietj  are  apt  to  yield 
readily  to  the  child's  coercions.  This  but  encourages  him  in  his  non- 
social  attitudes.  A  child's  social  and  ethical  attitudes  should  from  the 
beginning  he  encouraged  in  every  way ;  while  bis  anti-social,  and  there- 
fore undesirable,  traits  should  he  effectually  resented,  so  that  be  may 
acquire  the  datn  for  properly  appraising  different  kinds  of  actions,  ^ot 
the  direct  prohibition  of  wrong  conduct,  but  the  stimulation  of  social 
action  ta  tho  really  vital  method  of  training.  Right  attitudes  mast  be 
made  attractive;  this  is  the  Arat  law  in  social  education. 

The  unsympathetic,  mechanical,  rcsouroelcss  governess  is  an  uninspir- 
ing fcaakmnnter,  and  sho  is  likely  to  develop  in  her  t^hiklren  reniHtance 
to  rather  than  observance  of  social  regulations.  On  tlie  other  hand,  tho 
goremesa  who  goes  to  extremes  in  kindnesn  is  apt  to  cultivate  in  her 
charges  the  native  tendency  to  bully.  Effective  social  education  cannot 
be  secured  unless  the  trainer  takes  account  of  the  attitudes  of  his  chil- 
dren in  maturity  rather  than  at  the  moment.  Further,  he  must  have 
final  authority  to  deal  with  those  whom  he  trains,  so  as  to  develop  in 
'*  set  for  and  ready  compliance  with  law.  llie  entire  social  bu-'- 

terpret  tlie  social  law  iu  any  situation  in  the  same 
vill  not  gain  the  idea  of  its  rightfulness  and  inevi- 
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taUaaew;  wUdh  Htm  m  ahaolatdy  mmmtial  for  zighi  Mcial  denlop- 

A^Us  BBj  pba  a  eoane  of  aodnU  aetilM  for  tka  cUld,  but  id  order 
nally  to  fomtam  fcJMirlf  ol  it  ke  Hast  votk  it  Mit  ^Baaaieally  in  ad- 
jaatMatt  to  bii  eowadea  aad  tkoae  ta  aaikori^.  TW  oalj  jastifieation 
fior  ohedieaeg,  aad  Uw  oaly  mariJfratina  wfaieh  nakea  Icmoos  in  obe- 
dicBoe  effaetiTe,  is  it>  neerarity  for  the  aeecaapliilimeat  of  work  at 
hmmm  or  at  aehooL  Obedieaaa  for  ita  ova  sake  ia  hard  to  dorelop  in 
^Hdna. 

TW  hoHM  b  aa  ellectiTO  odanHnaal  ageaey  ia  tmiky  a  Kmited  way, 
■■ea  thtt  eaTitoameata  thnaof  are  not  geMsailj  aaited  to  beget  a 
docile  attiftade  on  tbe  part  of  ^ildre&  Aeeitaia  aaioaat  of  fonnali^ 
aad  tjeiemuajf  ii  aeeeaaary  in  aelKiQl  ia  ocder  propoij  to  impreai  pa|uls. 
TW  aekxi  sboald  be  tike  tbe  borne  in  tbat  it  iboaU  teqpeet  tba  iodi- 
vadaal  diU'a  aatare  aad  aeeds;  bat  it  dwald  seTcrtbdeai  be  of  stub 
a  nbiiiftfT  as  to  iw^»ff^  ia  its  ^ildrea a  ttaraiar.  asnmilatiTe  attjtndft 
fannrd  all  its  aetintiea. 

UodKB  edacstinasl  thoi^bt  is  panweated  witb  expvassions  of  ten- 
daraaM  borvard  idnkMifie.  Asa  ttaalt  of  the  labor  df  saeh  teaehersas 
Froafa^  Diekeas,  Uoataigne,  Lo^a,  Bnaweaa,  ^maeer,  and  others, 
the  petBod  of  childhood  is  do  lo^^  cwridared  to  be  a  pt^iawtion  for 
fi^bata  part  of  life.  *  Sympathy  **  baa  beeoaae  the  dotainant  word 
in  paaaeDt-day  odaeataoMtl  ezpteastoB.  Bat  sympathy  for  ddldren  ahoold 
■at  aaeaa  shari^  their  joys  aad  sorrows  so  ma^  as  halpiag  them  to 
derdop  soaadly.  The  child  needs,  abore  eTerythiag  eke,  Zeodffsft^  in 
hii  paieats  aad  tCDdieis.  Xraa  sympathy  aei^  to  bdp  the  pa|^l  to 
iggpiaae  bis  diCGealties,  wbaterer  they  may  be,  moat  effeetaally  and 
Uy. 


In  a  preceding  chapter  it  was  urgetl  lliat  social  lessons  can 
be  learned,  effectively  only  when  the  learner  has  varied  ex- 
perience in  the  typical  social  situations  of  daily  okUdren'i 
life,  from  which  the  inference  was  drawu  that  the  etpUaeta 
first  concern  of  the  parent  or  the  educator  must  ""  *'"** 
he  BO  to  arrange  his  programme  that  his  pupils  may  be 
brought  into  vital  contact  with  one  another  under  educative 
injiuence^y  the  fidl  implications  of  which  will  be  indicated 
as  we  go  on  in  our  disuussion.  In  this  chapter  attention 
may  be  called  to  the  ways  in  which  children  in  their  group 
activities  train  themselves  in  respect  to  certain  desirable 
social  attitudes,  without  control  from  outside  agencies.  And 
to  introduce  the  matter  with  a  concrete  instance,  typical  in 
essential  features  of  a  vast  number  that  might  be  cited ; 
Recently  five  children  were  observed  playing  together  in 
jumping  on  a  spring-board.  Only  one  could  Jump  at  a  time. 
At  the  start  each  seemed  to  play  without  much  regard  for 
the  interests  of  the  others,  jumping  whenever  he  could  get 
the  chance,  whether  it  was  his  due  or  not.  His  desire,  of 
course,  was  to  have  as  muoh  fun  as  possil>le,  and  he  was  so 
dominated  by  this  aim  that  he  could  not  take  account  of 
the  desires  of  any  one  else.  Needless  to  say,  perhaps,  there 
was  much  conflict  between  the  members  of  the  group.  But 
after  a  few  minutes  of  this  sort  of  thing  it  dawned  upon 
H.,  the  oldest  of  the  group,  tliat  the  game  was  not  going  for- 
ward in  a  happy  way,  and  she  conceived  the  plan  of  hav- 
ing each  one  "take  his  turn."  She  ordered  that  those  who 
were  awaiting  their  turns  should  remain  within  a  circle 
which  she  drew  upon  the  ground,  so  that  there  might  be 
no  chance  of  any  one  annoying  the  person  who  was  per- 
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forming.  At  first  the  younger  members  of  the  group  re- ' 
slated  her  authority;  but  when  reason  failed  to  bring  them 
to  time,  she  seized  two  of  the  children  who  were  particu- 
larly rebellious,  and  in  a  forceful,  eflEective  manner  laid  down 
the  law  to  them,  and  made  them  realize  that  if  they  were  to 
play  at  all  they  must  obey  it.  They  yielded  to  her  finally, 
even  though  they  found  it  very  dititicult  to  inhibit  the  ten- 
dency to  run  out  of  turn.  For  thirty  minutes  II.  held  the 
group  to  strict  observance  of  the  rules.  When  some  mem- 
ber's eagerness  would  get  the  better  of  bim  and  he  would 
break  out  of  the  circle,  she  would  order  him  back  with  vigor, 
and  he  would  comply  without  a  protest.  They  were  all  made 
vividly  aware  of  the  fact  that  if  they  did  not  conform  to 
the  rulca  they  would  bu  deprived  of  the  privil^;cs  which 
they  now  enjoyed.  It  appeared  that  they  appreciated  their 
leader  would  be  just  with  them,  but  she  would  not  tolerate 
unf^r  play.  It  appeared  also  that  they  were  much  happier 
under  this  arrangement  than  under  the  original  order  of 
chaos,  when  disappointments  and  conftlcta  were  constantly 
occnrring. 

It  is  of  special  importance  to  note  that  the  players  fol- 
lowed H.*8  directions  more  readily  than  those  of  an  adult, 
an  onlooker,  who  was  not  a  member  of  the  group,  but  who 
after  a  time  volunteered  to  aid  the  little  geueral  in  control- 
ling her  charges.  On  most  other  occasions  the  suggestions 
offered  by  this  adult  would  at  once  be  responded  to  agree- 
ably. But  in  this  crucial  situation  he  seemed  to  be,  in  a 
way,  foreign  to  the  group  ;  he  was  not  assisting  materially 
in  carrying  on  the  game,  so  far  as  the  players  could  sec. 
He  was,  in  short,  an  outsider.  He  was  not  evidently  essen- 
tial to  the  prosperity  of  the  present  absorbing  enterprise, 
while  H.  was,  and  if  her  commauds  were  not  obeyed,  mat* 
ters  woidd  turn  out  badly  for  all ;  this  the  players  appeared ' 
to  feel.  H.  was,  then,  one  to  look  up  to  at  this  time,  because 
she  held  the  key  to  the  pleasures  of  the  group.  Her  vigorous 
manner  soon  impressed  'era  with  the  i 
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deferring  to  her,  for  she  would  puuUli  noQ-conforinlty  ;  but 
an  outsider  could  only  exhort ;  he  could  not  enforce  his 
auggestious.  The  impulse  to  follow  the  leader,  the  one  who 
can  advance  the  interests  of  the  gi'oup,  or  at  least  who  can 
inflict  pain  upon  all  dissenters,  seems  to  be  a  profound 
tendency  of  human  natui-e,  and  it  manifests  itself  early  in 
children. 

And  when  leadership  is  once  established,  there  i»  no 
longer  active  resistanee  from  members  of  the  group.  Easily 
and  gladly  they  adapt  themselves  to  the  ine\*itable,  as  it 
seems  to  them ;  aiid  their  efforts  will  then  he  devoted  to 
doing  as  fully  as  possible  what  the  leader  desires.  Each 
member  of  a  group  wishes  to  stand  well  in  the  eyes  of  one 
who  plays  so  large  a  part  in  determining  his  welfare,  and 
children  vie  with  one  another  in  doing  what  under  other 
circumstances  would  be  quite  distasteful  to  them.  Children 
not  only  wish  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  their  leader,  but 
they  are  ready  also  in  detecting  shortcomings  in  their  fel- 
lows and  representing  them  to  the  leader,  probably  feeling 
in  an  indefinite  sort  of  way  that  their  own  interests  will  be 
promoted  thereby.  In  such  group  activities  as  described 
above,  individuals  are  prone  to  '-'■  tattle  "  on  one  another, 
always  registering  their  complaints  with  the  one  who  has  it 
in  his  power  to  reward  or  to  punish.  Often  this  impulse  seeks 
expression  in  school  and  other  groups,  but  it  is  in  time 
suppressed  by  the  group  itself.  The  child  who  "  tattles  "  on 
any  member  of  the  group  will  be  persona  rton  grata  with 
the  whole  body.  The  group  will  stand  together  against  one 
who  **  peaches  "  on  a  wrong-doer,  even  if  it  is  well  known 
that  the  latter  deserves  penalization.  No  matter  what  dis- 
sensions may  exist  within  the  group,  they  must  always  pre- 
sent a  solid  front  to  the  enemy. 

As  a  general  proposition,   adults  are  regarded  by  the 

gronp  in  ehildhood  and  in  adolescence  as  outsiders,  though 

e  are  exceptions  to  be  noted   presently.     It  may  be 

id  that  when  an  adult  organizes  a  game  for  children 
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they  seem  often  to  be  in  a  snspicioun  or  defensive  attitude 
townnl  him.  They  nBually  want  to  do  something 
different.  Parents,  teachei-s,  govemeasea,  and  all 
who  bear  the  relation  of  trainers  to  children  are 
apt  to  be  considered  by  them  as  wishing  to  impose  upon 
the  group  activities  in  which  the  membere  are  not  fi^reatly 
interested.  It  is  probable  that  older  people  as  a  rule  oounsel 
children  to  engage  in  "  improving  '*  exercises,  aud  these 
require  restraint  and  exertion,  whioh  are  nut  required  in 
activities  of  their  own  choosing.  Teachers  especially  are 
looked  upon  with  much  doubt  in  their  atteraptH  to  guide 
the  spontaneous  life  of  the  group.  So  much  of  what  they 
demand  iu  the  schoolroom  is  of  the  nature  of  drudgery 
that  they  come  to  represent  this  sort  of  thing  in  children's 
reaction  upon  them.  The  same  is  true  of  many  parents; 
and  ministers  aa  a  class  are  usually  suspected  of  wishing  to 
prevent  the  carrying  forward  of  the  enterprises  in  which 
the  group  is  most  interested.  These  attitudes  are  more 
strongly  marked  in  adolescence  than  in  childhood,  and 
among  boys  than  among  girls.  High-school  groups  are 
often  unduly  restrained,  and  they  may  even  be  completely 
broken  up  when  a  teacher,  seeking  te  be  of  service,  at- 
tempts to  play  games  with  them.  In  situations  of  this  sort 
the  members  of  the  group  feel  ill  at  ease ;  the  attitudes  of 
the  classroom  are  more  or  less  subconsciously  revived  when- 
ever the  instructor  is  present,  so  that  free,  spontaneous 
expression  cannot  occur.  The  same  principle  holds  in  col- 
lege groups,  at  least  among  uiidergraduatea. 

But  there  are  exceptions,  and  many  more  of  them  to-day 
than  one  could  have  found  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  in 
TbttfuhttT  the  schools  and  colleges  of  our  country.  There  is 
iw'^'tte'  ^  growing  feeling  that  teachers  in  every  grade  of 
•"■s  school  ought  to  cultivate,  to  some  extent  at  any 

rate,  good-fellowship  with  their   students;  they  ought  to 
play  with  them  as  well  as  work  with  them.  Foi 
teacher  was  jealous  of  1  * 
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should  be  a  model  of  the  formal  virtnes.  This  made  him 
more  or  less  8ti£E  and  forbidding  in  the  presence  of  the 
young.  In  the  school  he  condemned  most  of  tlie  spontaneous 
activities  of  his  pupils,  and  he  carried  his  frigid  manners 
with  him  wherever  he  went.  Consequently,  his  presence 
sent  a  chill  through  the  young,  whether  he  was  encoun- 
tered iu  the  classroom  or  outside.  But  as  the  teacher  has 
increased  in  genuine  strength,  as  he  has  gained  in  power 
to  instruct  without  repressing  all  spontaneity  iu  his  pupils, 
he  has  just  in  this  measure  abandoned  his  formal  attitudes, 
and  become  more  genuine  and  spontaneous  himself.  In 
many  instances  coming  within  the  observation  of  the  writer 
(who,  it  may  be  added,  has  for  a  number  of  years  in- 
Bpected  the  work  of  schools  in  various  parts  of  the  country} 
Instructors  have  preserved  their  youthful  interests  and 
freedom  of  expression  to  such  an  extent  that  on  the  phiy- 
groimd  they  are  regarded  for  the  moment  simply  as  one  of 
the  group,  and  the  play  goes  on  without  artificial  restraint. 
The  introduction  into  secondary  schools  of  instructors  who 
are  charged  with  directing  the  athletic  activities  of  stu- 
dents has  aided  in  bridging  the  chasm  between  the  teacher 
and  the  pupil.  It  has  brought  both  parties  nearer  together 
in  their  spontaneous  interests  and  attitudes. 

As  for  college  groups,  the  development  of  the  great  uni- 
Tersities  in  our  country  has  resulted  in  depriving  the 
instructor  of  some  of  his  artificial  dignity.  Speaking  gen- 
erally, he  does  not  longer  feel  that  he  must  pose  as  a  model 
of  the  static  virtues.  The  typical  college  professor  of  an 
earlier  day  thought  it  necessary  to  appear  in  the  eyes  of 
the  commimity  as  devoted  only  to  the  very  serious  and 
sedate  and  formal  concerns  of  life.  In  his  speech,  his  dress, 
his  manners,  his  general  attitudes,  he  represented  the  an- 
tithesis of  youthful  interests.  He  was  wont  to  speak  of  the 
follies  of  youth,  and  sometimes  he  considered  himself  an 
■  the  hands  of  an  avenging  Providence  to  suppress 
activities  his  students  were  most  pleased  with. 


EELATIONS  BETWEEN  FATHER  AND  SON 

iliem  m  their  goueral  mberesU,  and  strain  and  tension  result. 
Father  and  son  live  in  different  worlds ;  the  former  is  apt 
to  think  that  the  latter  is  frivolous  and  unappreciative  in 
his  behavior^  whQe  the  boy  thinks  the  "  old  man  "  is  tyran- 
nical and  even  brutal. 

No  comradeship  can  exist  under  these  oondttions,  but 
rather  mutual  distrust  and  antipathy  prevail.  This  uuhappy 
state  of  affairs  has  been  due  in  part,  no  doubt,  to  economic 
strain.  A  father  who  is  overworked  is  not  likely  to  be  toler- 
ant of  the  boisterousncss  and  apparent  carelessness  and  in- 
difference of  his  son.  Having  little  leisure  himself,  and  not 
being  relieved  at  all  from  the  consciousness  of  need  of  strug- 
gle, he  is  unable  to  sympatliize  with  the  care-free  interests  of 
his  boy.  He  is  apt  to  be  constantly  in  a  critical,  fault-finding 
mcK>d,  until  the  son  comes  to  expect  nothing  else  from  him, 
and  so  he  escapes  from  his  presence  whenever  possible.  Ho 
would  mistrust  his  father's  motives  if  the  latter  offered  to 
engage  in  any  of  his  games,  or  to  join  with  him  in  his  spon- 
taneous activities.  In  homes  of  this  character,  the  son  is 
usually  restrained  and  "  imnatural"  when  the  father  is  about, 
while  he  may  be  free  and  effective  when  he  is  with  his  fellows. 
As  a  rule,  boys  reared  imder  such  a  regime  are  ill  at  ease 
in  the  company  of  adult.^,  and  they  avoid  them.  They  form 
their  groups ;  and  in  such  groups  there  is  often  a  spirit  of 
defiance  of  the  "old  men"  of  the  community,  —  not  mere 
verbal  antagonism,  but  a  deep  feeling  of  hostility.  For 
economic  reasons  they  may  work  together,  but  there  is  no 
true  social  bond  between  them. 

But  matters  are  impro\'ing  in  this  respect.  For  one  thing, 
aa  men  ai-e  being  freed  in  some  measui-e  from  the  hard  strug- 
gle for  physical  survival,  they  are  taking  a  larger  interest 
in  those  activities  which  arc  dominant  in  youth.  Children 
to-day  wish  to  have  their  parents  share  with  them  in  their 
experiences  more  than  they  did  of  old  in  Puritan  times,  so 
♦hftt  there  is  pa-sBing  from  among  us  the  sort  of  antagonism 
sen  the  younger  and  the  maturer  elements  of  the  com- 
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tnuntU'  that  is  depicted  in  such  books  aa  Graham^s  Tfte 
Goiden  Affe^  MacLaren's  J^e  Barhwriatu^  and  znaiiy  otbera 
of  the  same  general  character. 

Among  adults  individuals  are  organiied  into  groups  for ' 
Tanoos  purposes,  —  social,  political,  refigioos,  pbilaQthropic, 
ntsnt  charitable,  edncatiooal,  scientific,  industrial^  com- 
Snat  meroial,  professional,  literary',  and  the  like.  The 
tmtyta  aini  in  these  organizations  —  in  all  but  the  purely 
•**"**•*  social  — is  to  enable  the  individual  to  share  in  the 
Taluable  experifuces  of  the  different  members  of  the  group, 
or  to  combine  the  wi^om  and  strength  of  many  in  competi- 
tion with  other  individuals  or  groups.  In  some  cases,  as  in 
debating  aooietiea  and  whisi  clubs,  the  groups  separate  into 
aectiona  which  in  mak&-believc  contest  with  one  another; 
though  on  occasion  they  may  compete  seriously  for  gain. 
Ptople  organize  for  the  purpose  of  play  as  of  work;  bnt  in 
their  play  they  usually  simulate  the  competitire  activities  of 
the  strenuous  life.  Now,  group  oiganization  in  childhood 
has  for  its  sole  purpose  the  promoting  of  play  activities.  In 
the  very  beginning  the  mother  or  father  and  the  child  con- 
stitnte  a  group,  and  engage  in  the  sunplest  games,  as  '*  peek- 
»-boo,"  "^roll-the-ball,"  and  the  like.  It  may  occur  to  some 
reader  that  during  even  the  first  hours  of  life  the  child  and 
the  mother  enter  into  group  relations,  since  the  former 
receives  his  food  from  the  latter.  Bat  this  is  not,  as  we  are 
here  viewing  the  matter,  a  group  relation,  since  the  indi- 
viduals do  not  play  each  an  independent  rOle  in  give-and- 
take  activities,  as  they  do  in  all  games.  For  the  first  few 
weeks  the  child  seems  still  a  part  of  the  mother,  not  a  dis- 
tinct individuaL  But  group  organization  implies  that  the 
sereral  members  possess  distinct  individualities  and  each 
can  play  a  part  with  the  others  in  the  group.  The  members 
of  any  true  gronp,  as  we  shaU  uso  tho  term,  are  related  to 
one  another  in  a  dvnamic,  cooperative,  and  not  in  a  wholly 
dependent  way,  as  the  child  is  related  to  his  mother.  Unless 
each  member  can  contribute  somothir'  1  atli 


ends  for  which  a  true  group  exists,  he  will  soon  he  ignored, 
driven  out,  or  destroyed.  This  is  shown  most  strikingly  in 
industrial  groups,  even  among  the  lower  orders  of  life,  as 
the  bees  and  the  ants,  for  example,  and  the  principle  seems 
to  apply  to  all  true  group  organizations,  whetiier  in  human 
or  in  animal  societies.  This  does  not  mean  that  every  mem- 
ber of  a  group  must  be  able  to  play  the  role  of  leader  or 
guide  in  some  particular ;  it  is  enough  often  that  one  member 
should  furnish  opportunity  for  practice  by  the  other  mem- 
bers, or  serve  aa  auditor  or  critic.  But  he  must  assist  the 
gronp  as  a  whole  in  some  capacity,  or  else  he  will  not  be 
counted  aa  of  the  group. 

It  was  said  above  that  the  child  first  enters  into  group 
relations  with  hia  motlier  when  he  plays  his  little  games 
with  her.  She  pretends  that  she  gets  pleasure  from  tu  fitrei- 
his  action,  as  indeed  she  does,  thougli  not  in  just  ^|?^. 
the  way  that  she  pretends.  She  makes  believe  ■oiouneM 
that  he  04in  play  at  peek-a-boo  as  weU  aa  she ;  she  geta 
caught  as  often  as  he  does,  and  in  her  expressions  she  leads 
him  to  feel  that  he  is  skillful  at  the  game,  that  he  is  an  effi- 
cient cause  of  events,  that  he  is  master  of  a  situation.  Thus 
the  effort  is  made  to  give  him  individual  importance,  to 
avoid  awakening  the  feeling  of  inferiority  or  dependence, 
—  that  he  is  incapable  of  playing  a  part,  or  of  adding  any- 
thing to  the  entertainment  or  advancement  of  others  in  the 
group.  In  most  of  the  relations  of  parents  with  their  chil- 
dren, until  the  latter  are  well  on  in  adolescence,  thei'e  is  this 
make-believe  of  equality  in  ability  and  mutual  serviceable- 
ness.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  the  child  assumes  the  attitude 
of  the  learner,  when  he  will  seek  aid  from  some  elder  who 
can  assist  him ;  but  the  activity  is  apt  to  take  on  the  char- 
acter of  work  instead  of  play.  But  in  a  situation  of  this 
sort,  the  learner  and  the  teacher  generally  have  more  or  less 
consciously  in  view  some  future  occasion  when  there  will  be 
•■oal  equality,  when  the  former  will  have  acquired  the  ability 

the  hitter,  and  thus  be  able  to  hold  his  own  with  him. 


In  his  primitive  f^^up  activities  in  play  the  child  cannot 
and  does  not  attempt  to  enter  into  relation  with  more  than 
one  playfellow  at  a  time.  He  lacks  the  ability  of  a  member 
of  a  baaoball  or  football  team,  for  example,  to  adjust  him- 
self to  a  number  of  others  constituting  a  true  group.  Again, 
the  young  child  has  no  sense  of  the  group  unity  of  a  number 
of  persons  who  are  prospered  or  injured  as  a  unit.  One  can- 
not imagine  a  child  of  two,  say,  sacrificing  his  own  interests 
in  any  way  for  the  welfare  of  the  group,  a&  a  member  of  a 
football  or  baseball  team  will  do.  To  a  very  limite<l  extent 
he  may  voluntarily  yield  some  pleasure  for  the  benefit  of  a 
particular  member  of  the  group,  but  the  group  as  a  unity 
does  not  appeal  to  him.  This  is,  without  question,  one  of 
the  principal  objects  to  be  attained  in  the  child's  social  evo> 
lutiou  through  his  group  activities,  —  to  develop  iu  him  the 
consciousness  of  the  oneness  of  the  group  in  its  interests, 
and  to  cause  him  to  be  governed  in  his  action  by  its  effect 
upon  the  group  as  a  unity.  He  does  not  Icarn  this  Icsaon 
without  some  strain  and  stress.  It  is  not  his  nature  to  sac- 
rifice  for  the  group.  A  boy  of  five  normally  shows  a  strong 
tendency  to  be  "  it "  whenever  he  can,  and  to  get  the  applause 
of  the  bystanders  for  his  individual  performance,  no  matter 
what  may  happen  to  the  group  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

He  shows  this  tendency  in  all  his  social  adjustments.  He 
will  not  readily  sacrifice  for  his  family,  as  a  group,  nor  does 
BowUi*  he  consider  their  collective  well-being,  their  good 
mnp  mitT  ^ame,  etc.,  in  his  conduct,  though  he  may  hesitate 
iiuQQirwi  to  offend  his  father  or  his  mother  as  individuals. 
But  as  the  child  develops,  his  growing  powers  make  it  pos- 
sible for  him  to  come  into  ever  more  complex  relations  with 
people,  and  with  larger  and  larger  groups  working  toward 
certain  ends  in  common  ;  and  the  reaction  of  these  groups 
upon  his  conduct  tends  in  all  cases  to  impress  upon  him 
the  notion  that  the  group  will  stand  or  fall  as  a  unity,  and 
he  must  govern  himself  accordingly.  His  "  side  "  in  a  con- 
test is  eager  to  win,  let  us  say,  and  he  plays  in  a  way  to 
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please  himself,  but  to  weaken  the  team.  Then  observe  the 
captain  discipline  him,  and  all  his  fellows  upbraid  him ;  he 
ought  "  to  have  kept  his  place,"  "  to  have  done  what  he  was 
told,'*  ^xs.^  etc.  Constaotly,  day  in  and  day  out,  the  group 
moulds  him  into  shape,  compelling  him  to  play  his  part 
with  reference  to  the  whole,  the  team,  or  forfeit  his  right 
to  play  at  all.  So  gradually  the  consciousness  of  group  unity 
is  established  in  him,  and  in  the  end  this  normally  dom- 
inates his  thinking  and  his  action,  though  there  are  cer- 
tainly a  large  proportion  of  individuals  in  any  community 
who  never  entirely  complete  tliis  developmental  pi-ocess. 

The  first  requisite  for  the  development  of  this  fealty  to 
the  group  is  opportunity  for  play ;  play  in  which  two  indi- 
vidtuds  only  are  concerned  at  first,  but  in  which  oppovta&itr 
the  group  enlarges  as  growth  proceeds.  Ail  young  J^jri'^J.*^ 
creatures  play  in  preparation  for  the  serious  work  ^niremoat 
of  life ;  but  the  human  child  is  par  excellence  the  playing 
animal.  For  one  thing,  he  has  a  much  longer  term  fur  play 
than  the  colt  or  the  kitten  or  the  puppy ;  and  normally  he 
seeks  to  spend  his  time  in  play  during  the  whole  of  the 
developmental  period.  Modem  students  of  mental  develop- 
ment agree  that  through  his  play  the  child  develops  both 
body  and  mind  iu  au  effective  way.  And  he  will  attend  to 
the  matter  himself,  too,  if  we  but  give  him  a  fair  chance. 
His  passion  for  pLiy  is  the  deei>est  of  all  his  instincts,  and 
it  will  manifest  itself  in  the  face  of  the  most  serious  ob- 
stacle-s.  Let  one  study  child-life  in  the  crowded  streets  of 
a  great  city,  —  Clark  Street  in  Chicago,  for  instance,  — 
and  he  will  see  what  tremendous  hazards  the  young  take^ 
and  ordeals  they  undei-go,  t!mt  they  may  indulge  this  pas- 
sion. But  urban  civilization  deals  harshly  with  the  child  in 
this  respect ;  it  deprives  him  of  the  opportunities  for  free 
play.  Indeed,  the  city  often  schemes  to  prevent  tlie  child 
from  playing,  for  when  he  does  play  he  obstructs  the  pub- 
lic highways  and  interferes  with  the  pleasures  of  adults, 
rhose  interests  alone  the  larger  part  of  the  city  exists. 
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Any  one  wbo  has  not  done  so  may  learn  a  useful  lesson  re- 
lating to  this  subject  if  he  will  spend  a  month  in  the  poliooj 
coarts  of  any  large  citr^  where  juvenile  offenders  are  deaKi 
with.  He  will  see  enacted  here  one  nene  in  the  tragedy  of 
the  child  with  his  play  impulses  attempting  to  adjust  him- 
self to  an  enrironment  ill  suited  to  his  needs,  and  he  will 
uoC  fail  to  appreciate  that  herein  lies  one  of  the  most  urgent 
and  perplexing  problems  of  modem  civilization. 

In  this  counectiuu  we  may  prutit,  if  we  will,  by  the  expe>- 
rience  of  the  Old  World.  It  is  generally  recognized,  as  we 
Ai^am  have  intimated  in  a  preceding  chapter,  that  cer- 
MuSvn^  tain  European  peoples,  once  leaders  in  the  world's 
»«»o«"  progress,  have  already  entered  upon  their  period 
of  decline.  Take  Italy,  for  example.  The  moment  one  comeftj 
in  contact  with  the  present  order  of  things  in  this  unhappy 
coontry  he  is  made  conscious  of  the  physical  and  moral  dis- 
integration of  a  large  part  of  the  people,  which  is  every- 
wliere  so  apparent  Italy,  and  particularly  the  Xeafwhtan 
section,  is  a  great  laboratoir  for  the  study  of  degeneracy. 
Manv  of  the  inrestigations  along  this  line  have  been  madoJ 
by  Italian  scientists,  such  as  Mosso,  Ijombroso,  and  others. 
Of  course,  many  factors  have  contributed  to  bring  about 
the  present  deplorable  state  of  aflfairs  in  this  laud,  but  it 
is  probable  thnt  the  factor  which  has  been  most  largely 
responsible  for  Italian  decline  has  been  the  neglect  of  con- 
ditions essential  to  the  projier  training  of  the  young.  The 
streets  of  Naples,  Rome,  Florence,  Genoa,  and  Venice  are 
swarming  with  children  from  the  ages  of  six  months 
fifteen  years,  who  have  no  place  but  the  streets  in  which  to 
play,  and  in  consequence  thereof  they  are  in  a  hostile  atti- 
tnde  toward  law  and  ordc-r  mnch  of  the  time.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  is  inevitable  that  tbey  sbouU  develop  anti. 
social  tendencies.  As  one  (.txuiies  the  sitaation  in  Naples, j 
Bay,  he  is  reminded  strongly  of  the  law  of  life  in  ihe  fores 
which  is,  eat  or  he  ea*  '^he  moment  ch»*''""»»!  come  on 
to  the  streets  in  the  'ties  tlu  lo  )i 
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takiog  lesaous  in  crime,  iu  preying  upon  every  one  as  every 
one  preys  upon  them. 

When  the  young  are  plunged  early  iuto  such  a  situation 
as  is  found  in  these  Italian  cities,  they  soon  reveal  the  signs 
of  over-stimulation,  which  is  disastrous  to  right  social  or 
any  other  kind  of  development.  Italian  children  before  the 
age  of  four  or  live  are  apparently  exceptionally  attractive 
and  intelligent,  suggesting  that  their  ancestors  some  genera- 
tions back  were  far  from  degenerates.  But  it  does  not  take 
many  years  of  street  influences  to  work  ruin  in  the  Wlies, 
minds,  and  morals  of  the  young.  A  Neapolitan  boy  is  mature 
at  an  age  when  any  well-brought-up  American  boy  is  in  the 
middle  of  his  school  career,  and  still  plastic  in  mind  and 
body.  This  early  maturing  of  youth  wiU,  as  we  have  already 
suggested,  prove  of  disadvantage  to  any  people  if  they  are 
brought  into  competition  with  a  nation  whose  children  re- 
main docile  and  educable  for  a  louger  period.  A  child  does 
not  have  tinte  by  the  age  of  fifteen,  say,  to  get  his  primitive 
impulses  thoroughly  under  the  control  of  social  and  moral 
ideals.  To  get  set  early  means,  among  other  things,  that 
one  cannot  assimilate  the  later  and  more  subtle  pi*oilucts  of 
social  evolution.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Italian  culture  would 
proliably  s(x)n  be  lost  to  the  world  if  it  were  not  for  the  in- 
terest of  outside  nations.  The  rising  generation  of  Italians 
do  not  appear  to  appropriate  this  culture  fully,  and  it  is 
probable  that  they  cmdd  not  on  their  own  initiative  preserve, 
much  leas  transmit,  it  to  succeeding  generations.  Italy's 
past  lives  not  so  much  iu  the  minds  and  conduct  of  tlie 
present  generation  of  its  own  people  as  iu  its  galleries  and 
museums. 

As  one  studies  Old-World  civilization    in   general,  be 
reaches  the  conclusion  that  no  nation  has  yet  discovered 
how  to  preserve  .eoutiiiuously  the  physical    and  ntoUKi 
moral  vigor  of  the  people  under  conditions  of  JJ2'a»tth» 
'(e.    The   human    body  and   mind    were  «'**t 

close  oontaet  with  nature,  and  the  evidence 
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seems  coDcluBive  that  they  will  not  develop  completely  ia 
the  iudividual  under  the  restraints  and  Irritations  of  the 
city  as  it  haa  been  constructed,  in  the  post,  and  as  it  is  be* 
ing  constructed  in  the  present,  even  in  our  new  country. 
The  chief  count  against  the  city  is  that  it  does  not  provide 
proper  conditions  for  either  the  physicjU,  intellectual,  or 
social  development  of  the  nsing  generations*  so  that  each 
may  preserve  what  the  race  has  accompUshetl  before  it,  and 
make  additions  thereto.  The  schools  are  unable  to  transmit 
this  colture  adequately  under  tbe  disadvantagus  of  urban 
ci\'ilization.  The  school,  as  it  has  been  planned  so  largely  in 
the  cities  of  the  Old  and  the  New  World  alike,  represents 
an  adult's  view  of  what  would  be  suitable  for  him  if  he 
had  as  an  adult  to  learn  to  live.  lie  thinks  he  would  wish 
to  sit  indoors  and  absorb  the  contents  of  books  containing 
the  wisdom  of  the  ages.  So  he  builds  his  schools  in  busy 
thoroughfares,  and  makes  no  provision  for  free  play.  As 
indicated  above,  he  equips  his  schools  in  a  way  which  makes 
it  impossible  for  a  child  to  do  much  else  than  to  memorize 
words  in  his  text-books.  He  cannot  be  dynamic  to  a  great 
extent  in  his  school;  he  must  remain  largely  static,  and 
mechnnically  learn  formal  knowledge.  If  we  of  the  New 
World  cannot  build  cities  so  that  the  needs  of  immature  as 
well  as  of  mature  creatures  shall  be  provided  for,  it  seema 
probable  that  we  will  go  the  way  other  civilizations  have 
gone  and  are  now  going. 

We  ought  to  profit  by  the  experiments  which  older  civil- 
izations have  made  in  building  cities  for  adults  and  neglect- 
ing  the  onooming  generations.  We  have  before  us 
01  puy-        still  for  the  most  part  the  problem  of  city-building 
*^'  in  the  western  two  thirds  of  our  country,  and  we 

can  easily  accomplish  what  is  demanded  if  we  only  think  it 
worth  while.  In  the  new  cities  we  are  planning  we  need  to 
preserve  generous  free  spaces  where  the  young  may  keep  in 
close  contact  with  natui-al  conditions,  and  especially  where 
they  may  play  together  freely  without  violating  the  law. 
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There  should  be  a  playground  in  the  vicinity  of  every  puWio 
school,  and  it  should  be  in  charge  of  aplaymaster  who  knows 
children  and  the  games  that  will  interest  them.  Under  his 
direction  the  playgroimd  may  l>e  made  of  immense  impor- 
tance in  social  development.  Children  who  play  much  in 
wholesome  ways  learn,  so  they  will  never  forget  it,  that 
every  game  has  its  rules  and  regulations  which  all  must 
observe.  So  has  the  great  game  of  life ;  but  this  latter  game 
is  altogether  too  complex  for  the  child  to  enter  at  tlie  outset, 
making  it  necessary  that  we  be^n  with  him  in  a  simple  way, 
and  pass  on  steadily  to  situations  more  and  more  intricate. 
In  this  manner  he  will  be  led  in  time  to  realize  that  the 
game  can  go  on  only  when  e\'ery  one  plays  fair ;  and  matters 
will  terminate  best  for  all  when  goo(l-will  and  cooperation, 
prevail.  As  we  have  seen^  the  child  does  not  readily  learn 
this  lesson,  because  his  instincta  act  in  opposition  to  it 
But  by  a  long  process  of  vital  training  in  playing  games 
within  his  sphere  of  development  at  any  period,  he  can  bo 
greatly  helped  to  appreciate  that  social  law  is  very  real  and 
binding,  and  in  the  long  run  it  will  pay  to  observe  its  rules 
strictly.  We  are  trying  to  teach  these  lessons  in  the  school, 
in  literature,  in  history,  in  ethics,  and  in  other  subjects ; 
but  the  playground  furnishes  an  excellent  opportunit}'  to 
make  the  lessons  genuinely  effective. 

It  is  frequently  remarked  that  the  street  ganun  is  brighter 
in  certain  ways  and  more  capable  than  is  the  child  in  the 
school.  The  former  doubtless  receives  a  training  which  is 
more  effective  than  that  received  by  the  latter  in  developing 
readiness  in  aotion  and  self-reliauce.  Unhappily,  though, 
the  child  of  the  street  rarely  progresses  beyond  a  low  point 
of  development,  because  the  environment  in  which  ho  lives 
is  not  planned  for  his  advancement.  Little  thoaght  is  taken 
of  him,  except  to  repress  kirn.  But  on  the  well-conducted 
playground  there  is  continual  progression  in  the  child's  ac- 
tivities. He  is  constantly  brought  into  more  and  more  com- 
plex situations,  and  compelled  to  adjust  himself  to  them. 
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The  eacpert  supervisor  understands  how  to  adapt  plajs  and 
games  to  the  needs  and  capacities  of  children  from  the  ear- 
liest years  ou  to  maturity,  and  he  keeps  a  pupil  moving  for- 
ward steadily,  until  he  gives  hlin  expenence  in  the  most 
complex  games,  which  call  into  play  social  powers  much  as 
they  will  he  exercised  in  the  serious  situations  of  adult  life. 
AVhen  children  have  these  social  experiences  on  the  play- 
ground, they  arc  the  more  ready  to  understand  and  appre- 
ciate wliat  the  school  offers  in  the  way  of  social  instruetiou. 
£very  lesson  can  he  made  pointed,  direct,  practical,  because 
the  teacher  can  assist  the  child  to  see  its  bearing  upon  the 
situations  in  which  he  is  daily  placed.  And  what  is  of  chief 
importance,  the  teacher  can  get  his  lessons  worked  out  into 
practice,  at  least  partially,  where  now  he  must  often  simply 
theorize,  and  so  leave  his  teaching  mostly  in  the  air. 

We  are  told  to-day  that  the  physical  and  mental  are  in- 
separably joined  together,  and  if  the  one  is  defective  the 
other  will  suffer  through  sympathy.  Now  it  ap-, 
pears  to  be  impossible  to  develop  the  child  phy- 
sically in  any  way  so  effectively  as  through  active 
play.  Formal  gymnastics  can  accomplish  relatively  little. 
The  child  must  have  some  end  to  attain  that  aroiises  his 
enthusiasm,  and  that  demands  agility  and  strength  and  en- 
durance ;  and  then  his  whole  bodily  mechanism  will  work 
together  in  harmony  to  achieve  this  end.  And  this  is  what 
physical  training  seeks  to  accomplish,  —  to  make  the  body 
a  fit  instrument  for  the  mind.  Students  of  the  subject  have 
analyzed  many  plays  and  games  which  appeal  to  children, 
and  they  have  pointed  out  that  in  some  of  them  nearly  every 
important  muscle  and  vital  function  is  brought  into  action, 
and  exercised  in  a  thorough  and  beneficial  manner.  No  sys- 
tem of  formal  training  ever  has  been  or  probably  ever  can 
be  elaborated  that  will  do  for  the  child  what  he  will  do  for 
himself  spontaneously,  if  he  only  be  given  opportunity  and 
a  little  guidance.  Let  him  have  some  place  where  he  may 
not  only  play  games  freely  without  fear  of  the  police,  but 
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wnere  he  may  run  aucl  jump  and  climb  and  swing  and  work 
in  sand  and  tlu-ow  stuues  and  wrestle,  and  the  like,  aud  he 
will  not  full  to  make  the  most  out  of  the  body  nature  haa 
given  him,  as  a  housing  for  a  sound  and  efficient  miud. 

Finally,  even  if  playgrounds  were  of  no  positive  value  in 
any  other  direction,  they  would  still  be  of  estimable  service 
in  keeping  children  out  of  crime,  and  lessening  ex-  puy- 
pense  for  iwlice,  courts,  reformatories,  hospitals,  ^^* 
and  prisons,  a  point  which  was  strongly  empha-  «rtm» 
sized  in  the  Report  of  1897  of  tho  Committee  on  Small 
Parks  in  New  York.  The  report  says,  among  other  tilings : 

With  8  common  accord  the  precinct  cuptatns  attribute  the 
existence  of  juvenile  rowdyism  and  turbulence  to  the  lock  of  a 
better  playground  than  the  sti'eet.  .  .  .  Childre^n  use  the  middle 
of  the  street,  and  a  great  many  accidents  are  caused  thereby. 
They  break  lamps  and  windows,  because  they  have  no  other  pro- 
visiou  made  for  tbem.  London,  after  an  experience  of  forty  years 
battling  with  the  alums,  says  tersely :  '*  Crime  in  our  largo  cities 
is  to  a  gi'eat  extent  simply  a  question  of  athletics." 

If  a  boy's  energies  are  not  used  up  in  wholesome  activity, 
t  they  will  surely  fijid  expression  in  illegitimate  conduct. 
The  boy  will  prey  upon  the  institutions  which  prevent  him 
from  living  a  natural  life.  We  all  know  something  of  the 
scene  on  a  typical  city  thoroughfare,  described  in  the  Re- 
port to  which  reference  baa  been  made,  where  "  traffic," 
playing  children,  and  pedestrians  are  all  mingled  in  the 
streets,  each  one  interfering  with  the  other. 

We  often  hear  their  quarrels  and  frictions  in  the  streeta.  Tho 
playing  children   lead   all  the   rest  in  creating  this  confusion. 

:  They  obstruct  the  way  of  the  car  driver  and  the  motorman  in 
almost  every  block.  The  grocer  and  the  shopkeeper  are  con- 
stantly annoyed  by  them,  wliile  the  more  liardeiied  anion^  them 
are  always  ready  to  insult  the  old  and  the  unfortunate,  and  to 
take  part  in  any  sort  of  mischief.  But  the  greatest  sufferers  from 
the  dithlreu  on  tho  streets  are  andonbtedly  the  policemen.  In 

I  some  sections  their  heaviest  duty  all  day  long  is  to  chase  the 
rea  with  their  games  from  one  corner  and  str&et  to  another, 
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in  a  vain  attempt  to  keep  them  from  breaking  windows,  lmrt> 
ing  pasaengerS)  committing  nuisances,  and  breeding  tamult  and 
disorder. 


Philti 


Exfcei 


The  Secretary  of  the  I'hilmlelphia  UiiJtiini  lixtension 
League,  wliich  has  done  much  in  the  establishment  of 
TiutMti'     playgrounds,  speaking  of  the  instttution  in  his 

"uyirind  ^-'^'^^  ^^'^  *'^^*'  "  ^^'^^  ^^'^  especiaUy  Crowd  the 
upoitB  comers  and  tramp  the  street  like  organizetl  bands 
of  idlers,  caltivating  the  disposition  and  imitating  the 
loafers  on  the  streets  in  miscliief,  profanity,  vice,  and 
crime,  and  often  fiercely  arm  themselvea  against  any  oppo. 
sition.  *  The  greatest  enemy  to  the  police  is  the  boy,'  said 
a  high  Philadelphia  official  recently.  *  Go  to  the  store- 
keeper, to  the  shopkeeper,  to  the  housekeeper,  and  you 
will  hear  the  same  story.  The  boys  steal,  break  windows. 
Insult,  afflict,  upset  one  thing  and  another,  and  would  do 
most  anytliiug  they  hear  or  .see  in  order  to  satisfy  that 
burning  instinct  for  jday.'  These  beginnings  of  vice  and 
crime  were  the  only  outlets  they  have  had  for  the  powers 
with  which  nature  has  endowed  them.  These  practices 
were  their  oulyor  chief  amusement,  and  thus  happiness  to 
them  became  synonymous  with  vice  and  fiendish  delight  in 
evil  doing." 

But  in  studying  the  Kfe  on  the  playgrounds  he  sees  that 
they  lay  the  foundations  for  "strong,  maiily,  bright,  and 
happy  lives,  rescued  from  the  catiI  habits  and  tendencies 
tliat  produce  misery  and  wretchedness.  Through  their  play 
in  this  manner  the  young  are  taught  how  to  live  together, 
how  to  respect  each  other's  rights,  how  to  be  kind,  gentle, 
pure,  in  language  as  well  as  in  conduct.  The  buy's  mouth 
is  not  defiled  by  tobacco,  liquor,  or  profane  langiwge.  The 
disrespectful  aud  vulgar  treatment  which  j'oung  boys  and 
girls  iudict  upon  each  other  in  the  street  is  done  away 
with.  The  playground  influences  are  carried  into  the  homOf 
where  the  younger  brothers  and  sisters  treat  each  other 
differently  from  the  way  they  otherwise  would ;  or,  to  put  it 
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the  other  way,  the  lufluences  of  the  home,  of  the  school, 
and  of  the  church  are  thus  oxteadud  outsido  over  the  whole 
life  of  the  child." 

Speaking  of  the  playground  in  Chicago  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  the  University  Settlement  of  Northwestern 
Univeraity,  the  lieutenant  in  charge  of  the  police  in  that 
precinct  says  that  "  not  less  than  fifteen  lives  have  been 
saved  from  the  electric  car  sinoe  the  establishment  of  the 
playground,  and  juvenile  arrests  have  decreased  fully  33^ 
per  cent.  The  young  boys  between  thirteen  and  sixteen  who 
are  not  at  work  loaf  around  street  comers ;  they  have  no 
place  to  go;  they  go  into  saloons,  and  they  annoy  the 
passerfl-by,  or  they  form  in  crowds.  They  resent  the  inter- 
ference of  the  police,  and  finally  they  arc  ai-reated.  We  hate 
to  do  this,  as  it  is  the  first  step  in  pushing  a  boy  downward 
into  the  criminal  class.  Since  the  playground  has  been 
opened  and  they  are  permitted  to  oome  in  here,  they  give 
us  no  trouble  whatever." 

Kecently  a  prominent  principal  of  a  higb-olasa  gram- 
mar school  asked  the  present  writer's  advice  regarding  tho 
method  of  treating  a  situation  which  is  typical  ThapUy- 
of  the  sort  of  thing  teachers  must  deal  with  fre-  fj^'^'laai 
quently.  The  boys  in  this  particular  school,  in  im-  lUMtpUa* 
itation  of  more  mature  students,  bad  taken  to  "hazing" 
one  another  for  recreation  and  amusement.  Unhappily  the 
older  and  stronger  ones  were  inclined  to  select  a^  their 
victims  those  younger  and  weaker  than  themselves.  Nat- 
urally complaints  came  to  the  teachers  from  ang^  parents 
and  abused  pupils.  The  principal  had  strictly  forbidden  all 
pastimes  of  this  kind,  but  the  trouble  did  not  cease,  for  it 
was  practically  impossible  to  tell  in  special  cases  just  what 
was  intended  for  "hazing"  as  contrasted  with  good-humored 
play.  When  boys  woidd  be  charged  with  undue  roughness 
they  would  declare  themselves  innocent  of  any  bad  motives, 
and  nothing  could  really  be  proved  against  them.  On  th© 
playground  where  boys  must  devise  their  own  diversions 
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wholly,  the  lino  between  good-natured  play  and  deliberate 
]iarsbnes»  is  often  vety  indefinite  and  difficult  to  deter- 
mine,  as  one  who  must  adjust  the  difficulties  between  boys 
well  knows. 

Now  let  Qs  go  to  make  a  little  stndy  of  thia  hazing  prob- 
lem. The  school  building  is  situated  directly  on  the  street, 
— a  very  busy  and  noisy  one.  The  space  for  pby  is  entirely  j 
inadequate;  the  pupils  must  use  the  street  mainly.  But  the 
street,  being  utilized  so  largely  by  pcdestiiaus  and  vehicles, 
imposes  great  obstacles  to  play.  The  children  are  kept 
huddled  together,  and  personal  encounters  are  practically 
tmavoidable.  Then  there  are  in  the  school  many  boys  who 
live  on  the  street  when  they  are  home,  and  their  principal 
occupation  consists  in  Kidgering  one  another.  The  street,  as 
we  have  seen,  develops  a  disposition  in  boys  to  bully  and  to 
tease ;  in  any  city  in  the  world,  observe  a  busy  street  where 
boys  congr^ate,  and  the  truth  of  this  will  be  apparent. 
Boys  left  to  themselves,  to  lind  amusement  as  best  they  can 
under  the  restrictions  and  irritations  of  urban  life,  are  prac- 
tically certain  to  bully  each  other,  and  quarrel  and  fight  a 
good  deal ;  what  is  primitive  in  them  flourishes  under  such 
conditions. 

So  the  boys  in  this  school,  having  no  opportunity  for 
organized  plays  and  games  during  their  intermissions,  give 
vent  to  their  buUyiug  and  combative  tendencies  in  one  form 
or  another.  And  it  is  boy  natura  to  annoy  any  peculiar 
fellow-pupil,  -=-  peculiar  in  respect  to  clothes  or  manners  or 
anything  else.  If  one  boy  looks  more  "■  stuck-up  "  than  the 
majority  of  the  group,  or  even  lives  in  a  different  part  o£ 
the  town,  which  may  give  presumption  of  aristocratic  feel- 
ing, it  is  sufficient  excuse  to  **  pick  on  him,"  and  to  intimi- 
date him  in  divers  ways.  Boys  cannot  tolerate  traits  or 
conditions  different  from  those  of  the  gang,  and  they  are 
absolutely  indifferent  as  to  whether  these  traits  are  good  or 
bad,  as  adults  think  of  them.  And  it  accomplishes  little  o€^ 
permanent  value  to  *^ lecture"  boya  about  their  rude  coo-i 
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dnct,  or  to  threaten  them,  unless  one  can  suggest  a  prao 
ticable  way  iu  which  their  energies  may  be  legitimately 
expended.  It  is  highly  probable  they  will  be  aetive  in  some 
direetion  anyway,  and  mere  prohibition  will  restrain  only 
temporarily,  at  beat.  Often  this  method  simply  aggravates 
the  disease  which  it  is  designed  to  cure.  It  keeps  the  for- 
bidden thing  before  the  mind  of  the  offender ;  and,  of  eourse, 
the  more  he  thinks  of  it  the  firmer  hold  it  gets  on  his 
impulses,  and  the  less  likely  be  is  to  resist  it, 

A  principal  can  hardly  expect  to  solve  problems  of  play- 
ground misconduct  unless  he  can  organize  his  pupils  and 
give  them  some  definite  thing  to  do.  Arnold  of  Rugby 
transformed  the  great  English  schools  for  boys  by  develop- 
ing an  organized  ayatem  of  self-government,  in  which  fag- 
ging is  an  element,  in  place  of  lawless  hazing  and  bullying, 
which  were  so  prominent  in  these  schools  before  his  day. 
Now  everything  of  this  sort  is  under  rules  and  regulations 
administered  by  the  boys  themselves,  and  the  hazing  disease 
has  been  cured.  Study  the  activities  on  any  playground 
where  there  is  a  director  who  always  has  games  for  the  boys 
to  play  when  they  caimot  readily  develop  them  for  them- 
selves, and  you  will  rarely  find  mean  and  lawless  conduct. 
The  watchwords  of  the  teacher  must  be,  at  all  times,  organ- 
ization and  MubHtiiution.  Bad  conduct  can  be  effectually 
cured  only  by  using  the  individual's  energies  in  wholesome 
ways. 

A  word  should  be  said  at  this  point  re-specting  a  powerful 
stimulus  to  activity  among  the  young,  whether  on  the  play- 
ground, on  the  street.  In  the  schoolroom,  or  in  the     .    . 

.         .  BIvbIit 

home.  Scientists  tell  us  there  is  a  constant  Strug-  insionp 
gle  for  existence  among  all  liWng  things.  Every 
creature,  whether  plant  or  animal,  is  striving  imceasingly 
not  only  to  preserve  itself  from  extinction,  but  to  better  its 
conditions,  which  usually  brings  it  into  conflict  with  other 
creatures,  which  are  stniggling  to  obtain  the  same  things 
that  it  desirea.  In  human  society  the  individual  puts  forth 
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liis  etrength  and  u»es  hU  wits  to  "  get  to  the  top  "  iu  all  tbat 
this  implies  of  material,  moral,  and  intellectual  superiority. 
But  wo  are  coming  to  see  that  cooperation  will  prohahly  turn 
out  better  for  saciuty  as  a  whole  than  will  unrestrained  com- 
petition ;  and  yet  human  beings  have  all  been  constructed 
on  the  cora{>etitiTe  principle,  and  effort  is  still  with  most  of 
us,  certainly  with  most  normal  children,  dependent  directly 
upon  the  spirit  of  rivalry.  Take  a  boy  of  ten,  say,  and  ex- 
tract out  of  his  impulses  everything  of  the  nature  of  rivalry, 
and  ho  would  become  a  flabby,  inert,  and  static  individuaL 
Practically  all  of  the  boy's  spontaneous  life  is  compeidtive. 
When  he  has  no  companion  to  <K)mpete  with  he  tries  to  excel 
himself ,  OS  it  were, — to  jnmp  higher  than  he  has  ever  jumpud 
before,  or  to  run  faster,  or  to  alK>ot  straighter,  or  to  yell 
louder. 

In  education  we  must  make  some  use  of  this  great  spar 
to  supreme,  developing  effort.  Quintilian  long  ago  saw  the 
superiority  of  training  in  the  school  to  instruction  at  home, 
since  the  stimulus  of  rivalry  is  almost  locking  in  the  latter 
case.  Our  professional  forbears  saw  the  value  of  this  factor 
in  education,  and  tbey  sought  to  make  the  most  of  it  through 
the  establishment  of  an  elaborate  system  of  rewards.  With- 
out question  this  method  of  arousing  ambition  was  in  some 
places  carried  bo  far  that  it  resulted  iu  both  physical  and 
moral  injury  to  pupils.  It  is  really  not  necessary  to  award 
prizes  in  order  to  stimulata  competitive  activity  in  pupils. 
It  is  usually  enough  for  any  pupil  to  have  a  chance  simply 
to  win  in  a  game,  no  matter  what  it  may  be.  If  he  can  spell 
better  than  any  one  else  in  his  class,  or  better  than  half  his 
class,  the  demonstration  of  this  ability  is  in  itself  a  sutYicient 
stimulus  to  effort,  and  at  the  same  time  a  sufficient  reward 
therefor.  A  certificate  or  badge  notifying  all  interested  per- 
sons of  an  individual's  excellence  in  any  respect  may  increase 
his  satisfaction  in  his  achievements,  and  be  a  tangible,  visible 
evidence  of  his  superiority ;  but  it  is  not  essential  in  order 
to  awaken  his  ambition.  Consider  that  on  the  playground 
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the  only  stimulas  and  reward  a  boy  haa  for  hid  endeavors  is 
the  attainment  of  leadership,  or  at  least  excellence  over  some 
members  of  the  group.  To  become  the  head  of  the  group  or 
the  class  is  a  perfectly  natural  and  doubtless  worthy  ambi- 
tion; and  nothing  in  human  life  has  greater  motive  force. 
So  in  the  schoolroom  the  attainment  of  ends  natural  to  school 
work,  and  for  which  all  the  pupils  are  striving,  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  urge  most  children  to  make  the  best  use  of  theu: 
abilities  in  competition  with  their  fellows. 

One  cannot,  of  course,  ignore  the  objections  which  many 
urge  against  making  use  of  competition  in  the  schoolroom 
or  on  the  playground.  It  is  said  that  pupils  should  ^ii^^tia* 
strive  for  ends  because  o£  their  inherent  worth,  o*<n«np«ti- 
and  not  for  the  sake  of  wmnmg  them  from  some  itr  la  tht 
one  else.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  argue  the  pro-  ui*on  ii* 
position  here  that  the  race  is  evolving  toward  a  pi*y«"0'»* 
point  where  competitive  struggle  will  be  leas  prominent  than 
it  has  been  iu  the  past ;  but  we  surely  have  not  yet  reached 
the  point  where  we  can  get  on  without  this  incitement  to 
effort.  Even  if  we  eoiUd  do  so  in  mature  life,  which  ia  highly 
improbable,  it  is  nevertheless  utterly  impossible  to  arouse 
the  young  effectively  iu  any  other  way.  In  education  we  have 
to  consider  not  only  what  the  race  is  evolving  toward,  but 
also  what  order  of  things  it  has  grown  out  of.  Its  past  will 
determine  the  basis  upon  which  we  have  to  work  to  attain 
what  lies  abend.  If  we  ignore  ancestral  practices  we  have 
little  upon  which  to  build  in  the  present.  So  an  educational 
regimen  based  npon  the  doctrine  of  eliminating  rivalry  al- 
together would  be  weak  and  motivolesa  indeed.  This  implies 
that  there  is  some  place  for  marks  and  honors  and  all  the 
other  incitements  to  and  evidences  of  success  or  failure  in 
competitive  struggle.  Of  course,  there  is  a  danger  that  one 
who  makes  use  of  these  will  come  to  rely  upon  them  wholly, 
rather  than  upon  making  what  is  presented  inherently  worth- 
ful  and  attractive.  But  it  is  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to  cure 
one  evil  by  plunging  luto  a  greater  one.  According  as  we  dis- 
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cover  methods  of  making  everything  that  is  taught  gcnuinelj 
intereatiag,  competition  will  doubtless  play  a  less  ini}}ortant 
role  in  teaching  than  it  now  does ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
hope  that  we  can  for  some  time  yet  do  without  it  entirely 
in  any  phase  of  our  educational  system. 

There  is  a  further  objection  to  rivalry  in  the  schoolroom 
that  needs  to  be  considered  before  leaving  the  topic.  It  is 
ThewT-  ^*'*^  *^^*'  '"  ^*^  competitive  system  the  strong 
TiTBi  of  u»  triumph  at  the  expense  of  the  weak ;  but  in  an  al- 
oompvtiUTi  truistic  society  the  latter  should  be  chiefly  thought 
aotlTlty  Qf^  since  they  are  the  needy  ones.  We  cannot 
endure  to  see  the  weak  suffer  in  the  struggle  for  either 
mental  or  physical  survival.  But  if  we  give  free  play  to  the 
competitive  spirit  they  will  certainly  go  to  the  wall.  It  is 
probable  that  our  seutiments  are  likely  to  get  the  better  of 
our  judgment  in  dealing  with  this  matter.  For  one  thing, 
the  welfare  of  society  demands  the  conservation  of  the 
strong  rather  than  of  the  weak,  if  both  cannot  be  con- 
served ;  and  any  system  of  training  which  would  not  call 
out  every  power  of  the  gifted  pupil  in  the  school  would 
defeat  the  highest  end  of  e<lucation,  regarded  cither  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  individual  or  of  society.  Then  it 
seems  likely  that  every  individual  is  so  constructed  by 
nature  that  he  is  reasonably  content  if  he  lands  in  the 
position  for  which  his  talents  fit  him.  That  is  to  say, 
the  relatively  incompetent  are,  generally  speaking,  equipped 
with  an  emotional  nature  in  harmony  with  their  incom- 
petency. At  the  same  time,  nature  has  endowed  the  strong 
pupil  with  ambitions  and  desires,  wliich  if  thwarted  will 
prove  a  constant  source  of  unrest  and  discontent  in  his 
life.  Strangely  enough,  we  have  overlooked  the  pain  which 
comes  from  power  undeveloped  or  imexpressed.  We  have 
assumed  that  the  man  capable  of  being  a  leader  could  be 
happy  even  if  this  capability  were  not  exercised.  A  very 
little  study  of  human  nature,  though,  will  show  that  con- 
tentment  arises   only  when   one's   capabilities   are   fully 
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utilused;  which  being  interpreted  with  reference  to  our 
present  problem,  implies  that  the  life  of  t)ie  uchooli'oom 
and  outside  must  be  so  conducted  that  every  individual  can 
do  his  level  best,  and  take  such  a  position  in  the  group  as 
his  abilities  naturally  warrant. 

In  their  group  activities  children  learn  readily  to  conform  to  the 
rules  o£  the  game,  for  otherwise  they  will  be  deprired  of  their  oppor- 
tunity to  play.  The  tendency  to  respect  and  to  follow  a  leader 
who  can  advance  the  interetita  of  the  group  U  stroug  iu 
human  nature,  and  manifest!  itself  early  in  the  cbild.  Due  who  is  not 
considered  estiential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  group  is  either  ignored  or 
looked  upon  as  an  outsider. 

As  a  rule  the  adult,  wliether  teacheri  parent,  or  minister,  is  regarded 
as  an  outsider  by  the  group  during  obtldhood  and  aduleuceDve.  But 
there  is  a  growing  feeling  that  teachers  should  cultivate  good-fellow- 
ship with  their  students,  and  should  enter  freely  into  their  spontaneous 
life.  The  developinent  of  athktio  activities  in  the  schools  has  helped 
to  bridge  the  chasm  between  teacher  and  pupil.  With  the  development 
of  the  great  uiiiyersiLtes  among  ua,  souic  of  the  artificial  dignity  of  tho 
professor  has  disappeared  ;  and  to-day  there  exists  less  antagonism 
than  formerly  between  student  body  and  faculty.  Teachers  now  have 
greater  confidence  in  the  worth  of  the  native  tendencies  and  impulses 
of  young  people,  and  they  are  acquiring  an  interest  tn  the  natural 
expressions  of  yontU.  In  an  older  day,  and  in  some  places  still,  the 
fatliRF  was  mninly  a  disci plioiriaa.  Conipaniousfaip  between  father  and 
son  was  rare,  and  often  mutual  distrust  and  antipathy  prevailed  ;  but 
the  situation  in  this  respect  also  is  improving. 

The  aim  of  adult  group  organization  is  mutual  gain.  Tlie  first  group 
activity  in  childhood  is  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  play.  Every 
member  of  a  trne  group  mnst  serve  the  group  »&  a  unity  in  soma 
capacity.  At  the  outset  the  chihl  has  little  sense  nf  gmup  unity,  and  he 
can  adjust  himself  to  but  one  playfellow  at  a  time.  With  development 
he  comes  into  ever  more  complex  relations  with  groups  working  for 
a  common  end,  and  he  is  compelled  to  recognize  the  interests  of  the 
whole  in  his  action,  until  in  time  respect  for  group  unity  comes  to 
dominate  his  conduct. 

To  engage  in  play  is  a  deep-seated  instinct.  Much  play  in  childhood 
and  youth  is  of  vital  importance  alike  for  physicAl  and  for  mental 
development.  The  physical  and  moral  disintegration  of  certain  Euro- 
pean peoples  is  proliably  due  in  large  measure  to  the  neglect  of  eondi- 
tious  essential  for  the  proper  training  of  the  young  through  play.  The 
children  in  Italian  cities  have  only  streets  for  playgrounds,  with  the 
resotl  that  they  early  acquire  criminal  tcndcQcies.  Being  eoostautly 
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prejed  upon,  they  retaliato  iu  kind.  Becauu  of  over-stimulation  theT* 
mature  too  early,  aaU  are  unablo  fully  tu  aiuimilate  the  culture  of 
Italian  civilization. 

Natiocii  hare  not  yet  disooTered  tiow  to  maintain  the  pliyfitcal  and 
moral  rigor  of  a  people  under  urban  oonditiona.  An  a  rule  ftchoola  are 
built  by  adults  on  tbe  Btatio  plan*  and  tliey  do  not  provide  fur  tbe 
dynamic  needs  of  the  child.  There  should  bo  a  playground  in  charge 
of  a  competent  playmaNter  In  the  vicinity  of  every  public  ftcbool. 
Wholesome  plnys  properly  directed  impress  npon  the  child  the  in* 
evitahlBiieHJi  uf  social  luvr,  uiid  uuforoe  the  lesaoua  taught  in  literature, 
bistory,  and  ethics.  Ou  wetl-coaducted  playgrounds,  plan's  and  games 
are  adapL<tfl  tu  tbu  developing  needs  and  capauiticj  of  children. 

Fiaygrounds  lessen  crime.  If  a  boy's  energies  arc  not  utilized  ia 
a  wholesome  way  tboy  will  find  expression  iu  illegitimate  conduct. 
Not  only  do  the  children  tn  the  city  interfere  with  traffic  on  the  street, 
but  tboy  tend  to  tind  an  outlet  for  their  energies  in  vice  and  crime. 
Experts  testify  that  through  tbe  playground  the  proper  influence  of 
home,  school,  and  church  is  extended  outside  over  tbe  whole  life  of  tbe 
ehild. 

Boys  left  to  themselves  and  without  proper  amusements  will  resort 
to  bullying,  buzing,  quarreling,  and  fighting.  But  when  proper  play- 
grounds are  provided,  bad  conduct  may  be  avoided  and  cured  through 
wbolf-sumn  activiti»!i.  Organization  and  substitution  must  be  the 
watchwords  in  home  and  school. 

White  tbe  welfare  of  society  as  a  whole  demands  cooperation  rather 
than  unrestrained  competition,  yet  the  natural  impulse  toward  rivalry 
is  necessary,  to  a  certain  extent,  for  the  best  development.  So  far  aa 
possiblo  pupils  should  ho  stimulated  to  exert  themselves  in  the  school 
because  of  iutcrest  in  the  work  ;  but  it  would  be  a  serious  error  to 
eliminate  all  competitive  activity  from  the  schoolroom.  Competition  is 
the  greaf^st  motive  force  to  whif^h  the  teacher  n-in  appeal.  While  in 
competitive  activity  due  regard  should  be  paid  to  the  interests  of  tbe 
weak,  still  the  welfare  of  flocinty  demands  the  conservation  and  full 
development  of  the  strong  as  well  aathe  weak.  Individual  welUbein; 
also  requires  that  the  "lad  o'  palrts"  should  have  bis  powers  fully 
exercised,  which  is  impossible  if  he  is  made  to  keep  step  with  the 
child  who  is  "  born  short." 


The  followmg  situation  is  typical  in  main  features  of  those 
that  are  constantly  arising  in  the  ti-aining  of  chlltlren.  J., 
a  boy  o£  seven  years,  was  on  a  certain  occasion  ^  tnjoti 
eoinff  from  his  home  into  the  city  on  an  errand,  initmo*  oi 

mi  1  »  1  1  •  11  1     oonJUotln 

Xhe  weather  was  colu»  as  bis  parents  tuou^ut,  and  uiatiiinin^ 
he  was  instructed  to  protect  himself  by  wearing  "^  •'*^*"" 
his  wannest  coat.  He  protested,  saying  in  effect  that  his 
coat  impeded  his  freedom,  so  that  he  could  not  run  when 
he  had  it  on,  and  it  annoyed  kim  greatly.  He  asked  per- 
mission to  put  on  a  lighter  one  so  that  he  would  be  freer 
in  bb  movements.  His  elders  were  insistent,  however,  and 
urged  him  to  wear  the  objectionable  article,  although  he 
continued  to  resist,  declaring  that  he  could  not  "  stand  it," 
and  that  he  would  be  "  all  right  without  it."  He  was  angry 
and  "  stubborn,"  and  so  were  the  grown  people  who  were 
coercing  him.  They  seemed  to  think  he  was  disobedient  and 
ugly,  and  he  evidently  thought  iJiey  were  unreasonable. 

J.'s  attitude  was  in  a  way  a  perfectly  "  natural "  one, 
for  children  dislike  the  constriction  caused  by  close-fitting, 
heavy  clothing.  This  antipathy  may  serve  a  useful  end  to 
some  degree,  since  it  is  prolably  a  detriment  to  a  growing 
child  to  be  bundled  up  in  a  manner  that  might  be  no  dis- 
advantage  whatever  to  older  jxirsons.  At  the  same  time  it 
was  natural  for  those  who  were  responsible  for  J.'s  wel- 
fare to  feel  that  the  weather  was  too  severe  for  him  to  go 
out  without  the  protection  of  liis  warm  coat.  They  were 
solicitous  only  for  his  well-being,  and  they  were  annoyed 
because  he  did  not  recognize  this  and  respond  appropri- 
ately. The  circumstances  were  such  as  to  arouse  lively  emo- 
tioDfi  on  both  sides.   The  child  could  not  appreciate  the 
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adu]t*8  point  of  liew  either  in  reference  to  his  health  or  to 
the  social  i^uirements  of  the  community ,;  and  he  i 
the  demands  nuule  on  him  as  arbitrary  and  annooe8eary,1 
and  BO  conflict  was  inevitable. 

There  is  a  large  principle  involved  in  this  int^tance. 
Nature  seems  to  have  established  in  every  normal  child  an 
intense  desire  to  rid  himself  of  all  impediments  to  free  ao- 
tion^  which  is  seen  in  his  tendency  to  ran  out  of  the  housftJ 
at  all  times  without  hat  or  coat,  or  even  shoes.  He  is  quite 
indifferent  to  the  physical  effects  of  exposure  to  wind  and 
cold  and  rain ;  indeed,  he  normally  enjoys  exposing^  himself, 
and  will  uncomplainingly  endure  experiences  which  would 
greatly  disturb  an  adult.  The  child  has  in  him  something 
of  the  bravado  and  the  hardihood  of  primitive  man,  who 
was  constantly  expc^ed,  and  who  trained  himself  to  submit 
without  a  murmur  to  hardships  of  exposore  and  fatigue.  It 
can  be  seen,  then,  why  it  is  practically  impossible  for  the 
child  to  take  the  adult's  point  of  view  in  respect  to  these 
matters  ;  he  is  so  dominated  by  his  impulses  that  he  cannot 
^listen  to  reason.'*  Nothing  is  reasonable  to  him  which  is 
hostile  to  his  profound  desires.  When  he  is  under  the  sway 
of  his  passions,  he  is  incapacitated  from  seeing  the  justice  or 
the  value  of  any  proposals  which  contemplate  blocking  him 
in  the  realization  of  his  ends.  So  there  must  frequently  be 
disparity  between  the  child  s  and  the  adult^s  estimate  of 
values  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  former,  who  often 
has  only  his  impulses  as  a  basis  for  determination,  while 
the  latter  is  likely  to  have  a  larger  or  smaller  body  of  vital 
experience  to  control  the  influence' of  mere  desire. 

But  to  keep  to  the  specific  instance  under  consideration. 
Here  is  the  mother  who  cannot  endnre  inclement  weather 
Difieriu  herself  unless  well  protected,  who  enjoys  the  feel- 
poiAtsot  ing  of  clothing,  and  who  thinks  her  position  in 
society  requires  that  her  children  be  always  com- 
pletely and  conventionally  attired,  while  the  attitude  of  her 
child  is  diametrically  opposed  on  every  point.  What  is  to 
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be  done  in  such  a  situation  ?  In  this  special  case  the  oppo- 
sition of  J.  to  the  wishes  of  the  parent,  and  hia  feeling  of 
irritatioa,  were  finally  subdued  by  an  outsider  coming  on 
the  scene  and  speaking  to  him  in  a  calm,  reassuring  tone, 
and  putting  his  arm  around  him  gently  yet  strongly,  and 
suggesting  to  him  that  he  put  on  the  coat  this  time,  and  it 
would  be  seen  what  could  be  done  about  it  in  the  future. 
This  manifestation  of  respect  for  J.'s  feeling,  and  an  ex- 
pression of  willingness  to  take  into  account  the  advisability 
of  indulging  him  in  it  in  the  future  modified  his  feeling  of 
resistance.  Gradually  the  happier  emotions  gained  control, 
and  soon  discharged  the  disagreeable  ones  altogether.  AVhat 
seemed  to  be  demanded  here  was,  in  the  first  place,  a  recog- 
nition of  the  reasonableness  of  the  child's  desires  regarded 
from  his  own  point  of  view.  Secondly,  a  strong,  positive, 
but  at  tbe  same  time  sympathetic  determination  to  lead 
him,  in  a  way  which  would  not  irritate  him,  to  see  the  jus- 
tice of  the  command  that  had  been  given  him.  In  the  third 
place,  there  was  needed  an  cfEective  use  of  suggestion,  which 
should  cause  him  to  see  so  far  as  possible  the  advantages 
of  doing  the  thing  which  had  been  requested  of  him,  and 
BO  draw  his  attention  off  from  the  unhappy  aspects  of  the 
matter. 

This  will  be  the  appropriate  place,  perhaps,  to  mention  a 
general  principle  of  vast  importance.  In  all  discipline  it 
may  he  noted  that  there  is  a  very  subtle  power  in  p«TBanii 
the  voice  and  manner,  which  may  either  antago-  ^^jJl""* 
nize  the  one  under  treatment,  or  it  may  allay  his  rMUtauM 
anger  and  release  his  resistance,  so  that  suggestions  may 
the  more  readily  be  carried  out.  One  of  the  most  aeriou& 
mistakes  that  can  occur  in  the  kind  of  situation  described 
is  for  authority  to  be  expressed  in  an  irritable,  domineering, 
or  challengefiil  way.  Possibly  it  is  even  more  imfortunato 
to  set  to  work  calling  up  the  child's  past  offenses,  and  "  nag- 
ging "  him  about  them,  with  the  end  in  view  to  impress  his 
failings  upon  him,  as  though  this  could  reform  him.  It  may 
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be  a  relief  to  the  tense  nerves  of  the  gorerness,  but  it  is 
only  an  excitant  to  the  child.  Then  it  is  a  simple  princi- 
ple of  psychology  that  shortoonungs  which  are  habitually 
brought  to  the  child's  attention  in  either  a  positive  or  a 
negative  way  tend  to  fasten  themi>elveA  tn  his  character. 
Doubtless  there  arc  oocasions  when  summoning  his  past  life 
of  error  before  an  offender  may  give  rise  to  emotions  which 
will  put  him  into  a  condition  to  receive  instruction  from  bis 
elders.  But  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  seems  best  to 
deal  with  the  action  immediately  in  hand,  and  keep  the  past 
out  of  view.  What  is  required  is  to  produce  the  proper  re- 
sponse in  the  individual,  with  the  least  possible  disturbance 
or  debate  or  delay.  Usually  mere  argument  when  the  of- 
fender is  on  the  defensive  only  strengthens  him  in  his  atti- 
tude of  opposition ;  especially  is  tins  the  case  with  children 
before  the  adolescent  period. 

This  leads  to  some  reflections  upon  the  futility  of  word 
encounters  in  didcipllne,  whether  of  a  light  or  a  serious 
Tit*tnuuTr  character.  The  writer  has  observed  that  when 
trM  ear  children  are  genuinely  interested  in  what  they  are 
inUso  doing,  they  are  often  likely  to  be  but  little  influ- 
enced by  anything  their  elders  say  to  them  in  the  way  of 
correction  or  prohibition,  unless  these  elders  have  early 
established  complete  authority  over  them.  To  illustrate :  a 
boy  of  six  is  running  across  the  room  and  jumping  on  the 
sofa,  and  the  governess  Siiys,  "  I  wish  you  would  not  do 
that,"  and  bo  goes  right  on  with  the  game,  pleading,  "  Just 
once  or  twice  more,"  which  means  until  he  has  become  satis- 
fied. The  words  of  the  governess  are  not  potent  enough  to 
inhibit  the  flow  of  energy  along  the  open  routes.  When 
a  child  gets  started  in  any  activity  which  appeals  to  him 
strongly,  he  will  not  leave  off  until  his  energy  is  exhausted, 
or  until  some  really  powerful  stimulus  turns  his  attention 
in  another  direction.  An  adult  is  not  normally  so  completely 
dominated  by  any  activity  as  a  child  often  is ;  which  means 
that  the  former  can  more  or  loss  spontaneously  turn  his 


attention  from  one  object  to  another  as  conditions  make  de- 
sirable,  whereas  the  chikl  is  to  a  large  extent  "charmed" 
by  anything  which  has  interest  for  him.  One  may  see  well- 
disposed  and  really  obedieut  children  who,  while  playing, 
or  reading  some  absorbing  story,  must  be  called  to  meals  a 
half  dozen  times.  Words  strike  on  their  ears,  but  they  have 
practieally  no  influence  upon  the  concerns  which  are  at  the 
time  occupying  the  focus  of  consciousness.  Even  if  a  com- 
mand makes  an  impression  for  the  moment,  it  is  forgotten 
in  an  instant,  dislodged  by  the  ideas  in  the  saddle,  and  in 
posaeaaion  of  the  motor  routes..  Children  have  short  menio- 
riea  for  behests  opposed  to  tlie  current  of  their  interests. 
One  may  see  parents  who  keep  telling  their  children  to  do 
this  or  to  do  that,  —  to  sit  up  and  keep  still,  to  stop  fidget- 
ing, or  playing,  or  whispering,  and  so  on,  and  their  com- 
mands accomplish  but  little ;  and  if  oft  repeated  they  may 
lose  their  force  altogetlier.  Words,  as  tliey  come  from  the 
lips  of  the  average  trainer,  aeem  too  weak  to  turn  aside  or 
to  restrain  the  dominant  tendencies  of  the  child's  ideas,  enio* 
tions,  and  motor  processes. 

Of  course,  one  may  apeak  in  such  a  way  that  his  words 
will  take  effect ;  bnt  really  in  such  a  case  it  is  not  the  raei*e 
words  that  produce  response,  but  the  vocal  into-  Howeom- 
uation,  facial  expression,  gesticulation,  bodily  atti-  ^"^a, 
tudes,  and  the  like.   These  have  a  deep  signifi-  tttwttna 
cance  for  the  child,  and  he  early  gets  his  cue  from  them. 
Afl  he  develops,  words  in  themselves  continually  increase 
in  potency, '  because  they  become  enriched  with  meaning, 
and  thus  acquire  both  coercive  and  inhibitive  power ;  so 
that  the  behavior  of  an  adult  may  be  determined  by  the 
words  spoken  to  him,  without  much  accompanying  expres- 
sion denoting  the  real  attitudes  of  the  one  who  governs. 
But  it  is  altogether  different  with  the  child;  he  gets  his 
bearing  as  to  the  intentions  of  his  trainers  mainly  from 

'  This  prinoiple  is  ducuwied  iu  detail  in  tlie  aathor's  Linguistic  Develop- 
pttiU  and  Edveation,  Part  I. 
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bodily  expression,  and  especlallj  from  direct  physical  con- 
tact. It  is  not  necessary  or  perhaps  desirable  tbat  the 
trainer  inHict  pain  of  any  consequence  in  this  physical  con- 
tact ;  but  simply  taking  a  rebellious  child  in  his  arms  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  suggest  strength  and  decision  will 
usually  change  the  attitude  of  the  nonconformist,  and  he 
vtll  be  likely  to  follow  the  suggestions  of  authority  without 
resistance.  Instead,  then,  of  standing  afar  o£F  and  command- 
ing a  young  child  who  is  absorbed  in  his  own  enterprises, 
the  governess  ought  to  put  herself  alongside  him,  and  cause 
him  to  realize  in  other  than  verbal  terms  the  urgency  and 
importance  of  the  command.  If  words  are  relied  upon 
luaiuly,  they  must  be  loaded  with  suggestions  of  power  and 
determination,  in  which  the  whole  expressive  mechanism  o£ 
the  trainer  cooperates  as  a  unity.  If  this  be  done  in  the  early 
years,  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  the  later  years ;  but 
if  it  be  neglected  during  the  formative  period,  it  will  entail 
no  end  of  trouble  later  on.  It  is  a  common  thing  to  seo 
parents  in  more  or  less  constant  verbal  contests  with  their 
childi-en  from  the  age  of  throe  forward,  simply  because  dur- 
ing the  iirst  three  years  they  did  not  use  words  sparingly 
and  other  forms  of  expression  generously  in  their  disciplin- 
ary methods.  The  really  successful  trainer  is  one  who  when 
the  child  is  in  harmony  witli  his  environment  has  a  thor- 
oughly "good  time"  mth  him;  but  who,  when  the  latter 
needs  correction,  ceases  his  talk  largely,  and  reveals  his 
disapproval  thx*ough  the  eye  and  every  part  of  the  body. 
One  whose  general  expressions  do  not  suggest  force,  deci- 
sion, resoluteness,  moral  courage,  can  hardly  discipline  chil- 
dren effectively,  no  matter  how  good  his  theories  on  the 
subject  may  be.  Observe  the  result  of  such  a  person  saying 
to  a  vigorous  boy, "  Don*t  you  do  tbat  or  I  will  punish  you." 
Now,  there  is  doubtless  in  all  normal  children  a  strong 
tendency  to  manifest  independence  in  the  face  of  authority 
if  they  feel  they  can  win.  And  then  for  a  weak  character 
in  the  position  of  teacher  or  parent  to  tell  a  boy  that  he  will 


chastise  him  if  he  does  a  certain  thing  is  to  dare  him  to  do 
it,  and  the  natural  reiiction  of  the  boy  is  to  accept  the  chal- 
lenge, —  not  openly  and  directly^  it  may  be,  but  rather  in 
an  underhanded  way,  and  by  degrees.  However,  when  the 
command  is  ^ven  by  one  who  makes  the  boy  feel  there  is 
back  of  it  great  streugtb  and  firmness  and  absolute  fair- 
ness, which  qualities  cannot  be  adequately  expressed  ver- 
bally, it  tends  to  break  down  resisting  attitudes,  which  are 
always  active  in  the  presence  of  weak  j)er8onalitie8. 

Before  leaving  the  topic  of  niaking  commands  effective 
we  may  glance  at  the  foUowiug  incident,  whicli  is  typical  of 
many  that  can  he  observed  iu  tlie  ordiuai-y  home  ooDunuos 
where  there  are  three  or  four  children,  who  are  nrtiwiek 
stimulated  in  many  ways  in  the  effort  to  adapt  J^* "^^^ 
themselves  to  a  complex  environment.  A  boy,  ttuntioa 
Heni-y,  eight  years  of  age,  was  making  preparations  to 
leave  the  house  to  skate.  There  were  other  boys  in  the 
house,- —  a  brother  and  two  playmates,  —  who  were  also  pre- 
paring to  go  on  the  ice.  It  was  a  cold  day,  and  the  father, 
who  happened  to  be  passing  the  boys  in  the  hallway,  sug- 
gested to  Henry  that  be  f^hould  put  on  a  sweater  under  his 
coat.  When  the  suggestion  was  made  the  four  boys  were 
all  talking  at  the  same  time ;  and,  of  course,  they  were  ex- 
cited, and  absorbed  in  the  discussion  of  plans  they  were 
making  for  a  game  of  hockey.  They  were  debating  who 
should  he  partners  in  the  game  ;  and  to  an  onlooker  it  was 
evident  that  they  were  deeply  interested  in  the  matter,  and 
each  was  eager  to  contribute  his  views  to  the  solution  of 
the  problem,  Henry,  who  is  naturally  of  an  *'  intense  "  type, 
throwing  himself  without  reserve  into  any  enterprise  in 
which  he  is  engaged,  was  evidently  entirely  possessed  by 
his  view  of  the  matter  under  con  side  ration.  The  expression 
of  his  whole  being  showed  that  he  was  giving  himself  abso- 
lutely to  the  problem  which  the  group  was  trying  to  solve. 
When  the  father  made  the  suggestion,  Henry  seemed  to 
give  it  his  attention  for  a  moment,  and  he  responded  with, 
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**  Yes,  I  will."  But  the  very  tone  of  his  voice,  as  well  as 
the  "  look  in.  hU  eye,"  and  the  attitude  of  his  body,  showed 
that  he  reacted  as  he  did  simply  to  get  rid  of  the  father  in 
order  that  he  might  go  hack  again  to  the  discussion  of  the 
interesting  situation  which  had  complett^Iy  captivated  him. 
The  "  Yes,  I  will  "  was  a  rather  automatic,  or  at  best  per- 
fimctory,  response  to  his  father's  command.  It  really  did 
not  mean  that  the  boy  had  fully  compi*ehended  the  cora- 
mand,  —  liatl  understood  just  what  was  required  of  him, 
and  had  given  his  assent  to  it.  Probably  at  tlie  moment 
when  he  made  hia  reply  his  attention  waa  centi-ed  prima- 
rily on  the  game  of  hockey,  and  not  on  puttiug  on  his 
sweater.  All  his  expressions  seemed  to  indicate  that  the 
latter  had  not  gained  entrance  to  the  focus  of  his  conscious- 
ness at  all;  certainly  it  had  not  presented  itself  vividly 
enough  really  to  attract  the  boy's  atteution  aud  influence 
his  conduct. 

The  sequel  to  this  event  hardly  needs  to  be  related. 
Henry  went  on  to  the  ice  without  his  sweater.  The  father 
presently  discovered  the  fact,  and  he  ppooeeded  at  once  to 
administer  what  he  regarded  was  just  and  necessary  disci- 
pline. He  summoned  Henry  to  appear  before  him,  and  then 
asked  him  why  he  did  not  obey  when  he  was  instructed  to 
wear  his  sweater.  Henry  declared  he  did  not  hear  his  father 
give  the  command ;  and  the  latter  interpreted  this  to  indi> 
cate  tliat  the  boy  was  not  only  disobedient,  but  that  ho  was 
also  untruthful.  Consequently,  he  forbade  Henry  to  go  upon 
the  ice  again  for  a  week.  Meanwhile  he  should  not  leave 
his  house  to  play  with  other  boys,  and  his  companions  would 
not  be  permitted  to  come  to  play  with  him.  Id  dismissing 
Henry  after  giving  him  his  penalty  the  father  upbraided 
him  for  indifference  to  commands,  aud  threatened  to  make 
the  punishment  more  severe  next  time  if  he  did  not  "do  as 
he  was  told." 

The  boy  left  his  father,  feeling  that  he  had  been  dealt 
with  unjustly.  Of  course,  the  penalty  was  disagreeable ;  and 
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why  should  it  have  been  admmistered  at  all?  The  father  had 
not  really  commanded  Henry,  aceording  to  the  latter'a  re- 
membrance of  the  matter.  Hut  was  the  boy  lying,  or  had  he 
really  forgotten  the  command  altogether  ?  From  the  father's 
standpoint  it  was  absolutely  impoeaible  that  he  should  not 
have  heard  and  understood  the  command.  But  the  chances 
are  that  Henry  really  did  not  hear  appreciatively  what  was 
said  to  Inm.  He  heard  sufficiently  to  make  an  automatic 
reply^  but  not  to  execute  wluit  was  suggested,  when  this  was 
different,  as  it  actually  wa^,  from  what  he  was  engaged  in  at 
the  moment.  It  is  a  simple  matter  of  daily  experience  with 
most  people  that  they  perform  numerous  actions  of  which 
they  are  wholly  tmconseious  at  the  time,  and  which  they  oau- 
not  afterward  remember.  When  any  one,  either  a  child  or 
an  adult,  is  deeply  absorbed  in  any  object  or  activity,  ho 
may  adapt  himself  mechanically  to  many  familiar  stimula- 
tions unrelated  thereto,  but  without  really  appreciating  what 
he  is  doing.  Ask  him  afterwards  what  he  did  on  this  oc- 
casion, and  he  may  not  be  able  to  tell  you,  for  it  was  not  a 
matter  of  conscious  execution  at  all.  In  the  same  way  a  boy 
may  use  the  phrase  "Yes,  I  will,"  but  without  being  ex- 
plicitly conscious  of  what  is  required  of  him  or  what  he  is 
saying.  The  test  of  whether  he  is  appreciating  or  not  is 
found  in  the  expression  of  the  eyes  and  face  and  the  bodily 
attitudes,  and  not  in  the  mere  words  themselves. 

In  all  probability  Henry  was  innocent  on  this  particular 
occasion.  The  father  was  unqiiestionably  at  fault.  He  gave 
his  suggestion  in  an  off-hand  way,  under  circum-  Hewindu- 

Btanoes  which  made  it  a  practical  certainty  that  it  Umuto 
,         _  rni         -  oonmunili 

would  not  take  enect.    Ihe  situation  was  aggra-  udsvetopid 

vated  because  of  the  tendency  of  this  parent  to  go  ^<*^"»o 
about  among  his  children,  throwing  ont  more  or  less  unim- 
portant commands  right  and  left,  and  then  not  following 
most  of  them  up  with  appropriate  treatment  in  the  event 
that  they  were  not  obeyed.  Consequently  the  children  had 
acquired  a  rather  indifferent  attitude  toward  the  majority  of 
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his  suggestions;  they  were  giren  ao  frequently  that  they 
had  lost  their  impr&uiveoeBS.  It  is  a  aimple  law  of  human 
nature  that  any  oft-repeated  fitimulation  tends  to  become 
weakened  in  its  effect,  provided  that  it  runs  coontcr  to  the 
usual  curreut  and  natural  trend  of  the  individual's  life.  It 
is  easily  possible,  lhen«  that  a  person,  even  an  adult*  may  get 
into  the  habit  of  responding  conformably  in  a  perfunctory 
manner  to  commands  or  exhortations,  but  withont  really 
intending  either  to  obey  or  disobey.  Nature  seems  to  pro- 
tect an  individual  who  is  in  an  environment  where  he  is 
constantly  stimulated  in  this  vray,  by  leading  him  to  react 
verbally  and  automatically  to  these  rather  onimportant 
stimulations,  and  then  devote  himself  to  matters  that  are 
really  vital,  as  he  conceives  them  to  be  at  the  moment  This 
principle  can  be  seen  operating  in  many  a  home  and  school 
with  respect  to  the  particular  problem  under  oonsideration 
here. 

The  moral  is  not  difficult  to  draw.  In  the  first  place  it  is 
disastrous  to  the  development  of  ready  and  effective  obedi- 
ence in  a  child  to  be  showering  commands  upou  him  con- 
stantly, most  of  which  he  can  aud  probably  ought  to  ignore 
with  impunity.  The  inevitable  result  most  be  that  he  will 
in  time  become  unresponsive  to  even  important  instructions 
when  issued  by  any  one.  It  is  not  that  he  deliberately  sets 
himself  against  tlie  will  of  his  elders  or  superiors ;  the  trou- 
ble is  that  his  will  is  not  awakened  at  all  with  reference  to 
their  requests,  and  his  conduct  cannot  be  criticised  iu  respect 
to  the  matter  of  obedience. 

Experience  and  psychology'  alike  indorse  the  proposition 
that  for  the  welfare  of  the  child  in  his  learning  cheerful 
compliance  with  the  demands  of  lawfnl  authority,  orders 
should  be  but  infrequently  issued  to  bim,  and  they  should 
always  be  given  imder  conditions  which  will  insure  that  the 
child  thoroughly  comprehends  them  and  realizes  their  mean- 
ing and  importance.  Tliat  is  to  say,  a  command  must  be 
made  to  dislodge  everything  from  the  focos  of  conciousDesai 


at  the  moment  it  is  given.  A  wiae  parent  or  teacher,  then, 
will  be  cautious  about  giving  directions  to  a  child  when  he 
is  dominated  by  some  strong  idea  or  feeling.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  behest  should  be  deferred,  or  else  the 
child^s  attention  should  be  completely  gained,  and  the  ver- 
bal statement  should  be  reinforced  by  appropriate  fainal 
expression,  bodily  attitudes,  and  vocal  timbre.  In  brief, 
the  command  should  be  made  to  take  efffict  in  the  child's 
conaciouaness ;  then  if  he  does  not  execute  It,  he  will  be 
disobedient ;  but  otherwise  he  will  simply  be  uuiufluenceil 
by  it. 

Our  discussion  leads  us  now  to  mention  some  of  the 
general  qualities  which  a  trainer  must  possess  in  Quutitt 
order  to  exert  proper  control  over  the  young.  First  J*^"^!'' 
and  foremo3t,asuccfissfal  trainer  must  have  mother  luitrttinw 
love  in  a  large  sense,  intelligent  sympathy,  a  warm  heart, 
Promethean  Rre.  lie  must  possess  genuine,  rational  affec- 
tion for  humanity.  Here  is  a  trainer  one  often  meets  whose 
thoughts  are  too  much  upon  self  and  too  little  upon  others, 
except  as  he  seeks  to  use  them  to  further  his  personal  ends, 
imconscious  as  he  may  be  of  his  own  attitudes  ;  he  is  self- 
centred,  isolated,  cold.  But  here  again  is  a  quite  different 
type  of  person,  one  who  has  a  fine  sort  of  feeling  for  people. 
He  is  outward-tending  in  his  life  and  manner ;  his  mind 
dwells  not  upon  his  personal  concerns  to  the  excliifflon  of 
the  interests  of  his  children.  He  is  not  constantly  wondering 
what  the  world  thinks  of  him,  and  whether  he  is  receiving 
proper  "respect"  and  " obedience "  from  his  flock.  These 
things  he  takes  to  be  right  and  as  matters  of  course.  Thus, 
being  indifferent  of  self,  he  is  most  considerate  of  others. 
This  is  of  the  nature  of  mother  love,  and  it  must  be  implanted 
in  the  heart  before  the  individual  sets  out  on  the  journey 
of  life.  This  instinct  alone  gives  that  delicate,  ready  action 
in  momentous  situations  which  decides  the  fate  for  good  or 
ill  of  training.  Mother  love  is  kind  ;  it  is  not  pnffed  np ;  it  is. 
long-snffering  and  generous ;  but  it  is  always  strong  and 
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effective ;  it  is  liglitntng-qtiick  in  estimatiiig  conditions  and 
deciding  upon  the  course  of  action  appropriate  thereto. 

There  is  another  grace  which  should  adorn  those  who  train 
EimM  ^®  you^oi  J"id  which,  in  greater  or  less  part,  is  a 
tTp»  oi  gift  of  nature  and  not  of  culture.  It  is  the  attribute 
of  resoluteness,  of  dceisiveness.  It  is  the  power 
of  summoning  all  one's  wits  and  energies  in  the  face  of  critical 
situations,  and  driving  straight  to  the  desired  goal.  Ham- 
let would  never  have  succeeded  m  a  teacher ;  he  was  too  halt* 
ing  in  his  actions,  too  deferential  to  bis  intellect,  too  staticaL 
There  are  many  Hamlets  in  the  schoolrooms  of  this  country, 
who  stand  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought  when 
immediate  and  decisive  action  alone  will  carry  the  day. 
Students  of  psychology  now  conceive  of  a  human  being  as 
comprised  of  a  triune  nuture.  On  the  one  side  he  ia  recep- 
tive of  sensory  stimulations  from  the  world  without  his  own 
being ;  on  the  other  he  is  judicial,  —  he  weighs,  estimates, 
considers  ;  and  finally  and  practically,  he  is  executive,  active, 
motor.  The  first  two  departments  of  his  being  exist  for  the 
sake  of  tlie  third  ;  life  is  real  and  earnest,  full  of  practical 
values,  and  its  end  lies  in  conduct,  in  action,  not  in  mere 
reception  or  contemplation.  The  most  efficient  trainer  is 
the  one  who  "  thinks  "  just  enough  and  rapidly  enough  to 
guide  hia  action  ai'ight  and  without  delay.  And  the  right- 
fulness of  many  acts,  as  James  has  said,  can  be  determined 
only  by  testing  them ;  while  others,  in  the  well-balanced 
mind,  spring  forth  from  the  depths  thereof,  and  go  straight 
to  the  mark  without  let  or  hindrance  from  the  discursive 
reason.  Now,  with  Hamlet,  the  judicial  part  of  his  being 
had  become  severed  from  the  active  part,  and  he  was  weak- 
ened thereby,  at  least  when  he  was  called  upon  to  deal  with 
practical  situations.  He  was  too  inward  tending ;  all  his  ex- 
periences were  judged  from  a  purely  subjective  point  of  view. 
He  was  an  egoistic-introspective  type,  one  in  whom  the  whole 
delicate  machinery  of  wise  instincts  was  thrown  out  of  gear, 
BO  that  he  could  not  cope  with  the  world  in  any  effective  way. 
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And  this  characteristic  cannot  but  impress  a  child  as  in- 
competeuoe,  as  weakness  ;  for,  after  all,  people,  young  and 
old,  are  influenced  by  those  who  have  masterly  possesuiun 
of  themselves  in  action  when  this  is  needed  ;  in  whom  there 
may  be  on  occasion,  which  presents  itself  so  frequently  in 
school  and  home,  a  sort  of  totalizing^  of  all  the  powers  and 
capabilities  of  one's  being.  We  have  already  seen  that  those 
who  in  their  demeanor  in  the  exigencies  of  daily  life  exhihit 
marked  strength  and  harmony  of  powers  carry  everything 
before  them.  Antagonistic  tendencies  in  pupils  are  set  at 
rest  in  the  presence  of  great  vigor  of  this  kind. 

It  will  be  proper  now  to  inquire  whether  the  child  should 
habitually   react  toward   bis    trainer,  whether  parent  or 
teacher  or  minister,  as  one  of  whom  he  stands  in  ^ji-m— 
awe,  or  as  one  whom  he  regards  as  a  companion  btiw9«a 
and  even  a  playmate.    We  may  here  glance  at  udui 
Locke's  views  relating  to  this  point,  since  he  is  *'***" 
the  most  iUastrioiis  representative  of  tlie  doctrine  that  the 
child  must  not  at  the  outset  feel  at  all  familiar  with  those 
who  train  him,  lest  they  lose  their  authority  over  him.  Says 
Locke:  — 

I  imagine  every  one  will  judge  it  reaRonable  that  their  Chil- 
dren, when  lUtle,  should  look  upon  their  Parents  as  their  Lords, 
their  absolute  Governors,  and  as  Buch  stand  in  awe  of  them ;  and 
that  when  they  come  to  riper  Years,  they  should  look  apon  them 
as  their  best,  or  their  only  sure  Friends,  and  as  such  love  and  rev- 
erence them.  ...  IE  therefore  a  strict  Hand  bo  kept  over  Children 
Jrom  the  Sefftmiinffy  they  will  la  Age  be  tractable,  and  quietly 
Hubmit  to  it,  as  never  having  known  any  othor:  And  if  as  they 
grow  up  to  the  Use  of  Reason,  the  Kigour  of  Government  be,  ua 
they  deserve  it.  gently  relax'd,  the  Father's  Brow  more  smooth'd 
to  them,  and  Distance  by  Degrees  abated,  his  former  Restraints 
will  increase  their  Love,  wlien  they  find  it  was  only  a  kindness  to 
them,  and  a  Care  to  make  them  capable  to  deserve  the  Favour  of 
their  Parents,  and  the  Esteem  of  every  Body  eUe.^ 

In  our  own  country,  as  we  have  already  seen,  we  are  not 

,  JSducation, 
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foUowing  Locke's  ad  rice,  for  most  people  treat  tlieir  children 
as  though  thoy  weru  their  equals.  American  cluldren  do  not 
as  a  rule  stand  iii  awe  of  tbcii'  parents,  or  really  of  their 
teacliers,  their  ministers,  or  any  one  else  in  the  oommuniQr* 
In  Germany  and  England,  however,  the  situation  is  quite 
different ;  and  the  outcome  npon  the  conduct  of  the  young 
is  apparent.  English  and  German  children  are  more  "re- 
spectful" and  obedient  than  they  are  with  us,  but  our 
children  are  more  original,  forceful,  and  independent,  — 
so  much  so,  indeed,  in  some  caees  that  they  are  incessantly 
in  conflict  with  the  representatives  of  authority  in  the 
home,  the  school,  and  the  church.  There  is  no  doubting 
the  fact  that  our  young  people  are  more  competent,  in 
the  large  sense  of  the  term,  than  those  of  any  European 
country,  but  tliey  are  at  the  same  time  more  "  disorderly,'* 
and  less  inclined  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  existing  condi- 
tion of  things.  They  are  more  boisterous,  self-assertive,  and 
inconsiderate  of  persons  and  customs  than  are  the  young 
people  of  any  other  country  probably.  While  there  may  be 
many  factors  cooperating  to  produce  these  characteristio 
traits  of  American  children,  yet  one  factor  is  imquestiouably 
more  potent  than  any  other :  with  us  parents  do  not  keep 
aloof  from  their  children,  they  do  not  assume  the  attitude 
of  governors  toward  them,  as  they  do  elsewhere.  Here  the 
father  makes  a  playmate  of  his  boy,  and  the  latter  rarely 
acquires  a  feeling  of  awe  toward  the  former.  It  is  the  com- 
mon practice  for  the  father  to  "  joah"  his  boys,  who  pay 
back  in  kind.  They  wrestle  together,  compete  in  every  sort 
of  game,  play  practical  jokes  freely  on  one  another,  ad- 
dress one  another  as  though  they  were  on  terms  of  absolute 
equality,  instead  of  one  being  ruler  and  the  other  subject. 

In  this  give  and  take  between  father  and  son  there  is  at 
the  time  being  no  restraint  on  cither  side,  because  of 
a  sense  of  on©  being  superior  to  the  other ;  any  one  who 
will  observe  the  current  of  life  in  a  typical  American  home 
may  easily  note  this  fact.  If  an  Englishman  or  a  German 
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happens  into  auch  a  home  when  conventionalities  are  laid 
aside  (which  is  the  usual  thing),  he  is  more  or  less  shocked 
at  the  apparent  irreverence  of  the  children,  who  talk  to 
their  parents  as  they  talk  to  their  playmates.  The  saluta- 
tion *'  Sir  "  or  "  Ma'am  "  is  almost  entirely  abandoned  in 
American  homes  and  achoola,  though  the  equivalents  thereof 
are  retained  in  most  foreign  countries.  In  an  older  day  in 
I  our  own  country  children  always  showed  their  deference  to 
their  father  by  addi-essing  him  on  all  oceasious  with  •*  Sir." 
But  to-day  if  the  typical  father  asks  his  seveu^year-old  son, 
say,  such  a  question  as  "  Did  you  have  good  lessons  at 
school  to-day?"  the  boy  does  not  respond  with  "  Yea,  sir,*' 
or  "Yes,  father,"  bnt  with  "You  bet,"  or  "It  was  bum 
work  to-day."  Thus  have  the  times  changed  in  respect  to 
the  outward  relations,  at  any  rate,  between  parents  and 
their  children. 

The  reader  has  without  donbt  anticipated  a  certain 
difficulty  toward  which  we  have  been  drifting  in  our  dis- 
cussion. On  previous  occasions  it  has  beeu  said  oiniaidM- 
that  comradeship  between  trainer  and    child    is  *^v  "i* 

J  OOBtpUUIHI- 

more  favorable  to  sound  social  development  than  thip  %• 
formal,  conventional  politeness  or  respect,  which  toUitsiuiLt 
can  be  observed  only  when  the  child  stands  in  iaAiTWwit 
awe  of  his  elders.  But  if  the  boy  makes  a  companion  of  his 
father  and  his  teacher,  will  the  latter  be  able  to  guide  him 
in  seasons  of  storm  and  stress  in  the  effort  to  adjust  himself 
to  his  social  environment?  While  the  child  is  to  some 
extent  educated  by  his  companions,  still  the  latter  are  abso- 
lutely incapable  of  keeping  him  growing  on  steadily  until 
he  reaches  the  highest  point  in  social  development.  If  a 
child  had  only  companions  to  urge  him  on,  he  would  early 
suffer  arrest  in  his  evolution  ^ong  every  line.  Adaptation 
to  the  complex  phases  of  the  social,  the  intellectual,  or  the 
industrial  environment  is  a  difficult  process,  and  it  will  not 
be  achieved  by  any  individual  unless  he  will  respond  to 
a  force  which  will  urge  him  forward  when  on  his  own 
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initiative  he  would  come  betimes  to  a  halt.  We  must  recog- 
nize the  fact  that,  if  left  to  hinuself,  the  child  would  in- 
evitably stop  on  a  low  plane  of  development,  and  contact 
with  persons  on  the  basis  of  mere  companionship  would  not 
keep  him  growing  until  he  had  reached  the  level  of  the 
social  en^iroumeut  about  him.  So  it  is  not  dogmatic  to  say 
that  there  must  bo  those  who  stand  in  such  a  relation  to 
the  individual  that  they  can  and  will  coerce  him  when 
necessary,  and  he  will  not  resist  them,  but  will  readily 
follow  their  leading. 

Is  it  posssible  to  combine  in  the  same  individual  the  quali- 
ties of  a  leader  and  of  a  companion  ?  Can  a  father  be  a 
**  good  fellow  "  with  his  boys,  and  train  them  in  right  living 
at  the  same  time  ?  Can  a  teacher  be  as  one  of  the  group  on 
the  playground,  but  a  guide  and  master  in  the  schoolroom? 
Every  reader  can  doubtless  call  to  mind  some  persons  who 
are  capable  of  meeting  these  requirements,  bnt  they  are  not 
as  frequently  met  with  as  one  could  wish.  Unquestionably 
human  nature  is  so  constituted  that  it  cannot,  as  a  rule, 
change  readily  from  an  attitude  of  give  and  take  on  terms 
of  complete  equality  to  the  attitude  of  leader,  or  of  disci- 
plinarian when  correction  is  essential.  But  the  really  com- 
petent trainer  can  do  tliis.  He  can  be  on  the  most  familiar 
terms  with  bis  children  when  the  occasion  permits  of  play 
relations  \  but  when  the  situation  demands  coercion,  or  pe- 
nalizing, he  can  assume  the  attitudes  essential  to  tlie  ei^cient 
performance  of  the  task.  In  this  way  he  can  lead  his  chil- 
dren to  properly  evaluate  their  experiences  and  the  various 
lines  of  conduct  which  they  might  pursue.  But  one  who  is 
either  "  easy  "  or  severe  under  all  circumstances  cannot  give 
the  young  the  right  perspective  in  viewing  the  varied  possi- 
bilities of  action  presented  to  them. 

In  our  American  life  we  need  to  cultivate  the  type  of 
trainer  who  can  be  a  playfellow  and  at  the  same  time  a 
leader.  It  is  too  early,  perhaps,  to  say  what  will  be  the  out- 
come of  our  method  of  making  frieuds  and  equals  of  our 
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'ellfidmi ;  hat  it  Heems  safe  to  predict  that  if  we  can  keup 
our  control  over  them  so  that  we  can  secure  their  constant 
growth  until  they  have  assimilated  all  the  best  the  race  has 
achieved,  we  will  make  them  all  the  more  capable  and  happy, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  because  of  our  cordiality  with  them. 
Those  children  develop  in  a  more  optimiatiu  and  joyous  way 
apparently  who  are  not  constantly  repressed  and  oppressed 
by  their  superiors.  One  is  struck  with  this  fact  as  he  studies 
child-life  in  different  European  countries,  and  notes  how  in 
gome  instances  the  constant  dread  of  discipline  from  stem, 
unbending  authority  sobers  and  even  saddens  childhood  and 
youth.  On  the  other  hand,  where  authority  is  utterly  lax 
children  are  likely  to  go  so  far  in  their  spontaneity  that  they 
oome  frequently  into  conflict  with  the  established  social  order, 
and  they  grow  irritable  and  di3Contente<l.  There  is  a  median 
way  which  the  wise  trainer  will  attempt  to  pursue.  He  will 
at  one  time  put  aside  entirely  bis  adult  austerity  and  stiff- 
ness, aud  enter  coiapletely  into  the  absolutely  unconventional 
activities  of  his  children  ;  but  at  another  time  he  will  bold 
them  to  exact  and  unvarying  conformity  to  all  tlie  principles 
of  action  essential  to  their  sound  intellectual,  moral,  and 
physical  development. 

Tn  this  connection  attention  should  be  called  to  certain 
tendencies  in  American  life  which  indicate  that  we  are  not 
keeping  our  children  plastic  and  educable  as  long  ^flmuj—i- 
as  we  should.  It  is  perhaps  a  familiar  fact  that  the  Amnioui 
young  of  the  lower  races  of  men  mature  much 
earlier  than  the  children  of  highly  developed  peoples.  Among 
some  of  the  more  primitive  African  tribes  boys  and  girls  dis- 
charge many  of  the  functions  of  men  and  women  before  they 
have  reached  their  teens.  They  are  beginning  to  take  on 
adult  traits  at  an  age  when  our  own  children  are  just  enter- 
ing school.  Of  course,  the  effect  of  early  maturing,  as  was 
pointed  out  in  another  chapter,'  is  to  put  a  stop  betimes  to 
development ;  and  this  is  without  question  true  of  individuals 

*  Chapter  xiii. 
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among  civilized  peoples  as  it  is  of  laoes.  As  we  have  seen, 
the  ohildreu  on  the  streets  of  a  great  city  tend  to  reach  adult- 
hood, physically  and  meutally,  several  years  before  those 
living  under  less  stimulating  conditions.  Observation  in 
European  countries  will  probably  convince  any  one  that 
those  nations  that  keep  the  young  plastic,  and  so  educable, 
for  the  longest  period  are  unquestionably  the  moat  Wgorous, 
proaj)erous,  and  progressive  in  every  way. 

Happily  the  trend  in  our  own  country  thus  fai*  has  been 
in  the  direction  of  lengthening  the  maturing  process.  A  few 
decades  ago  the  grammar  school  marked  the  close  of  the 
developing  period  for  the  gi'eat  body  of  children,  but  we  see 
DOW  that  a  constantly  increasing  proportion  of  them  remain 
in  the  assimilative  attitude  until  they  complete  the  secondary 
school  and  the  college.  Our  people  arc  probably  committed 
to  the  policy  of  constantly  extending  the  educational  peiiod 
for  all  our  children ;  but  there  are  forces  at  work  in  our 
educational  system  which  are  threatening  to  counteract  the 
l)eneficial  results  of  a  lengthened  school  course.  At  this  time 
it  is  the  intention  to  refer  only  to  the  adoption  of  adult 
attitudes,  interests,  and  activities  by  pupils  in  the  elementary 
and  high-school  stage  of  developmeDt.  Many  observers  of 
(Millege  customs  are  deploring  the  prevalence  of  practices 
hostile  to  the  student  temper  of  mind,  —  smoking,  drinking, 
gambling,  and  political  and  social  excesses.  A  considerable 
proportion  of  the  students  in  our  higher  institutions  receive 
comparatively  little  profit  from  their  college  course.  They 
are  not  in  the  learning  attitude  ;  they  are  too  sophisticated. 
They  have  sampled  life  in  all  its  aspects^  and  they  have  largely 
lost  interest  in  acquiring  what  the  race  has  discovered  that 
may  make  life  richer  for  the  individual  and  for  society.  All 
they  do  in  fulfillment  of  college  requirements  is  done  in  a 
more  or  less  formal  and  mechanical  way.  They  are  blaa^ 
before  they  have  completed  the  period  of  youth,  a  catastrophe 
which  probably  happens  often  when  the  ripening  process 
proceetls  too  rapidly.  If  adult  activities  be  not  assumed  until 
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fiill  maturity  of  mind  and  body  is  reached,  they  tend  in- 
definitely to  have  a  wholesome  interest  for  the  individual; 
but  it  ia  quite  different  when  the  boy  becomes  a  man  in 
experience  before  nature  intended  he  should. 

Harmful  aa  early  sophistication  is  in  the  oolle^,  it  is 
little  short  of  a  disaster  iu  the  elementary  or  even  iu  the 
high  school.  One  of  our  moat  serious  problems  in  «i,,--i-* 
American  education  to-day  is  found  right  here.  •»rirw* 
ITrom  every  section  of  the  country  come  loud  com- 
plaints from  teachers  concerning  the  evil  results  of  the  gen- 
eral introduction  into  secondary  schools  of  fraternities  and 
sororities,  inter-academic  athletics,  gambling,  "  proms"  and 
balls,  smoking  clubs,  and  the  like.  The  high  school  is  aping 
the  college  in  these  respects,  and  even  going  beyond  its  ex- 
cesses.  Boys  and  girls  still  in  the  preliminary  stages  of 
physical  and  intellectual  development  are  indulging  in  cer- 
tain of  the  dissipations  of  adults,  and  in  consequence  thereof 
they  are  losing  their  enthusiasm  for  the  developing  activi- 
ties that  should  occupy  them  mainly  at  this  time.  The  tes- 
timony from  every  quarter  is  to  the  effect  that  the  legitimate 
work  of  the  secondary  school  U  seriously  threatened  by  the 
invasion  of  these  extraneous  interests,  and  there  is  a  de- 
mand for  heroic  measures  in  order  to  keep  the  lives  of  our 
pupils  simple  and  plastic  and  assimilative. 

Parents  are  largely  at  fault  In  this  matter,  for  they  often 
encourage  their  children  in  their  attempts  to  be  "  exclu- 
sive," and  to  mimic  their  elders  in  forming  secret  societies, 
attending  theatres,  balls,  and  the  like.  They  refuse  to  co- 
operate with  teachers  in  their  efforts  to  keep  high-school 
life  simple  and  wholesome,  ami  adapted  to  continuous  de- 
velopment. Principals  report  that  parents  often  take  delight 
in  the  thought  that  their  girls  are  in  a  high-school  sorority, 
and  atteml  balls,  and  have  "beaux,"  while  a  neighbor's 
girls  are  not  invited.  Such  parents  provide  dances  for  high- 
school  boys  and  girls,  and  they  enconrage  late  liours  and 
other  excesses  practiced  by  adults.  The  excuse  offered  for 
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this  sort  of  thing  is  that  jonng  people  ought  to  have  direr- 
sion,  and  it  ia  argued  that  the  activities  of  the  ballroom  are 
more  diverting  than  anything  e]»e ;  but  teachers  say  that 
pupils  who  frequent  the  ballroom  are  incapable  of  effective 
work  in  the  sphool. 

Students  of  human  development  are  universally  agreed 
that  when  the  relations  between  the  sexes  which  the  ball- 
room en(!oiiragos  become  prominent  early  in  adolescence, 
the  result  will  nut  loe  benefieiiU  either  to  uilnd  or  to  body. 
This  does  not  imply  that  boys  and  girls  are  to  be  sejmrated 
in  their  work,  but  there  is  a  difference  between  their  solv- 
ing together  problems  in  science  or  history  or  literature, 
and  meeting  iu  a  ballroom  for  the  sole  purpoee  of  personal 
contact.  No  people  have  ever  long  endured  among  whom 
the  ballroom,  and  the  relations  which  it  develops,  occupied 
an  important  place  during  the  period  of  early  youth.  Speak- 
ing  generally,  when  an  adolescent  catches  the  dancing  fever, 
and  it  runs  its  course,  his  mental  evolution  ceases  betimes. 
It  is  perhaps  about  as  disastrous  when  he  acquires  a  profes- 
sional interest  in  an  athletic  team,  either  as  a  player  or  as 
a  **  rooter  "  for  a  team.  Everj'thing  of  this  sort  operates  to 
stifle  interest  in  the  less  exciting  situations  presented  in 
science  or  history  or  literature ;  but  the  mastery  of  these 
latter  interests  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  welfare  alike 
of  the  individual  and  of  society. 

Parents  are  their  children's  worst  enemies  when  they  en- 
courage them  in  adopting  adult  practices  in  their  tender 
years.  The  normal  boy  and  girl  will  really  enjoy  the  experi- 
ence of  being  initiated  into  a  secret  society  more  if  they 
wait  until  they  have  completed  the  high  school  at  least. 
The  adolescent  will  &nd  wholesome  pleasure,  and  genuine 
upbuilding  pleasure,  in  a  simple,  assimilative,  unsophisti- 
cated n^gime,  if  the  people  in  any  community  will  agree  to 
praserve  the  high-school  epoch  from  these  practices  of  ma- 
turity, which  are  now  giving  us  so  much  trouble.  The  aim 
must  be  to  keep  the  period  of  youth  teachable,  so  that  the 
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thonglits  of  the  indiviilual  may  be  turned  toward  the  things 
of  the  school,  and  away  from  mere  temporary  interests.  lu 
a  certain  city  in  the  Middle  West^  in  which  soroHties  and 
fi-atemities  and  athletic  teams  have  fluurished,  the  major 
part  of  the  thought  and  energy  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
students  is  devoted  to  these  extrarschool  diversions.  The 
spirit  among  these  pupils  is  unwholesome,  and  detrimental 
to  their  full  development,  as  is  shown  in  the  career  of  a 
number  of  them  after  they  have  left  the  high  school. 

Since  dancing  has  been  mentioned,  it  will  be  proper  to 
speak  of  it  further  here,  for  it  is  one  of  the  most  important 
problems  in  the  high  school  to-day.  It  will  prob-  oaxMniin* 
ably  not  be  news  to  any  reader  to  hear  that  peo-  4*aeia« 
pie — boys  and  girls,  men  and  women  —  have  always  been 
interested  in  the  dance.  Even  among  primitive  men,  where 
the  struggle  for  survival  is  keen,  dancing  is  a  favorite  pas- 
time. Many  of  the  i-eligious  ceremonies  of  races  like  our 
Indians  are  based  upon  the  dance.  In  all  their  celebrations 
dancing  in  some  form  furnishes  the  primary  means  of  amuse- 
ment and  of  social  intercourse.  This  is  doubtless  due  to 
the  fact  that  through  the  dance  groups  of  people  can  be 
imitized  and  harmonized,  as  they  can  hardly  be  so  easily 
and  effectively  in  any  other  way.  When  the  members  of  a 
group  all  act  in  unison  in  response  to  any  sort  of  rhythm, 
they  cease  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  to  be  isolated,  and  to 
actas  individuals  in  opposition  or  indifference  to  one  another. 
All  who  participate  in  tlie  dance  are  bixmght  into  accord  in 
action,  and  to  some  extent  in  feeling.  Even  sucli  a  simple 
act  among  children  as  "  keeping  step  "  to  the  beat  of  a  drum 
is  an  organizing  and  harmonizing  influence. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  rich  emotional  effect  from  respond- 
ing to  rhythm,  which  makes  the  dance  so  pleasurable  to 
most  persons,  particularly  to  youth.  It  is  probable  also  that 
dancing  is  of  great  value  in  ph^'sical  development ;  and  it  is 
certainly  beneficial  to  the  nervous  system,  if  not  carried 
to  excess.    People  who  have  danced  know  that  when  one 
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is  **  Dervous/'  dauciDg  often  enables  him  to  **  get  hold  of 
himaelf  **  again.  It  helps  him  to  totalize  hia  energies,  and 
to  discipline  his  nen'e^  through  rhythmical  expression.  Of 
course,  in  contemporary  life,  as  perhaps  among  primitive 
people,  dancing  may  come  to  occupy  too  prominent  a  place 
in  the  individuiJ'a  activities,  when  its  potential  value  may 
be  lost.  But  this  indicates  simply  that  it  should  not  be  left 
to  be  practiced  by  people  under  unduly  excitiug  conditions 
and  oidy  on  rare  occasions,  for  then  even  temperate  persons 
are  likely  to  go  to  excess.  It  should  become  a  part  of  their 
daily  lives,  and  should  be  regarded  as  of  marked  hygienic 
and  educational  value. 

Unhappily,  dancing  in  present-day  society  has  become 
confined  to  a  ver}'  narrow  range  of  movements.  In  an  older 
ToikduMB  '^^'  ^^^  farther  back  than  the  time  of  our  grand- 
iBiki  fathers,  dancers  indulged  in  a  much  richer  and 

more  varied  programme  than  they  now  <Io.  And 
to  go  back  still  farther,  the  folk  dances  of  our  ancestors 
comprised  a  wealth  of  rhji-hmical  expressions  which  have 
been  lost  out  of  modem  life  completely,  so  far  as  the  dano- 
ing  of  either  young  or  mature  people  is  concerned.  In  our 
day,  even  among  pinafore  boys  and  girls,  the  dance  is  con* 
fined  almost  wholly  to  the  movements  of  the  waltz  and  the 
two-step,  which  are  extremely  meagre  in  variety.  Indeed, 
they  may  be  said  to  lack  variety  altogether.  In  the  execu- 
tion of  these  dances  only  t\«'o  persons  come  into  relation  with 
one  another,  whereas  in  the  dances  of  our  grandfathers,  — 
the  minuets,  the  reels,  the  so-called  square  dances,  etc.,  — 
many  persons  assumed  rhythmical  and  social  attitudes 
toward  each  other  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Compared 
with  these  earlier  dances,  the  present-day  waltz  and  two- 
step  seem  degenerate  in  the  extreme.  They  lack  richness 
and  vitality,  alike  for  the  development  of  rhythmical  move- 
ment in  the  individual,  and  for  the  cultivation  of  grace  and 
courtesy  in  social  adjustment.  One  might  be  able  to  dance 
the  two-step  or  the  waltz  acceptably,  and  be  neither  grace- 
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ful  nor  courteous  in  any  large  sense ;  but  this  would  be 
impossible  in  reupect  to  the  (lances  of  a  more  varied  charac- 
ter, where  a  dozen  persons,  say,  are  brought  into  adjustment 
with  oue  another  in  any  ono  dance. 

So  there  is  not  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  modem 
fwaltz  and  two-step  for  high-achool  boys  and  gii'ls,  and  still 
less  for  younger  children.  But  happily  new  interest  is  devel- 
oping in  the  dances  of  our  ancestors,  aud  especially  the  folk 
dances.  Tlie  passion  for  dancing  which  appears  during  the 
high-school  epoch  could  be  gratified  in  a  beneficial  way  by 
the  introduction  of  folk  dances  into  the  high  school,  making 
them  a  part  of  the  daily  work  of  every  student.  The  writer 
has  observeil  these  dances  in  a  number  of  schools  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  he  baa  found  that  teachers  and 
pupils  alike  are  interested  in  them,  and  praise  them  for 
their  social  and  physical  value,  as  well  aa  for  the  pure  delight 
f  they  afford.  They  are  better  adaptecl  than  formal  gymnastics 
f  to  the  needs  of  high-school  boys  and  girls,  and  they  are 
much  less  expensive  to  conduct,  for  they  require  no  special 
apparatus,  though  it  is  imperative  that  there  should  be  a 
good-sized  room  free  from  obstructions  in  which  they  may 
be  executed.  A  class  may  paaa  from  a  recitation  room 
directly  into  the  gymnasium,  and  utilize  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  to  the  greatest  advantage  in  dancing.  Under  the 
guidance  of  a  good  teacher  any  one  pupil  will  be  required 
to  adjust  himself  in  cx)urteous  relations  with  many  of  Ids 
classmates  during  the  fifteen-minute  drilh  The  entire  physi- 
cal organism  of  the  pupil  will  be  refreshed  by  the  experience, 
and  the  work  of  the  classroom  will  be  attacked  with  greater 
vim  and  success  than  if  the  pupil  had  no  opportunity  to 
indulge  in  this  exquisite  form  of  physic^  movement.  This 
is  a  perfectly  feJisible  sort  of  physical  exercise  for  secondary 
schools ;  and  if  it  can  he  weU  done  it  will  aid  in  controlling 
the  evil  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  —  dancing  the 
waltz  aud  two-step  to  excess. 
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In  trainiog  tbo  young,  couAicU  freqaentlj  ame  because  the  child, 
controlled  hj  impulse  and  lacking  experience,  cimnot  uppreciate  the 
adult  point  of  view.  Consequently  he  tbiulu  the  Intter'a 
deumnds  are  of  t«n  arbitrmry  and  unneoeAsarj.  In  all  training 
the  followiDg  attitudes  are  of  primury  impurianoe  :  a  recogiutiou  of 
the  strougtb  and  naturalness  uf  children's  desires;  a  firm  hand  in 
admlniateriog  clear-cut  rules  of  conduct ;  unyielding  but  sympathetic 
determination  tu  load  a  hesitant  or  rebellious  child  to  see  the  reason- 
ableness of  any  conuuand  without  irritating  bim ;  and  an  effective  use 
of  suggcfltioo. 

lu  all  training  the  Toice  and  the  manner  of  the  tnuner  have  a  subtle 
power  either  to  irritate  the  iudividual  or  to  calm  him  and  allure  him 
into  conformity  with  necessary  rules.  One's  ahortcomtngs  repeatedly 
brought  to  his  attention  are  likely  to  arouse  his  eyil  impolses,  which 
tend  to  become  establialied  in  bis  character. 

Mere  verbal  corrections  are  apt  to  be  ineffective,  as  words  alone, 
when  not  reinforced  by  bodily  attitudes  and  the  like,  are  usually 
tncapable  of  restraining  the  child's  dominant  ideoa,  emutions,  and 
laotor  processes.  Many  uf  tlie  ouuimaud^  issued  by  adults  never  reach 
the  focus  of  oonsciuusiiess  of  the  child,  because  they  are  given  at  times 
and  under  circuiu^tuucea  when  the  child  is  wholly  possessed  by  some 
idea  or  enterprise  in  which  he  is  engnged.  In  this  way  indifference  to 
commands  is  often  developed  in  children.  However,  with  development 
words  as  such  become  loaded  with  meaning,  and  acquire  the  power  to 
move  the  individnal  to  action.  In  the  early  years,  words  should  bo 
used  sparingly  and  other  forma  of  oxpre&aion  generously  in  all  situa^ 
tiona  requiring  discipline. 

In  the  administration  of  discipline,  personality  is  the  moet  important 
factor.  In  a  "  strong  "  personality,  quality  of  voioe,  size  and  proportion 
of  body  suggesting  power,  and  features  expressive  of  moral  purpose 
and  determination  are  importaut  characteristics. 

The  effective  teacher  must  possess  by  nature  a  generous  amount  of 
mother  love,  intelligent,  warm-hearted  sympathy,  and  the  attribute 
of  decisiveness. 

Cbildreu  cannot  dovolop  properly  without  constant  leadership. 
Companionship  alone  would  never  lift  tlie  child  to  the  highest  plane 
of  development.  The  really  effectire  trainer,  whether  parent  or 
teacher,  can  be  both  a  leader  and  a  companion  of  his  children.  A 
teacher  or  parent  who  can  be  a  "good  fellow"  at  times, at  other  timea 
a  guide,  and  at  still  other  timea  a  dificiplinarian,  will  acoomplisfa  mucb 
more  in  his  training  than  one  who  is  either  always  stem  and  "on  bis 
dignity  "  or  always  lax  and  *'  uaay." 

In  social  training  to-day  in  America  we  have  to  combat  a  teodenajr 
for  the  yonng  to  adopt  betimes  the  interests,  practices,  and  amuse- 
meata  of  adults.  £arly  sophisticatiun  means  early  arrest  in  mental 
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development.  The  elementary  and  the  high  lohool  should  be  kept  L^ 
»mfU ;  adult  tendencies  should  be  eliminated.  Once  the  assimilative 
attitude  is  lost  in  childhood,  the  individual's  growth  will  be  speedily 
terminated.  Dancing  is  one  of  the  serious  evils  in  the  secondary-school 
period,  mainly  because  it  is  not  adapted  to  the  nature  and  needs  of 
young  people.  The  introduction  of  folk  dancing  into  the  schools  would 
prove  of  great  service. 
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Pfonn  of  punishment  for  young  criminals.'  In  England,  Bir- 
mingham is  said  still  to  retain  the  whippiag-post,  but  it  is 
claimed  this  city  has  u  larger  percentage  of  young  criminals 
in  proportion  to  its  population  than  any  other  city  in  Eng- 

I  land.  There  are  those  who  believe,  though,  that  flagellation 
has  played  an  important  and  beneficial  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  English  people.  One  hears  it  said  occasionally 
that  great  Englishmen  owe  their  eminonc-e  to  their  flogging 
in  school  as  much  as  to  anythiiig  else.  However,  most  com- 
petent students  of  the  subject  to-day  seem  to  attribute  the 

Lvigor  and  integrity  of  the  Engli»th  character  more  to  uative 

'endowment  and  to  the  training  on  the  athletic  field  than  to 
the  virtues  of  the  rod. 

In  our  own  countrj'  it  is  probable  that  both  theory  and 
practice  are  iuelining  toward  the  employment  of  other  means 
than  whipping  to  turn  the  young  into  paths  of  vir-  tiw  tm- 

itue,  though  distinguished  teachers  like  President  J^JJjjJ 
Hall  still  believe  in  the  curative  properties  of  "  Dr.  ooiatiy 
Spankster'a  tonic."  There  are  among  us  many  men  of  ex- 

•perience  in  the  control  of  childhood  and  youth  who  agree 

'^ritb  President  Hall ;  and  there  are  also  many  who  are  on 
the  other  side.  The  differences  of  opinion,  together  with 
the  prevailing  sentiment,  are  seen  in  the  following  state- 
ments recently  secured  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
city  of  New  York  in  its  discussion  of  corporal  punishment 
as  a  means  of  correction  in  the  schools  of  the  metropolis. 
The  statements  are  given  as  made  by  the  writers,  in  order 
to  show  their  particular  experiences  with  the  rod,  and  their 
reasons  for  retaining  or  abolishing  it. 

*  Even  in  the  training'  of  animala  now  do  rod  is  kept  for  rery  apeoiAl 
occaaions.  The  niore  intelli^nt  anim&ls  are  nBver  "  puniiHhed  by  ohoMtiAc- 
loant";  a  hnrsh  word  it  «non^h,  and  die  ^reat  dimmer  in  that  it  may  prove 
too  mncb.  It  is  a  niattar  reqniring  from  the  trAiner  a  htg'k  <legr«e  of  tiiit. 
iVot  ate  the  holder  felines  whipped  or  clubbed  to  anything  like  tho  «xt«nc 
ilfcat  is  popularly  aapputied  to  be  the  case.  Only  when  they  are  stubborn  or 
ov  fight  do  thoy  sufTer,  "  Do  not  punish  luitil  yi>u  have  to;  tlien  punish 
ard,"  is  the  training  maxim.  —  Adams,  "The  Truinin^of  Lions,  Tigeta,  and 
Other  Oroat  Cats,"  McCluret  Magazine,  Septambar,  IDOO. 
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Andrew  "W.  Bdson,  Associate  Superinteudeut  of  Schools,  Nov 
York  :  I  do  uut  bvliore  that  it  is  wise  to  give  to  {>riDcipal8  or  teacbera 
the  riglit  to  mflict  oorpornl  puuiBhinent  upon  children  att«n(litig  the  pnb- 
lie  sclioots.  It  RecniB  to  me  tlint  the  priiicipnl  aim  in  school  govcrnmeot 
is  to  train  pupils  to  sfllf-contro]  and  to  prompt  and  wtUiog  obedienoe. 

Clareuoe  E.  Meteney,  Associate  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Ncvr 
York  :  I  believe  that  corporal  puninbineut  is  not  a  proper  mc^ns  to  be 
used  by  a  teacher  to  control  a  class,  to  correct  improper  conduct,  or  to 
inoculate  right  ideals.  Such  means  have  proved  inadequate  wherever 
employed.  The  indictJon  of  corporal  punishmeut  by  a  teacher  tends 
U)  alienate  the  pupils,  to  produce  autagunisui  and  resentment,  aud  to 
ZDake  it  harder  for  the  teacher  to  win  the  regard  of  the  pupils  and  to 
command  their  respect  for  the  teacher's  authority. 

Bd^irard  B.  Shallow,  Associate  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Kew 
York  :  I  favor  corporal  pmiighmeut  as  a  means  of  last  resort  with 
certain  pupils  uot  attending  the  schools.  If  a  boy's  conduct  becomes 
intolerable  in  school,  after  all  uieaus  bu  correct  him  have  fuiled,  aud 
he  becomes  impudent  to  bis  teacher  or  the  principal,  our  only  way  of 
correcting  him  now  is  to  expel  him  from  school,  place  him  in  a  truant 
school,  and  support  him  well  at  public  expense.  There  are  oertaiu  chil- 
dren over  whom  their  own  parents  have  absolutely  no  control.  These 
children  cannot  be  reached  by  any  kind  of  moral  suasion.  They  do  not 
know  what  it  is  to  obey  ;  they  grow  up  in  defiance  of  law  and  order, 
and  when  tbey  leave  school  they  attempt  to  break  laws,  and  only  a 
policema-D'a  club  can  subdue  Lhecn.  Would  it  not  be  better  as  a  mea- 
sure of  Hiial  resort  to  have  a  little  cutaneons  iniliction  on  these  fellows 
while  they  are  in  school  ? 

GuBtave  Straubeamoller,  Associate  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
New  York  :  I  am  opposed  to  the  pedagogy  of  the  rod,  althongh  I  am 
fully  conscious  of  a  "  decadence  of  positive  authority  "  in  all  walks  of 
life.  Principally  opposed  because  the  rod  has  been  dona  away  with  in 
the  army,  navy,  moat  private  schoots,  penal  institutionf),  etc.,  with  good 
effect  on  those  institutious  ;  also  for  hygienic  reasons.  It  is  usually  the 
weak  and  inexperienced  teacher  who  resorts  to  the  rod ;  the  whipped 
child  does  not  regard  bis  wrong  act  as  tbe  cause  of  pain,  but  looks  upon 
the  teacher  as  the  cause  of  punishment. 

D.  Ii.  Bardwell,  District  Superintendent  of  Schools,  New  York  : 
All  discipline  from  without  muiit  lead  to  self-control  from  withiti  or 
utterly  fail.  Discipline  by  corporal  punialimetit  never  leads  to  self-re- 
straint. Tlie  "  had  boy"  guts  quite  too  many  cuffs  and  other  forms  of 
corporal  puntabmeut  now.  The  occasional  cose  who  might  seem  to  be 
helped  by  corporal  punishmentshoitld  not  stand  in  the  way  of  the  vastly 
greater  number  who  would  l>e  injured  by  the  restoration  of  corporal 
pimisbment.  Corporal  punishment,  where  resorted  to,  almost  invB- 
riably  weakens  the  real  power  and  influenoe  of  the  one  inflicting  it. 
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John  J.  ChiokeriDg,  District  Superinteadeut  of  Schools,  New  York : 
I  believe  tfae  neces&ity  fai-  iu  actual  tnflietion  s«ldom  arises^  but  when 
it  does  arise  it  should  be  tboroufUljr  douo  by  b  rattan  or  rawhide  in 
the  hands  of  the  priiicipal. 

John  W.  Davis,  District  Sttpcriatendeat  of  Schools,  New  York  : 
The  puDLshment  should  be  indicted  by  the  principal,  in  my  opinion, 
with  the  rattan.  There  is  fnr  less  respect  for  law  than  there  was  when 
I,  as  a  pupil,  atteuded  the  aehuula.  At  that  time  the  principals  had 
authority  to  iuHict  corporal  puiiishiueut. 

Bdward  D.  Farrell,  Disti-iet  Superintend  cut  of  Schools,  New  York  : 
I  ncrer  knew  a  stupid  boy  that  improved  iu  his  leasoos  through  the 
asaistanoe  of  the  rod.  I  never  knew  u  bad  boy  that  was  reformed  by 
the  rod.  It  may  have  had  an  educational  vidue  or  a  restraining  influ- 
ence, but  it.1  efficacy  in  those  respects  escaped  my  notice. 

John  Qriffln,  District  Superintendent  of  •SchonU,  New  York  ;  It 
is  the  parental  and  natural  method.  The  fear  of  punisbtnent  is  the  only 
deterrent  that  restrains  a  wayward  child.  By  educational  association 
the  normal  child  acqnires  a  habit  of  well-doing,  but  this  habit  is  not 
inatinctife.  In  a  well-disciipliDed  Bcbool  the  oae  of  the  rod  would  be 
very  infrequent. 

JuUa  Richman,  District  finporiotondent,  New  York  :  It  is  a  retro< 
gressive  step  iu  the  progress  of  eivilization.  It  degrades  both  the  pupil 
and  the  officer  inflicting  the  punish  me  iit.  To  be  effectivo  it  must  be  so 
severe  aa  to  run  the  risk  of  being  brutal,  if  a  deterrent,  it  achieves 
its  purpose  only  through  fear,  and  not  through  the  development  of 
self-control  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 

A.  T.  SchauSIct,  District  Superintendent  of  Schools,  New  York  : 
There  are  numerous  eases  of  pupils  whose  homo  atid  street  iniluenceg 
are  nob  helpful  to  them,  and  whose  only  conception  of  authority  is  the 
power  to  punish.  As  the  compulsory  law  makes  it  necessary  for  these 
pupils  to  be  retained  in  the  schools,  if  not  placed  in  a  truant  school, 
effective  ineaus  for  securing  proper  respect  and  obedience  are  ab.iiolutety 
necessary.  Probably  not  mote  than  one  in  fifty  of  these  cases  would 
require  the  actual  application  of  the  rod  ;  but  the  fact  that  some  one 
ha»  the  right  to  use  it  would  bo  a  sufficiout  deterrent  from  diaohedi- 
cuce  and  insubordination. 

Bdgar  Dnbs  Shimer,  District  Superintendent  of  Schools,  New 
York  :  No.  It  tends  to  brutalize  both  tencher  and  pupil.  £ven  in  tba 
training  of  horses  blows  arc  not  pennisaihle. 

Seth  T.  Stewart,  District  Supennteudent  of  Schools,  New  York  : 
A  little  corporal  punishment  would  be  a  great  blessing  to  many  a  bad 
boy.  Sparing  tho  rod  will,  under  present  oonditious,  spoil  the  city,  by 
giving  it  gradually  a  large  number  of  young  dcaporadoca,  the  only 
way  to  reach  whom  would  be  through  the  much  greater  ourse  contained 
in  a  sentence  to  jail  or  the  House  of  Refuge. 
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Charles  W.  Cole,  Supenuteudont  of  Scbools,  Albany  :  No.  Tbe 
deoidctl  itnpruveiii«ut  in  good  order  in  thu  classrooms,  nud  the  dliuU 
nutioii  in  tKe  nutnl)«r  of  owwn  of  discipline,  as  veil  as  the  clearer  moral 
atinoflpliero  of  thv  schools,  uru,  in  tny  opiaton  and  in  that  of  the  great 
majority  of  our  principals  and  clnssrooin  teaoherSf  largely  due  to  the 
abulitiuu  of  corporal  puiiisUuient  in  tho  year  1H92. 

W.  I*.  Sterling,  Supvrinteudeut  of  Scbools,  Albuquerque  :  I  do. 
In  GTcry  community,  ho  far  aa  my  experience  has  gone,  I  have  found 
ondJsciplined  children,  with  whom  no  argument  prevails  save  corporal 
paumhment. 

John  Morrovr,  Superintendent  of  SchooU,  Allegheny  :  Yes,  when 
it  is  necesjiary.  Either  corporal  punishment  should  be  permitted  or  out- 
laws should  be  immediately  ejected  from  the  school.  I  have  no  aym' 
pathy  whaterer  witb  the  namby-pamby  policy  that  will  tolerate  one 
or  more  unruly  pupils  taking  the  time  and  energy  of  the  teacher  that 
ought  to  be  devoted  to  the  sebool.  The  decent  children  have  some 
right  to  bo  respected. 

'William  M.  Slater,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Atlanta  :  Tea. 
Children  in  the  grammar  schools  are  Coo  young  to  be  controlled  entirely 
by  reason.  The  home  environment  of  many  of  them  demands  corporal 
punishment.  Of  course,  moral  ftoaaioa  will  prevail  uaually  witb  ohildreii 
in  grammar  grades. 

Jamea  H.  Van  Sickle,  Snperintendent  of  Schools,  Baltimore  : 
Onr  teachers  have  become  better  teachers  sinca  they  coascd  to  rely 
upon  force.  The  best  teachers  have  never  needed  to  resort  to  corporal 
punishment. 

M.  F.  wnlte,  Assistant  Snperintendent  of  Schools,  Boston  :  Yes, 
to  save  the  boy  ;  to  save  the  school  ;  to  save  the  community.  It  should 
be  used  rarely  and  with  judgtnent. 

Jamee  E.  Bryan*  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Camden,  N.  J. : 
Nino  years*  experience  with  corporal  punishment  and  nine  years'  ex- 
perience without  have  convinced  mo  that  the  conditions  that  exist 
without  it  are  preferable  to  these  with  it  The  school  has  a  stronger 
and  higher  influence,  the  teacher  takes  a  higher  position  in  the  pnblJo 
mind,  and  the  parent  takes  a  bighor  view  of  the  function  of  the  school 
in  the  community.  The  pupil's  respeot  for  the  school  ia  likewtsa 
heightened.  Teachers  grow  stronger  as  a  better  grade  of  ability  ia 
required. 

Sdwin  O.  Cooley,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Chicago  :  Unneces- 
sary and  brutal. 

F.  B.  Dyer,  Superintendent  of  Schools*  Cincinnati ;  Yes,  before  the 
age  of  adolescence. 

William  H,  Elson,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Cleveland  :  The 
legal  privilege  to  use  it  should  be  given.  In  practice  it  should  be 
avoided,  but  it  Hhnnhl  not  be  resorted  to  except  in  rare  coses  of  violft- 
tiou  of  the  rule  governing  the  same. 
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C.  ft.  Kendall,  Superiutendent  of  ScbooU,  lodiaDapolis  :  Teadiers 
shuuld  avuiil  curporiil  puaiithmeDt  when  good  diaclpliutj  can  ha  pre- 
served bjr  luilder  mentis, 

James  Q.  Paliuei,  SupurlDlendeat  of  Sohoolx,  JaokkouTUIc,  Fla. : 
Yes.  Tbe  majority  of  teaobers  could  not  control  their  pupils  if  it  was 
knowu  that  do  corporal  puuialiiaeuC  waa  allowed  (apcakiug  fi-om  my 
experience  alone). 

Heury  Snyder,  Superintendent  of  Scboole,  Jersey  City  :  No.  Un- 
necessary. Control  ia  better  witbout  it.  Brutal.  GoTems  by  fenr,  not 
by  love. 

M.  B.  Pearson,  Superintendent  of  SobooU,  Kanaa«  City,  KtiDsaa  : 
No,  indeed.  It  is  not  rigbt ;  it  ia  not  wise  ;  U  ia  not  pedagogical ; 
public  opinion  will  not  sustain  it. 

B.  C.  Moore,  Superiutendent  of  SchooU,  Los  AngelcB  :  In  the 
extreme  caa«».  I  buliuvu  that,  corporal  puuiabment  abould  not  he 
aboliahed,  hut  ahould  uot  he  used.  It  is  nenring  a  vanisliing  poiuL  in 
Los  Angeles.  With  an  attendance  in  all  of  thirty-five  thonsand,  we 
had  hut  254  whippings  last  year,  and  the  number  growa  muoh  smaller 
each  year. 

S.  H.  Mark,  Superintendent  of  SchooU,  Louiaville  :  Tes^  if  pru- 
perly  restricted.  There  are  very  few  casea  in  our  schools  re«|uiring  the 
use  of  corporal  punishment.  As  a  rule  this  punishment  is  resorted  to 
in  too  trivial  cases,  and  many  timea  when  the  one  administering  it  is 
angry. 

Arthur  E.  Wbltcomb,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Lowell,  Masa.: 
As  permlssihte  under  some  circumstancea,  yea.  In  my  own  work  na 
master  of  a  large  grammar  acbool  I  fonnd  that  the  right  to  use  coi^ 
poral  punishment  ir  extreme  oasca  waa  a  great  help,  but  I  made  great 
effarta  to  avoid  making  any  use  of  the  privilege.  In  my  last  teaching 
I  did  not,  indeed,  inflict  corporal  punishmcut  at  all. 

H.  C.  'Webor,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Nashville  :  Tliere  cornea 
a  time,  no  matter  how  long  deferred,  when  the  will  of  the  child  ia 
rebellions  to  authority  and  no  argument  aenmB  to  reach  the  case.  It 
tbcn  becomes  necessary  to  reaurt  to  oue  of  two  eipedienta,  either 
corporal  pnniithinent  or  exclusion. 

S.  S.  Mutphy,  Superiutendent  of  Schools,  Mohile,  Ala. :  Yes,  for 
boj-s.  There  are  certain  boya  in  every  school  who  require  puinshmeut ; 
and  corporal  puniabnient,  judiciously  administered,  tends  to  bold  in 
ehcck  such  pupils. 

C.  Henry  Kaln,  Aasociato  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Philadelphia  : 
Where  curporal  punishment  is  allowed  the  abuses  are  likely  tu  be  so 
great  as  to  overbalance  any  possible  good  that  might  rrnult.  There  are 
reBez  influences  upon  both  teacher  and  pupils  which  are  undoubtedly 
bad.  No  teacher  or  principal  can  administer  corporal  puuiabment  to 
B  pupil  and  then  go  caluly  on  with  the  regular  duties  of  the  school- 
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room.  The  resulting  disturbance  of  the  tencher's  mmd  must  inevitably 
■ffect  tho  cliarHricr  of  the  mcit&tionn  which  succeed. 

W.  H.  BrovTDion,  StiperinteDdent  of  Schools,  PortliLnd,  Maioe : 
Id  Portland  we  reduce  corporal  punishmoDt  to  ita  lowest  possible 
terms.  It  is  used  only  fts  a  last  resort  when  other  means  fail.  In  tbe 
distiicts  where  we  have  the  most  unruly  boys,  nii  extreme  case  would 
uican  either  corporal  puaishroent  or  expulHion  from  school.  Bj  tfas ' 
fonner  we  are  ufLeu  able  to  keep  the  boy  in  school  two  or  Ihree  jean 
longer  than  we  eould  without  it,  find  this  seems  worth  while.  There 
might  be  some  teachers  who  could  uiaintain  discipline  in  such  schools 
if  the  bojrs  understood  that  they  could  not  be  whipped,  but  the  average 
teaobor  would  flud  herself  unable  to  properly  govern  her  papils  with- 
out  resort  to  frequent  expulsiuu. 

W.  H.  Small,  Superiuteudent  of  Schools,  I'rovidence  ;  There  are 
times  in  a  boy's  life  wbea  pfaysical  paiu  only  suema  to  briug  him  to 
himself  and  bis  relations  to  others.  It  U  at  these  rare  times  that  it 
should  be  used. 

William  F.  Pox,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Richmond,  Va. : 
Yes.  I  believe  that  other  moans  of  discipline  as  far  as  practicable 
should  bo  used,  but  there  seems  to  come  a  time  when  nothing  viU 
answer  except  the  rex). 

Frank  B.  Cooper,  Superintendent  of  Sahoolit,  Seattle,  Wash. : 
Tfaeru  are  soma  cases  which  corporal  punishuieut,  properly  adminis- 
ternd,  will  reach,  and  no  other  means  seems  to  be  effective. 

J.  A.  Whlteford,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. : 
Yea,  for  cases  where  other  remedies  will  not  avail.  It  is  not  a  specific 
for  every  ill,  and  its  use  often  does  harm.  However,  it  is  very  mnch 
like  a  well-conducted  home.  A  father  should  not  tetl  his  boys  that  be 
dares  not  switch  them  if  they  need  it,  although  he  may  never  liavs 
occasion.  He  should  not  say  what  might  happen,  but  leave  them  to 
think  he  is  the  head  of  the  house. 

F.  Louis  Soldan,  Late  Superintendent  of  Instmcttoa,  St.  Louis : 
In  answer  to  your  specific  question  :  I  believe  it  proper  in  exceptional 
cases  where  all  other  raeaoa  have  failed,  and  where  the  choice  is 
between  corporal  punishment  and  driving  the  child  oat  of  school. 

S.  Ii.  Heeter,  Superintendent  of  Schoubi,  St.  Paul  :  I  do  not  believe 
in  free-handed  use  of  corporal  punishment,  and  I  doubt  the  wisdom 
of  granting  the  privilege  of  corporal  punishment  to  teachers,  but 
I  do  believe  that  such  privileges  should  be  given  to  prlucipida  to  be 
used  in  extreme  cnses. 

A.  B.  Blodgett,  Snpcrintendent  of  Schools,  Syraeaie}  N.  Y. : 
Brutalizing  and  uuBafe. 

John  J.  Blair,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Wilmington,  N.  C. ; 
There  is  some  penalty  vrhich  should  stand  as  a  severe  puuisbmcut  for 
grievous  offenses,  such  as  impertinence  and  the  offering  of  intuit  to 
a  lady  teacher. 
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Homer  P.  ItewU,  Supmntendenit  of  Schools,  Worcester,  Mau. : 
.  It  is  often  less  iujurioua  iu  its  effects  tban  other  forma  of  puniali- 
ilQciit.  It  best  meets  the  ioipertiaent  and  deflaat  attitude  oa  the  part 
jof  tbe  pupil.  Where  corporal  punisbnient  is  not  nllowed  in  tboBcbooU, 
[in  a  majority  of  cases  parents  inflict  corporal  puuishinont  for  soliool 
roffenses,  but  not  so  wisely  oa  the  teachers.  As  obedieuce  is  tbe  chief 
f  virtue  of  the  child,  the  discipline  tliai  beat  secures  this  is  best. 

In  this  connection  it  will  be  of  interest  to  examine  the 
I  practices  with  respect  to  the  aae  of  the  rod  in  American 
(cities  of  over  one  htmdred  thousand  inhabitants.^ 


BaatXATtoM. 


Allegheny,  Fa. .    . 


rBaJtimore,  Md. 

Boston,  Mass.     .     . 


Buffalo,  N.  T. 


Chica^,  m.       . 

I  CiucliinatL  Ohio 


Cleveland,  Ohio     . 
ilninbiis,  Ohio     . 

Bftnrer,  Colo.    .    . 


To  be  avoided  when  obedience  and  good 
order  can  be  preserved  by  milder  mea- 
sures. Full  and  accurate  record  required 
to  be  knpt,  which  at  all  times  must  be 
subject  to  inspection  of  aov  member  of 
tbe  bonrd  or  a  parent  of  a  pupil  in 
attendance. 

Forbidden. 

Forbidden    in    high    schools   and    Icinder- 

Krtens,  and  as  to  girls  in  auy  school. 
any  case,  restricted  to  blows  upon 
tbe  hand  with  u  rattim.  Ench  case  most 
be  reported  through  tbe  priocipal  to  the 
superintendent. 

The  schools  must  be  governed,  as  far  as 
possible,  without  corporal  punishment, 
ipaoial  permission  of  the  superintendent 
neoeasary  for  any  other  than  a  principal 
or  an  assistant  principal  to  aamiaister 
puni.shmcnt. 

Forbidden. 

May  Dot  be  inBtcted  for  failures  in  lessons 
or  recitations.  Blows  on  head  or  violent 
simking  of  pupils  prohibited. 

Forbiddt^ii,  «x<;t>pt  in  iiiiclaKsifted  scbooU, 
where  it  is  permitted  when  pfiuaipai 
and  superintendent  consent. 

Allowed  when  all  other  mtans  have  failed. 
To  be  inflicted  in  sclioolronui  by  ptiptl's 
teacher,  the  principal  being  the  judge  of 
special  cases. 

Teachers  are  required  to  conauH  with  and 
to  get  the  approval  of  the  principal  be- 
fore ndniini^teriiig corporal  piiniKhincnt. 
The  child's  pa.rent  and  the  stincrinti-nd- 
ent  must  be  promptly  informed  by  letter. 

ComnissioHtr  of  Education,  1904,  pp.  228S-22S7. 
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Cm. 


Detroit,  Miob. .    , 
Fall  River,  Man. 

lodiMUipolU,  Ind. . 


Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Lob  Angfltes,  Cal.  . 


T^iiisville,  Ky.  . 

Lowell,  Muss.     . 
Menipliis,  Teau. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 


MuweapuUj^  Minn. 


Newark,  N.  J.  .    . 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


Must  be  avoided  if  poiwible.  Must  not  be 
iiiJlietcd  wilbuut  full  luiowledge  aiid  uon- 
Bent  of  priociiml. 

May  be  iiifticted  when  milder  measure* 
fail.  Must  not  ordinarily  be  adminis- 
tered in  presence  of  Bcbool.  Keeord  of 
eacb  punishment  und  offense  must  be 
sent  to  superintendent  for  ioepection  of 
the  board. 

Must  be  avoided  as  fnr  as  possible.  Mar, 
be  iuBi>cted  only  in  presenee  of  princi-  i 
pal,  and  must  be  immediately  reported 
by  bim  to  superintendent. 

Forbidden. 

May  be  inflicted  in  cases  of  Aa^rant  of- 
fenses, and  then  only  after  duly  notifying 
parents  or  g-uapdijum  uf  iutended  punisli- 
ment ;  and  if  parent  or  guardian  will 
administer  pimiabment,  so  as  to  preserve 
discipline  of  the  scliool,  teacbur  must 
inflict  no  additional  punishment.  Must 
not  be  inflicted  in  presence  of  scbool, 
but  at  tfie  close  of  eessJou  and  in  pre- 
sence of  two  other  teachers  or  the  super- 
intendent. 

Must  be  avoided  tf  ptiissible  ;  switch  or 
strap  to  be  used  ;  blows  upon  face  or 
head  forbidden. 

Forbidden, 

To  be  inflicted  only  as  a  last  resort. 

Mnst  be  avoided  when  good  order  can  be 
preserved  by  milder  nieasiires. 

Permitted  as  fast  resort  by  principal  only. 
Excessive  puiiislunent  and  lonely  con* 
flnemcnt  prohibited.  Must  not  be  in- 
flicted in  presence  of  class.  All  coses 
must  be  reported  monthly  to  superiii- 
tendent. 

Permitted  only  when  all  other  means  fail. 
Prinoipnl  only  may  inflict  corporal  pun- 
ishment ;  then  ouly  when  parental  give 
written  consent.  Each  case  must  be  re- 
ported by  principal  to  superintendeat. 

Forbidden. 

May  be  adrainistered,  with  consent  of  prin- 
cipal, in  extreme  cases  only,  but  never 
at  same  session  of  school  at  wbicb  the 
offense  was  committed.  Coses  to  bo  re- 
jrartcd  Dionthly  to  superintendeiit. 
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Cnr. 


Kevr  Orleaas,  Ll 


Kew  York,  N.  T. 
Omaba,  Nebr.  . 


Paterson,  N.  J. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Pittsburg,  Fa.    . 
Providenof,  B.  I. 


RoBhester,  N.  T.    . 
St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
St.  Looii,  Mo,  .    . 

St.  Faal,  llinn. . 
San  Fnuicisco,  C&l. 


Scnuitoiif  Pft.    . 


Reatrioted    to    male  pupils    below    hig;h 

(tchtiol,  and  to  bv  adiuiuiutered  ucly  after 
all  other  uicaiis  have  failed.  Only  prinui- 
pal,  or  assistuDt  principal  by  authority 
of  the  former,  have  right  to  inflict.  Re- 
Etricted  to  the  hnndri,  and  muet  not  bo 
intlicted  in  prusiimm  of  ci»aa,  or  at  time 
at  offeasti.  Monthly  report  to  euperin- 
beudeut  required. 

Forbiddeo. 

Teaubera  aro  required  to  govern  their 
pupils  by  kindness  otid  appetiis  to  their 
nobler  aiFections  and  sentiincQts. 

Forbidden. 

There  iB  no  rule  ;  but  corporal  punishment 
is  said  to  have  been  abandoned  by  com- 
uiuu  consent. 

Not  forbidden,  bat  is  inflicted  only  in  ox- 
trcDii!  aiLses. 

No  pupil  abo7e  prioiAry  liable,  and  iu  tbo 
latter  only  witb  written  cuusent  of 
parent  or  guardian.  Koch  case  must  bo 
reported  to  superintendent  immediately, 
who  causes  an  investigation  to  be  tn.ide. 

May  be  inHtcted  in  extreme  cases  by  the 
prinicipal  or,  with  his  consent,  by  an 
assistant. 

Must  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible.  Each 
cane  to  be  reported  to  pnnctpnL  and  by 
him  monthly  to  supecintendent. 
Inflicted  only  with  consent  of  principal,  by 
either  teacher  or  principal,  presence  of 
Iviitb  being  requircid.  Authurize^i  but  not 
enconniged  by  the  board,  btjing  left 
largely  to  the  discretion  of  prinoipal. 

Forbidden,  except  when  necessary  to  repel 
viulenca. 

May  not  be  inflicted  in  the  high  schools  or 
npon  girls  in  any  schools.  It  is  permitted 
only  in  extreme  cases,  and  may  bo  in- 
flicted only  by  principals  or  by  vice- 
principals  with  the  consent  of  principals. 
ExoesHive  puuiskmentis  prohibited,  only 
a  strap  or  a  rattan  being  allowed. 

Forbidden  except  in  flagrant  ranos  of  di»- 
obcdipttce  and  disorder.  Not  to  bo  ad- 
ministered in  presence  of  school,  bnt 
some  other  tenclier  or  the  anperintend- 
ent  required  to  be  present. 
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Onr. 

BMVLATnHr. 

Forbidden. 

T.ileiio,  Ohio     .... 

Forbidden. 

Wiuhingiou,  D.  C.     .     . 

Muitt  bearmdecl  ifposfible-  All  eiutefl  must 

be  reported  uioiitbly  to   principal  nnd 

through  him  and  aupervkuug  principal 

to  saperiotcndent. 

Worcttster,  Maaf.  .    .    . 

Permitted  only  in  extreme  oases,  then  only 

when  approved  by  principal  or  snperio' 

teudcnC  Must  not  be  intlicted  in  pre* 
oence  of  school.  Teachers  are  required 

to  make  and  keep  complete  reoorda  of 

all  cauA. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  of  opinion  among  European 
schoolmaBters  regarding  tbe  value  of  the  rod  as  a  means  of 
Tliaten*  oontroL  In  Germany,  one  finds  corporal  punish- 
oWfl?^  ment  in  general  use,  at  least  in  the  elementary 
ooniitrtM  schools  ;  and  the  principle  is  recognized  even  in 
tbe  secondary  schools.  The  German  teacher  in  every  grade, 
from  the  kindergarten  throngh  the  gymnasium^  believes  in 
'*  strict  discipline."  He  is  not  in  the  least  sentimental  in 
his  attitude  toward  his  pupils  ;  and  if  appEtorances  can  bo 
relied  upon,  he  would  rather  whip  in  cases  of  donbt  than 
let  an  offender  escape.  The  German  instructor  is  not  easily 
affected  by  the  tears  of  his  subjects ;  indeed,  he  seems  to 
think  a  certain  ainount  of  chastisement  is  essential  to  tbe 
proper  training  of  a  child.  Spontaneity,  as  the  term  is  used 
among  us,  is  not  much  in  evidence  in  a  German  school. 
There  pupils  are  required  to  do  as  they  arc  commanded, 
and  not  as  they  might  choose  on  their  own  initiative.  The 
German  seeks  to  train  men  and  women  who  are  obedient 
and  respectful  toward  authority,  and  he  does  not  hesitate 
to  omsh  out  originality  or  independence  among  children, 
wherever  it  is  manifested  in  opposition  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  under  which  one  is  supposed  to  conduct  himself. 
Tlie  German  school  is  essentially  a  military  institution,  and 
force  is  relied  upon  as  the  chief  means  of  control. 
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ITiitQ  recently,  tha  rod  was  much  in  evidence  iu  tlie 
schools  of  England.  EngliAi  satirists  have  chosen  the 
schoolmaster  as  the  chief  object  of  their  ridicule.  They 
have  i-epresented  bim  an  a  tyrant,  a  sangninary  monster, 
eager  for  the  blood  of  his  helpless  victims.  Let  one  go 
tbiough  English  literature  dealing  iu  any  way  with  school 
training,  and  be  vdH  be  impressed,  and  it  may  be  oppressed, 
by  the  prominent  place  occupied  by  the  birch  and  the  cane 
as  instrument;}  of  education.  In  descriptions  of  scliool- 
rooms,  the  only  apparatus  mentioned  often  are  the  ferule 
and  the  rod.  But  the  times  are  changing.  Dickens  and 
others  drove  the  rod  almost,  though  not  entirely,  from  the 
^BcbooL  It  is  still  used  on  occasion,  eveu  in  such  institu- 
tions  as  Eton  and  Kugby ;  but  the  schoolmasters  in  these 
schools  say  it  is  not  necessary  to  resort  to  it  often.  Self- 
control  and  self-discipline  are  coming  to  be  relied  upon 
more  and  more  largely ;  and  though  older  boys  do  some- 
times, in  Eton  for  instance,  flog  their  fags  for  carelessness 
or  **freslmes3,^'  still  there  is  much  less  of  this  form  of  cor- 
rection tlian  there  was  when  the  present  aystom  was  first 
put  into  effect.  The  use  of  physical  pain  as  a  method  of  dis- 
cipline is  declining,  even  in  the  hands  of  hoys  themselves. 

The  general  tendency  to  restrict  the  use  of  the  rod  has 
gone  farther  in  France  than  in  any  other  country,  so  far  as 
the  knowledge  of  the  present  writer  extends.  There  corpural 
punishment  is  absolutely  prohibited  iu  all  public  schools. 
Cue  may  go  into  schoolrooms  iu  that  country,  and  note  a 
lar^  placard  tu  the  front  of  the  room,  so  that  it  can  be 
read  by  all  the  pnpiLs,  bearing  t}ie  following  directions 
fi-om  the  Reglement  des  Ecolea  j^rimaires  puhUques :  — 


Article  17. 

Trffl  punitiona  admisea  dana  lea  ^coles  puhliqnes  sont  (the  pun- 
IshmenU  allowed  in  the  public  schools  are)  :  — 

1.  Lea  mauTais  pointn.    (Demerit  marks.) 

2.  La  r^primonde.   (Beproof.) 
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3.  La  privaUon  partiellti  de  U  r^r^ation.  (Partial  Ion  of  re> 

4.  La  retenne  apr^  la  dane  da  soir.  (Detention  after  icbooL) 
4>.  L'inipoeitiou  d'un  court  devoir  vuppl^eiilHlre  dnus  la  lar 

miUe.  (The  assignmeDt  of  short  Uutka,  supple  men  lary  to  tlie  regu- 
lar school  workf  to  be  dooe  at  home.) 

6.  L'exclusion  de  trois  jours  au  jilua  soas  la  seule  responsabilit^ 
do  Directeur  de  T^ole.  Aria  en  sei-a  donntS  k  la  famille  et  k  Tln- 
spectear  primairc.  (The  Director  of  the  School  mar  sospend  the 
pupil  for  three  daja  at  most,  notice  of  this  to  be  sent  to  the  par- 
ents and  the  inspector  of  elementary  schools.) 

Dans  le  cas  d'inconduite  notoire,  cette  peine  poorra  etre  port^ 
de  trois  k  huit  jours  aTec  rassentiment  de  I'lnspecteur  pri* 
maire.  Avia  en  sera  donn^  a  la  mairie  et  aux  parents.  (In  the 
case  of  serious  miscondoct,  suspension  from  school  "  May  be  ex- 
extended  "  from  tlireo  to  eight  days,  with  the  consent  of  Uie  in- 
spe^^tor  of  primary  schools,  notice  to  ttus  effect  to  bo  sent  to  the 
parents  and  the  mayor.) 

Article  18. 

D  est  absolament  interdit  d'intllg^cr  aacun  ch&timent  oorponL 
(Corporal  punishment  is  absolutely  forbidden). 

When  one  asks  the  French  schoolmasters  whether  the 
papilSf  knowing  they  cannot  he  pnni^bed  severely,  do  nofc 
lake  advantage  of  their  teachers,  he  is  tokl  that  no  diffi- 
culty has  beeu  experienced  from  tliis  source  thus  i&r.  "  W« 
try  to  he  fatliers  t*)  our  children,"  they  say,  "  and  our  po- 
pils  appreciate  it.  When  we  eannot  uhc  the  rod  we  find 
other  means  of  control.  We  would  not  return  to  corporal 
punishment  even  if  we  were  given  the  right  so  to  do.  Our 
papils  are  much  happier  now  than  they  were  of  old,  when 
the  rod  waa  depended  upon  almost  wholly  in  the  discipliDe 
of  pupils." 

Now,  it  may  be  instructive  to  compare  the  conduct  of 
French  and  German  pupils  in  the  schools.  One  difference 
between  them  will  be  readily  apparent  to  any  observer. 
There  is  a  great  deal  more  spontaneify  among  the  French 
children,  but  the  German  children  have  a  much  more  seri- 
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ous  attitude  toward  their  work.  French  schoolmaflters  find 
it  necessary  frequently  to  ask  for  the  attention  of  ThiiMum 
their  pupils,  and  to  caution  them  against  disturb-  •(  wpwi- 
ing  their  classmates.  But  rarely  does  one  Iiear  a  suopMui 
German  teacher  aak  for  attention,  or  exhort  pupils  *"""'*'^" 
to  "  behave  themselves,*'  or  to  apply  themselves  to  their 
tasks,  and  the  like.  From  the  beginning  of  his  school  life 
the  German  child  is  made  to  feel  that  if  he  errs  he  will  pay 
the  penalty  therefor  In  dermal  pain,  and  this  seems  to  make 
him  eager  to  conform  completely  to  the  rules  of  the  school. 
It  is  probable  that  the  French  schools  would  be  somewhat 
more  effective  if  they  had  a  little  of  the  German  rigor  of 
discipline;  not  too  much  of  it,  but  enough  to  make  pupils 
feel  the  need  of  appljang  themselves  more  faithfully  to  the 
tasks  appropriate  to  the  school.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Ger- 
man system  seems  to  be  lacking  in  that  it  crushes  individ- 
uality  and  initiative,  and  it  does  not  develop  in  pupils,  taken 
as  a  whole,  the  abUity  to  control  themselves  effuetively  when 
they  escape  from  authority.  In  the  universities  all  govern- 
ment of  pupils  from  without  is  abandoned  ;  each  student 
may  do  as  he  chooses.  Unfortunately  the  majority,  perhaps, 
do  not  choose  to  apply  themselves  to  university  duties  iu  an 
earnest,  eflfective  manner.  In  no  institutions  ajiywhere  ap- 
parently are  students  more  given  to  dissipation  and  riot- 
ous living  than  they  are  in  these  German  imiversities,  most 
of  the  members  of  which  have  been  pnt  through  a  rigorous 
system  of  training  for  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years.  Probably 
the  students  at  the  Sorbonne,  trained  under  a  lax  system  of 
discipline,  are  as  capable  of  controlling  themselves  and  ap- 
plying themselves  to  senons  work  as  are  the  German  students 
trained  under  a  rigid  military  system.  It  would  seem  that, 
after  all,  the  rod,  whether  extensively  used  as  it  is  in  some 
places,  or  prohibited  as  it  is  in  others,  is  not  the  chief  factor 
(though  it  doubtless  plays  a  part)  in  determining  self-control. 
To  return  to  the  prevailing  practice  in  our  own  country, 
while  we  may  rejoice  heartily  in  all  that  has  been  achieved 
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in  liberating  childhood  from  the  bondage  of  the  rod,  it  is 
isttsyn-  still  possible  that  we  have  erred  in  thinking  that 
•wStai  t**®  young  react  to  coercion  and  corporal  puniah- 
["*"  luent  as  an  adult  does,  and  so  that  physical  pain 
oonntTT  7  Ought  uever  to  be  employed  as  a  means  of  control. 
One  who  in  an  unprejudiced  spirit  observes  the  child  in  all  I 
his  daily  etruggles  to  adapt  hiiuself  to  the  world,  comes  inev- 
itably to  believe  that  he  is  happiest  when  he  concludes  that 
he  should  yield  without  protest  to  the  guidance  of  those  wiser 
than  he.  When  he  persists  in  his  own  way,  which  is  unhap- 
pily the  way  of  darkness  in  considerable  part,*  —  the  philoso-  . 
phy  of  Froebel  and  Dickens  to  the  contrary  notwithstand>l 
ing,  —  he  finds  himself  in  constant  antagonism  to  his  social 
environment  lu  the  end,  of  course,  he  must  full  into  line  or 
be  ruled  out  altogether;  but  when  hin  tminerB  take  too  senti- 
mental a  view  of  their  duty,  he  is  likely  not  to  learn  the 
lesson  of  ready  compliance  with  rightful  authority  until  it  is 
too  late.  Unless  the  child  has  the  experience  and  inhibition 
of  the  adult,  he  cannot  be  intrusted  with  adult  freedom,  in 
the  sense  that  he  can  ignore  authority,  speaking  now  from 
the  standpoint  of  his  own  welfare.  The  really  happy  child, 
after  all,  is  the  one  who  accepts  his  elders  as  his  experience, 

*  Spencer  makt!*  thia  point  atron^  in  hts  e^nnational  philoBOpby,  "  Why 
U  education  oeedMl  at  all  ?"  lie  asks  in  tSnriW  Statics,  pp.  207,  20&  "  Why 
doos  not  the  child  grow  spontaneoaB}]'  into  a  aormul  human  being? 
Whj  nhoiild  it  be  requisite  to  curb  this  propeusitT,  to  atimulAte  tho  oUier 
aentiment,  and  thus  by  srtiRcial  aids  to  mould  the  mind  into  eomt-thiufr  dil- 
f«r«nt  from  whnt  it  «-<iuld  of  it»elf  beoonu;  P  ,  .  ,  It  ia  an  indiaputAble  fact 
tLiit  LLu  iiiurul  cuu»(itiilioii  which  fitted  man  for  liis  oriKiuul  prudatury  atata 
d!tf<>rfl  fnim  tbo  onts  ooudcd  to  fit  him  for  this  social  Btato,  tu  vhich  molti- 
plioatiou  of  tbe  race  lias  lud.  .  .  .  Tlie  Iaw  of  adaptiition  is  effeoting  a  tnn- 
aitiun  from  the  one  oouatitutioii  to  the  other.  Living  then,  as  \rv  do,  in  tha 
nriidst  of  thia  tranaition,  we  mnat  expect  to  find  auodry  pheooiUKtia  which  ara 
expticabie  onl.r  upon  the  hypotliosis  that  hnmanity  ii  at  present  partiallyJ 
adapted  tubotEi  thwe  states,  and  nut  ouinplet«ly  toeither  — has  only  in  ad»>l 
greeloBt  tha  dwpoaition  needed  for  savage  life,  and  hiu  but  imperfectly  a»>  j 
qnired  those  needed  for  ftoeial  life.  .  .  .  Tbeselfishaqaabhlnaaf  thennnery, 
iIm  peneAution  of  the  playgroond,  the  lyings  and  petty  tbeftB,  the  rough 
treatment  of  ioferSor  ereatuKs,  tbe  propensity  to  deatroy  —  these  imply  tbat 
tettdency  to  pursue  (^ratifioatioD  at  Die  expense  of  other  beings  which  quali- 
fied  man  for  tbe  wildemcM,  and  wbiob  disqualified  him  for  oiTilized  life." 
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and  acquiesces  readily  in  their  suggestions.  If  they  are  per- 
fect in  wisdom,  and  guide,  not  repress  him,  then  will  his  hap- 
piness be  perfect.  But  even  if  their  visioi»  be  obscured  iu 
many  ways,  it  is  still  best  that  he  should  readily  follow  their 
leailiiig.  The  first  lesson  which  is  tauglit  the  young  of  any 
species  of  animal  life  is  to  do  instantly  what  they  are  told 
to  do  by  their  elders,  who  chastise  thera  if  they  do  not  obey. 
This  seems  a  hardship  at  the  moment,  but  it  is  a  blessing 
in  the  long  run,  for  without  it  survival  would  be  impossible. 
But  suppose  the  child  refuses  to  follow  the  leading  of 
authority  ;  what  then  ?  This  problem  gave  Looke,  as  it  has 
given  most  trainers  of  the  young,  more  trouble 
than  any  other.  He  could  forgive  every  deviation  mm  of 
from  conventional  conduct  in  a  child  except  ob- 
stinacy ;  but  this  he  regarded  as  a  grievous  sin^  that  in  the 
last  resort  must  be  cudgeled  out  of  the  child.  His  childish 
errors  may  be  overlooked ;  there  is  no  need  to  rate  and  vex 
him  alwut  his  manners,  they  will  take  care  of  themselves ; 
age  alone  will  cure  these  faults.'  But  if  he  be  obstinate, 
beat  him  ;  use  the  rod  until  you  break  Iiia  wiU.  There  is  no 
middle  ground ;  you  must  get  the  upper  hands  of  j'our  child. 
Kousseau  condemned  Locke's  doctrine,  and  the  followers  of 

'  "  Nothinfr  but  Olifllinaoj'  hIiouM  meet  witli  any  Imperiousneas  or  rough 
UBaffH-  All  other  Kaulta  aliould  be  eomctei  witl  a  ^cntlo  Hand  ;  iind  kiud 
tagagiag  Words  will  work  bettor  and  muru  offoatualir  afMiti  a  Trilling  Miad, 
and  oven  prevent  a  good  deal  of  that  Pervenenesfl  whioh  rongh  and  impe- 
rions  UsAgB  often  prodiic&s  in  vell-dispfwed  and  generous  Minds,  'T  u  trae, 
Obstinacy  and  wilful  Negrleou  mtist  bo  moBtered,  even  tbougb  it  cost  Blows 
to  do  it :  But  I  am  apt  to  tliink  Perverseneaa  in  the  Pupils  is  often  the  Effect 
of  Ftownrdness  in  the  Tutor ;  and  that  most  Children  would  aeldoni  liave  do> 
served  Blows,  if  naedlesa  and  miBapplied  Konf^bneos  hod  not  taught  them 
lil-Dature,and  given  tliem  an  Ayeniiou  for  their  Tvavliwr  and  all  tliat  oomus 
from  bim. 

"  Inadvertancy,  Forge tfolneas,  Uosteadineu,  and  Wandenn^  of  Tbonf^t, 
are  th«  aaturat  Fanlts  of  Childhood;  and  therefore,  wli^ra  they  ani  ntit  oh- 
■«r^'ed  to  be  wilful,  are  to  be  lueutioti'd  softly,  and  ^ain'd  upon  by  Timo.  If 
•very  slip  of  this  kind  prodiio>es  Ad^t  and  Rating,  the  Oooasion  of  Rebnke 
asd  Corrections  will  retnra  so  often,  that  tke  Totor  will  be  a  ooostant  Ter- 
tor  and  Uueosioess  to  his  Pnpils.  Which  one  thini;  is  enongh  to  hinder  their 
profitJD^  by  Ills  LessoaB,  and  to  defeat  all  his  Methods  of  loscrDctioa." — 
Looko,  EdHcation,  Qoick,  p.  144. 
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Froebel  regard  it  as  cruel  and  inhuman.  This  seems  to  be  a 
matter  agaia  of  aentiment  largely*  —  the  interpretation  of 
childish  feeling  from  the  adult  standpoint.  The  experiences 
of  unbiased  parents  and  teachers,  together  with  studies 
like  those  of  Barnes  and  Darrah  '  upon  children's  views  of 
punishment,  lead  one  to  think  that  they  often  regard  whip* 
ping  as  the  just  and  reasonable  5>enalty  for  certain  misdeeds. 
If  it  be  plainly  merited  it  probably  does  not  crush  the  spirit 
of  the  offender,  as  the  philosopher  sitting  in  lus  armchair 
and  working  with  preconceived  premises  sometimes  reasons 
that  it  will.  The  administration  of  physical  pain  for  insub- 
ordination is  not  regarded  by  children  as  the  adult  would 
regard  it  if  it  were  inflicted  upon  him;  and  if  a  child  is  in 
continual  conflict  with  his  social  environment  because  be 
insists  on  doing  what  in  the  nature  of  things  he  cannot  do, 
and  day  after  day  there  is  verbal  contest  between  himself 
and  those  who  are  responsible  for  his  well-being,  then  would 
it  not  be  better  for  all  eoncerued  occasionally  to  have  the 
question  of  leadership  definitely  settled  by  the  application 
of  force  if  necessary  ? 

It  will  not  i-equire  much  argument  to  convince  any  reader 
that  it  ia  not  wise  to  use  the  same  methods  of  correction 
and  exhortation  with  all  pupils  indiBcrimiuately. 
Talse,  for  example^  the  case  of  the  boy  in  tlie  first 
grade,  say,  who  has  always  "  had  his  own  way.'* 
oiuuiitiM  His  thoughts,  hia  feelings,  his  very  muscles  have 
become  surchnrged  with  the  autocratic  temper.  His  experi- 
ences have  given  him  no  data  for  interpreting  an  order  of 
things  where  he  must  follow  instead  of  lead,  and  he  must 
begin  ab  initio  in  learning  this  lesson.  Of  course,  the  teacher 
cannot  expect  that  he  will  at  once  respond  appropriately  to 
his  requests,  as  will  the  boy  who  has  been  trained  in  obedi- 
ence in  his  home,  and  who  has  gained  facility  in  carrying 
commands  out  into  appropriate  conduct.  No  one  bat  a 
strong,  capable  person,  and  a  patient  one  as  well,  can  indace 

^  See  Studies  I'n  Educaiion,  two  Tnlnmet,  edited  by  Bsnioa. 
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the  bull;  to  assume  a  rea&onably  docile  attitude  in  tlio 
Bchoob^oin.  It  will  take  time  to  accomplish  this,  and  there 
•will  be  frequent  hackshding  on  the  part  of  the  offender,  for 
his  original  attitudeu  of  re.ii»tajioe  and  domineering  will  not 
easily  be  overcome.  The  wise  te^icher  will  not  be  discour- 
aged in  his  task  of  breaking  in  the  untrained  colt,  nor  will 
he  let  his  anger  get  the  better  of  him,  for  he  will  realize 
that  the  offender  is  really  not  at  fault.  Nooue^  boy  or  man, 
can  in  an  in^itant  will  hia  past  out  o£  hia  desires  and  im- 
pulses, nor  can  he  will  all  at  once  a  wholly  new  attitude  or 
quality  into  his  feelings  and  expressions. 

Fortunately,  the  teacher  has  an  opportunity  deeply  to 
impress  the  child  when  he  first  enters  school,  for  he  is  then 
in  a  more  or  less  plastic  condition  in  respect  to  his  attitude 
toward  the  new  order.  Even  if  he  has  been  a  bully  iu  his 
home,  he  may  usually  be  made,  without  the  use  of  harsh 
means,  to  feel  the  importance  and  the  dignity  of  the  order 
and  rules  of  the  school,  and  this  appreciation  will  lead 
easily  to  the  attitude  of  docility.  One  may  often  see  boys 
who  dominate  over  every  one  in  their  homes,  but  who  are 
as  humble  and  I'espectful  in  the  school  as  one  could  wish. 
However,  the  right  start  must  be  made.  From  the  very 
beginning  pupils  must  be  impressed  with  everything  per- 
taining to  the  school.  If  an  attitude  of  indifference  or  disre- 
spect be  acquired  at  the  outset,  it  will  be  difficult,  if  at  all 
possible,  to  establish  a  different  attitude  later. 

It  is  probably  within  the  bounds  of  fact  to  say  that  men 
have  always  felt  that  force  and  coercion  applied  in  some 
manner  is  necessary  in  order  to  insure  the  devel-  ocmtroitor 
opment  of  right  social  attitudes  iu  tlie  young,  ^^^^ 
Persistent  nonconformists  must  have  serious,  or  immi«" 
even  painful,  experiences  occasioaally,  which  will  impress 
upon  them  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  and  the 
neces-sity  of  choosing  the  former.  But  how  are  these  expe- 
riences to  be  gained  ?  As  we  have  seen,  this  is  the  question 
which  has  troubled  educationists  since  Plato's  day.   The 


plan  indorsed  by  Locke,  Konsaeftu,  Spencer,  and  others  is 
most  nearly  In  accord  with  oooteanporary  feeling,  —  tliat  a 
child  must  be  made  to  realize  clearly  that  social  conduct 
will  increase  his  happiness,  while  ill-will  toward  his  fellows, 
SftUUhness,  and  disobedience  will  diminish  his  pleasures  and 
■a^ment  his  pains.  Out  of  this  conception  has  g;rowi)  the 
doctrine  of  the  discipline  of  **  natural  consequences.'*  Arbi- 
trary punishment  often  fails  of  its  end,  it  is  said^  because 
the  o£Eender  does  not  look  upon  his  penalties  as  tho  inevi- 
table result  of  his  misdeeds.  AVhen  a  child  strikes  his  finger 
with  a  hammer  he  is  not  in  doubt  re^^arding  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect  in  this  instance,  and  consequently  he  is  on 
his  guard  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  event.  But  when 
he  plays  tnmnt  and  is  some  time  later  whipped  for  it,  he 
may  think  that  his  punishment  is  due  to  the  ill  temper  and 
the  injustice  of  his  teacher,  or  that  it  is  an  accidental  affair, 
and  would  not  hare  occurred  with  another  teacher  or  under 
other  conditions.  So  he  will  try  it  again  when  the  situation 
is  altered ;  the  punishment  aeeming  to  him  capricious,  be 
will  take  chances  with  it  when  the  conditions  cluuigt?!.  And, 
too,  when  the  boy  is  always  whipped  for  certain  kinds  of 
wrong-doing,  he  is  apt  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  every- 
thing for  which  he  is  not  whipped  is  permissible ;  and  so 
he  gains  little  if  any  appreciation  of  the  corrective  forces 
that  alone  are  effective  ixi  mature  life.  If  as  a  man  he  is 
selQsh  and  people  treat  him  aceordingly.  though  he  be  not 
whipjwd,  he  will  be  likely  to  think  himself  abused.  He  can- 
not connect  causes  and  effects  in  much  of  bis  conduct,  be- 
cause during  his  plastic  years  he  was  not  practioecl  in  tins 
subtle  art.  He  is  quite  incapable  of  detecting  the  very  in- 
tricate ways  in  which  his  deeds  return  upon  him,  and  so 
ez]>erience  teaches  him  little  which  can  be  of  service  to  him 
in  meuding  his  errors.  lie  does  not  asonbe  his  social  mis- 
fortunes to  his  own  shortcomings ;  iustead  he  thinks  some- 
thing is  wrong  with  the  world.  It  is  too  late  for  him  wlien 
he  reaches  maturity  to  acquire  the  habit  of  tracing  natural 
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coDseqaences  in  behavior;  rathc>r  he  will  be  inclined  to 
spond  his  time  complaining  at  the  injustice  of  men  if  they 
oppose  his  undertaUings. 

Rousseau  would  permit  no  direct  expression  of  repres- 
sive, coercive,  or  punitive  authority  in  the  training  of  the 
child.  The  latter  should  stand  in  awe  or  in  fear  of  nothing 
but  the  inevitable  consequenoes  of  his  actions.  No  one 
should  ever  command  or  forbid  him  ;  let  him  learn  what  is 
right  through  experience,  which,  as  Rousseau  thought  of 
it,  excludes  the  indignation  even  of  his  elders.  The  kinder- 
garten has  apparently  indorsed  this  principle,  and  has  given 
it  standing  among  many  people.  Every  child,  say  some  of 
the  interpreters  of  Froebel,  possesses  a  spark  of  divinity, 
and  no  a<lult  has  the  right  to  quench  it  by  the  exercise  of 
autocratic  authority. 

Hut  those  who  think  in  the  spirit  of  modern  thought 
doubt  the  possibility  or  the  wisdom  of  letting  the  child  at- 
tempt to  learn  the  whole  of  the  social  law  without 
authority  to  coerce  him  at  times.  If  the  principle  ree»  in 
of  control  by  natural  consequences,  as  Rousseau      *' 
and  Spencer  '  expound  it,  were  the  only  one  followed  in  the 
training  of  the  young  child,  he  would  surely  be  destroyed 

^  Tti8  following  BtateTTient  froTii  Spencer  imlioitPH  liis  view  of  the  exercise 
of  atilHority  orer  the  child.  "  The  power  of  Helf-goTermtipnt,"  he  Hays,  "  like 
all  other  powen,  can  be  dpveloped  only  by  ex^rnise.  Wlioso  ia  to  rule  hia 
pjutniotiH  in  mnbsritj,  mnst  bo  pracricBtl  in  ruling  over  hia  passions  (turinp 
youth.  Observe,  th«ii,  thu  sbtiLinlity  of  the  coerpiTO  ayst^cn.  Ineto*']  of  biibit- 
ua,ting  a  boy  to  be  a  law  to  himself  bs  he  i»  required  in  uft«r  life  to  be.  It 
adiDiiiiateni  the  law  for  him.  Inateatl  of  preparing  bim  ag'ainat  the  day  when 
he  shall  lunvt.  the  pntenml  roof,  by  in<iuein^  him  to  fix  the  boumlariM  of 
his  ftctiona  and  votaatarily  conlinu  hiins^lf  within  them,  it  marks  out  these 
boiindariea  for  him,  and  says,  *  croaa  them  at  yoor  peril.'  Bere  we  have  a 
being  who.  in  a  few  yearn,  is  to  become  bia  oirti  Tniafcr,  and,  by  way  of  fit- 
ting  him  for  nuch  a  condition,  he  is  aHowed  to  be  hia  own  master  na  Uttlo 
W  poeaihie.  Whilst  tn  eTery  other  particular  it  in  thnug-li*  desirable  that 
what  the  man  will  have  to  dn,  l-he  child  shnnld  he  wsll  drilled  in  doing",  in 
thin  moat  important  of  all  partinnlam  —  the  controlling'  of  himself  — it  ia 
thonght  that  the  leu  praMioe  he  has  the  better  No  wonder  that  thoBe  who 
bare  he«ii  brought  np  under  the  aeverest  discipline  »h(mld  ao  frequently  turn 
out  the  wildest  of  the  wild.  Such  n  result  ia  jiiaL  «fliat  might  have  boon 
looked  Iw."  — Social  Statics,  pp.  200,  207, 
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before  he  could  reach  the  point  where  ho  could  recognize 
cauHes  and  effects  in  conduct,  aud  govern  himself  accord- 
ingly. Hout»seau  and  hiii  disciples  have  appareutly  faile<l  to 
take  due  account  in  their  theories  of  the  fact  that  a  prin- 
ciple of  social  training  which  may  be  serviceable  in  the 
education  of  a  child  of  eleven  may  be,  and  is  likely  to  be, 
utterly  usdesfl  if  not  vicious  when  applied  to  the  infant  in 
arms.  The  child  of  raaturer  years  has  gained  some  insight 
into  the  connections  Ijctwcen  actions  anJ  their  outcome 
upon  his  welfare  ;  that  is,  he  can  trace  the  connections  be- 
tween what  he  does  aud  what  happens  to  him  "  naturally" 
as  a  result  thereof.  But  it  is  altogether  diiferent  with  the 
infant;  his  vision  for  matters  of  this  sort  extends  only  an 
arm's  length ;  he  cannot  see  the  relation  between  misdeeds 
and  their  "  natnral "  consequences  except  in  the  simple  and 
more  obvious  instances.  He  can  doubtless  make  some  sort 
of  connection  between  his  destroying  his  mother's  china,  for 
instance,  and  the  dermal  Htimulatiou  administered  by  her 
imraediatel}'  thereafter ;  but  if  some  time  later  his  mother 
refuses  to  give  him  food  because  he  has  broken  his  dishes, 
his  piece-meal  mind  will  not  be  apt  to  trace  the  desired 
relation  between  the  previous  wrong  act  and  the  present 
mihappy  consequence.  He  will  be  more  apt  to  think  thati 
his  mother  is  mean  or  freaky. 

After  all,  correction  of  wrong  action  by  the  parent  or 
the  fceachtfr  or  the  policeman  is  "  natural  "  punishment,  for 
Thor»-  the  ri!preseutatlves  of  law  aud  order  have  to  be 
sponioi  to  reckoned  with  when  we  are  considcrine  the  con- 
BdTtiioMoi  sequences  of  deeds.  It  is  surely  "natural  '*  for  a 
mother  to  bt;  indignant  when  her  cbiua  is  heed-^ 
lessly  or  pui-posely  broken,  and  to  take  steps 
pr^ent  anything  of  the  sort  occurring  again.  Of 
course,  there  is  danger  that  the  parent  will  not 
admiJiister  the  moral  law  as  uniformly  or  wisely 
as  nature  does  the  physical  law,  but  this  does  not  affect  the 
principle.  The  sorrow,  or  indignation,  or  even  punitive  reao- 
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tion  of  one  in  authority,  occasioned  by  the  misdeed  of  a 
childf  is  a  sign  to  the  latter  tliat  he  must  change  his  course, 
or  at  least  be  more  uireumsptict  in  his  uonduut.  In  his  early 
years  he  does  not  raise  the  question  of  justice  or  arbitrari- 
nes8  when  he  is  corrected  for  his  errors ;  he  simply  concludes 
therefrom  how  he  should  carry  himself  in  the  future,  just  as 
when  he  bums  his  finger  on  the  stove  he  decides  "  naturally  " 
to  avoid  the  source  of  his  trouble  on  all  occasions.  This  in 
principle  is  all  he  cares  for  or  is  capable  of  appreciating 
during  his  first  few  years.  What  can  I  do  with  safety  ?  is 
the  question  ever  on  his  lips ;  and  whatever  briugs  no  serious 
pain  of  any  kind,  so  far  as  can  be  discerned,  is  allowable, 
while  all  else  must  be  gnarded  against,  or  abandoned  com- 
pletely. 

Viewed  from  the  evolutionary  standpoint,  the  parent  and 
teacher  were  conserved  to  direct  the  child  in  his  immaturity 
and  lielplessness.  They  are  simply  wisdom  stored  up  for  him, 
and  put  at  his  disposal,  while  he  is  gaining  wisdom  for  him- 
self ;  and  the  child  should  properly  regard  them  in  just  this 
liglit.'  It  is  as  though  in  obeying  them  he  abides  by  tho 
verdict  of  his  own  experience,  when  it  commands  him  to  do 
this  deed  and  not  to  do  that  one.  The  right  relation  between 
trainer  and  pupil  will  develop  this  attitude  of  confidence  and 
obedience  on  tho  part  of  the  latter.    This  relation,  though, 

*  It  is  pnmihie  thnt  winie  of  us  are  carryinj*-  tlio  thoory  of  sol f -activity  too 
far  in  these  dnys.  Thost^  in  aiitliorilT  anight  not  to  be  oontinn&lly  Asking 
yoaa^  children  whether  thsy  wnnt  to  do  thia  nr  that  or  the  other  thing;,  lo- 
fantA  ought  not  («  be  required  to  make  tbeir  ovni  jiidgroents  in  rcfi;r«ncoto 
uaiiy  of  the  things  id  daily  life.  TIjo  teacher  ur  fiarcnt  ought  to  go  nhiQiul  on 
the  aaaamption  Chat  certaiu  thinj^  should  bo  done,  and  tlicre  is  no  n«ed  of 
askinji;  [(iieatiuna  about  them.  Thn  provBrnor  should  study  tb«  temperament 
of  th«  child  in  order  to  ascertnin  hia  liktu  aud  dislikes,  and  tbeetf  «hoald  b« 
ruspeeted.  If  a  child  does  not  like  bread,  for  cxamiilo,  the  adult  ought  not  to 
force  broad  upon  him, ;  nor  ought  he  to  ask  at  arery  meal,  "  Will  you  Wve 
bread  ?  "  Thia  s^ves  the  child  too  mn«h  importance.  It  places  g-oTernment 
in  his  hands  before  he  is  ready  to  govern.  A.i  his  Ktago  of  devBlopment  it  is 
easier  and  niuru  nataml  for  him  to  have  things  detomtined  for  him  in  some 
part.  There  need  be  no  arbitrary  authority  in  thia.  It  is  not  neoessury  for 
the  adalt  to  say.  *^  Yon  must  do  this  or  that  or  the  other  thing."  There  is  a 
median  coarse  which  tho  wise  trainer  will  puiaue. 
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him  to  assume  a  docllo  attitude  toward  authority.  But  the  impression 
must  be  made  m  the  beginning^ 

Arbitrary  pumshment  generally  fails  of  attaining  its  end.  Moreover, 
it  does  not  lead  the  child  to  acquire  the  habit  of  tracing  "  natural 
oonsequenceft  "  in  bis  conduct.  While  the  child  trained  in  accordance 
with  tbe  doctrine  of  natural  conaeqiteucee  will  become  skillful  in  tracing 
tbe  relation  uf  cauae  a^nd  eifect  in  bis  actiunu,  ucvertbcleBs  the  method, 
is  of  value  only  to  a  limited  extent  witb  young  children,  before  they 
can  appreciate  actions  and  their  "natural'*  effects, aud  conduct  them- 
selves  appropriate Ey. 

The  young  child  does  not  ordinarily  raise  the  question  of  justice  or 
arbitrariness  in  his  corrections  ;  but  from  the  outcome  of  bis  action  in 
the  present  be  learns  how  to  conduct  himself  in  the  future.  From  the 
evolutionary  standpoint  the  parent  and  the  teacher  have  been  conserved 
to  direct  tbe  child  during  his  immaturity  and  helplessness,  and  their 
attitudes  toward  his  conduct  must  be  t«ckou«d  among  tbe  "natural 
consequences  "  of  his  behavior. 
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will  continue  only  duriug  the  early  years.  It  is  but  a  make* 
shift;  for  in  due  course  the  diEHiipline  of  natui-al  conse- 
Cjueuces  will  become  operative,  and  tlien  the  function  of  the 
guardian  will  be  simply  to  help  the  child  to  sec  straight  in 
lu8  social  relations,  so  that  he  may  oouncct  together  causes 
aud  effects  that  are  quite  remote  from  oue  another  in  timet 
and  tliat  do  not  seem  to  be  causally  related. 

CorponU  punishment,  once  the  chief  roeanii  of  correction,  ia  being 
superseded  by  other  modes  of  control,  though  thor«  arc  Htill  distiQ' 
guiabed  educators  who  believe  in  the  voluo  of  the  rod,  at 
least  on  occaaioua.  In  Germany,  the  aim  in  the  training  of 
the  joang  IB  to  secure  obedience  and  renpect  for  autliority,  and  corporal 
puniJihmeiit  is  freely  used.  In  England,  aelf-control  and  self-discipline 
in  childhood  and  youth  are  being  relied  on  more  and  more,  and  the  use 
of  force  iu  discipline  is  declining,  though  it  has  not  entirely  disappeared 
yet.  In  Frnnce,  oorporal  puuishuiout  is  absolutely  prohibited  in  the 
public  schools. 

Tlie  German  schools  repress  initiative  and  spontaneity  almost  wholly. 
But  they  do  not  develop  n  high  type  of  self-control.  On  the  other  hnnd, 
the  French  method  fails  to  secure  effective  work  from  cbildrcii,  such  as 
one  sees  in  Germany.  The  youth  of  France  seem  to  be  as  well  con- 
trollBd,  however,  and  a*  serious  and  earnest  as  tJie  German  youth.  It 
is  probable  thnt  the  rod  does  not  play  a  really  vital  rdle  in  develofuog 
self-coritrul  in  maturity. 

The  child  is  undoubtedly  happiest  when  he  teams  early  thnt  be  must 
yield  without  protest  to  the  guidance  of  tbuao  wiser  than  himself.  Not 
until  the  individual  has  the  experience  and  has  developed  the  inhibitions 
of  the  adult  can  he  be  intnisted  with  adult  freedom. 

Obatinacy  and  insiibordioation  may  require  tbe  applieatioa  of  force 
OB  a  oorrective  ;  although  on  this  point  men  differ  greatly  in  their 
views.  Plato  would  uao  the  rod  rather  freely,  it  seems;  Quititilian 
would  never  strike  a  child  ;  Locke  would  employ  it  to  cure  obstinacy, 
but  not  otherwise  ;  Rousseau  htm  no  confidence  whatever  iu  any  form 
of  physical  force  as  a  means  of  control ;  Froebel  would  gubstitate  loTe» 
sympathy,  gentleness  for  the  rod  ;  iuid  Spencer  regards  corpornl  pui>- 
ishment  as  arbitrary  and  iiLcffcctive.  In  our  country  we  are  tending 
away  from  the  use  of  the  rod  in  the  home  and  in  the  school. 

Methods  of  correction  and  coercion  must  be  varied  to  suit  individual 
peculiarities.  One  child  may  be  injured  penuaoeutly  by  eorpoml  pun- 
ishment, while  another  may  receive  marked  benefit  from  it  when  it  is 
administered  with  fnirneM,  and  for  plain  wrotig-doing.  On  entering 
school  the  child  is  uhuhUv  in  n  receptive  mood,  and  the  teacher  can 
by  appropriate  methodn  make  a,  deep  impression  upn*  »d 
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him  to  assume  a  docile  attitude  toward  authority.  But  the  impression 
must  be  made  tn  the  heginning. 

Arbitrary  punishmeut  geuerallj  fails  of  attaining  its  end.  Moreover, 
it  does  not  lead  the  cbUd  to  acquire  the  habit  of  tracing  "natural 
consequences  "  in  his  eouduot.  While  the  child  trained  in  accordance 
with  the  doctrine  of  natural  consequences  will  become  skillful  in  tracing 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  in  bis  actions,  nevertheless  the  method 
is  of  value  only  to  a  limited  extent  with  young  children,  before  they 
can  appreciate  actions  and  their  "  natural "  effects,  and  conduct  them- 
selves appropriately. 

The  young  child  does  not  ordinarily  raise  the  question  of  justice  or 
arbitrariness  iu  his  oorreotions  ;  but  from  the  outcome  of  his  action  in 
the  present  he  learns  how  to  conduct  himself  in  the  future.  "ETom  the 
evolutionary  standpoint  the  parent  and  the  teacher  have  been  conserved 
to  direct  the  child  during  his  immaturity  and  helplessness,  and  their 
attitudes  toward  his  conduct  must  be  leoiumed  among  the  "  natoral 
consequences  "  of  his  behavior. 
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SUGGESTION 

The  reader  who  baa  gone  through  the  preceding  two  chap- 
ters has  doubtless  remarked  the  importance  which  has  been 
given  to  re^stant,  coercive,  and  punitive  measurea 
oittrActnoi  — to  Spartan  training  —  in  the  early  stages  of 
**"'  "  social  education.  He  may  have  felt  that  compnl- 
sion  was  assigned  too  prominent  a  place  in  those  chapters; 
but  if  sOf  he  cannot  have  failed  to  see  the  reasons  why  force 
has  been  thought  to  be  essential  at  times.  The  child  comes 
among  us  equipped  with  impulses,  many  of  which  alienate 
him  from  his  present  social  environment ;  and  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  training,  when  imperative,  to  compel  him,  for  the 
welfare  of  himself  as  well  as  of  others,  to  restrain  these  ten- 
dencies, and  to  choose  modes  of  conduct  in  harmony  with 
contemporary  customs  and  institutions.  But  granting  the 
necessity  of  the  child's  being  led  to  adjust  himself  in  con- 
gruent relations  with  the  existing  social  order,  can  this  be 
aocomplished  in  the  majority  of  cases  in  some  more  agree- 
able and  successful  way  than  by  the  employment  of  concrete 
rewards  and  pains  and  penalties?  In  considering  the  ques- 
tion, we  must  first  glance  at  an  important  principle  of  modem 
psychology, —the  principle  of  suggestion, —the  tendency 
of  an  individual  to  act  in  conformity  with  or  in  opposition 
to  ideas  abruptly  thrust  into  consciousness  from  without,  or 
in  certain  cases  from  within.  In  another  connection  *  the 
author  has  shown  that,  in  the  view  of  contemporary  psy- 
chologists, conscious  pi-ocesses  always  have  motor  accom- 
paniments. Some  present-day  scientists  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  ideas  are  really  part  motor;  or  what  amounts  to  the 
same  thing,  that  every  idea  has  a  motor  aspect.   Whether 

1  In  Djfuamic  Factor*  in  i6/i*'v»»t'o«  '<*ia^  i-UL 
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this  view  in  all  its  implications  can  he  successfully  defended 
h  not  appropriate  for  us  to  discuss  hitre  ;  but  it  is  important 
to  appreciate  the  fact,  for  fact  it  seems  to  be,  timt  in  child- 
hood an  idea,  using  the  term  in  the  popular  sense,  tends  to 
find  ready  expression  in  correlated  motor  actions,  no  matter 
how  the  idea  gains  entrance  to  consciousuess. '  The  young 
child  is  a  sort  of  reflex  of  the  stimuUitious  that  phiy  upon  him 
from  the  environment  in  which  he  is  placed  at  any  time. 
There  Is  little  if  any  unity  in  his  conduct,  except  when  his 
environment  is  uniform,  so  that  he  does  not  receive  sug- 
gestions which  induce  a  variety  of  disconnected  activities. 
The  adult  can,  in  a  measore  at  any  rate,  ignore  stiiuulatious 
from  his  environment  which  are  not  congruous  with  a  domi- 
nating purpose,  or  in  harmony  with  the  trend  of  his  action 
at  any  moment ;  but  it  is  otherwise  with  the  child,  who  has 
not  established  well-integrated  series  of  ideas  and  actions 
which  will  prevent  him  from  i-esponding  to  chance  sugges- 
tions that  may  come  to  him  without  order  or  method.  Tliis 
opportunity  may  be  taken  to  observe  that  in  a  sense  char- 
acter, as  we  ordinarily  use  the  term,  means  the  sum  of  these 
habitual  sequences  in  ideas  and  actions  which  make  an  in- 
dividual's conduct,  whatever  it  may  be,  uniform  and  con- 
sistent; qualities  which  the  child's  behavior  lacks  in  large 
measure,  except  as  his  instinctive  tendencies  are  for  a  period 
imiform  and  consistent. 

l*et  us  here  glance  at  the  natural  history,  aa  it  were,  of  a 
typical  act  of  suggestion  in  childhood.  Inthetirst  Thvaatunt 
place,  the  child  consciously  or  deliberately  makes  ^^rf' 
an  adjustment  to  a  situation,  —  a  person,  a  word,  wgt«iuon 

*  Compara  the  followiog  :  "  It  U  a  Familiar  principle  that  attention  to  the 
ttioni^bt  of  a  moveaient  tends  to  etart  that  very  ropTementi  I  d«fy  any  of  niy 
Madcrstothinkhardaiidlonfrof  winking  the  left  eye,  and  not  have  an  almoot 

I  irroafartible  impnlfie  to  wink  that  oye.  There  is  nn  hatt«F  wAy  to  mnkn  it  diffi- 
flnlt  for  a  child  to  Bit  still  than  to  IqU  him  to  sit  still ;  for  your  wonia  fill  Dp 
hia  attention,  as  1  have  occasion  to  aay  above,  vith  the  thought  of  the  moVQ- 
BieRts,  and  these  thoughts  briup  on  the  nioretaent^,  denpite  the  best  inten* 

I  jtloos  of  the  child  in  the  way  of  obedienou."  —  Baldwin,  The  Slor^  of  the  Mind, 
p.  180. 
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a  dogj  a  hot  Htove,  or  what  not.  If  this  adjustment,  whether 
it  be  of  a  positive  or  of  a  negative  character,  proves  of  some 
advantage  to  the  individual,  in  liis  own  estimation,  he  will 
t€nd  to  repeat  it  whenever  he  i*  placed  in  the  particular 
situation  in  which  it  originated.  Gradually  upon  repetition 
the  adjustment  will  be  made  subconsciously,  and  it  will  tend 
always  so  to  occur  on  the  proper  stimulus  being  presented, 
unless  there  becomes  associated  with  it  a  stimulus  or  sug- 
gestion which  operates  to  restrain  it,*  by  inciting  an  act  con- 
trary to  it,  or  by  withdrawing  the  attention  from  it  on  to 
some  different  action.  To  give  a  simple  illustration :  V.  is 
reading  by  my  side.  Without  addressing  him  directly,  I  say, 
"  I  think  I  will  go  out  on  the  lawn  and  play  ball  for  a  while." 
Instantly  ho  drops  his  book,  and  finds  his  way  without  hesi- 
tation to  bat  and  balls,  and  then  to  the  lawn.  The  entire 
proceeding  seems  to  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  automatic  with 
hira.  The  wowls  "  lawn  "  and  "  play  ball "  serve  mainly  to 
release  the  motor  processes  which  have  become  connected 
through  past  function  with  this  particular  stimulus.  This 
very  simple  instance  is  t\*pical  of  what  is  occurring  con- 
stantly in  the  life  of  the  average  child,  and  to  some  extent 
in  the  life  of  the  adult.  The  following  incident  illustrates 
the  principle,  though  in  a  rather  extreme  form :  — 

£.  W.  Sabel.  in  tho  Saturday  Evenitnj  Post,  tells  an  anecdote 
of  Frederick  Vtlltens.  the  f&iiioua  war  correspundent.  Viltiers  had 
been  nnder  fire  for  Boine  (Ittys,  the  cncoiy  bomboi'ding'  the  force 
to  which  the  artist  was  attached,  so  that  the  arrival  of  a  shell  was 
a  commonplace  circamstance,  to  be  treated  in  tlie  usual  way.  Out 
of  this  ordeal  hecanio  anscaihed  to  London,  and  was  strolltug  down 
the  cvowded  Strand. 

On  a  sudden  tlie  pedestrians  were  appalled  to  see  liim  fiing  him- 

1  Compare  th«  follo^ng  :  Ilpro,  aji  eUewltBrA,  the  cortKiotia  energy  of  past 
fnDction  b««om«8  the  nnoonHcions  m^ianiKni  of  presi^nt  function,  wtiielk 
thereupon  is  able  to  work  witboat  ntt«mion  nn4  klmoiit  without  fMcertion; 
will  loMS  iti  character,  so  toKp«ok,  in  atbtininp  to  its  unronticioas  perfection  ; 
aikd  meanwhile  the  free,  muittAohed  path-«eekinff  coDwaoosDeae  and  w  ill.  that 
are,  as  it  were,  thti  pioiteers  and  perf  o<.-tf<i-a  of  prof;re«a,  are  availablv  to  iuitiato 
new  aad  to  ptirlucl  old  foactiuas.  — Muudtdey ,  Bidji  and  W^U,  p- 1^^ 
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self  at  full  length  upon  the  gr«aey,  muddy  pavement,  and  there  lie 
uu  bis  face  rigid  &%  &  dead  tuati.  Frcjoi  uil  directions  men  rushed 
to  render  him  iLH^iHtiuire.  Thvy  turned  him  over  to  rub  his  bands 
and  unbutton  his  collar,  expecting  to  6nd  him  in  a  fit.  But  do. 
Ou  his  face  they  found  not  tlie  pain  and  pallor  of  epilepsy^  but 
astouiahmcnt  and  mud.  ViUicTH,  when  Uiuy  laid  bold  of  him, 
quickly  jumped  to  his  feet.  Bhook  the  mud  from  his  liands  and 
clothes,  and  tlien  looked  rouitd  for  an  exphination  of  his  oira  ap- 
parently idiotic  act.  The  explanation  waa  fortlicoming. 

A  feir  yards  behbd  him  stood  a  horse  and  cart-  Tho  carter  had 
a  moment  after  Villiera  passed  pulled  the  pin  and  idlowed  the 
cart-box  to  dump  upon  the  ground  a  load  of  gravel.  The  heavy 
beams  of  the  cart,  of  course,  struck  the  wood*  paving  with  a  re- 
sounding "  dull  thud,"  and  the  clean  gravel  hissed  out  with  an 
evil  roar.  This  combination  of  sounds,  the  war  artist  declared,  was 
identical  with  the  striking  of  a  live  shell,  and  VilHers,  forgetting 
that  he  then  stood  some  tlimisands  of  miles  from  the  seat  of  war, 
flung  himself  down  to  wait  the  dreadful  explosion.' 

Without  attempting  to  discuss  the  psychology  of  su^es- 
tion  in  all  its  phase.s,  we  may  here  say  simply  that  the  prin- 
ciple which  is  of  chief  importance  to  us  at  this  Tha  prinoi- 
point  may  bo  stated  thus :  any  percept  or  image  ^^n"*' 
of  an  act,  which  becomes  focal  in  the  chikrs  con-  ««»* 
sciousness,  tends  automatically  to  produce  the  act  if  he  has 
previously  performed  it  or  anything  resembling  it  closely. 
It  is  hardly  necessary,  perhaps,  to  add  the  qualification, 
**  which  becomes  focal,"  for  a  percept  or  im:^^  of  an  act 
cannot  become  focal  in  attention  until  it  has  been  exe- 
cuted, at  least  spontaneously .^  So  whatever  is  attended  to 
that  relates  to  action  is  likely  to  induce,  or  rather,  suff- 
gest  that  action.  If,  then,  one  shonld  wish  a  child  to  crow 
in  imitation  of  a  rooster,  say,  the  proper  way  to  proceed 
would  be  to  turn  his  attention  strongly  on  to  this  act,  by 
the  use  either  of  words,  of  pictures,  or  of  concrete  ex- 
amples.  If  this  should  be  a  wholly  new  act  to  the  child, 

1  Thorndlkc,  The  Uuman  Nattire  Club,  p.  100. 

3  See  Uie  aathor's  Dynamic  Factors  in  Edtieation,  ohap.   vi,  where  the 
principle  touched  apon  here  ia  dereloped  id  detail. 
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he  could  not  gain  either  a  percept  or  an  image  of  it  by 
hearing  words  describing  it  or  even  b^*  looking  at  a  picture 
of  a  crowing  rooster.  But  he  could  probably  gain  a  more  or 
less  adequate  and  efficient  percept  by  looking  at  or  hearing 
some  one  else  pei-form  the  act.  If  there  should  be  onlook- 
ers, his  attention  might  be  distracted,  so  that  the  percept 
could  not  become  focal.  If  the  child  had  been  forbidden  to 
perform  this  act,  or  punished  or  laughed  at  for  doing  it, 
the  re\'ival  of  thus*  experiences  would  tend  to  restrain  him 
now,  since  they  would  prevent  the  act  in  question  from  be- 
coming freely  and  clearly  focal  in  consciousness.  Besides, 
the  inception  of  this  act  would  tend  to  arouse  the  associated 
acts  produced  by  ridicule  and  whipping  or  admonition,  and 
the  individual  would  at  least  stand  a  chance  of  acting  in 
the  direction  of  these  latter  suggestions,  which  in  effect 
inhibit  the  first  ones.  If  the  circumstances  of  the  moment 
tended  to  weaken  the  perception  of  the  act  in  question, 
and  sfcrengthen  some  experience  already  registered  in  con- 
sciousness, the  latter  and  not  the  former  would  be  likely 
to  determine  the  individual's  conduct.  We  here  catch  a 
glimpse,  but  only  a  glimpse,  of  the  complexity  of  the 
problem  of  suggestion ;  it  is  as  complex  as  consciousness 
itself.  In  a  way,  cx)nscionsness  is  simply  the  sum  of  the 
suggestions  to  actions  which  an  individual  has  accumulated 
since  birth ;  and  while  the  tendency  of  all  these  is,  under 
appropriate  conditions,  to  6nd  realization  in  associated  ac> 
tion,  it  is  manifestly  impossible  for  this  to  happen  in  every 
case,  since  some  of  them  are  certain  to  antagonize  and  often 
to  neutralize  one  another. 

It  would,  of  course,  require  several  volumes  to  describe 
exactly  the  psychological  conditions  under  which  particular 
suggestions  will  issue  in  action,  or  be  checked  in  their 
dynamogenic  tendencies ;  how  a  suggestion  will  take  effect 
with  an  individual  at  one  time  and  not  at  another ;  why  a 
suggestion  made  to  a  group  of  children  will  bo  carried  out 
by  some  and  not  by  othera^  But  ds  our  present 
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purpose  is  a  practical  one  purely,  we  may  proceed  without 
further  analysis  to  lay  dowD  some  rules  for  the  use  of  sag- 

[gestion  as  it  is  involved  in  the  simpler  phases  at  least  of 

rsocial  education. 

To  begin  with,  personality  is  the  most  potent  factor  in 

*  suggestion  affecting  social  conduct,  especially  during  the  pe- 
riod of  childhood.   Every  expression  of  features,  ntisna- 
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I  quality  of  voice,  bodily  attitude,  and  tbe  like,  in  jooaorm 

the  teacher,  the  parent,  the  governess,  or  the  play-  "'**^{J'', 

mate,  constitutes  a  more  or  less  powerfid  sug-  tiutnian- 

,  gestion  to  the  child,  and  tends  to  determine  his  action  in 

accordance  therewith.    This  is  less  marked  in  youth,  and 

still  less  in  maturity,  than  it  is  in  the  earliest  years,  when 

,  the  individual  ia  relatively  very  plastic  ;  but  it  holds  true 

[to  some  extent  in  every  age.  In  bis  "  Essay  on  the  Alchemy 

f  of  Influence,"  Dnmimond  expresses  the  principle,  with  a 

rmeasure  of  poetic  license,  when  he  says:  — 

No  man  can  meet  another  on  tlie  strt>et  without  making  some 
mark  upon  him.  We  eay  we  exchange  words  when  we  meet ; 
what  we  exchange  is  souls.  And  when  intercourse  is  close  and 
very  frequent,  so  complete  is  this  exchsinge  that  rocog^nizable 
bits  of  one  soul  begin  to  show  in  the  other's  nature,  and  the  sec- 
ond is  Gonacious  of  a  familiar  and  growing  debt  to  the  first. 
It  ie  the  Law  of  Influence  that  we  become  like  those  whom  we 
i^habitually  admire.  Through  all  the  range  of  literature,  of  hi»- 
^tory,  of  biography,  this  law  presides.  Men  are  all  mosaics  of 
other  men.  There  ia  a  savor  of  David  about  Jonathan,  and  a 
savor  of  Jonathan  about  David.  Jean  Valjean,  In  the  master- 
piece of  Victor  Hugo,  is  Bishop  Bicnvena  risen  from  the  dead. 
Metempsychosis  is  a  fact.  George  EHot's  message  to  the  world 
was  that  men  and  women  make  men  and  women.  The  Family^ 
the  cradle  of  mankind,  hae  no  meaning  apart  from  this.  Society 
itself  is  nothing  bat  a  rallying  point  for  these  omuipotent  forces 
to  do  their  work.  On  the  doctrine  of  inlluence,  in  short,  the 
whole  vast  pyramid  of  humanity  is  huilt^ 

^  Tha  following*  from  Holmes  eeenu  in  the  raain  tru*  to  humjun  natnn  : 
**  A  OArtaiD  involuntary  sdjiutment  axstmilateB  ug,  you  may  aUo  ahsorre,  to 
that  Bpoo  which  yrn  look.   Boaes  rtddeo  the  cheeka  of  her  who  stoops  Co 
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The  practical  word  to  be  Bpokcn  here  is,  that  if  we  oould 
place  our  children  in  schooU  or  homes  where  social  conduct 
would  be  constantly  under  their  observation;  where  fair 
play,  sympathy,  good-will^  good  cheer,  and  cooperation 
would  be  (wsltlve,  dynamic,  and  never  wavering,  they  would 
go  far  by  themselves  iu  adopting  these  as  tbeir  own  rule  of 
life.  Give  us  for  our  children  wcU-mannered,  generous, 
honest  companions,  and  thoroughly  socialized  parents  and 
teachers,  say  present^ay  students  of  human  development, 
id  we  will  not  pay  grc^t  heed  to  what  they  are  taught  iu 
a  formal  way  in  text-books,  or  wliether  they  are  so  taught 
at  alL  *'  It  has  appeared  to  me,'*  says  one  of  the  observers 
of  human  nature,*  "that  some  of  the  most  nutritive  and 
effective  fimotions  of  an  instructor  are  really  performed 
while  he  seems  least  to  be  instructing."  It  sounds  rather 
commonplace  to  say  that  a  trainer  who  is  himself  weak  In 
his  social  relation  cannot  make  children  ef&cient  in  these 
relations,  no  matter  what  formal  methods  of  iuatruction  In 
morals  or  ethics  or  other  subjects  he  employs,  or  how  much 
theory  of  teaching  he  has  mastered.  Our  chief  concern, 
then,  in  social  education  should  be  to  keep  the  child  in 
association  with  people  who  In  their  own  demeanor  express 
dynamically  the  attitudes  we  wish  to  develop  iu  him.  The 
boy  will  be  no  better  than  his  hero,  bat  be  will  endeavor  to 

^thar  tbam,  and  bnttorecpi  tnm  little  people'i  oMna  yellow.  When  we 
look  at  e  vast  landacApo,  our  eheita  «xpaiid  u  if  we  would  enlarge  to  fill 
it.  When  w«  examine  a  minuto  objeot,  we  natarally  ooBtract,  not  only  our 
forflheada,  but  all  our  dimemsiotu.  If  I  see  two  men  wr«»tliiig,  I  wreetlo 
too,  wilh  my  lirab«  aud  features.  Wlien  a  ooantry-fullow  coiiieii  upon  the 
Ntafe,you  will  see  tweoty  faces  in  the  bazea  pntting  on  the  linmpkin  exprae- 
aion.  There  is  no  need  of  mnltipl^-ing-  inatanceii  to  reaoH  this  gRnRrolizAtion  : 
every  person  and  thing  we  look  npon  pnts  its  special  mark  npon  as.  If  this 
is  repeated  often  enough,  we  i^et  a  permjinenc  resomblsDeo  to  it,  or,  at  least, 
a  fixed  aspect,  which  wa  took  fmm  it-  Husband  and  wife  oomo  to  look 
alike  at  last,  as  has  often  been  noticed.  It  ia  a  eotainoD  sayini;  of  a  joeke;, 
that  he  ia  '  all  horse  ' ;  and  I  have  often  fancied  that  milkmeo  g^nt  a  stiff, 
upright  carriasa,  and  an  angular  movement  of  the  ariu,  that  roniind  one  o( 
a  pump  and  the  working  of  its  IuukUs."  —  The  Proftstor  at  iht  BnakfoMt 
TubU,  p.  190. 
^  Uuutingtun,  Uncatucitnu  Tuitioitt  p.  C> 
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be  just  as  gocxl  in  all  that  be  regards  as  essential.  It  is  a 
>  simple  matter  of  every-day  experience  that  often,  when  one 
'  IB  placed  in  an  imjyurtant  social  situation  to  wbieb  automatic 
adjustment  baa  not  been  acquired,  hia  action  is  shaped  by 
the  conception  be  has  of  how  Ms  model  would  conduct  him- 
Belf  under  similar  circumstances.  That  is  to  say,  one's 
model  really  determines  in  Urge  part  his  social  apprecis/* 
tion,  bis  conscience,  and  his  will ;  and  this  is  why  it  is 
imperative  that  we  should  have  iu  the  scbooli'ooni  socially 
stroag,  efficient  men  and  women,  who  have  a  delicate  and 
saue  sense  of  what  is  right  and  Imst  in  the  varied  situations 
of  daily  living,  and  who  have  organized  their  jMjrceptioua 
into  vigorous  conduct. 

Plato  would  not  permit  children  to  listen  to  stories 
which  exhibit  evil  deeds,  on  the  theory  that  what  is  seen  or 
beard  will  sooner  or  later  find  realization  in  oor-  _ 
responding  action.  So  be  denounced  the  drama  jaBUonoi 
as  it  existed  in  bis  day,  since  it  presented  ex-  * 
amples  of  lewdness,  dishonesty,  and  the  like,  even  though 
it  pretended  to  show  that  these  moral  deformities  were  in 
the  end  punished  as  they  deserved  to  be.  Only  what  is 
morally  and  sestbetically  pure  and  wholesome  should  be 
exhibited  before  the  young,  for,  as  he  says  in  the  Hepiihlic  ' 
in  discussing  the  general  piinciple  in  question, —  "  we  would 
not  have  our  guardians  grow  up  amid  images  of  moral 
deformity,  as  in  some  noxious  pasture,  and  there  browse 
and  feed  upon  many  a  baneful  herb  and  flower  day  by 
day,  little  by  little,  until  they  silently  gather  a  festering 
mass  of  corruption  in  their  own  soul.  Let  our  artists  rather 
be  those  who  are  gifted  to  discern  the  true  nature  of  beauty 
and  grace  ;  then  will  our  youth  dwell  in  the  land  of  health, 
amid  fair  sights  and  sounds;  and  beaut}',  the  efRnence  of 
fair  works,  will  visit  the  eye  and  ear,  like  a  healthful  breeze 
from  a  purer  region,  and  insensibly  draw  the  soul  even  in 
childhood  into  harmony  with  the  beauty  of  reason." 

1  Book  a 
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ArUtotle  presets  a  quite  different  view,  in  respect  to 
tlie  function  of  the  drama  at  least ;  for  he  maintains  that 
if  one  sees  a  crime  dramatized  on  the  stage  it  will  purge 
his  own  aonl  of  a  similar  deed,  if  the  imptdae  to  commit 
such  an  one  shonld  be  lurking  therein.  On  the  other  hand, 
Aristotle  agrees  with  Plato  in  his  contention  that  we  should 
banish  all  evU  pictures  and  stories  from  the  schoolroom 
and  the  nursery,  for  they  will  suggest  the  very  evils  thejrj 
describe.  John  Lucke  viewed  human  nuturv  on  the  practical! 
side  differently  from  either  Plato  or  Aristotle.  If  ray  boy 
must  live  in  the  world  among  men,  he  says,  in  substance, 
I  wish  him  to  be  shown  everything  therein.  Whatever 
faults  and  vices  of  men  will  fall  in  his  way  when  he  is 
a  man,  he  should  Icam  the  aspect  of  when  he  is  young.  In 
this  manner  instruction  should  build  up  a  fence  against  the 
world  in  childhood,  and  prevent  it  from  breaking  in  upon 
the  young  man's  character.  If  the  youth  has  been  shown 
what  the  m»jor  forms  of  evil  are  and  in  what  guises  they 
present  themselves,  he  will  be  on  his  guard  agmnst  them. 
Designing  men  and  women  cannot  then  take  advantage  of 
his  innocence,  for  he  will  be  familiar  with  their  insidious 
schemes,  and  will  understand  to  what  doom  they  would 
lead  him.  And  having  a  just  conception  of  the  quality  and 
effects  of  vice,  he  will  shun  it  as  he  would  some  savage 
numrter  or  dread  disease. 

As  one  goes  through  the  literature  of  education,  he  finds  J 
many  distinguished  students  of  human  nature  supporting' 
Plato's  view,  and  others  equally  eminent  standing  with 
Locke.  Again,  there  are  those,  like  Bacon,  wlio  hold  that 
knowledge  is  alwaj's  the  essential  requisite  for  physical  or 
moral  well-being ;  on  the  one  side,  the  positive,  it  teaches 
us  what  can  and  should  be  done ;  while  on  the  other,  the 
negative  side,  it  shows  us  what  we  ought  to  avoid.  And 
hnman  nature  is  so  nonstructod  that  if  wrong-doing  is  but 
once  understood  it  will  he  abandoned.  People  go  astray 
because  they  cannot  discriminate  clearly  between  what  is 
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virtuous  and  what  is  vicious.  But  many  teachers  of  morals 
[give  ua  a  quite  different  view   of  man's  tendencies.  They 

maintain   with  the   poet  that  evil  may  at  first  sight  be 

hated,  yet  If  often  seen  it  will  soon  be  endured  without 
I  distress,  and  it  will  ultimately  be  embraced.  Some  go  £ur- 
Ither  and  say  that  man  is  naturally  inclined  toward  the  bad, 
land  to  introduce  the  child  to  it  is  but  to  take  the  first  step 

in  leading  him  to  espouse  it. 

Modern  psychology  gives   us  the  view  that  the  effect 

upon  the  child's  conduct  of  experience  with  evil,  whether 

I  in  (!oncrctc  life  or  in  literature  or  in  the  drama,  _ 
[  ,  ,  ,  .,,.,.  Ihivlnrol 

depends   upon   the    attitnde    which    he  assumes  moa«nt 

toward  the  general  situation  in  which  it  is  pre-  '*^"   ^"^ 

sented.  If  he  lends  himself  to  it ;  if  he  approves  of  it ;  if 

he  finds  it  fascinating,  then  damage  will  be  done,  for  he  will 

'absorb  it,  and  it  will  work  its  way  into  his  springs  of  con- 
duct. But  if  he  reacts  against  it ;  if  he  can  be  made  to 
hate  it ;  then  he  will  be  the  stronger  for  his  contact  with  it. 
In  every  experience  one  has  with  vice,  if  his  feelings  are 
ai*oused  in  hostility  to  it  and  he  comes  off  victor,  he  will  be 
the  better  man  thereafter.  Moral  strength  is  developed,  to 
a  considerable  degree  at  least,  by  facing  sin  squarely  and 
Bghting  it  successfully.  So  with  fear  and  dishonesty  and 
every  other  attitude  of  the  kind.  But  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  eiicounter  end  right.  T/te  evil  muM  he 
resistcdy  condemTied ;  courage  mttH  cmercome  fear ;  the 
temptation  to  lie  must  he  made  to  arouse  the  impidae 

^toward  trut/i-te/ling. 

Here  is  seen  the  real  criterion  of  the  value  of  any 
experience  in  the  development  of  character.  If  it  affords 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  virtue,  whether  positively  or 
only  in  the  way  of  combating  evil,  it  will  in  any  event 
develop  moral  strength,  which  is  in  large  j>art  resistance  to 
evil  suggestion.  But  when  sin  is  in  a  subtle  manner  made 
more  inviting  than  goodness,  then  nothing  but  disaster  can 
result.  It  should  be  added  that  it  seems  much  easier  for 
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one  to  slip  backward  thao  to  move  forward  in  social  con- 
duct ;  which  means  that  many  forms  of  social  error  are 
more  attractive  and  compelling  than  the  antithetic  virtues 
The  path  of  vice  is  frequently  tho  way  of  least  resistance, 
because  we  have  come  up  this  way,  and  the  route  is  open 
behind  us.  But  the  road  ahead  is  mure  or  less  untrodden,  and 
we  need  every  encouragement  to  try  it.  The  danger  of  ex- 
kibiting  sin,  even  to  condenm  it,  is  that  it  will  attract  the 
child's  attention,  and  awaken  his  interest ;  and  when  this 
happens  the  chances  are  that  he  will  wish  to  experiment 
with  it.  We  must  count  upon  it  as  certain  that  many  con- 
crete evils  call  tu  the  youth  in  enchanting  tones  if  he  comes 
into  their  presence,  and  it  may  be  wisest  on  the  whole  to 
fill  his  ears  with  other  voices.    • 

To  illustrate  tlie  principles  which  have  been  mentioned, 
we  may  here  examine  in  a  little  detail  the  treatment  of  fear  < 
Tliatmt-     ill  childhood.    Plato  would  not  permit  children 
Snaiity,  u  to  read  literature  which  depicted  frightful  scenes 
■^^?*^v,    of  *^ny  sort,  for  ho   maintains   that  these  will 

nndeslralila  j  ^ 

■tutoda  Strengthen  their  natnral  tendency  toward  unrea- 
sonable fear.  Locke  and  Rousseau  strictly  prohibit  stories 
which  may  frighten  a  child  ;  everything  of  the  nature  of  a 
ghost  story,  or  tales  of  ogres,  goblins,  and  even  giants 
should  be  banished  from  the  nursery.  Spencer,  too,  com- 
plains of  the  ignorance  of  parents  and  nurses  who  make' 
their  children  timid  with  stories  of  the  evil  deeds  of  terri- 
ble creatures.  This  general  view  is,  perhaps,  coming  to  1)6 
taken  by  the  majority  of  parents  and  teachers  in  our  own 
day.  In  many  of  the  story-books  for  children  now  pouring 
from  the  press,  tales  like  Little  Ked  Riding-hood  have  a 
happy  conclusion ;  the  wolf  is  not  allowed  to  "  cat  up"  the 
little  girl.  Bluebeard  is  likely  to  be  banished  altogether 
from  juvenile  literature,  and  so  is  Jack  the  Giant-killer, 
and  all  stones  of  this  nature.  We  are  apparently  striving 
to  keep  onr  children's  minds  free  from  scenes  of  killing  and 
devouring,  and  carrying  ofF  into  horrid  caves  or  dens. 
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The  logic  of  the  situation  seems  very  simple  to  many 
persons.  They  declare  that  when  the  ehild  is  told  frightful 
tales,  be  is  himself  made  afraid  of  the  monsters  which  he 
cannot  see,  but  which  he  believes  exist  somewhere  in  ius 
environment.  In  time  he  comes  to  feel  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  air,  or  in  the  darkness,  or  in  a  strange  part  of 
the  city,  or  in  the  woods,  which  is  seeking  to  do  him  harm. 
But  people  who  hold  these  views  have  overlooked  one  of 
the  most  profound  principles  of  human  nature  already 
referred  to,  namely,  that  what  determines  whether  one  will 
be  helped  or  injured  by  any  experience  is  the  sort  of  reac- 
tion which  he  makes  thereupon.  A  child  may  be  placed  in 
a  situation  which  from  one  point  of  view  is  frightful ;  but 
if  he  conducts  himself  in  a  courageous  way,  he  will  be  all 
the  braver  for  the  experience.  The  courageous  reax^on  will 
develop  courage  as  a  habit  in  him.  It  will  give  him  a  sense 
of  power  which  he  could  never  acquire  without  such  expe- 
rience. If  the  situation  be  one  of  imaginary  harm,  as  told 
in  the  stories,  and  he  responds  in  a  fearless  way  and  de- 
monstrates that  it  is  but  imaginary,  —  a  thing  of  the  air, 
—  he  will  in  some  measure  purge  his  feelings  of  the  more 
or  less  obscure  fears  that  reside  therein  as  a  bequest  from 
heredity.  In  proving  that  a  thing  is  groundless,  that  it  is 
fa]ae,  he  gets  a  sense  of  the  truth  more  vivi<ily,  more  effect- 
ively, than  if  he  had  never  had  to  deal  with  fiction.  Hu- 
man nature  is  so  constaructed  that  there  is  needed  this  tension 
and  struggle  to  develop  power,  —  to  build  strong  character, 
that  is  to  say. 

This  principle  is  an  freely  illustrated  in  the  lives  of  chil- 
dren as  of  adults.  Nature  has  taught  persons  of  every  age 
who  dread  certain  objects  or  forces  in  their  environment  to 
summon  those  things  before  them  and  to  prove  to  them- 
selves the  futility  of  being  afraid.  Listen  to  children  assur- 
ing themselves  and  others  over  and  over  again  that  they 
arc  not  afraid  of  this,  that,  or  the  other  thing.  An  adult, 
if  be  will  take  note  of  the  matter,  will  find  himself  often 
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stmgglmg  in  imaginaticHi  with  situations  which  later  he 
must  struggle  with  in  rcalit}*.  And  what  is  be  aocomplish' 
ing  io  this  straggle  ?  He  is  arousing  aud  strengthening  ail 
within  him  that  will  give  him  force  and  nerve,  and  thereby 
he  is  rendered  more  aggressive  and  oourageous  than  he 
would  be  without  experience  of  this  sort.  And  so  it  may 
be  that  we  ate  going  too  far  in  eliminating  from  children's 
literature  all  stories  which  test  their  credulity  and  their  cour- 
age.  Most  of  these  stones  have  oome  down  to  us  from  the 
time  when  men  mistrusted  and  feared  the  forces  of  nature. 
Life  was  more  precarious  in  early  times  than  tt  is  to-day ; 
but  man  has  retained  reminisoences  of  the  ancient  order, 
and  his  fancy  is  filled  with  very  general,  indefinite  creatures 
that  are  bent  on  doing  mischief.  In  his  stories  he  gives 
force  and  figure  to  these  evil  beings,  and  he  emboldens 
himself  for  oonfiict  with  them  by  reciting  his  methods  of 
overcoming  or  outwitting'  them.  So  when  we  tell  oar  chi]> 
dxen  these  stories,  which  the  natural  trend  of  their  young 
minds  enables  them  to  respond  to  so  readily,  it  may  be  that 
if  we  can  get  them  to  react  strongly  and  positively  in  a 
oourageous  way,  we  will  realJy  contribute  to  the  develop- 
ment of  their  valor.  The  child  who  has  been  told  that  the 
goblins  will  get  htm  if  he  does  not  watch  out,  and  who  can 
say  to  himself,  "  There  are  no  goblins,  and  they  will  not 
get  me,"  thou^  at  first  be  may  not  say  it  with  great  con- 
fidence, still,  if  we  can  induce  in  him  this  attitude  in  which 
he  becomes  master  of  the  situation,  we  will  give  him  a  very 
valuable  experience.  We  shall  leave  him  much  stronger 
than  if  he  had  had  no  occasion  to  face  danger,  and  meet 
it  bravely.  This  is  what  Aristotle  must  have  meant  by 
**  catharsis  of  the  sonl."  Fear,  like  any  evil  humor,  may  be 
drained  off  by  meeting  the  object  of  it  squarely  and  con- 
quering it. 

There  is  a  special  phase  of  the  general  question  before 
us  which  is  of  particular  importance  in  all  social  education. 
In  the  past  it  apparently  was  commonlv  thought  that  if 
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[one  would  only  keep  a  "  negative  idea"  before  the  attention, 
it  would  I'eatrain  the  correlative  positive  action. 
But  we  are  hearing  on  every  side  to-day  that  ftmstbodsi 
sueh  "negative  ideas"  are  often  the  means  of  *"*'*^ 
initiating  the  acts  they  are  designed  to  inhibit.  AVhen  you 
"  think  '*  of  not  performing  an  act,  as  not  closing  your  hand, 
what  are  you  really  tbinkiug  about?  Try  riding  a  bicycle 
and  getting  your  attention  concentrated  negatively,  so  to 
speak,  on  a  person  or  a  tree  in  your  path,  and  note  the 
effect  upon  your  adjustment.  Try  telling  a  child,  or  even 
an  adult,  not  to  look  toward  tbe  clock  or  the  door,  say,  and 
observe  the  outcome  of  your  command  upon  his  behavior. 

If  you  have  never  reflected  upon  this  matter,  these  tests 
will  indicate  to  you  that  what  you  may  have  been  calling 
a  n^ative  idea  is  really  in  many  instances,  so  far  an  its 
dynamogenic  tendency  is  ooacemed,  not  negative  at  all.  It 
is  negative  only  in  a  verbal  sense.  From  the  standpoint  of 
the  content  and  functioning  of  consciousness,  an  idea  is 
made  negative  when  it  is  forced  out  of  the  focus  of  atten- 
tion by  other  ideas  that  become  dominant,  at  lea8t  for  the 
moment.  Further,  the  more  one  dwells  upon  the  verbally 
negative  form  of  an  idea,  the  more  potent  the  positive  form 
often  becomes.  Breese  touches  npon  the  principle  involved 
here,  when  he  says :  — 

If  one  attempts  to  throst  out  of  conscionsneea  an  idea,  or  an 
emotion,  the  attempt  serves  only  to  intensify  it.  Tlie  mora  direct 
the  effort  the  clearer  will  tlie  idea  become,  and  the  more  pcmist- 
ently  doe»  it  remain.  The  will  ia  sacceBaful  in  inhibiting  mental 
■tatea  only  when  working  through  the  motor  adjustments  of  the 

dy.  If  we  wish  to  banish  certain  thoughts  from  car  mind,  we 
can  do  so  only  indirectly  by  inhibiting  tho  bodily  adjustments 
which  accompany  such  thoughts.  A  change  of  bodily  activity  tends 
to  bring  about  a  change  of  mental  states.^ 

There  are  very  important  educational  principles  tliat  grow 

oat  of  this  fmidamental  law  of  human  nature.  To  state  a 

^  '  y  lohibitioa,"  PsjfeJi,  Rtv.  MoDograpt  SappUment,  vol.  Hi,  1890- 
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great  deal  in  a  word  :  our  chief  aim  must  always  be  to  sn^- 
fhiqt*  g«st  right  conduct  by  precept  and  by  example.  la 
iu?BiiUwd  *'^®  V^^  ™*^"  placed  their  faith  in  moral  truimug 
oi  tntnini  mainly  in  the  direct  suppression  of  evil ;  but  we 
are  now  ready,  it  seems,  to  declare  emphatically  that  the 
most  effective  means  of  oontroUing  evil  is  not  so  much  by 
verbally  dunounciug  it,  aa  by  keeping  it  away  from  the  at- 
tention verj'  largely,  and  putting  something  worth  while  in 
its  place.  A  human  being  is  endowed  with  a  given  amount 
of  energy,  which  is  certain  to  express  itself  in  some  direc- 
tion ;  and  the  great  problem  of  e<lucation  must  ever  be  to 
direct  this  energy  into  the  right  channels.  Moral  training 
really  implies  the  establishment  of  good  rather  than  the  sup- 
pression of  bad  conduct,  although  if  we  attain  the  first  end 
we  will  attain  the  latter ;  but  the  reverse  of  this  statement 
is  not  always  true. 

Discussing  the  principle  upon  which  this  point  is  based, 
Royce  *  says  that,  "  whenever  we  can  get  higher  functions 
of  a  positive  sort  established,  we  thereby  train  inhibitoiy 
tendencies.  And,  on  the  whole,  this  is  the  wiser  course  for 
the  teacher  of  the  growing  brain  to  take,  where  saich  a  course 
is  possible.  Inhibition  is  a  constant  means,  bnt  it  is  still  but 
a  means  to  an  end.  The  end  is  the  right  sort  of  motor  pro- 
cess. You  teach  a  man  to  control  or  to  restrain  himself  so 
soon  as  you  teach  him  what  to  do  in  a  positive  sense.  Healthy 
activity  includes  self-restraint,  or  inhibition,  as  one  of  its  ele- 
ments. You  in  vain  teach,  then,  self-control,  unless  you  teach 
much  more  than  self-controL  The  New  Testament  statement 
of  '  the  law  and  the  prophets '  substitutes  '  Thou  shalt  love,' 
etc.,  for  the  *Thou  shalt  not'  of  the  Ten  Commandments. 
A  brain  that  is  devoted  to  mere  inhibition  becomes,  in  very 
truth,  like  the  brain  of  a  Hindoo  ascetic — a  mere  *  parasite  * 
of  the  organism,  feeding,  as  it  were,  upon  all  the  lower  in- 
herited or  acquired  nervous  functions  of  this  organism  by- 
devoting  itself  to  their  hindraTicc.  In  persons  of  morbidly 
^  Outlines  of  Ptyehoiogs,  p.  78. 
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conscientious  life  such  inhibitory  phenomena  may  easily  get 
an  inconvenient,  and  sometimeB  do  get  a  dangerons  intensity. 
The  result  is  then  a  fearful,  cowardly,  helpless  attitude 
toward  life,  —  an  attitude  which  defeats  its  own  aim  and 
renders  the  sufferer  not,  as  he  intends  to  be,  '  good,'  but  a 
positive  nuisance." 

It  seems  within  bounds  to  say  that  we  are  aiming  in 
modern  life  to  put  emphasis  chie£y  upon  positive  methods 
of  training,  not  alone  in  the  school,  but  in  the 
home,  and  in  the  church  as  well.  The  reform-  aarti»> 
atory  as  an  educative  institution  base<l  oq  the 
positive  principle  is  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  the  prison 
as  a  mere  inhibitive  or  punitive  institution.  Interesting, 
vital  studies  in  the  school  are  making  less  necessai'y,  even 
though  slowly,  the  employment  of  the  cane  and  the  birch 
in  school  government.  Playgrounds  and  wholesome  amuse- 
ment halls  are  to  some  extent  depopnlating  the  jails  in  con- 
gested communities.  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations 
are  reducing  the  number  of  men  who  look  to  the  saloon  for 
their  recreation.  But  there  is  a  vast  deal  still  to  be  accora- 
plislied.  Law-makers  have  not  yet  realized  their  full  respon- 
sibility in  this  respect,  else  they  would  devote  more  attention 
than  they  seem  now  to  do  to  devising  means  of  enticing 
yoxmg  people  into  social  ways,  rather  than  of  punishing 
them  when  they  have  sinned*  The  church  has  not  realized. 
its  full  responsibility ;  if  it  had  it  would  give  greater  promi- 
nence to  positive  and  less  to  mere  negative  methods.  It 
would  lead  people  to  be  more  dynamic  in  doing  good,  and 
to  be  les.i  devoted  to  the  negative  attitude  of  condemning 
the  evil  in  themselves.  "  I  am  a  miserable  sinner  and  there 
is  no  life  in  me,"  indicates  an  attitude  still  altogether  too 
prominent  in  the  church.  It  is  strange  that  people  have  not 
appreciated  this,  as  it  touches  the  practical  life,  since  they 
believe  apparently  that  "  out  of  tbe  heart  are  the  issues  of 
life,"  and  '*  as  a  man  thinks  so  is  he.*'  In  a  word,  the  greatest 
virtue  in  a  trainer,  whether  in  the  school,  the  home,  or  the 
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cbaich,  lies  in  his  ability  to  direct  and  to  guide  rather  than 
to  reprC88  the  young ;  to  transform  evil  into  good  ;  to  sug- 
gest ways  of  right  action  which  will  turn  energy  oat  of 
wrong  channels  ;  to  hold  up  ideals  which  will  be  attractive, 
and  which  will  stinnilate  children  to  work  them  out  prac- 
tically into  their  own  conduct ;  to  present  for  emulation 
strong,  vigorous  personalities  which  will  be  positive,  and 
not  negative,  which  will  make  the  child  dwell  upon  what  is 
upright  and  worthy  and  wholesome,  rather  than  upon  the 
opposite. 

As  Guyau  puts  it :  — 

To  Msert  that  a  child  is  indifferent  to  its  parents  \a  not  the  way 
to  make  it  affectionate ;  on  Uie  contrary,  it  is  mncb  to  be  feared 
that  assertion  of  indifference  only  prodaces  it  or  at  any  rate  in- 
creanes  it,  by  persuading  the  child  of  ite  e^atence.  A  sentiment 
must  be  imputed  in  far  more  delicate  terms  than  an  act  We  may 
reproach  a  cliUd  for  having  dune  or  not  done  this  or  that;  but  in 
my  opinion  it  should  be  a  role  in  education  io  suggest  rather 
than  reproach  in  matters  of  sentiment.^ 

In  preceding  chapters  attention  has  been  frequently  called 
to  the  difficult  problems  encountered  in  social  training  in 
modem  city  life,  and  it  may  now  be  appropriate 
proiiienuat  to  mention  some  of  the  tendencies  in  village  life 
^^*  esjjecially  which  operate  against  wholesome,  effect- 
ive education  in  the  home,  the  school,  and  the  church.  In 
a  recent  tour  of  inspection  through  a  number  of  villages  in 
the  middle  West,  the  writer  made  some  observations  respect- 
iDg  the  opportimities  offered  for  the  entertainment  and 
Inspiration  of  the  young.  One  of  the  features  that  impressed 
him  roost  deeply  and  unhappily  in  all  these  communities 
was  the  art  displayed  on  the  bill-boards  and  in  the  shop 
windows,  and  the  fascination  this  had  for  the  boys  and  girls 
of  all  ages.  One  " show"  had  passed  through  this  region  a 
short  time  before,  and  had  left  behind  traces  of  itself  in 
prominent  public  places ;  another  was  to  appear  soon,  and 

1  Education  and  Heraiiti/,  p.  28. 
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the  fact  was  annouiioed  in  blatant  posters  spread  every- 
where. These  in  most  cases  suggested  vividly  a  kind  of  life 
in  direct  contrast  with  that  which  we  believe  we  ought  to 
develop  in  the  young.  The  boys  and  girls  as  they  came  from 
the  schools  could  be  noticed  enjoying  the  crude  and  rather 
indecent  illustrations.  Kven  the  oWer  people  could  not 
refrain  from  giving  them  their  attention,  because  there  was 
little  else  in  town  so  striking  and  enticing. 

The  bill-board  artist  knows  how  to  make  his  pictures  stop 
people  of  all  ages  on  the  street.  Unfortunately  the  teacher 
and  parent  and  minister  seem  frequently  to  lack  his  skill  in 
arousing  the  interest  and  cariosity  of  youth,  or  maturity 
either.  These  show  pictures  often  make  a  stronger  impres- 
sion upon  young  people  than  does  the  grammar  or  cube 
root  or  Declaration  of  Independence  taught  in  the  school, 
or  the  catechism  in  the  church.  The  school  appeals  to  inter- 
ests that  are  not  yet  very  profoundly  established  in  the 
race ;  but  it  is  just  the  other  way  with  the  feelings  which 
the  show  artist  aims  to  stimulate.  This  vulgar  art  deter- 
mines to  a  very  important  extent  the  thoughts  and  emotions 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  people,  especially  the  yoimg, 
in  many  a  village  throughout  our  country  ;  and  rarely  does 
it  portray  situations  that  suggest  fine,  delicate  feeling,  such 
as  we  strive  to  awaken  and  noTirish  in  the  schools.  An  old 
man  slips  upon  the  sidewalk,  cracking  his  skull,  and  acrowd 
of  ruffians  stand  around  and  make  merry  over  the  affair. 
An  ungainly  woman  is  tossed  by  the  street  car  into  the  air, 
all  her  belongings  being  scattered  about  her,  and  every  one 
in  the  picture  who  witnesses  it  regards  it  as  a  huge  joke. 
Some  rowdies  get  up  on  a  building  and  drop  water  down 
the  backs  of  passers-hy  and  then  hide,  and  we  are  led  to 
infer  from  the  expressions  of  the  boys  that  this  is  glorious 
fxm.  Possibly  the  most  vicious  of  all  the  representations 
depict  bibulous  scenes.  Gray  fellows  are  seen  drinking  and 
having  a  '^  good "  time,  and  there  are  always  girls  who 
I       ove  of  their  conduct  and  urge  them  on.    The  artist 
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knows  that  this  will  excite  young  people, —  that  it  will  fas- 
cinate some  of  them,  and  they  will  wish  to  see  the  real 
thing.  And  these  pictures  always  convey  the  impression 
that  the  libertine  is  a  happy  fellow,  who  grati&ee  his  pas- 
sions, and  gets  a  good  deal  more  out  of  life  than  one  who 
has  moral  scruple.?  and  observes  them.  The  minister,  as  the 
representative  of  sobriety  and  decency,  is  generally  depicted 
as  a  cold,  formal,  unattractive  personality. 

The  effect  of  such  representations  upon  the  ideals  and  con- 
duct of  youth  is  likely  to  be  especially  unfortunate  in  the 
village,  because  the  tide  of  wholesome  social  action  here  is 
commonly  not  strong  enough  to  carry  young  people  along 
with  it.  There  is  little  for  them  to  do  tbat  demands  self- 
control  and  wise  husbaDdtn.g  and  employment  of  their  ener- 
gies, and  under  such  conditions  they  are  only  too  apt  to 
revert  to  primitive  modes  of  enjoyment.  In  the  larger  com- 
munities, where  the  current  of  positive  life  moves  more 
fiwiftly  and  along  many  routes,  these  suggestions  cannot 
wake  so  deep  an  impression  upon  youth ;  there  is  not  time 
to  linger  over  them ;  and  if  a  boy  does  lend  himself  to  them 
he  is  soon  ordered  out  of  the  ranks. 

The  problem  of  the  village  lies  in  the  common placeness 
of  the  ideals  so  often  set  before  youth,  and  the  lack  of  vigor* 
Dus,  wholesome,  interesting  occupation.  It  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  the  chief  concern  in  many  of  these  places  is  not 
the  care  and  culture  of  the  young,  but  the  hoarding  of 
money ;  and  this  militates  against  the  uplifting  influences 
of  church  and  school  and  home.  Recently  the  ministers, 
principals  of  schools,  and  police  authorities  in  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  towns  in  the  middle  West  were  retjuested 
to  furnish  information  respecting  boy-life  in  their  respeo>l 
tive  communities,  and  complete  returns  were  received  from 
sixty-five  towns.  One  question  asked  was,  —  What  propor- 
tion of  the  homes  in  your  community  make  life  attrartive 
for  the  boys  who  live  in  them  ?  What  do  the  unattractive 
homes  lack?  The  replies  which  follow  are  typical  of  most 
of  those  that  were  received :  — 
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A  Terj  small  portioo  of  the  homes  &r«  attractive.  Lack  of  aympathj 
with  the  boy  in  his  work  or  pluiu,  and  lock  of  games  ur  Homtlalhi- 
means  of  amusement.  la  the   better  kittd  of  homes  the  enonla 
sources  of  attraction  are  suitable  reading  matter,  games,  *^  TlUtf* 
and  freiHlutu  Lu  eugag«  in  s[iurtR.  It  is  not  things  bnt  parental  attitude 
that  deteriiiiues  the  attractiveness  of  the  homes  here. 

i^u  UtLlc  is  dune  here  to  make  the  home  attractive  that  one  might 
say  that  do  home  is  attractive.  They  lack  muBic,  books,  good  periodi- 
cals, and  games.  In  the  few  well-kept  homes  music,  books,  good  peri- 
odicals, and  games  exist,  and  a  place  is  found  for  the  boys. 

Not  one  half.  They  lack  good  reading  material,  and  father  and 
mother  are  so  engrossed  with  this  world's  affairs  that  they  entirety 
forget  their  duty  to  the  man  of  to-morrow.  Pleasant  games,  good  read- 
ing material,  pleasant  rooms  tastefully  furaiahed,  are  sources  of 
attractions. 

Not  more  than  twenty  per  cent,  if  that.  They  lack  good  literature, 
booksi  daily  papers,  games,  and  pleassuit  family  convei-satious.  In  at- 
tractive homes  parents  are  stem  but  kind.  Books,  papers,  games, 
pleasant  faces,  and  interest  in  the  boy  make  the  borne  attractive. 

Not  orer  one  in  ten.  Many  homes  are  dark  and  desolate.  Games, 
attractive  books,  and  magnzines  arc  lacking.  Sources  of  attraction  are 
attention  from  parents  and  older  obildreu,  kind  words,  music,  pictures, 
and  games. 

About  five  per  cent.  They  lack  those  social  comforts  which  are  most 
needfnl  to  boys  ;  music,  games,  books,  and  journals.  Also  that  kind  of 
fatherly  and  motherly  companionahip  which  is  so  necessary  to  weld 
children  to  the  home. 

These  confessions  indicate  the  most  seirious  defects  in  the 
life  of  the  typical  collage.  The  majority  of  the  homes  are  des- 
olate ;  there  ia  little  in  them  that  appeals  to  the  boy,  that 
ministers  to  his  deep-seated  instdncts,  and  so  he  takes  to  the 
street.  The  correspondents  mentioned  above  declare  that 
relatively  few  of  the  boys  in  their  re.speetive  commuoities 
spend  their  evenings  at  home.  Says  one, — 

From  the  great  number  of  boys  on  the  street,  loafing  in  the  store*, 
barber  shops,  and  saloons,  I  should  judge  very  few  spend  their  evenings 
at  home.  Most  of  those  who  do  are  the  church  and  high-school  boys 
who  read  and  study. 

Says  another ;  — 

The  percentage,  judging  from  the  numbers  on  the  streets,  U  very 
A  goodly  number  spend  their  time  in  the  billiard  ball  or  bowl- 
A  large  number  on  tho  street  comers.  This  town  has  no 
at  night. 
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And  this  is  the  condition  in  a  majority  of  the  towns  from 
which  reports  have  been  received. 

As  a  consequence  of  lack  of  interesting  emplojmeDt  for 
the  boys  of  the  Tillage,  rowdyism  is  certain  to  develop. 
"  We  have  gangs  in  our  town,"  writes  a  superintendent  of 
schools,  *'  and  tbeir  aims  are  low.  There  is  a  marked  indiffer- 
ence to  all  that  is  good.  The  bad,  immoral  boys  are  the 
leaders."  A  minister  says  that  in  his  town  of  a  thousand 
souls  there  is  the  gang  that  "smokes  cigarettes,  annoys 
citizens,  etc.  This  develops  frequentlj*  from  mischief  into 
vioe,"  And  so  it  goes  throughout  the  list  of  towns ;  most  of 
them  have  these  groups  of  embryo  brigands,  who  arc  such 
mainly  because  there  is  little  else  to  attract  them  strongly. 
The  institutions  that  shoiUd  train  these  boys  into  the  ways 
of  civilization  have  not  yet  learned  that  this  can  be  done 
only  by  reaching  them  on  the  plane  of  their  native  interests, 
and  not  by  ignoring  the  latter  altogether,  and  adopting  a 
merely  formal,  negative,  prohibitory  regime. 

Here  is  the  way  an  editor,  who  has  seen  much  of  the 
Bor*iu»in  subject  of  which  he  treats,  writes  of  boy-life  in 
^  'i,*V  the  towns  of  a  Western  state,  but  what  one  will 
•niKtste       be  of  no  interest  to  the  reader:  — 

The  bojbood  tliafc  cb&racttirizes  tha  life  of  the  small  towns  do«i  not 
give  niucli  hope.  These  towns  are  struag  aloug  the  railroad  lines  as 
beads  OD  a  string  —  commnnities  of  from  two  hundred  to  a  thousand 
people.  They  differ  in  tone,  but  in  many  of  them  the  railroad  station, 
the  barroom,  and  the  Hverj  Btablu  are  the  chief  resorts  for  the  jouth, 
and  cheap  boastings,  silly  banter,  constant  profanity,  and  indecent 
stories  make  up  the  conversation.  New  books  are  appearing  each  day; 
great  sucial  morementa  of  vital  importance  are  engaging  thoagbtful 
men  ;  our  new  iulands  of  the  sea  are  crowded  with  interest ;  the 
details  of  oar  warships  wonld  fascinate  any  boy  ;  the  biography  of 
Edison,  of  Marconi,  of  Theodore  RooeeTelt  would  appeal  to  him  as  a 
fairy  tale.  The  men  of  the  futore  are  wrangling,  bragging,  and  sweai- 
ing  about  the  upeeil  of  some  horfte  that  lived  or  died  on  the  tuwa 
''bus,"  or  the  size  of  the  Hsh  that  got  away  In  the  mill-pond  the  year 
of  the  Johnstown  lluud.  The  c'lLy  with  all  its  drawbacks  is  better  soil 
than  this,  for  in  the  city  occasional  ideali  are  foroed  on  the  most  care- 
less youth.  There  are  moltiplied  typM  of  the  gentleman  is  the  city,  of 
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mtucular  Christianity,  of  the  be^t  success  ;  viaiona  of  uprigbt,  decent 
living ;  Qianif natations  of  souud,  coutagioua  niaubood,  that  cauuot 
escape  tbu  liuj.  But  as  oue  oU»erTes  the  idle  loafer  around  the  railroad 
stations  awaiting  the  evening  traio  or  notes  their  ezcbauge  of  obscen- 
ities in  the  tavern,  the  TisioQ  seenis  to  be  wholly  obsoorsd;  it  seems  as 
if  the  only  captivating  ideal  of  mauhood  was  some  blustering  loafer, 
who  buaated  of  his  vileoess  ;  as  if  qui«t  ouunige,  clean  humor,  suuud, 
well-controllud,  amhittoos  manhood  were  types  wbiuh  the  doll,  sodden 
mass  leave  to  otbera  to  attain. 


The  remedy  for  fJie  present  conditiou  of  affairs  in  the 
village  must  be  found  iu  wholeitomc  occupation  in  line  with 
the  natural  interests  of  boys  and  girls.    There  in,B„p6r- 
must  be  furnished  opportunities  for  employment  tuaityoi 
that  will  be  upbuilding,  and  at  the  same  time  in-  mtha 
teresting  and  attractive.  Manual  training  schools  '*^"** 
would  do  for  the  boy  in  town  what  the  farm  did  for  his 
father,  and  more,  —  they  would  engage  him  in  an  activity 
which  he  would  like,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  which  he 
would  have  to  coordinate  his  powers  in  the  attainment  of 
definite  ends.  He  would  he  compelled  to  save  his  energies 
for  this  purpose,  and  not  squander  them  in  riotous  living, 
Greek  and  algebra  and  parsing  alone  will  never  keep  the 
village  boy  from  drink  and  things  worse  ;  such  a  curriculum 
is  liable  to  drive  him  out  of  school  on  to  the  street.  Every- 
thing in  the  schools  ought  to  have  an  obvious  life  relation 
for  the  boy  who  has  passed  his  twelfth  birthday.  He  must 
feel  that  in  mastering  any  study  he  is  gaining  real  poweo*, 
which  he  will  find  of  service  in  the  world  outside. 

The  movement  which  has  gained  such  headway  in  lai^er 
places,  looking  toward  making  the  school  the  centre  of  the 
life  of  the  community,  will  do  much  for  the  boy  in  the 
village.  The  school  will  be  open  for  him  iu  the  evening, 
and  he  may  go  there  for  reading  and  study,  and  for  amuse- 
ment as  well.  As  it  ia  now,  though,  the  school  is  sometimes 
little  else  but  a  place  for  tasks,  for  drudgery ;  so  that  the 
boy  often  hates  it,  and  all  it  stands  for.  Consequently  it 
exerts  little  beneficial  influence  upon  his  spontaneous  con- 
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duct.  When  he  gains  bia  freedom  be  wants  to  get  as  far 
away  from  the  Bchool  and  its  ideals  as  he  can.  The  boy 
who  rctainn  affection  for  the  mere  fonoal  type  of  school  is 
an  exception,  and  be  is  apt  to  be  ignored  by  the  gang. 
But  once  let  the  uew  ideal  of  the  school  as  a  social  centre^ 
and  a  place  where  interesting,  dynamic  activities  Hourish, — 
let  this  ideal  get  established  in  any  village,  and  the  attitude 
of  the  typical  boy  toward  the  school  will  be  completely 
changed.  It  will  then  be  a  place  where  he  can  grow  uor- 
xnally,  and  not  simply  a  prison-house  where  he  must  be 
oonfined  for  a  time.^ 

The  church  in  the  vUlage,  too,  is  often  derelict  in  its  plain 
duty.  Sometimes  it  spends  most  of  its  energies  in  verbaliz- 
ing, one  might  say,  and  it  does  little  if  anything  to  enlist 
youth  in  wholesome,  interesting  social  or  other  kinds  of 
work.  Tiie  churches  ought  to  assist  in  provitliog  occupations 
or  amusements  that  will  keep  boys  out  of  the  saloons  and 
gambling  dens.  How  long  must  we  wait  before  ministers 
and  others  who  are  trying  to  save  souls  will  realize  that 
they  can  achieve  success  only  as  they  make  right  action 
possible  and  attractive  ?  Mere  negation,  which  is  so  char- 
acteristic of  village  preaching,  has  the  effect  often  to  urgo 
boys  on  to  sin.  The  saloon  seems  to  understand  boy  nature 
better  than  the  church  does ;  or  at  least  it  is  frequently 
made  more  attractive  to  him,  and  so  it  gets  a  firmer  grip 
upon  him. 

This  subject  should  not  be  left  without  fii'st  noting  a  few 
Frtcttoai  suggestions  made  by  correspondents  relative  to 
^^JJ^"'  the  practical  methods  of  improving  the  conditions 
nwat  for  boys  in  the  towns.  There  is  one  general  point 


^  The  »ztraoriUa:iry  interest  manifested  in  tbe  v&catian  schooli  in  nil  tb* 
Urge  «iti«a  beim  out  this  ntatomflnt.  It  luu  boon  found  impoMibltf  to  pro- 
vide snfficienk  arcoinnindfttions  for  the  children  who  ▼olnntarily  mbIc  adtnl»u] 
■ion  to  thew  Bchools.  Th«  secrei  ]it»  In  tha  currioulnm  nnd  mablioda 
tnaching,  thb  aim  bmnj;  to  make  eTeiTtbing-  concret«  Nnd  nttra^tire,  «liil«  st* 
the  same  time  hij^hly  edQcadve.  It  is  certainly  nob  impossible  to  niak«  the 
vork  of  the  regular  aobool  appoal  Tery  ■troDglj  to  the  yoone. 
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wluob  nearly  every  writer  empbaBizes,  —  provide  opportu- 
nities for  wholesome  occupation  in  the  home,  school,  and 
church,  and  in  properly  conducted  resorts  and  clubrooms. 
Public  playgrounds  and  athletic  rooms  under  right  super- 
vision would  keep  practically  all  young  boys  out  of  saloons. 
Here  are  a  few  suggestions  from  men  who  are  in  the  midst  of 
things,  and  who  are  students  of  the  problems  involved :  — 

Have  parents  wake  up  to  the  need  of  kuowuig  their  boys  aitd  plait- 
ning  for  Oxem.  Form  eCGcient  clubs  for  tbem  in  botb  th«  church  uid 
the  school,  —  some  place  for  tbem  iuboth  aummer  and  winter  that  will 
keep  tbem  from  the  saloon.  I  aimed  at  a  public  library  for  the  boys, 
but  DO  oburoh  here  has  yet  realized  that  there  is  a  need  of  a  place  for 
boys. 

What  our  small  cities  need  is  some  attraetive  place  of  meetiiig  for 
the  buys  who  will  be  away  from  home  at  nig-ht.  Of  course,  I  would  lay 
special  stress  on  tbe  hoine  attractions,  as  notbingoan  ever  equal  or  take 
tbe  place  of  a  well-regulated  home.  It  would  pay  ttie  sidsM  cities  in 
the  Une  of  making  goud  citizens,  to  levy  a  mill-tax,  to  be  used  exclu- 
liTelyia  maintaining  a  clean,  well-maaaged  resort  for  young  men,  and 
then  close  tbe  saloon,  if  posaiblo.  No  yoitng  man  is  safe  while  the 
saloon,  as  now  run,  is  the  most  attractive  place  of  social  resort  on  tbe 
public  streets  of  our  small  towns. 

I  would  distribute  good  periodical  literature  in  every  home  for  the 
boys  ;  have  a  public  library  and  reading-room  ;  debating  and  literary 
clubs ;  abolish  the  BaJoon,  card-playing,  and  the  cigar  store  ;  bars 
athletic,  bell,  and  bqat  clubs  ;  give  the  boys  a  regular  holiday  each 
mouth  ;  have  more  fiocial  gatherings  in  tbe  home  and  the  chiircb. 

First,  I  would  thorungbly  Americanize  all  foreigners.  To  my  mind, 
a  club  anid  a  place  where  good  reading,  good  games,  and  gymnastio 
exercises  can  bo  carried  on  is  the  only  thing  that  will  bring  about  a 
better  condition.  There  is  too  little  aniusement  in  tbe  borne  fur  boys. 
The  prvflent  system  in  the  Sunday  school  must  bo  remodeled,  aa  it  is 
very  repulsive  to  the  boy. 

United  effort  on  the  part  of  all  churches.  What  to  do  for  the  boy 
is  tbe  sorions  problem  of  the  church.  This  town  has  no  place  to  enter- 
tain the  boys  but  the  saloon.  The  education  is  limited,  and  drinking 
and  carousing,  even  by  boys,  frequent.  What  we  want  is  an  attractive 
resort  to  keep  the  boy  from  the  saloon. 

I  would  let  the  boy  dancn^  play  cards  and  billiards  in  the  home. 
For  those  who  had  nut  good  homes  1  would  introduce  th«sc  games  into 
a  well-regulated  clubroom  for  the  boy.  In  fact,  I  would  allow  anything 
that  was  not  contrary  to  decency.  Do  everything  passible  to  keep  the 
boy  off  the  street  and  away  from  tbe  saloons. 
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la  iDggeatioD  an  iodiTidoal  tends  to  act  iu  euuformity  witb  or  in 
opposition  to  ideas  abruptly  thrust  into  consciousness,  eitber  from 
without  or  from  irithin.  To-daj  students  of  human  naturn 
accept  as  an  favpothesis  the  proposition  that  every  idea  has  a 
motor  aspect.  The  young  child's  conduct  is  more  or  less  of  a  reflex  of 
tbe  stimulations  that  piny  upon  him  from  his  euTiroumeut(  and  that 
always  tend  to  become  realized  in  action. 

Whatever  ao  iudiridaal  has  done  frequently  in  n  given  sitnation  be 
tends  ultimately  to  do  automatically  when  the  appropriate  stimulus  is 
received,  though  in  the  beginning  he  may  have  had  to  struggle  ooo- 
scionsly  to  do  it,  or  to  learn  it.  Whenever  the  attenttOQ  is  concentrated 
oa  aay  act  Uiat  has  been  performed,  tlie  probabilities  are  the  act  will 
ooour  again  uuless  it  is  restrained  by  inhibiting  acts.  The  psychological 
coudittuaa  under  which  a  gi\-eii  suggestion  will  take  effect  in  any  pat^ 
ticular  instance  are  well-nigh  infinitely  complex. 

The  personality  of  the  trainer  is  the  most  potent  infloenoe  for  good 
or  ill  in  suggesting  modes  of  conduct  to  the  uhitd.  Tbe  chief  problem 
in  education  is  to  keep  the  young  in  contact  with  sueially  strong, 
capable,  efficient  toen  and  women  ;  nil  else  is  aeooiidary  in  importanoe 
to  this. 

Throughoat  the  blstory  of  education  men  have  differed  in  tlieir  views 
regarding  the  wisdom  of  permitting  children  to  become  familiar  with 
evil  so  aa  to  learn  to  combat  it.  Plato  best  represents  the  negative  side 
of  tbe  question,  and  Locke  tbe  positive  side.  Modern  psychology  takes 
the  view  that  the  effect  apou  the  child's  conduct  of  experience  with 
evil  depends  upon  the  attitude  he  assumes  toward  tbe  situation  in  which 
it  is  presfiut^d.  If  cnutaot  with  evil  arouses  hostile  attitudes,  the  child 
will  be  tbe  better  for  his  czperieuce  ;  if  it  attracts  bim,  be  will  be  in- 
jured. Mural  strength  is  developed  by  meeting  evit  and  successfully 
oombatiDg  it.  Fear,  as  a  typical  disadvantageoaa  emotion,  cannot  be 
oared  by  avoiding  altogether  the  objeota  that  aronse  fear,  but  only  by 
facing  them  and  strongly  assuming  the  courageous  attitude. 

Negation  as  a  method  of  training  is  fundamentally  wrong.  It  often 
weakens  instead  of  strengthens  character ;  it  suggests  evil  when  8Uch 
suggestion  is  harmful.  The  positive  method  of  strongly  suggesting  in 
every  way  poesible  wholesome  social  conduct  will  alone  prove  success- 
ful in  most  situations.  In  modern  life  we  are  apparently  striving  to 
base  our  trainiug  on  tbe  positive  method,  substituting  the  reformatory 
for  the  prison,  etu-. 

Tbe  village,  as  well  as  the  city,  has  its  problems  in  Hocial  training. 
In  the  typical  village  the  suggestiooa  of  indecent,  vulgar  action  are 
often  stronger  than  those  of  an  opposite  sort.  The  tide  of  wholesome 
life  in  tbe  village  is  commonly  not  dyoamio  enough  to  overcome  tbe 
suggestions  to  idleness,  vice,  and  to  on.  Tbe  itifiuence  of  tbe  typical 
village  home  for  good  Is  not  very  prominent,  —  not  nearly  aa  strong  aa 
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the  saloon,  tbe  barber  shop,  and  tbe  lirery  stable.  The  lobool  and  the 
church  are  often  not  dynamic  enough  to  oonnteraet  the  evil  Buggestions 
dominant  in  the  Tillage.  What  is  needed  here  is  opportunity  for  whole- 
some, interesting  occupation  ;  and  the  school  and  the  church  could 
easily  cooperate  in  furnishing  this. 


CHAPTER  XVn 
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Ijr  any  biological  groap,  the  markedly  eiceptional  indi- 
vidaal  in  respect  to  any  particular  trait  generally  arouses 
^^^  the  antagonism  of  some  or  all  of  the  remaining 

*i»»_  members,  unless  he  be  very  clearly  a  leader  and 
is  accepted  as  such.  Only  birds  of  a  feather  can 
fiock  together.  The  odd  sheep  in  the  Bock  is  constantly 
plagued  by  the  rest  of  the  gronp,  and  they  would  eliminate 
him  if  they  could.  Tbe  treatment  of  the  ugly  duckling  is 
^rpical  in  principle  of  that  accorded  the  peculiar  individaal 
in  tbe  life  of  the  forest,  or  elsewhere.  In  previous  chapters 
we  have  noted  instances  showing  that  this  same  phenomenon 
may  be  seen  in  human  society.  Study  the  life  of  the  play- 
ground,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  a  boy  in  any  way  markedly 
peculiar  is  apt  to  become  an  object  of  more  or  less  direct 
and  persistent  bullying  by  the  crowd.  The  group  will  not 
easily  tolerate  any  considerable  departure  from  general  group 
characteiistics,  either  in  respect  to  physical  traits,  or  to 
draaa,  manners,  or  any  attitudes  or  actions  affecting  the 
xnter^ts,  customs,  or  practices  of  the  group.  If  it  is  the 
habit  of  the  group  in  school  to  tantalize  the  teacher,  any 
boy  who  is  "  good  "  will  not  be  in  favor,  aud  he  may  suffer 
for  his  virtue.  In  the  onircrsities  where  it  is  the  custom  of 
students  to  appear  to  be  indifferent  to  study,  any  individual 
who  advertises  himself  as  eager  and  industrious,  and  who 
attends  his  classes  with  demonstrative  faithfulness,  will  be 
made  the  butt  of  ridicule,  and  often  he  will  be  ostracized. 
From  the  earliest  times  student  communitiea  have  used 
physcal  measures  to  compel  the  *'  queer  "  or  "  smart "  fresh- 
man to  adjust  himself  to  tbe  practices  of  the  group ;  this 
b  the  real  object  of  hazing  in  colleges.  As  a  general  prin- 
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ciple  —  though  allowing  for  exceptions  —  those  individuals 
in  any  company  who  come  nearest  to  conforming  to  the 
trend  of  group  characteristics  will  prosper  in  every  way. 
Alao^  only  those  indJviduaU  who  have  had  a  disposition  to 
adapt  themselves  to  environmental  tendencies  have  survived 
in  tlie  struggle  for  existence,  and  they  have  transmitted 
this  trait  in  greater  or  less  degree  to  their  descendants.  We 
might  eipect  that  this  characteristic  woiUd  be  particularly 
marked  in  the  human  species,  since  group  life  is  so  much 
more  pronounced  here  than  elsewhere.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  find  that  people  in  all  times  have  attached  great  imjwr- 
tance  to  imitation  as  an  assimilative  and  harmonizing  pro- 
cess in  human  society.  "  The  child  is  a  bom  imitator  "  is  a 
popular  saying ;  and  in  this  chapter  we  shall  inquire  what 
is  the  significance  of  this  activity  for  social  development. 
We  may  first  glance  at  some  of  the  simplest  ways  in  which 
this  imitative  tendency  is  expressed.  To  begin  with,  the 
young  child  —  say  two  years  of  age  —  and  his  p^„^^i^^, 
father  are  together  in  a  room,  each  engaged  in  his  ui™tr»- 
own  particular  occupation,  and  more  or  leas  uncon-  laittttv* 
scious  of  the  existence  of  the  other.  For  purposes  ''**'*^ 
of  an  experiment  the  father  "makes  np  a  face"  when  the 
boy  happens  to  be  looking  his  way,  and  immediately  the 
latter  does  the  same  as  best  he  can.  He  does  it  before  he 
"  tliinks  what  he  Is  doing,"  though  he  may  afterward  be 
aware  of  what  he  has  done.  The  father  starts  humming  an 
air,  and  the  child  is  soon  humming  also.  The  former  goes  to 
answer  the  telephone,  and  the  latter  may  begin  saying  more 
or  less  mechanically  "hello,"  "yes,"  "  I  think  so,"  "good- 
by,"  and  he  may  endeavor  to  reproduce  the  peculiar  into- 
nations as  well  as  the  words  of  his  father.*  So  one  might 
follow  the  child  throughout  the  whole  day,  and  he  would 
be  found  to  he  continually  imitating  those  actions  occur- 
ring about  him  that  are  within  his  range  of  interest  and  ex- 

>  I  hAT«  dtKmHMd  in  detail  ths  child's  iinitatioQ  of  Ui^aag«  in  my  Lin- 
gidatic  Deviiapmeat  and  Sducatioii,  oharps.  ii-v. 
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ecution  at  the  time,  ile  ia  especially  ready  in  reproducing 
bodily  attitudes,  and  %'ocal  and  facial  expressionrt. 

If  wc  keep  an  eye  on  him  lis  he  develops,  we  will  find  that 
for  a  long  stretchy  until  he  arrives  at  the  period  of  ado- 
lescence at  any  rate,  be  retains  this  mimetic  tendency,  which 
is  manifested  in  reference  to  all  activities  he  is  learning  at 
any  particular  time.  But  when  he  becomes  facile  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  any  act  so  that  he  is  really  master  of  it,  he  seems 
not  to  be  so  ea^r  to  reproduce  it  for  mere  practice.  Thus 
the  boy  of  nine  does  not  repeat  what  he  hears  said  at  tho 
telephone,  unless  something  quite  novel  occurs,  wh^i  he 
will  be  likely  to  do  as  he  did  so  freely  when  he  was  a  babe. 
But  at  this  ag^  he  repeats  golf  and  football  terms  and 
phrases,  much  as  the  young  child  copies  the  simple  words 
of  ordinary  speech.  Of  course,  if  he  should  be  placed  in  an 
environmeDt  where  the  simple  words  of  ordinacy  speech 
were  strange  to  him,  as  when  he  is  taken  to  a  foreign  coun- 
try, he  will  reproduce  them  more  or  less  mechanically  upon 
hearing  them,  as  when  a  babe  he  reproduced  the  words  and 
phrases  of  his  native  tongue.  Whatever  he  is  learning  he 
will  be  in  a  specially  sensitive  condition  to  practice,  to  imi- 
tate on  ever^'  occasion.  Needless  to  add,  what  he  has  learned 
he  does  not  need  to  practice,  for  he  is  already  adjusted  to 
his  environment  in  this  respect  As  a  general  principle, 
learning  proceeds  just  so  long  as  one  is  not  assimilated  to 
his  environment. 

Children  from  the  second  year  on  are  adept  in  imitating 
the  simpler  forms  of  industrial  and  social  activity  which 
iwiitH»^  they  see  going  on  alwut  them,  taking  the  most 
S»ohJiS  elementary  and  concrete  activities  first, and  passing 
imtutiou  along  gradually  to  those  more  complex,  involved, 
and  "abstract"  Children  normally  reflect  in  their  own 
activities  the  simpler  occupations  and  pastimes  of  the  people 
in  their  environment.  However,  a  novice  will  reproduce 
only  what  is  fundamental  in  any  act  copied,  and  what  is 
closely  related  to  what  he  has  previously  done,  so  that  he 
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tisually  reflects  only  the  general  t)'pe  of  the  action  lie  ob- 
scrveSf  not  its  ditferentiated  details.  On  this  aocouut  he  is 
not  critical  of  the  implements  or  materials  ho  uses,  though 
as  he  develops  he  becomes  ever  more  eager  to  make  hia 
own  activity  like  the  copy  in  all  details,  which  compels  him 
to  pay  heed  to  his  instruments.  The  student  in  the  art 
c<^ege  takes  account  of  all  the  peculiarities  in  workman- 
ship of  his  teacher;  but  the  kindergarten  child  ignores  all 
these  peculiarities,  and  notes  simply  the  general  action  of 
mixing  colors,  and  spreading  tlicm  on  his  pajwr.  Any  im- 
plements will  suffice  which  will  enable  him  to  reproduce 
this  general  activity.  He  will  choose  the  same  implements 
if  he  finds  them  at  hand,  but  if  he  fails  in  this  he  will  put 
up  with  anything  that  will  answer  for  the  time  being. 

The  doiTig  of  an  act  seems  at  the  outset  to  engage  the 
attention  of  the  novice  more  thau  the  results  of  his  action ; 
though  with  development  the  situation  is  reversed.  To 
illustrate :  one  may  observe  a  child  of  four,  say,  washing 
her  doll's  clothing.  For  hours  at  a  time  she  will  apply  her- 
self earnestly  to  this  task,  which  in  adult  life  would  be  re- 
ganled  as  hard  labor.  AVhat  ia  the  source  of  her  interest  in 
this  activity  ?  For  the  adult  clean  clothing  has  an  sesthetio 
valne;  it  ministers  directly  to  his  well-being,  and  this  is 
the  reason  he  does  laundrj'  work.  But  it  is  certainly  differ- 
ent with  this  child ;  for  her  the  pleasure  is  mainly  in  the 
action  itself.  She  evidently  cares  little  about  the  results  of 
her  efforts,  as  the  adult  does.  Being  able  simply  to  execute 
the  activity  is  a  sufficient  reward,  without  anything  addi- 
tional. Again,  one  may  observe  children  making  mud  pies, 
when  it  is  apparent  that  it  is  not  the  pie  which  has  value 
for  them  ;  it  is  the  making  of  it  that  gives  delight.  Perhaps 
these  activities  anticipate  the  future,  and  if  so  they  become 
of  great  service  in  adapting  the  child  to  his  environment. 
The  girl  who  washes  her  doll's  clothes,  while  not  now  effect- 
ing anything  of  immediate  value,  is  yet  acquiring  skill  and 
habits  which  will  later  prove  of  considerable  importance. 
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It  U  a  oommooplace  fact  that  a  child  of  four  years,  saj, 
yj__jjjiuL  **^  *'  imagine  "  himself  to  be  some  particular  in- 
tBouu-  dividual^  or  a  bear,  a  dog,  a  wolf,  a  horse,  or  soj 
other  creature  he  has  seen  or  beard  described ; 
and  he  will  often  carry  out  his  new  role  for  hours  at  a  time.' 
Sometimes  he  will  be  aggrieved  if  the  people  alxiut  him 
do  not  treat  him  as  his  assumed  personality  requires.  In 
the  course  of  a  week  the  child  may  assume  the  personality 
of  his  mother,  his  father,  each  of  his  playmates,  and  numer- 
ous animals.  At  first,  of  course,  be  will  exhibit  only  the 
more  simple,  direct,  strikiug  phases  of  the  people  or  am- 
maU  dramatized.  The  carpenter  will  be  imitated  in  his 
manual  activities,  not  in  his  life  as  a  citizen,  which  is  more 
complex  and  obscure.  When  the  father  and  mother  are 
dran)atize<l,  it  is  not  in  their  subtle  relations  to  socie^, 
though  they  may  be  copied  in  respect  to  Impressive  con- 

^  The  foUowiBp  iastuioe  of  persoiutioa  b  trpieal  of  well-mgb  &ajDbn'lMi 
nunplefl  giYea  in  the  literstare  of  child-life :  — 

"  We  preteoded  to  be  two  CAt«rpillu«,  mad  we  would  creep  along  th* 
grotuid  apoa  oar  itomacbs  and  oar  knees,  and  hoot  fw leaves  toeaL  After 
having  done  that  fur  some  time  we  played  that  we  w«r«  Tery,  Ter^  sleepy, 
and  we  w(Fald  lie  down  in  a  comer  under  the  tnes  and  cover  oat  headx  with 
oar  vbita  aprona  —  wo  bad  become  oocooaa.  Ws  remAiD«i  in  tbui  norwlitioB 
for  aatne  time,  and  ao  thorDugbly  did  we  enter  into  the  role  of  ina««ts  la 
a  Ktat«  of  metaniorpbosia,  that  any  one  listening  would  hftvs  beaid  pais 
between  ni,  in  a  uhw  of  the  vtmost  sarioucneii,  oonTenation  of  tUi 
itatare  :  — 

"  *  Do  yon  think  that  yon  will  soon  be  able  to  fly  ?  ' 

" '  Ob,  y«« !  1 11  be  flying  tstt  soon  ;  I  f««l  them  growing  in  my  sbooldua 
sow  .  .  .  they  '11  soon  unfold.'    (*Tbey*  aatarally  referrwl  lo  wiiq^.) 

**  Finally  we  woald  wake  op,  itivuh  oarselTea.  and,  withoat  saying  any- 
thing, we  eonreyed  by  oar  mAsner  oar  astontsbioenc  at  the  great  tranafortnn- 
tion  in  our  cundittoti.   .  .  . 

' '  Than  suddenly  we  began  to  run  lightly  and  very  nimbly  in  oar  thiy 
shoes  ;  in  our  hands  we  held  the  comers  of  oar  pinafores,  which  we  wared 
as  if  Uiey  were  wings ;  we  ran  and  rmo,  and  i  hinwl  eai'b  other.  st»d  flew 
aboaC  making  sharp  and  fantastic  eums  as  we  went.  We  haxtMned  frotn 
flower  to  flower  and  smelled  all  of  them,  and  we  oontinoally  imitnted  th« 
restlennees  of  giddy  moths ;  we  imagined,  too,  that  we  were  imit«tin^  their 
boizing  when  we  exclaimed  :  '  Bon  on  on  I  *  a  noise  we  made  by  filling  the 
cheeks  with  air  and  pnffing  it  ont  qniokly  through  the  hnU-dosed  month." 
Loti,  ne  Siory  o/a  Chiid,  pp.  C2,  63. 
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yentions  or  formalities.  In  due  course,  though,  the  child 
becomes  chiefly  interested  in  the  personation  of  people  in 
ti-eir  more  genuine  social  activities.  The  college  student 
»'  imagines '"  himself  in  the  place  of  his  favorite  instructor  or 
author  or  soldier  or  lawyer,  and  he  endeavors  to  conduct 
himself  in  the  spirit  of  the  personality  of  his  model  in  the 
complex  adjustments  of  his  daily  life.  The  youth  is  consider* 
ably  less  demonstrative  in  his  personating  activity  than  the 
child,  and  he  does  not  so  readily  assume  personalities ;  and 
when  he  does  assume  them  they  modify  bis  general  intel- 
lectual, emotional,  and  moral  attitudes,  rather  than  his 
outward  demeanor.  With  development,  at  least  after  the 
early  years  of  adolescence  are  passed,  one's  motor  attitudes 
seem  to  become  relatively  fixed  and  unmodiBable.  Com- 
pared with  childhood  they  are  much  less  plastic,  so  that  the 
individual  normally  plays  new  roles  with  ever  increasing 
difficulty,  unless  he  makes  a  sppcial  effort  to  preserve  his 
plasticit}',  as  the  playwTight  does. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this  general  activity  which  is 
of  theoretical  and  practical  interest.  The  child  not  only  as- 
sumes personalities  readily,  but  he  also  w  very  active  in 
constructing  an  imaginary  environment  of  particular  persons 
or  animals,  and  reacting  upon  it  as  though  it  were  real.  To 
illustrate :  S.  at  five  asks  me  repeatedly  to  be  a  bear,  or  a 
dog,  or  a  wolf,  or  a  horse,  or  what  not,  and  then  he  conducts 
himself  as  he  thinks  appropriate.  When  I  am  a  bear,  he 
runs  away  screaming  as  if  frightened,  or  he  hides  in  some 
secure  pbce,  or  he  shoots  me  with  his  improvised  gun,  when 
he  instructs  me  to  fall  at  his  feet  as  if  dead.  Often  he  re- 
quests me  to  be  teacher,  and  at  once  he  puts  himself  into 
the  attitude  of  a  learner,  and  carries  out  the  programme 
of  the  schoolroom  as  completely  and  correctly  as  he  can. 
AVhen  there  are  no  people  about  to  play  the  parts  he  wishes, 
he  will  make  use  of  the  furniture  of  the  room,  —the  chairs, 
or  the  piano,  or  perliaps  his  pets  or  playthings.  All  this 
make-believe  is,  of  course,  for  the  sole  purpose  that  he  may 
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art  in  m  Tariety  of  adjustive  w»ya.  Everr  attribute  thmt  he 
aMumes,  or  projects  into  the  things  aroond  him  is  made  the 
tfimulus  for  a  special  sort  of  response. 

It  is  suggestive  to  note  that  Plato  wotild  not  allow  chil- 
natoMih*  dren  to  personate  animalft,  or  even  human  beings 
J^JJm?  *^^  ***  unworthy  type,  —  as  rogues,  cowards,  rev- 
»****•  elers,  or  comedians.  *•  The  same  person,"  he  says 
in  his  RejmbliCy^  '*  will  hardly  be  able  to  play  the  serious 
part  of  life,  and  at  the  same  time  be  an  imitator  and  imitate 
many  other  parta  as  well.**  Plato  s  Guardians  were  advised 
not  to  imitate  at  all ;  or  if  they  did,  they  should  from 
youth  upward  copy  only  tboee  persons  who  were  temperate, 
courageous,  holy,  free,  and  the  like.  He  would  object  to  the 
child,  who  is  destined  for  a  high  place  in  the  state,  imitat- 
ing a  blaL'ksmith  in  his  plan's ;  for  if  he  does  be  will  absorb 
the  characteristics  of  the  blacksmith,  and  this  will  degrade 
him,  because  any  occupation  which  deals  with  material  things 
is  sordid.  The  logic  of  this  argument  seems  sound  enough,  in 
a  way.  From  one  point  of  view  Plato  appears  to  be  in  the 
light  when  be  says  that  a  child  who  copies  the  barking 
a  dog,  or  the  bleating  of  a  sheep,  or  the  crowing  of  a  rooster^ 
will  have  his  growth  upward  toward  the  highest  hmnan 
attributes  impeded,  for  one  who  imitates  the  outward  char- 
acteristics of  an  animal  tends  to  acquire  the  inner  attributes 
as  well. 

But  this  Argument  is  only  apparently  sound.  Current 
theory  respecting  the  coriicious  and  8ub<:onacious  "  selves  '* 
leads  us  to  the  view  that  the  child  may  play  many  parts 
without  losing  his  own  identity  at  any  time,  or  without  the 
self  of  one  character  influencing  the  self  of  another  per- 
manently. Each  self  preserves  its  own  individuality  intact. 
"When  the  child  is  a  bear,  his  human,  social  self  has  for  the 
moment  abdicated  the  throne  of  consciousness;  but  it  stands 
ready  to  resume  its  authority  at  any  moment,  when  the 
bear-self  will  be  thrust  summarily  into  the  baekgroand, 

1  Loccil. 
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and  it  will  exert  no  controlling  influence  over  tKe  real 
self,  though  the  latter  may  use  advantageously  some  of  the 
adjustments  acquired  while  playing  tlie  rule  of  the  former. 
But  the  personality  of  the  bear  as  such  does  not  and  can- 
not break  in  upon  the  child's  personality ;  the  two  us  unit- 
ized selves  apparently  remain  perfectly  distinct,  and  only 
change  places  on  occasion.  The  real  self,  however,  is  always 
able  at  will  to  dislodge  the  assumed  personality  so  long  as 
sanity  is  maintained*  Often  when  a  child  has  apparently 
lost  himself  fully  in  the  characteristics  of  the  thing  he  is 
impersonating,  if  an  adult  appears  on  the  scene,  or  some 
interesting  or  distracting  event  occurs,  the  human  self  in- 
stantly steps  forward,  and  the  make-believe  self  is  com- 
pletely routed.  There  is  no  evidence  that  it  lingers  about 
the  focus  of  consciousness,  and  dislodges  or  in  any  way  in- 
terferes with  the  real  self  in  dealing  with  the  serious  situa- 
tions of  every-day  life.  It  is  this  power  of  make-believe 
which  enables  the  child  to  simulate  many  characters,  his 
own  real  nature  watcliiug,  as  it  were,  in  "  subliminal  re- 
gions" while  others  disport  themselves  in  the  foreground 
of  consciousness  for  brief  periods. 

The  child  who  at  this  moment  may  lap  up  his  food  like 
a  pig,  may  the  next  moment,  if  the  situation  calls  for  it,  eat 
Like  a  human  being,  and  he  may  show  no  disposition  to 
revert  to  the  habits  of  swiue  when  the  situations  in  which 
he  is  placed  require  human  activities.  The  manners  of  the 
pig,  though  simulated,  do  not  break  into  the  solidified  body 
of  human  manners  which  the  child  has  come  to  regard  as 
real,  as  proper,  as  natural.  When  he  acts  like  a  pig  he 
knows  he  is  playing  a  part,  and  his  playing  does  not  make 
a  serious  impression  upon  his  conduot  as  a  whole.  He  is 
all  the  time  correcting  the  tendency  of  his  simulations  to 
become  real,  and  thus  they  do  not  get  a  serious  bold  on  him, 
so  that  his  real  personality  is  obscured.  It  is  possible  that 
under  certain  circumstatices,  and  with  some  children,  the 
personations  may  come  dangcnmsly  near  establishing  them- 
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selves  ])ern)anently  in  the  seat  of  autborityt  and  holding  in 
aheyaneo  the  real  and  hmnan  characteristici  of  the  individ- 
ual ;  but  it  iji  probable  tliat  Buuh  occurreneeB  are  extremely 
rare. 

What»  then,  does  the  rhild  gain  from  his  personating 
activity  ?    It  ftcema  tliat,  for  one  thing,  he  inereaseB  the 
amplitude  of  his  powers.  Take  the  voice,  for  in- 
oi  9«xsaui-  stance ;  it  appears  that  the  child  who  barky  and 
^"  crowH  ami  bellows  and  roars»  develops  a  breadth 

and  fullness  of  voice  that  would  be  impoaaible  for  a  child 
who  should  always  speak  in  modulated  tones  as  his  father 
and  mother  do.  If  it  be  a^ked  of  what  use  is  this  breadth 
ai]d  fullness  of  vocal  powers,  since  the  child  will  not  need 
to  roar  and  bellow  in  mature  life,  it  may  be  answered  that 
nature  take^i  pi^ecautions  to  provide  for  all  possible  emer- 
gencies. In  human  life  there  may  be  oppoi-tiinities  for  a 
person  to  influence  hia  fellows  through  a  voice  of  great 
power,  aa  in  oratory  or  song.  Again,  the  child's  practice  in 
roaring  like  a  lion,  for  example,  may  tend  to  strengthen 
the  emotional  attitudes  of  which  the  roar  is  ordinarily  an 
expression  —  attitudes  of  fearlessness,  of  daring.  Then  one 
cannot  help  but  feel  that  the  child  who  has  assumed  many 
peraonalities  has  disciplineil  his  powers  in  a  large  way,  made 
them  more  supple  and  rt- aponsive,  so  that  they  will  express 
his  own  proper  personality  more  completely  in  the  varied 
situations  in  which  he  may  he  placed  in  daily  life. 

The  principle  is,  of  course,  of  particular  importance  as 
it  conceims  the  child's  personation  of  human  beings.  Every 
personality  he  assumes  stretches  his  own  in  one  direction 
or  another,  enriches  it  perhaps,  or  at  least  broadens  it. 
Through  personation  one  gets  the  point  of  view  of  others ; 
he  discovers  how  it  feels  in  a  broad  sense  to  do  as  they 
do,  and  in  this  manner  he  gains  understanding  of  his  fel- 
lows, and  is  put  in  a  way  to  sympathize  with  them.  Again, 
when  the  child  creates  an  environment,  and  then  I'eacts 
upon  it,  he  is  really  pre-adjustlug  himself  to  that  environ- 
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ment.  He  is  in  a  vital  seuse  practicing  for  the  serious  life 
ahead. 

Th(!  importance  of  this  principle  has  been  impressed  upon 
the  writer  as  a  result  of  some  observations  extending  over 
a  nural)er  of  years  which  he  has  Ixjen  able  to  make  upon 
two  children.  One  of  these  two  is  constantly  persouatiug 
the  people  and  things  about  her.  She  cannot  come  into 
contact  with  an  individual  without  '*  acting  out "  much  of 
what  she  sees  and  bears,  —  the  luaguage  used,  the  peculiar 
vocal  intonations,  the  expressions  of  the  face,  and  the  gen- 
eral attitudes,  iuteliectual  and  emotional,  as  well  as  motor. 
She  is  very  active  in  constructing  *'  imaginary  "  environ* 
ments  of  one  sort  or  another,  and  she  reacts  appropriately, 
as  far  as  she  can,  to  each.  In  this  manner  she  appears 
already  to  have  developed  a  wide  range  of  a<laptability  to 
varied  situations,  though  it  is  not  intended  to  imply  that 
her  adjustments  liave  been  attained  solely  through  her  per- 
sonating activity.  Another  child  in  the  same  house  rarely 
personates  anyone  or  anything.  Her  range  of  activity  is 
thus  quite  limited ;  she  spends  her  time  to  a  large  extent 
sucking  her  thumb,  or  doing  something  equally  simple  and 
concentric.  In  consequence  of  this  as  an  important  factor, 
her  development  has  been  much  slower  than  that  of  her 
sister.  Of  course,  if  she  had  been  born  with  the  same  equip- 
ment of  energy  and  dynamic  tendency  as  her  sister,  she 
would  doubtless  have  developed  more  rapidly  than  she  has 
done,  even  if  she  did  not  personate  extensively.  Neverth^ 
less,  dramatic  activity  furnishes  one  of  the  most  educative 
ways  in  which  to  expend  enei^.  It  is  significant  that 
feeble-minded  children  do  not  imitate  in  any  complex  way, 
though  they  may  mimic  simple  expressions  of  features  or 
of  body ;  and  doubtless  this  is  one  reason,  though  not  the 
only  one,  why  they  progress  so  much  more  tardily  than  the 
normal  individual. 

Happily  we  are  beginning  to  recognize  in  the  work  of  the 
school  the  fundamental  principle  in  question  here.  Already 
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the  classic  myths,  fables,  fairy  stories,  and  folk  talcs  are 
muMMmf  dramatized  by  yoang  children  in  some  acboola. 
J^^^^  And  bow  interested,  and  even  enthusiastic,  pupils 
K^Mt  do  become  when  they  get  started  in  this  delight* 
f  ul  business,  so  that  they  are  not  too  stiff  and  self-cousoious ! 
And  how  thoroughly  they  leam  the  classic  tales  when  they 
dramatize  them,  and  the  gods  and  goddesses  that  are  re- 
ferred to  so  frequently  in  much  of  our  best  literature !  When 
a  boy  endeavors  to  impersonate  Zeus,  say,  he  gains  a  know- 
ledge of  the  peculiar  qualities  of  this  mythical  personage 
whieh  he  coold  not  acquire  so  effectively  in  any  other  way. 
And  the  teacher  does  not  need  to  keep  urging  the  boy  to 
**  leam  his  lesson."  His  spontaneous  interest  will  be  all  the 
incentive  be  will  need  to  try  in  every  way  to  find  out  the 
characteristics  of  his  model,  and  to  represent  him  so  that  he 
might  be  recognized  by  his  friends. 

The  writer  recently  followed  a  group  of  children  from 
six  to  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age  throngh  a  series  of  dra- 
matizations of  the  more  familiar  Greek  myths.  The  work 
was  wholly  voluntaty ;  and  it  was  not  necessary  to  apply 
any  pressure  from  without  in  order  to  secure  the  attend- 
ance and  hearty  cooperation  of  the  chililren.  Tbey  were 
given  a  large  measure  of  freedom  in  deciding  how  the  vari- 
ons  deities  should  be  portrayed  ;  and  they  had  to  get  their 
cues  from  their  reading  of  m}'th  literature,  Now,  there  was 
no  complaining  among  those  children  respecting  their  read- 
ing  tasks.  They  attacked  the  Greek  myths  with  a  vim, 
whieh,  if  the  like  of  it  could  be  secured  for  all  their  regular 
achool  work,  woidd  enable  them  to  do  in  four  jesra,  per^ 
haps,  what  now  takes  them  eight  to  accomplish.  They  were 
devoted  to  the  work,  and  fervent  in  its  performance,  too, 
which  was  a  sufficient  gain  in  itself  for  aQ  the  tr<»ab]e  it 
cost  the  instructors  axwl  the  parents.  In  a  few  months  they 
acquired  a  knowledge  ttf  a  number  of  the  Greek  gods  and 
goddesses,  which  was  more  extensive  and  mora  &ithfnl  to 
the  subjects  than  the  typioil  cc*  stodent  posseMes  who 
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has  simply  studied  big  text-books  on  the  subject.  They 
had  more  than  a  mere  verbal  knowledge  of  mythology; 
they  knew  In  a  way  how  it  Jeft  to  be  Zeus  and  Ceres  and 
Mercury,  and  all  the  others.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  genuine, 
workable,  valuable  knowledge  of  anything  can  be  gained 
only  by  reacting  upon  the  thing  according  to  its  nature  in 
relation  to  the  learner ;  mere  looking  at  it,  or  listening  to 
or  reading  words  about  it,  does  not  yield  understanding  that 
will  be  of  service  in  the  world. 

The  writer  predicts  tlmt  dramatizing  activities  will  come 
shortly  to  occupy  a  far  more  important  place  iu  school  work 
than  they  now  do  in  most  places.  The  history  and  litera. 
ture  classes  will  be  constantly  working  out  iuto  dramatic 
form  what  they  are  studying.  This  principle,  generally  ap- 
plied in  the  schoolroom,  will  break  up  the  formality  of 
much  of  the  work.  The  children  who  participate  in  these 
activities  will  not  only  gain  a  more  vivid  conception  of  the 
persons  or  events  they  are  learning ;  but  they  will  at  the 
same  time  acquire  a  freedom  and  readiness  in  expression 
which  much  of  our  formal  school  work  stifles.  How  many 
persons  brought  up  along  traditional  lines  of  memorizing 
words  and  reciting  in  history  and  literature  have  any  power  in 
assuming  a  character,  and  representing  it  effectively  ?  Most 
of  ua  are  too  self-conscious  for  this ;  we  are  afraid,  when 
we  are  in  tlie  presence  of  others,  to  abandon  our  own  formal 
personalities.  We  are  stiff,  conventional,  inflexible.  We 
would  unquestionably  get  more  oat  of  life,  and  be  less  of  a 
heavy  weight  on  others,  if  we  could  be  more  pliant,  capable 
of  giving  out  a  variety  of  tones,  as  it  were,  instead  of  be- 
ing incapable  of  rendering  more  than  one.  Freedom  in  dra- 
matizing in  the  school  should  give  flexibility  to  personality, 
and  stretch  the  effo  in  various  directions. 

Teachers  often  say  they  cannot  undertake  this  work  in 
the  school,  since  they  cannot  secure  the  necessary  "  pro- 
perties." They  feel  they  must  have  a  stage  more  or  less  elab- 
ly  fitted  out  with  soenery,  and  costumes  suitable  for 
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the  impcrwmations  of  gods  and  goddesses,  fairies,  and  the 
TtaMtrtctl  ^'^*'*  ^^'^''^**"*'  question  a  dramatic  represeutation 
"pnpw-  becomes  all  the  more  real  to  a  child  if  he  c.an 
not  •uM-  array  himself  in  garments  which  make  him  ont* 
"^  wardly,  in  his  own  observation,  to  resemble  his 

hero.  Wheu  he  actually  sees  himself  decked  out  in  tlic  tog- 
gery of  another,  the  momentary  illusion  that  he  is  that  other 
is  made  the  more  real  therefor.  £ven  adults  are  aided  in 
make-believe  by  appropriate  costuming,  which  Ettrongly  sug- 
gesta  the  thing  which  is  for  the  time  being  to  be  regarded 
as  real.  So  if  a  teacher  can  have  her  children  con&truct,  or 
in  some  way  secure,  the  paraphernalia  suitable  for  the 
various  deities  to  be  represented,  and  the  fairies,  gianU, 
heroes,  and  so  on,  ber  pupils  will  not  fail  to  be  benefited 
thereby  in  conceiving  the  scenes  depicted  in  a  more  lively 

But  it  is  not  at  all  neoessary,  in  order  that  pupils  should 
enjoy  their  dramatizations  and  profit  by  them,  that  they 
should  be  provided  with  any  accessories  whatever.  They 
will  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  drama  with  vigor  without 
the  aid  of  anything  but  their  imaginatiou.  Ouce  they  get 
the  feeling  of  freedom  of  impersonation,  they  will  make  use 
of  any  objects  that  may  be  at  hand  to  express  their  concep- 
tions. A  girl  who  is  cast  for  Keil  Riding-hood  will  make  a 
basket  out  of  her  aproa,  and  will  fold  a  paper  for  a  bood. 
A  boy  will  flop  down  on  all  fours  and  simuUte  a  wolf,  and 
another  boy  will  find  plenty  of  things  about  the  school 
buikling  which  will  serve  him,  when  cast  as  a  hunter,  for  a 
gun  or  a  bowie-knife.  Indeed,  one  may  see  some  of  the  best 
work  in  dramatization  wher«  the  pupils  come  right  out  of 
their  seats  in  their  own  proper  peraoos  and  garments,  if 
only  they  are  free  in  expression,  aad  hmvt  gained  some  s^- 
coniidence  in  playing  a  part.  We  need  not  hesitate  to 
cartT  forward  this  vrork  becouua  we  ttimot  hare  a  well- 
appointed  tl 
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now  in  pn^esa  to  establish  theatres  in  which  the  players 
and  the  audience  are  mainly  children.  These  theatres  are 
in  a  sense  educational  in  pui-poise,  the  aim  being  to  enact 
on  the  stage  the  best  literature  within  the  grasp  of  children, 
and  suited  to  impress  wholesome  ethical  leiisons.  The  reports 
of  those  who  are  conducting  such  theatres  are  generally 
enthusiastic  in  favor  of  them.  The  obildreu  are  always 
delighted  with  them  ;  and  they  exert  a  potent  force  for 
good  in  a  normal  way.  It  is  a  simple  matter  of  psychology 
that  one  can  beat  teach  an  ethical  lesson  effectively,  espe> 
cially  to  children,  by  having  them  live  through  concrete 
situations  in  which  their  feelings  are  strongly  aroused  on 
the  side  of  what  is  honest  and  wholesome  and  fair ;  and  the 
children's  theatre  makes  it  possible  to  accomplish  this.  The 
principle  of  the  theatre  can  be  and  ought  to  be  applied 
in  every  schoolroom,  whether  of  elementary  or  high-school 
grade. 

Personation  is  in  the  large  vi«w  prospeotire  ;  it  is  antici- 
patory of  the  future.  It  might  be  said  to  secure  adaptation 
to  the  world  in  a  vicarious  way.  If  I  reproduce  parsotuuco 
the  activities  of  the  people  in  my  environment,  I  !J4^^°* 
may  adopt  their  adjustments  without  going  all  a«|ii»i»tBt 
through  their  detailed  experiments.  Thus  in  this  manner 
the  results  of  experience  in  living  may  be  passetl  on  from 
one  individual  to  another,  and  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other. I  can  cause  a  child  of  a  year  and  a  half  to  throw  away 
food  by  a  grimace  indicating  that  it  is  disagreeable.  He 
does  not  taste  the  food  himself,  but  he  accepts  my  adapter 
tion  to  it  as  revealed  in  my  expression  which  he  reproduces, 
and  he  is  in  this  way  harmonizing  himself  with  his  environ- 
ment by  utilizing  my  experience. 

The  influence  of  imitation  in  determining  the  attitudes 
of  children  toward  the  social  environment  is  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing characteristic  instance.  A  girl  of  four  years  of  age 
acquired  a  respectful,  childlike  attitude  toward  her  par- 
it  shortly  after  her  fourth  birthday  she  commenced 
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to  associate  with  an  aatocratic  child,  one  who  alwa^rs  ^'  had 
her  own  way«"  and  ^*-  bossed  "  her  mother  about  a  great  deal. 
She  rebelled  ag^nst  authority,  was  domineering  and  inso- 
lent often ;  in  short,  she  was  a  "spoiled  "  child.  Now,  in  a 
very  brief  time  the  first  child  began  to  show  the  effecta  of 
keeping  bad  company.  She  rapidly  assumed  a  different  atti- 
tude toward  her  parents.  If  ^he  bad  spent  the  afternoon  at 
the  home  of  her  new-found  companion,  one  would  not  need 
at  night  to  ask  her  where  she  had  been.  Her  conduct 
showed  this  plainly  enough.  This,  in  principle,  is  the  way 
the  individual  acquirer  from  his  associates  his  attitudes 
toward  the  people  in  his  environment,  whether  these  atti- 
tudes be  right  or  wrong,  and  whether  advantageous  or 
otherwise. 

In  the  same  way  a  pupil  comes  to  like  a  certain  study  or 
detest  it  in  some  measure  because  of  the  attitude  of  his 
teacher  toward  it.  One  teacher  dislikes  algebra  and  plainly 
shows  it,  and  her  pupiLi  without  knowing  why,  perhaps, 
grow  to  "  hate  "  it.  Another  teacher  loves  algebra  and  is 
enthusiastic  in  her  praise  of  it,  and  her  pupils  imitate  her 
expressions  and  become  enthusiastic  over  it  also.  It  is 
probably  true,  as  a  rule,  that  what  a  great  teacher  admires 
heartily  will  have  a  strong  attraction  for  his  pupils ;  and 
the  principle  doubtless  applies  to  all  the  concerns  and  in- 
terests of  life.  For  instance,  a  freshman  in  college  who 
joins  a  fraternity  will  soon  acquire  the  attitudes  of  his 
Jratrfs  toward  all  the  activities  going  on  about  him.  If 
Ae  fratemify  looks  fororably  upon  the  T.  M.  C  A.  work, 
we  will  say,  you  will  6nd  the  novitiate  assnming  that  atti- 
tude before  long.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  scoff  at  this 
institution,  you  wUl  observe  that  the  new  man  soon  does 
the  same,  though  he  may  know  little  about  its  work.  He 
adjusts  himself  without  examination,  by  appropriating  the 
adjustments  of  those  nearest  to  him. 

In  the  first  chapter  attention  was  oaDed  to  the  fact  that 
(dukiren  of  all  ag«8  nonp-^-  ^^loose  for  tl»eir  oompanions 
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those  of  a  dynamic  nature,  who  are  able  "  to  do  things." 
Persons  of  a  static  tendency,  though  "  good  "  and  "  i-espect- 
able,"  are  not  commonly  emulated  by  the  young,  jjom^gm 
In  anv  (jommunitv  it  will  probably  be  found  that  potomIj- 
men  of  action,  whatever  this  may  be  —  men  who  ooamu- 
accoDipUsh  things  —  become  dominant  in  the  per-  '^^ 
sonations  of  the  young.  Ordinarily  the  minister  does  not 
in  any  important  way  determine  the  dramatic  activities  of 
young  people,  though  he  may  be  more  pot«ut  in  the  lives 
of  those  approaching  maturity.    In  a  student  community, 
those  who  are  most  studious  are  not  the  most  prominent  in 
tl»e  personating  activities  of  the  plastic  members  of  the 
commouity ;  but  rather  those  who  excel  in  athletics  or  ora- 
tory or  even  "deviltry"  tend  to  become  dominant.   No 
matter  where  the  yomig  are  found,  —  in  the  city,  the  vil- 
lage, the  country,  the  school,  the  college,  or  the  commercial 
establishment,  —  the  ascendant  personalities  in  their  emu- 
lating activities  are  those  who  are  bringing  things  to  pass 
in  the  most  obvious  and  emphatic  manner. 

Cooley,*  discussing  this  particular  point,  illustrates  it  in 
an  effective  way.  Si)eaking  of  the  child's  love  of  action,  he 
says  that  "  his  father  sitting  at  his  desk  probably  seems  an 
inert  and  imattractive  phenomenon,  but  the  man  who  can 
make  shavings  or  dig  a  deep  hole  is  a  hero ;  and  the  seem- 
ingly perverse  admiration  which  children  at  a  later  age  show 
for  circus  men  and  for  the  pirates  and  desperadoes  they 
read  about,  is  to  be  explained  in  a  similar  manner.  What 
they  want  is  evident  power.  The  scholar  may  possibly  be  as 
worthy  of  admiration  as  the  acrobat  or  the  policeman ;  but 
the  boy  of  ten  will  seldom  see  the  matter  in  that  light. 

"  Thus  the  idea  of  power  and  the  types  of  personality  which, 
as  standing  for  that  idea,  have  ascendancy  over  us,  are  a 
function  of  our  own  changing  character.  At  one  stage  of 
their  growth  nearly  all  imaginative  boys  look  upon  some 
famous  soldier  as  the  ideal  man.  He  holds  this  place  as 
1  Eunan  Naturt  and  th£  Social  Ordtr,  pp.  290, 291. 
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sjrmbol  and  focus  of  aggressive^  contending,  dominatiiig  im- 
pulses  of  rigorous  boyhood ;  to  adiuire  and  sympathize  with 
him  is  to  gratify,  imaginatively,  these  impulses.  In  this 
couatry,  some  notable  speaker  and  party  leader  often  suc- 
ceeds the  soldier  as  a  boyish  ideal ;  his  career  is  almost 
equally  dominating  and  splendid,  and,  in  time  of  peace;,  not 
quite  so  remote  from  reasonable  aspiration.  In  later  life 
these  simple  ideals  are  likely  to  yield  somewhat  to  others 
of  a  more  special  character,  depending  u{>on  the  particular 
pursuit  into  which  one's  energies  are  directed.  Kvery  occu- 
pation which  is  followed  with  enthusiasm  has  its  heroes, 
men  who  stand  for  the  idea  of  power  of  efficient  action  as 
understood  by  persons  of  a  particDlar  training  and  habit. 
The  world  of  commerce  and  industry  is  full  of  hero-wor- 
ship, and  men  who  have  made  gr«at  fortunes  are  admired, 
not  unjustly,  for  the  personal  prowess  socb  snocess  impliei : 
while  people  of  a  finer  intellectual  development  have  thdr 
notion  of  power  correspondingly  refined,  and  to  them  the 
artist,  the  poet,  the  man  of  science^  the  philanthropist,  may 
stand  for  the  highest  sort  of  suooeaafnl  action.** 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  in  passing  that  masculine  person- 
alities, in  modem  societj,  seem  to  be  more  dominant  in  the 
lives  of  girls  than  are  feminine  personalities  in 
the  lives  of  boys.  Indeed,  feminine  types  appear 
to  exert  a  less  important  influence  upon  girls 
themselves  than  do  men.  Girls  personate  maaco- 
aaynacT  line  characters  more  freely  than  feminine,  probably 
because  the  former  are  more  pr(»ninent  in  actual  life  and  in 
literature  than  the  latter.  In  a  coedocalMoal  collie  the 
women  adopt  the  customs  of  the  men  more  generally  tlian 
the  other  way  round.  The  mascoline  personally  is  unqnes- 
timrtVIr  madie  nun  doaunant  in  nodem  life  for  both  sexes, 
with  the  reflok,  porhafis,  thmt  ge&oine  feminioe  traits  are 
declining  in  tbe  laoe.  It  is  ooooeivable  that  under  a  system 
of  coedaoatioa  in  whkh  wutaaa^mtj  woold  oooatnnUy  be 
made  most  ooasgiomomMt  wad  so  ba  tBinlftted  by  both  sexes, 
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femininity  would  gradually  be  eliminated,  or  at  least  it 
would  be  fundamtm tally  modified.  "  All  studies,"  says 
Chambers,*  *'■  combine  to  emphasize  the  appalliug  extent  to 
which  gtrlft  emulate  male  ideals,  especially  iu  the  adolescent 
years.  There  cam  be  no  doubt  that  thia  tendency  has  pro- 
moted the  disintegration  of  feminine  character,  and  aggra- 
vated the  excesjsesof  the  so-called  *  emancipation  of  women.* 
The  curricula,  the  books,  and  the  instruction  of  our  schools 
must  be  modified  so  as  to  supply  a  sufficient  number  of 
worthy  feminine  ideals  for  the  girls,  and  in  all  places  the 
peculiar  womanly  and  domestic  qualities  of  the  sex  must 
receive  a  more  outspoken  commendation  and  encourage- 
ment if  the  sex,  and  consequently  the  race,  ia  to  be  restored 
to  the  condition  of  greatest  health  and  progress.*' 

But  there  is  another  aspect  to  this  matter.  Our  elemen- 
tary and  high  schools  are  staffed  so  largely  by  women  that 
there  is  grave  danger  that  boys  will  not  have  presented  to 
them  for  emuLition  during  their  most  impressionable  years 
concrete  masculine  types.  The  situation  is  becoming  all  the 
more  serious,  since  men  are,  as  the  years  go  on,  playing 
a  less  and  less  important  part  in  shaping  the  lives  of  the 
young  in  the  home.  Many  a  boy  in  urban  communities 
does  not  see  his  father  oftener  than  once  or  twice  a  week, 
and  then  not  under  circumstances  so  that  he  may  enter  into 
give-and-take  relations  with  him.  Consequently,  such  boys 
grow  lip  to  manhood  without  having  come  into  genuine 
vital  contact  with  any  adidts  of  the  maflculine  perKtmsion. 
His  mmlels  have  been  women,  —  his  mother,  his  governess, 
his  teachei"s.  Foreigners  predict  that  our  masculine  charac- 
ter will  speeOily  decUne  under  snch  a  regime  as  this  ;  and 
there  is  surely  just  cause  for  apprehension.  There  is  prob- 
ably greater  danger  of  the  disintegration  of  masculine  than 
of  feminine  character  in  American  life.  It  seems  absolutely 
imperative  that  we  should  have  a  very  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  vigorous  men  in  the  schools  than  we  now  have 
»  "  Tke  EroloUon  of  Hcala,"  Perf.  8em.  Mareli.  ISKW. 
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in  every  aection  of  the  country,  if  we  shall  succeed  in  pro- 
serving  the  ma&culinity  of  our  buys. 

Thus  far  we  have  spoken  only  of  the  general  principle 
of  iniitatton  a^  it  is  illustrated  in  tlie  ordinary  phenomena 
iMiuuMd  **^  every-<lay  life  in  chiJdhood  and  youth  ;  but  we 
^OTiMi  may,  before  leaving  the  subject,  note  especially 
the  tendency  of  the  young  to  reproduce  undesira- 
ble physical  traits  as  manifested  in  those  about  them.  Here 
arc  a  few  tj-pieal  instances,  given  by  Kusscll  and  Haskell,' 
that  show  the  disposition  of  children  to  copy  more  or  less 
abuonnal  expressions  in  others,  particularly  their  asso- 
ciates:— 

Girl,  9.  L.  until  recontlj-  had  a  teacher  wbo«e  ander  Up  protnidcd. 
Alter  a  short  liiue  L.  held  her  Up  in  the  same  position.  Presently  ihe 
was  promuted.  The  teacher  ia  the  new  room  alwmjs  kept  her  lips 
tightl/  drami,  L.  gave  up  the  old  habit,  and  now  goea  with  Hpa  coin- 
precaed.  We  oaunot  break  her  of  the  habit. 

Boy,  5-  l.a&t  fall  he  went  to  school  for  the  first  time.  Sooo  after^ 
hb  tDotbf  r  Doticed  that  he  had  a  peculiar  squioc  when  very  mnch  in 
•anwit.  She  found  biter  that  he  got  the  babit  from  hiti  teacher. 

Boy,  6.  My  little  coukd  took  n  great  fancy  to  our  English  waaber* 
wonuui.  He  sooo  oaught  her  habit  of  droppinfr  or  tnaerdng  the  letter 
"  h,"  and  ased  to  aing,  "  Little  Hannie  iiooocy  ii  my  aweet  'art.'* 

An  adult  makes  the  following  confession  :  — 
When  I  ba*r  an  odd  or  striking  note  in  moae,  my  tlmnt  seema  uT 
go  throDgk  the  fame  atrain  as  the  singer'a.  I  do  not  Botiee  this  notil 
the  tnusio  stope,  when  1  find  thai  any  throat  really  aches  from  the 
teosion. 

Nervoos  irregnlarities  are  contagioas  among  the  yoai^. 
Cues  ar<e  on  nemrd  whive  stuamenBg  or  inToIantarr  van 
ealar  twitching  in  ome  paful  ku  passed  swiftly  throu^^ 
a  whole  school.  loatonoes  like  tbe  following  might  be  cited 
oft  libitum  :  — 

Wkan  I  «M  fo«r  ym*%  aU,  a  ka^  «W  lived  wmk 
WdQy,  and  mm  ted  aB  Uw  ufciHi—  n  tW  rmaUr  i 
w—only  by  »■—<«! grit aMrth»thi(tMS—ih^—fi— I 
alarnUa  ttaiamwar. 

t  £W  lfc»  ■  CkM  OfatrieliiM.' 
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Girla,  12-15.  In  18&4>  in  the  Orphan  Asylum  at ,  New  JerHj, 

there  was  a  little  ^rl  who  had  churea.  In  a  short  titne  after  her  com- 
ing, several  ho^s  began  to  imitate  her  for  sport.  The  hnhitsoon  spread 
to  ber  friends,  as  welt  &a  tu  those  who  were  making  sport  of  her.  A 
large  number  of  children  were  affected.  After  the  little  girl  was  sent 
away  from  the  os/lum  the  choreic  moTementa  in  the  others  ceased 
gradually,  except  in  the  case  of  one  ohild^who  was  sent  to  the  Ab^Iudi 
for  the  Feeble-minded  as  incnrable. 

Girls,  14-19.  In  a  certain  city  high  school  one  girl  was  affected  with 
a  spasmodic  twitching  of  the  eyes,  invoIviDg  movements  of  theoheelu. 
She  was  a  favorite,  and  soon  several  of  her  friends  showed  signs  of 
the  habit.  Later,  not  only  her  friends,  but  all  who  were  tnnch  in  con- 
tact with  her  were  affected.  At  the  cud  of  tbe  year  this  girl  went 
away,  and  signs  of  the  habit  began  to  die  out  The  writer  caught  the 
habit  in  a  mild  form,  but  "broke  off"  when  she  found  "how  it 
looked."  Another  girl  was  less  fortunate.  When  the  movements  of  her 
eyes  ceased,  her  head  began  to  jerk. 

We  do  not  need  to  dwell  longer  upon  the  proposition 
that  nervous  and  moral  disordere  are  contagious ;  the  ques- 
tion now  is,  How  may  these  maladies  be  eon-  _ 
trolled  ?  It  is  significant  for  oar  jjresent  discussion  QntMattoe 
that  every  progressive  country  to-day  has  rigid  sndmoni 
laws  relating  to  the  control  by  isolation  of  infec-  *^*^*" 
tious  diseases.  If  a  man  in  any  of  our  communities  should 
be  attacked  by  smallpox^  say,  the  board  of  health  in  tliat 
community,  representing  the  citizens,  would  at  once  deprive 
the  individual  of  his  freedom.  It  woidd  prevent  any  person 
except  those  caring  for  bim  from  communicating  with  him 
directly,  by  word  of  mouth,  by  letter,  or  in  any  way  in 
which  he  might  spread  his  disease.  Society  proceeds  in  this 
way,  of  course,  in  order  to  protect  itself  from  destruction. 
It  acts  on  the  principle  that  when  any  one  is  a  source  of 
physical  danger  to  his  fellows  he  forfeits  his  right  to  move 
freely  among  them.  If  the  unfortunate  person  himself  or 
any  member  of  his  family  should  protest  against  the  treat- 
ment he  receives,  the  community  would  pay  no  heed  to 
such  objection.  If  some  theorist  should  claim  that  the 
eroup  has  no  right  to  deprive  one  of  its  members  of  his 
y,  his  view  of  the  case  would  be  ignored.  Self-proteo- 
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tinn  on  the  part  alike  of  the  individual  and  of  society  is 
thd  flint  hiw  of  lifct ;  and  through  long  ages  of  tribulation 
aiiil  uiinforlutiit  wo  have  come  to  appreciate  that  this  law 
Applies  to  the  control  of  infectious  diseases.  In  those  parts 
of  the  wurM  whiire  people  are  too  sentimental  or  not 
Hufliriiiull}'  (!iiligl)toucd  to  protect  themselves  by  quarantine, 
wo  seo  tlio  unhappy  outcome  in  the  spread  of  plagues  and 
vpidoniios  which  so  fi-cquently  destroy  eutire  communities. 

An  an  <'xton»iun  of  the  general  principle  of  self-proteo- 
tion,  wo  nev  that  advimuing  countries  have  taken  steps  to 
»«ffj,'u:ti.I  tlif  lio;dth  of  school  children.  In  Germany  and 
Fiainr  .-.i"  I'iidly  then''  is  thorough  medical  inspection  of 
the  ttchooU,  with  the  view  in  part  to  detect  at  the  outset 
tHiiilaj^ittiiH  discnaes,  and  isolate  the  children  who  have  them 
Hu  thoy  will  not  infect  their  sclhwlmates.  In  England  tliere 
is,  as  wo  write,  a  hill  Iwfore  Parliament  to  establish  a 
itatiouHl  system  of  medical  inspection,  the  primary  pnrjwse 
of  which  is  riiiiorouftly  to  control  infectious  dii^a^fes.  In  the 
more  pn^jrvjwiTO  ciUes  in  our  own  country  there  is  sys- 
tcumtic  mciUonl  inspection.  The  health  authorities  in  these 
cities  j*ay  no  hew!  to  tlie  remonstrances  of  a  parent  or 
ft  sfntimentalist  when  a  child  suffering  with  a  oommniu* 
cabK<  di^*«i»*  I*  excluded  from  a  school,  and  quarantined  in 
his  own  home  or  in  »iimc  appropriate  institutiou.  WbereTer 
thbi  BX8te>m  ot  tXkeSic«l  inspection  with  quarantine  lias  been 
tri<Hl.  x\w*  only  attitude  o£  tbe  people  is  to  perfect  it,  nerer 
to  akttmton  it. 

TUf  priacapk*  ot  sgtf-paotectioo  is  being  carried  stiU  f  bi^ 
tlMT  m  WBM  of  Uw  prognaaave  eoontnea.  In  Tioadoiu  for 
iMteMw,  A««  i»  ia  opMftbon  m  fhm  vfaereby  pfcyaacom 
visit  tbl^  Mhoob  moA  esauine  the  ckSiimi  for  tlie  poiposa 
«f  tiuttetim  atcvma  iliiimAMii>  sock  ma  St.  Mtm  DtaBe, 

1^  ar^  at  one*  ?■— T^d  from  1^  Bchaoh  «ad  placvd  in 
if  MJri  aMrilabfii    la  — y  citiw  at  fco— lai  atw^MJ^lhe 
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for  the  eliiuination  from  the  regular  schools  of  children  who 
are  backward  in  their  work,  or  who  have  deviated  from  the 
normal  in  moral  development.  It  is  capable  of  ready  de- 
monstration that  a  boy  who  is  deficient  inteUectiially,  though 
Le  may  not  be  feeble-m^indcd,  Li  a  source  of  infection  to 
normal  children  with  whom  he  comes  in  close  contact  in  the 
classroom.  Ue  tends  to  set  a  standard  for  the  normal  indi- 
riduals,  though  they  do  not  consciously  imitate  him.  A 
lar^  part  of  all  that  exerts  a  vital  influence  upon  tlie  con- 
duct of  children  does  not  become  defined  in  consciousness 
in  any  explicit  sense ;  it  is  a  matter  of  suggestion  simply. 
This  is  peculiarly  true  in  respect  to  nervous,  intellectual, 
and  moral  defects,  which  makes  quarantine  in  regard  to 
these  disorders  absolutely  imperative. 

Now,  go  into  the  schools  in  most  of  the  smaller  cities 
and  villages  anywhere  in  our  country,  and  you  will  certainly 
find  pupils  who  are  two  or  three  grades  behind 
their  proper  class.  Tho  teachers  will  tell  you  that  Uaningur 
these  pupils  cannot  do  the  work  assigned  them,  "™* 
and  they  are  a  constant  source  of  trouble.  They  hold  back 
the  children  who  are  capable  of  working  more  rapidly  and 
effectively,  and  consequently  they  are  a  cause  of  waste  of 
schoolroom  energy ;  and  what  is  worse,  they  are  the  means  of 
developing  vicious  mental  habits  in  normal  pupils.  No  matter 
what  may  have  occasioned  their  deviation,  they  are  a  nui- 
sance in  the  schools.  In  accordance  with  law  they  are  com- 
pelled to  go  to  school,  and  there  is  no  place  to  put  them 
except  with  normal  individuals.  A  teacher  recently  said 
that  three  backward  boys  in  her  room  consumed  practically 
all  her  time  and  strength,  while  the  children  who  could 
profit  best  by  her  instruction  were  failing  to  get  what  was 
their  due. 

But  unfortunate  as  the  situation  is  in  respect  to  hack- 
ward  ohildrea  in  the  schools,  it  is  far  worse  in  respect  to 
those  who  are  morally  delinquent.  One  may  see  boys  in  the 
whoob  of  many  of  our  cities  and  towns  who  corrupt  all  the 
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children  with  whom  thejeooM  in  ooatact.  Among  other  fail- 
ings, ibey  aanka  dgftrettes  and  uc  rolgar  in  speech  and  in 
wtioau  TbejsHi&theiohoolroomandcancatotethe  teecher 
when  she  ia  gnring  a  mofoent^s  aUeotioQ  to  some  other 
pupil.  Just  as  infectaona  iliwiwa  sfiwil  against  all  resist' 
anoe  when  the  infected  petaon  h  m  fWBitart  with  oCbets,  so 
the  iafloence  ol  the  perrerfied  boj'  penMestaa  a  schocd  in 
^ito  of  all  that  CAB  he  done  to  eouBteraBt  it.  TIm  aitnition 
is  espeeudly  deplocahle  anang  na,  fbnat  our  sefaools  aie  fior 
die  nost  pstft  in  charge  of  wonieo,  who  caiinot  saperrise 
tha  pbjgnmnds  and  cuaigmgaiting  pbeea  oi  tiie  faoja,  so 
Aat  the  erit-qiindad  iadif iilwa  is  faft  fne  to  spnad  hkx*! 
**^™****'"  wnenrer  ae  goes. 

If  nni  iiinald  Tfiimin  tnnifnissmil  thaiTs  minrisl  iilinni 
ha  asCafafiabsd  in  a  Tilbge  far  this  daas  flf  hoya,  ho  win  find 
that  oevtaia  persoos  trSl  cfaam  dwt  sach  a  sefaool  would 

U  amtsMt ill     **>ea  child  m^kt  to  he  hanfiated  by 

haio^  pa*  asto  SMba  se^aaI,*ttBf  SBy;*^w«  bre  got  on 
vail  uso^gh  ia  the  past;  feCiBBat  bav  adopt  any  new* 
rngBsa  wars.  Xasa  la  ptato  ^aaca  s  saattsv  asat^MHi- 
tsfiaa.  If  a  hej  hvBaks  totoa  haase  aad  laha,  wa  do  aot 
ths^  il  aariiasBrffBiiw  to  m^  Ism  to  &e  nioni  achool ; 

|iibHi  Ibt  tW  aAaal  to 4s Ha  watik  tfcaa  wa  aia  toU  H 
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could,  for  they  cannot  adjust  themselves  to  its  demands, 
either  intellectual  or  moral.  So  their  aim  is  to  sow  the  wind, 
to  exalt  disorder,  to  resist  authority.  This  is  but  natural ; 
we  all  plot  against  the  individual  or  the  institution  that  we 
feel  is  opposed  to  our  intereats. 

The  situation  with  us  i.s  all  the  more  serious,  sinoe,as  stated 
above,  our  sohools  are  in  feminine  hands.  It  will  be  granted, 
of  course,  that  women  can  do  for  children  a  great  many 
things  whiuh  men  cauuot  do  fur  them  ;  but  in  uioHt  schools 
there  are  boys  who  need  a  kind  of  treatment  which  women 
cannot  possibly  give  them.  Women  do  not  know  what  boys 
of  this  sort  require  anyway ;  and  they  could  not  administer 
the  medicine  even  if  they  knew  what  was  appropriate.  But 
put  these  boys  under  men  who  know  boy  nature,  and  who 
have  made  it  their  business  to  study  the  conditions  that  pro- 
duce backwardness  and  deviation,  and  what  will  be  the  re- 
sults ?  The  thing  has  been  done  in  some  places  at  home,  and 
here  and  there  abroad,  and  we  know  what  can  be  accomplialied 
for  such  boys.  The  first  transformation  which  occurs  in 
theoL,  according  to  the  writer's  observation,  is  that  they 
begin  to  take  an  interest  in  the  work  of  this  special  school, 
which  should  be  worked  out  on  a  masculine  plan.  There  is 
usually  some  study  of  nature  at  first  hand,  and  a  good  deal 
of  manual  work,  without  which  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  reach  backward  or  wayward  boys  and  influence  them  for 
good.  Some  of  the  roughest  boys  have  gone  through  one 
such  school  which  the  writer  has  studied,  and  they  have 
oome  out  capable  of  making  an  honorable  living,  and  get- 
ting on  peaceably  with  their  fellows.  So  it  is  far  better  for 
the  boy  himself,  as  well  as  for  the  community,  that  he  should 
be  put  into  the  ungraded  school  than  that  he  should  keep  on 
in  the  regular  school  for  which  he  is  entirely  unfitted. 

The  principle  in  question  here  has  universal  application 

in  aU  social  education.  Wrong  action  of  any  sort  when  put 

before  children  tends  to  be  absorbed  by  them,  on  account 

ieir  imitative  disposition,  unless  hostility  to  it  can  be 
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aroused.  Even  then  it  often  persists  in  the  attention  of 
those  who  behold  It,  uutU  finally  it  may  become  expressed 
DoMioopy  ^  ^^^  conduct  of  some  of  them.  Many  persons 
itr«MDii4to  have  the  experience  that  when  they  see  an  in- 
dividual who  ha-^  a  peculiar  fat'iial  expreflsion,  say, 
they  can  with  difficulty  prevent  themselves  from 
antS'«tia  imitating  the  expression^  even  though  they  may 
uuan?  not  wish  so  to  do ;  and  even  though  they  struggle 
against  it  they  may,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  execute  it. 
Whatever  is  seen  or  heard  that  makes  an  impression  upon 
the  observer  is  likely  to  keep  bombarding  consciousness 
until  it  gets  itself  realized  in  appropriate  action.  This  is  the 
very  essence  of  imitation,  which  is  in  childhood  primarily, 
though  uot  entirely,  a  more  or  less  subconscious  process. 

Of  course,  if  any  act  which  is  perceived  by  a  child 
awakens  in  him  strong  impulses  to  act  in  the  opposite 
direction,  the  result  may  be  that  instead  of  imitating  the 
copy  he  may  become  more  firmly  set  against  it.  This  in 
social  education  may  operate  in  two  very  different  ways.  In 
the  first  place,  if  the  representatives  of  the  school  or  the 
church  arouse  antagouism  in  the  individual,  they  will  be 
likely  to  develop  in  him  a  settled  tendency  to  do  just  the 
reverse  from  that  which  is  desired  of  him.  If  the  teacher  is 
precise  and  accurate  in  speech,  the  pupil  may  deliberately 
strive  to  be  slovenly  and  inaccurate  in  his  own  speech.  If 
the  minister  will  not  use  profane  language,  the  boy  ou  the 
street  who  reacts  against  him  may  devote  himself  to  the 
acquisition  of  a  vocabulary  of  profanity.  On©  often  sees 
persons  in  a  community  who  take  pleasure  in  consciously 
doing  the  opposite  of  the  church  people  among  whom  they 
live,  and  who,  instead  of  being  reacted  upon  as  models  for 
imitation,  are  the  means  of  inciting  just  the  contrary  atti- 
tudes from  their  own.  In  the  same  way,  religiously  inclined 
persons  are  usually  strengthened  in  their  special  tendencies 
by  observing  those  of  contrary  inclinations  with  whom  they 
are  really,  though  they  may  not  be  outwardly,  in  conflict. 
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Tliis  tendency  for  'the  individual  under  certain  conditions 
to  act  in  a  hostile  way  to  the  copies  set  before  him  may 
serve  to  develop  in  him  social  attitudes  when  he  observes 
one  in  whose  conduct  are  exhibited  anti-social  traits.  For 
example,  the  teacher,  wishing  to  awaken  in  her  pupils 
antagouiam  toward  cigarette-smoking,  may  bold  up  before 
her  class  for  their  observation  a  typical  case  of  the  vice  she 
desires  her  pupils  to  avoid.  Or  she  may  take  her  children 
to  see  specimens  of  drunkenness  in  a  ban-oom  or  on  the 
street ;  or  she  may  describe  a  case  so  vividly  that  it  can  be 
readily  imaged  by  her  auditors.  Often  one  sees  moral  and 
ethical  teaching  proceed  on  this  principle,  and  at  timed  the 
end  aimed  at  is  undoubtedly  attained.  But  it  is  equally 
probable  that  on  many  occasions  the  *'  horrible  example  " 
presented  to  the  yoxmg  becomes  fixed  in  their  attention^ 
and  in  time,  if  not  immediately,  is  imitated  more  or  less 
completely.  At  best  there  is  danger  in  putting  before  the 
yonng  while  they  are  still  very  plastic  concrete  types  of 
ethical  and  moral  error,  though  the  danger  is  much  less, 
speaking  generally,  during  adolescence,  and  especially  in 
maturity.  However,  it  might  be  decidedly  dangerous  to  put 
before  youth  definite  examples  of  licentiousness ;  for  then 
the  organism  is  especially  sensitive  to  this  sort  of  thing, 
and  the  individual  is  exceedingly  plastic  with  reference  to 
it,  so  that  it  may  easily  fasten  itself  in  his  attention  au<l 
become  a  model  for  imitation.  Whenever  at  any  point  in 
development  the  iudividual's  nature  makes  him  especially 
susceptible  to  any  form  of  social,  ethical,  or  moral  errancy, 
it  is  at  least  perilous  to  attempt  to  awaken  hostile  attitudes 
in  him  toward  the  thing  in  question  by  showing  him  concrete 
illustrations  thereof. 

In  auj  biological  g^oiip  the  excepttonal  iudividiial  ^iieraJly  aroaaes 
the  antagonism  oC  the  gronp,  unleaa  be  be  nccepted  OM  a  l«ader.  Tba 
group  wishes  tu  secure  bomog«neit:y  among  its  niembers,  and 
it  penalizes  tboae  who  do  not  conform  to  group  castoms, 
standards,  attitudes.  The  deepest  iaipulse  io  an  individual,  perhaps,  at 
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Expresaioiu  of  ab&ormft]  as  well  u  normal  traita  are  freely  imitated 
hj  the  young.  This  means  that  for  social  well-being  all  individuals  who 
are  ethically  and  morally  snlMiormal  should  be  qoarantined.  Special 
ungraded  schools  or  rooms  should  be  established  in  erery  community; 
these  will  prove  a  blessing,  alike  to  exceptional  children  and  to  those 
who  are  normal. 

Sometimes  copies  presented  to  the  yomig  for  emulation  may  incite 
directly  contrary  conduct.  The  representations  of  the  ehurch,  the 
school,  etc,  should  be  capable  of  securing  positive  responses  from 
the  young  ;  otherwise  they  will  spread  dbrespect  and  disorder  with 
regard  to  the  fundamental  institutions  of  society.  On  the  whole,  it  is 
a  dangerous  practice  to  present  to  the  young  ooncrate  ^rpes  of  immoral 
eondoet  in  the  effort  to  arouse  hostili^  thereto. 
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Tbe  purpose  kept  conatantly  in  mind,  in  the  preparation  of  the 
foUoMring  Mat  of  books  and  articles,  has  been  to  suggest  tboee, 
easily  acceuible  for  tlie  moat  part,  which  bear  quite  directly  upon 
the  problenu  of  social  development  and  edacatioo  as  they  have 
been  dlecussed  in  this  volume.  It  has  not  been  the  intention 
to  present  an  exhaustive  bibliography  of  tJie  literature  tn  this 
particular  field  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  greater  portion,  perhaps,  of 
such  literature  has  purposely  nut  been  mentioned  at  alL  The 
primary  reason  for  omitting  so  many  references  that  discuss  in 
some  manner  the  social,  ethical,  or  moral  training  of  children  is 
tliat  they  do  not  consider  the  subject  from  the  standpoint  taken  in 
the  present  volume.  Of  course,  no  one  will  infer  from  this  state- 
ment that  it  is  thought  these  other  points  of  view  are  not  worth 
taking ;  certainly  they  are.  But  It  has  seemed  best  herein  to  keep 
quite  closely,  in  the  reference  list  as  well  as  in  the  text,  to  the 
naturalistic  way  of  looking  at  child  development  and  education, 
to  the  end  that  thiii  point  of  view  may  be  given  the  emphasis 
which  it  appears  to  merit. 

The  aim  in  selecting  these  references  from  all  the  available 
books  and  articles  ha«  been  to  make  a  reading  list  which  would 
not  seem  too  elaborate,  and  especially  not  too  techiiicnl  for  the 
average  student  or  practical  person,  parent  or  teacher  or  law- 
maker, who  might  wish  to  get  a  glimpse,  at  least,  of  what  has 
keen  contributed  to  the  subject  by  ancient  aa  well  aa  by  modern 
writers  upon  education,  and  also  by  contemporary  psychology  in 
its  various  phasea,  ciiild-etudy,  anthropology,  sociology,  evolution, 
and  autobiograpliy.  The  author  has  attempted  to  choose  the  best 
typical  refei'encea  In  these  several  fields,  —  the  beit,  considering 
the  needs  of  those  who  will  probably  be  specially  interested,  theo- 
retically and  practically,  in  the  development  and  training  of 
children  in  respect  to  their  social  adjustments.  Without  doubt 
some  readers  will  qncstion  why  certain  references  have  been 
omitted  ;  but  the  author  appreciates  that  it  is  entirely  impossible  to 
make  a  select  bibliogi'aphy  in  any  field  wliich  will  in  details  meet 
the  approval  of  all  wlio  may  be  interested  therein.  Tiie  personal 
factor  neceasarily  plays  a  more  or  less  prominent  rdle  when  the 
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relative  values  of  various  books  ii  being  determined.  But  if  utj- 
reader  should  feel  that  certain  references  which  are  lacking  in 
this  hst  should  have  been  included,  he  ia  requested  kindly  to 
remember  that  those  that  are  presented  treat  the  subject  in  hand 
from  a  rather  special  point  of  view,  and  that  they  have  been 
chosen  because  they  seem  to  present  a  given  topic  more  effectively 
than  other  books. 

Fur  the  convenience  of  those  who  may  not  be  familiar  with  the 
literature  in  this  field,  the  general  character  of  each  reference  is 
denoted  as  fallows :  (1)  Ctassicul  writers  ou  child  training  by 
AE ;  (2)  modern  writers  on  general  eduaation  by  MJ£  ;  treatises 
dealing  solely  with  ethical,  moral,  or  social  education  by  EE  t  (3) 
references  on  ethical  theory,  without  special  regard  to  education 
by  ET;  (4)  references  on  religious  theory  or  education  by  RE ; 

(5)  psychological  references,  general  and  experimental,  by  P ; 

(6)  sociological  references  by  S ;  (7)  contributions  from  child- 
study,  which  includes  a  wide  variety  of  references  not  conveniently 
claesified  under  (2),  (3),  (4),  (5),  or  (6),  by  CS  ;  anthropological 
literature  by  A ;  evolutionary  literature  by  D ;  and  autobiographies 
by  X.  Some  of  the  references  should  he  mentioned  in  two  or 
more  of  these  groups,  and  this  fact  is  appropriately  indicated. 


Adams  :  Relation  of  the  School  Studies  to  Moral  Training.  In 

the  Third  Year   Book  of  the    National  Herbart  Society, 

pp.  73-100  (EE).  Chicago  (1897),  Univarsity  of  Chicago 

Press. 
Adda^is:    Democracy  and  Social  Ethics  (S,  EE).  New  York 

(1902),  The  Macmillan  Co. 
Adler:  The   Moral  Instruction  of  Children  (EE).  New  York 

(1895),  The  International  Education  Series,  D.  Appleton 

&Co. 
Aldkich:  The   Story  of   a   Bad   Boy    (X).    Boston    (1892), 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
Amicis  :  Cuore,  The  Heart  of  a  Boy.  Translated  by  G.  Mantel- 

Hni  (X).  Cliicago  (1899),  Laii-d  &  Lee. 
Anoexl:  Psychology,  chaps.  xvi-ixU  (P).    New  York  (1905), 

Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
Akistotle  :  Politics.  Translated,  with  au  Analysis  and  Critical 

Notes,  by  J.  E.  C.  Welldon.  Book  IV,  chaps-  xiv-xvii,  and  all 

of  Book  V  (S,  AE).    New  York  (1897),  The  MacmiUan  Co. 
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Bagubt:  CIas§n>oni   Maaa^ment,  Part  I    (ME).   New  York 

(1907),  The  MacraUlan  Co. 
Baldwin:    Mental  Development  ia  the  Child  and  the  Raee; 
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EXERCLSES  AND  PKOBLEMtt,  PART  I 
Baaed  on,  Chapters  T~  VIZI  inclusive 

I.    SOCIABIUTY 

1.  In  what  respect  does  the  infant  diatingnish  between  ob- 
jeotsand  persons  ?  between  persons  in  general  and  his  mother 
and  nurse  ?  In  the  beginning  does  he  realize  that  objects  are 
to  be  used  merely  ?  What  is  the  evidence  upon  which  your 
answer  is  based? 

2.  Do  the  children  of  primitive  tribes  manifest  greater 
desire  for  the  companionshipof  adults  than  do  the  children  of 
aJvaneed  peoples?  Or  is  it  the  other  way  around?  Try  to 
account  for  any  difference  which  exists  between  them. 

3.  Does  the  child's  attitude  toward  persons  change  when 
he  begins  to  walk,  and  so  to  move  about  frei^ly  among  them  ? 
If  so,  just  what  change  takes  place,  and  why?  In  the  same 
way,  say  whether  his  attitude  toward  persons  changes  when 
he  begins  to  talk  so  tliat  he  can  be  understood. 

4.  Are  children  of  five,  say,  more  sociable  toward  their 
pets,  as  puppies  and  kittens,  than  toward  their  brothers  and 
sisters  ?  In  what  situations  would  a  typical  child  choose  to 
be  with  pets  rather  than  with  people  ?  What  is  the  basis 
for  this  interest  in  pets  ? 

6.  What  is  the  real  attitude  of  babies  described  as 
"  good"  who,  if  properly  cared  for,  will  lie  in  tlicir  cradles 
apparently  feeling  no  need  of  companionship,  even  after 
reaching  the  age  when  they  know,  and  in  a  way  appreciate, 
the  mother  and  the  nurse  ? 

6.  How  far  does  physical  attractiveness  in  the  alter  influ- 
ence the  expression  of  sociability  on  the  part  of  a  child  of 
five  ?  of  a  boy  of  seventeen  ?  of  a  girl  of  the  latter  age  ?  of 
an  adult  ? 
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7.  Which  is  more  favorable  to  the  development  of  gen- 
uine sociability  in  children,  parents  who  are  dynamic  or 
those  who  are  relatively  neutral  in  a  social  sense?  Why? 

8.  Does  a  markedly  dynamic;  boy  of  inferior  social  station 
in  any  eomnnmity  appeal  to  the  typical  girl  of  seventeen 
more  strongly  than  a  noiitrfil  hoy  of  high  social  atanding? 
Will  she  ignore  the  social  stratification  of  her  community 
in  favor  of  the  former?  If  so,  why? 

9.  What  answer  would  you  give  to  the  following  ques- 
tion, asked  by  a  high-school  principal :  — 

1»  it  Dot  often  true  ihut  gronpu  O'f  boye  from  the  Age  of  eighteen  on- 
ward iusifit  upon  including  in  their  parties  uuusually  attractive  girit 
uf  lower  aociiJ  ataudiug  ui  the  cumiuuoity  rather  tbui  the  girls  with 
whom  bLey  habitually  associate  ? 

If  this  is  the  case^  how  may  we  account  for  it  ?  Ib  it 
different  in  city  as  compared  with  country  groups? 

10.  If  adolescent  boys  are  really  more  "  liberal "  than 
girls  in  their  social  groupings,  why  are  they  so  willing  (as 
mjmy  say  they  are)  to  accept  the  group  limitations  deter- 
mined largely  by  the  girls  with  whom  they  associate? 

11.  Can  a  child  of  w&dth,  who  is  riclily  provided  with 
good  clothes,  toys,  and  other  luxuries,  be  kept  humble  and 
sociable  toward  his  less  favored  associates  by  tlie  admo 
nitiou  simply  of  wise  parents?  Give  specific  instances  to 
illustrate  your  opinion. 

12.  The  State  of  Nebraska  conducts  a  large  number  of 
com^rowing  contests  among  farmer  boys  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  The  State  Superintendent  says 
that  the  boys  form  clubs  for  this  purpose,  but  are  actxiated 
largely  by  the  desiie  to  secure  money  prizes.  Why  should 
the  financial  fac^tor  seem  more  imjtortaut  to  the  boys  than 
the  social  one?  Mention  other  apparently  purely  social  ac- 
tivities of  boys  in  which  the  financial  factor  is  really  the 
dominant  one.  Are  country  boys  more  eager  to  obtain 
money  than  city  boys  ?  Why  ? 

13.  Is  the  effort  to  curb  high-school  fraternities  wise  ? 
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(a)  Afe  the  stuaUrda  aod  klealA  of  the  fimtenitiee  aiUpt«d  to 

the  needa  snd  Interesta  of  high-school  stodenta  T 
(A)  Are  aocud  dutinctiunx  rcrtetn    to    be   dimwa  in  liigk  ac! 

BTCn  if  Craieniilies  are  abolished  ? 
(e)  How  Car  can  pure  democracj  (or  sodabUit;)  in  a  hif^h  scboolj 

be  stimulated  or  restrioted   hj  arbitt&ry   oommands  or  ml- 

ings  of  authorities  7 

14.  Are  college  fraternities  and  tiororities  of  benefit  to 
a  college  commanity  as  a  whole?  Are  tliey  of  benelit  to 
tbeir  individual  luembers?  Is  there  a  more  democratie  spirit 
in  non-fratemity  than  in  fraternity  colleges  ?  Gire  concrete 
evidence  in  support  of  your  position. 

15.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  development  of  socaar 

hHity  in  ohildhood  and  youth  discuss  :  — 

(a)  The  gymoaaiaixu  and  readiiig-rooiuA  cooneeted  with  ohonbapi 

in  certain  oummmutiea. 
(h)  The  T.  M.  C.  A.  athletic  clubs  found  in  many  oitiea. 

(c)  InttttMlenominatioDal  ball  gam^s  for  bo^ 

(d)  Aay  similar  efforla  to   oourdinate   athletics,  soeiabilitf,  and 
religious  spirit. 

16.  "  Mere  static  goodness  is  not  rated  high  among  chil- 
dren," Is  it  so  rated  among  adolescents  ?  among  adults  in 
business  ?  in  education  ?  in  religion  ?  Is  it  the  same  in  the 
country  as  in  the  city? 

17.  In  groups  formed  by  girls,  is  It  often  the  case  that 
individuals  are  left  alone  more  because  they  hold  th^nselves 
aloof  than  because  they  are  not  wanted  in  the  group?  Give 
concrete  instances  in  illustration  of  your  answer. 

18.  Does  the  child's  choice  of  companions  differ  accord-^^ 
ing  to  his  needs  at  any  moment ;  as^  for  example,  when  h^^| 
desires  sympathy,  does  be  seek  out  a  particular  member  of 
the  group  or  the  family  ?  "WTien  he  wants  a  "  good  time," 
does  he  seek  out  a  different  person  ?  He 

19.  Would  the  presence  of  mother  or  father  mean  any- 
thing at  all  to  the  child  if  such  presenoe  were  abstracted 
from  the  service  rendered?  »Tnst  what  would  lead  the 
child  to  differentiate  people  from  things  if  tlie  former  did 
not  minister  to  his  wants? 
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20.  "Grirla  admire  most  those  boys  who  are  good  in 
books.'*  Is  this  quotatiou,  taken  from  a  receut  educational 
book,  true?  Piacuaa  the  matter  in  the  light  of  definite  con- 
crete cases  with  which  you  are  familiar. 

21.  Do  parentH  as  a  role  insist  upon  one  standard  of 
behaWor  when  there  is  **  company  "  in  the  house,  and  another 
standard  when  there  U  no  one  present  but  the  family? 
What  effect  does  such  training  have  on  the  social  develop* 
meat  of  children?  Is  it  of  advantage  to  children  to  have 
much  ^uompauj"  in  the  home?  Is  it  of  advantage  in 
youth?  Compare  cit^'  and  country  children  in  this  respect. 

22.  Is  the  increase  in  self-consciousness,  which  appears 
at  adolescence,  the  cause  of  "  clothes  talk  "  among  girls?  Is 
there  anything  like  this  among  boys?  Do  country  girls 
pass  through  a  *' clothes-minded"  period?  Describe  the  atti- 
tudes of  a  girl  who  has  *' clothes  on  the  brain." 

23.  Give  your  opinion  in  response  to  the  following'  ques- 
tion asked  by  a  parent :  — 

Mj  two  little  daughters  are  the  direct  opptuite  of  one  another  in 
respect  to  their  irttereBt  in  clothes.  The  older  one  has  now  and  haa  always 
bad,  a  det^ided  Iuvh  for  pretty  things,  while  the  other  manifeata  no 
such  iatcrest.  Why  should  there  be  this  difference,  both  having  boeo 
reared  under  tha  same  influences  ? 

24.  Is  it  true  that  girls  often  "take  up"  with  new-found 
associates  who  have  good  clothes,  but  who  have  little  if  any 
skill  or  initiative  in  "  doing  things  "  ? 

25.  Do  all  children  strive  to  secure  the  good-will  of  their 
fellows?  When  they  fail  so  to  do,  what  is  the  reasou? 
Describe  a  child  yon  know  well  who  docs  not  have  the  good- 
will of  his  fellows,  and  show  why  he  does  not. 

26.  Present-day  mothers  are  often  advised  to  leave  their 
children  alone  very  much  of  the  time  during  the  first  year 
or  two  of  life.  What  woidd  be  the  effect  of  such  a  method 
of  training  upon  the  social  development  of  a  child?  Have 
you  known  children  who  liave  had  this  experience?  I£  so, 

^be  their  social  tendencies. 
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27.  '^  A  child  is  pleasurably  affected  in  the  presence  of 
hid  mother  because  he  fc«b  her  to  be  a  friend.'"  How  esu-ly 
can  a  child  distiuguish  between  "friends"  and  others? 
Upon  what  data  does  he  make  such  a  distinction ?  Upon 
what  data  do  you  make  such  a  dintint^tion  ? 

28.  Does  the  typical  two-year-old  child  prefer  an  adoH 
to  a  child  of  his  own  age  as  competitor  in  his  plays?  What 
determines  whether  an  adult  or  a  playmate  will  be  pre- 
ferred? Do  boys  of  ten,  aay,  enjoy  having  their  teachers 
for  playfellows?  Why,  in  any  case?  How  is  it  with  boys  of 
fifteen  ?  with  girls  of  the  same  age  ? 

29.  Is  it  true  of  the  adult  as  of  the  child,  that  he  may  fre- 
quently be  spiteful  and  aggressive  in  the  home,  yet  on  the 
street  be  habitually  gentle  and  docile  toward  members  of 
the  family';*  What  principle  is  involved  in  your  answer? 

30.  Do  children  who  '■''  naturally  put  on  airs  "  ever  become 
htuuble  and  modest?  If  so,  indicate  the  developmental 
forces  which  produce  the  change  ?  Describe  a  case  of  this 
sort  you  have  known  intimately. 

31.  Are  crippled  cliililreii,  those  who  cannot  play,  ever 
favorites  with  uunual  children?  Arc  such  unfortunates  left 
aside  entirely?  How  about  the  boy  who  has  lost  a  leg  in  an 
accident,  for  instance  ;  is  he  ever  a  leader  of  a  group  ?  Is 
such  a  boy  ever  ulniired  because  he  has  ouly  uue  leg,  and 
is  regarded  as  a  hero?  Be  specific  and  concrete  in  your 
discussion. 

32.  Is  the  popular  saying  true,  that  most  boys  who  take 
pride  in  being  poor  in  scholarship  are  leaders  in  school 
activities  outside  the  classroom?  Discuss  this  question  in  the 
light  of  data  furnished  by  the  pupils  you  know  best.  If  it 
is  true,  what  is  the  explanation  ? 

33.  Which  is  more  favorable  to  the  development  of  gen- 
uine sociability  in  children,  teachers  who  are  dynamic  or 
those  who  are  relatively  neutral  io  a  social  sense?  Why? 

34.  Is  there  any  relation  of  canae  and  effect  between 
one's  occupation  in  maturity  and  his  sociable  tendencies? 
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Give  numerous  concrete  illustrations  in  support  of  your 
view. 

35.  What  qualities  in  an  adult  make  Mm  a  "  natural  " 
leader  of  children  ?  Describe  at  least  five  such  natural  leaders 
whom  you  know  well.  ^VIso  describe  at  least  one  person 
whom  you  know  who  has  made  a  faUrnxj  in  hie  attempts  to 
lead  children. 

30.  Are  the  (qualities  essential  for  leadership  of  children 
of  eight  also  essential  for  leadership  of  adolescent  children  ? 
Have  you  known  persona  who  could  easily  impress  and  in- 
fluence young  children  but  who  could  not  make  an  impres- 
sion upon  high-school  students  ?  If  so,  explain  the  ease. 

87.  If  it  were  possible  for  a  strictly  male  community  to 
develop  a  very  complex  social  orji^.inization,  would  such  de- 
mocracy as  is  usually  seen  in  lumbering  and  mining  camps 
prevail?  Wliy? 

38.  Is  there  a  difFerence  between  young  boys  and  young 
girls  in  their  charitable  tendencies  in  sociability  ?  How  is  it 
with  boys  and  girls  at  adolescence?  Describe  instances  you 
have  known  of  genuine  charity  in  the  sociable  expression 
of  childi'en. 

39.  Why  doyonngchildren normally  tell  "family  secrets*' 
to  strangers  whenever  they  haTe  an  opimrtunity  so  to  do? 
Do  city  and  country  children  diUer  in  their  tendency  to  com- 
municate with,  acquaintances  and  friemLs?  Is  there  a  differ- 
ence between  boys  and  girls  in  this  respect  ?  If  so,  bow  can 
this  difference  be  accounted  for? 

40.  Why  do  certain  people  always  a^t  contrary  to  the 
views  and  the  desires  of  the  groups  of  which  they  are  mem- 
bera  ?  Would  it  be  better  for  themselves  and  for  their  groups 
if  they  were  more  conformable  to  group  Bentiment  ?  Describe 
in  detail  at  least  two  persons  of  this  kind. 

41.  Why  are  certain  persons  more  given  to  "gossip" 
than  others  ?  Are  women  more  likely  than  men  to  indulge 
in  "gossip"?  Or  is  it  the  other  way  around?  If  there  la  a 

renoe,  what  conditions  have  produced  it? 
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42.  Why  are  practically  all  persons^  adults  aa  well  as 
children,  so  eager  to  coiniiuinicate  "  uews  "  ?  Have  you 
known  people  who  were  not  inclined  to  do  this?  If  so,  try 
to  account  for  them  a£  exceptions  to  the  rule- 

43.  Do  children  tell  tales  on  each  other  primarily  for  th© 
purpose  of  making  the  alter  suffer,  or  of  gaining  couiniun- 
dation  and  approval  by  making  themselves  for  the  moment 
important  through  the  imparting  of  infonpatiou  which  will 
Interest  others,  especially  their  elders  ? 

44.  Does  a  child  of  eight,  say,  normally  show  that  he 
takes  account  of  public  opinion  in  regard  to  such  a  thing  as 
theft?  What  is  the  evidence,  pro  or  con  t 

45.  In  trying  to  gain  permission  to  *^do  things,'*  does  a 
child  usually  cite  to  his  parents  or  his  teacher  other  ohil- 
dreu  who  are  permitted  to  do  what  is  denied  iiirn?  If  so, 
point  out  the  social  meaning  of  such  a  tendency. 

46.  Comment  on  the  following  incidents  furnished  by  an 
observer  of  children  :  — 

(a)  1  have  in  miud  a  babe  who  when  be  was  ooly  three  and  one 
boU  mouths  old  would*  upon  the  return  of  bis  father  at  noon, 
kick,  COD.  Hiid  lift  hiB  little  haad«  in  order  to  have  his  father 
take  him.  The  same  babe,  at  sis  months  of  age,  when  left 
with  hta  father  while  his  mother  went  down  tewu,  cried  un- 
ceasingly. The  father  tried  in  every  way  to  appease  him,  but 
ha  cried  all  the  harder.  Finally,  the  father  left  him  alone 
in  the  house,  and  went  down  town  for  the  mother.  As  looa 
M  she  appeared,  the  babe  stopped  crying. 

(&)  My  little  nephew,  thre«  years  old,  mus  to  his  mother  whan- 
everanythinguupleasant  happens  to  him  or  whenever  he  wants 
anything.  But  whenever  he  sees  his  father  he  will  manifest  the 
greatest  enthusiasm.  He  will  always  do  whntever  his  father 
asks  him  in  preference  to  the  requests  of  hU  mother.  His 
father  takes  him  to  the  bamandallowsbiutoride  the  horses; 
and  be  also  playa  with  bim  in  a  rongh-and-tumble  luanuer, 

47.  Discuss  the  following:  — 

The  desire  for  companionship  is  an  inheritance  from  an  ancestry 
that  must  have  songht  it  in  order  to  snrvive. 

48.  A  certain  girl  in  the  third  grade  of  a  city  school 
deaircs  while  at  school  to  be  alone  constantly.  She  does  not 
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seem  happy  in  the  presence  of  others.  In  ber  home  she  U 
exceeding,'!/  social  with  all  the  members  of  the  family,  hut 
''  shy  "  of  strangers.  Might  she  be  regarded  as  a  nou-eom- 
municative  type?  What  may  be  the  cause  of  her  reticence 
at  school,  and  her  tendency  to  be  "  distant "  towai-d  un- 
familiar persons?  What  advice  would  you  give  her  parents 
and  teacher  respecting  the  training  of  this  child  in  her 
social  relations  ? 

49.  What  would  be  the  proper  course  for  a  teacher  to 
pursue  in  dealing  with  the  following  instance  of  ostracism 
among  children,  often  seen  in  group  relations,  as  in  large 
schooU :  — 

In  the  seventh  grade  of  a  public  school  there  waa  a  little  foreign  girl, 
who  did  exceptionally*  good  work,  in  the  neatest  possible  manner.  She 
was  alwayj*  drc»M:d  nicety  and  "  Iwbavcd  "  very  well ;  and  yet  the  girls 
in  ber  clant  wero  uufriciidly  toward  her.  One  day,  these  girls  assem- 
bled at  recess  and  decided  that  sbo  waa  « likable,"  but  aa  site  was  a 
foreigner  tbey  cotdd  not  nssouiate  with  ber.  She  learaod  of  this  and 
wept  bitterly,  but  this  did  not  affect  the  girls  at  all. 

50.  Do  the  children  of  markedly  intellectual  parents 
regard  tht?  dynamic  abilities  of  their  playmates  as  highly  as 
do  the  children  of  parents  of  moderate  intelligence?  Do 
the  former  children  place  chief  value  upon  mental  superi- 
ority in  their  social  groupings  earlier  than  do  the  latter  chil- 
dren ?  Describe  concrete  types  of  children  referred  to  in 
this  question. 

51.  What  proportion  of  the  children  you  know  well  pre- 
fer to  gather  about  themselves  groups  o£  rather  static  ad- 
mirers instead  of  more  dynamic  groujjs  of  '*  thingers "  ? 
Are  there  sex  differences  in  this  respect?  Do  the  "brighter" 
children  incline  to  be  learners  or  teachers  ?  Does  the  Mtu- 
ation  change  in  the  course  of  development  ? 

52.  Have  you  ever  noticed  a  desire  upon  the  part  of  chil- 
dren to  associate  with  others  who  are  inferior  to  them  in 
physical  and  intellectual  ability  ?  If  so,  how  would  you  ex- 
plain their  interest  ? 
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63.  Do  friends  (adults  as  well  aa  children)  usually  or 
ever  take  pleasure  in  tattling  upon  each  other?  Why? 

54.  Does  the  suppression  by  the  group  of  the  unconvcn- 
tioual  or  nou-couforniable  type  of  person  operate  to  pi-event 
the  development  of  valuable  ideas  and  inventions  ?  Does  the 
typical  school  tend  to  do  this  too  greatly?  Be  specific  in 
your  answer. 

55.  What  principle  is  illustrated  in  the  following  testi- 
mony of  a  parent :  — 

Mr  little  boy  was  nlvitys  determlDed  to  ran  on  ahead  when  wiUkiug 
with  me,  though  later  id  Ufa  he  proved  to  hick  Done  of  the  social  qual* 
ities. 

5G.  Suppose  that  the  child  of  the  milliouaire  will  play 
gladly  with  the  child  of  the  day  laborer ;  docs  not  tlie  role 
which  each  takes  in  this  play  show  some  appreciation  of  dif- 
ferences in  social  status?  Describe  a  situation  in  which  a 
boy  from  a  wealthy  home  plays  with  a  boy  from  the  home 
of  a  workingman,  pointing  out  the  role  which  each  takes  in 
the  play. 

67.  Describe  an  adult  who  manifests  sociable  feeling 
toward  those  who  can  be  of  no  possible  serrice  to  him.  Eu- 
deavor  to  state  just  what  is  the  source  of  the  friendly  feel- 
ing in  such  a  case. 

58.  Could  you  be  sociable  with  a  neutral  human  being,  — 
one  who  could  teach  you  nothing,  or  who  could  not  assist 
you  in  attaining  any  objects  you  desired,  or  who  could  not 
gratify  your  testhetic  or  other  interests,  or  upon  whom  you 
could  not  practice  any  social  activi^  ?  Ijook  about  among 
your  friends  and  note  whether  their  sociable  impulses  are 
strongly  expressetl  toward  those  who  are  relatively  neutral. 
What  qualities  in  your  associates  arouse  the  strongest  so- 
ciable feeling  on  your  part  ? 

59.  To  what  extent  do  you  commune  with  the  '*  people 
ot  your  fancy  "  ?  Do  you  ever  actually  converse  with  these 
imaginary  persons?  Would  you  often  i-athor  hold  coroniun- 
ioa  with  ideal  than  with  ilesb.and-blood  personages  ?  Discuss 
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this  matter  in  respect  to  the  changes  that  have  occurred 
sini:e  you  were  a  eliild. 

60.  Are  the  adults  you  know  best  (including  yourself) 
guided  in  their  social  adjustments  mainly  by  public  or  by 
individual  opinion  ?  How  can  you  tell  which  sort  of  opinion 
veighfl  most  heavily  with  them  ?  Make  out  a  list  of  the  acta 
you  perfoiTD  in  response  to  public  sentiment. 


II.  COMMUNICATION 

1.  Is  "  no  impression  without  expression"  more  true  in 
childhood  than  in  adolescence?  than  in  matui-ity?  Show 
the  bearing  of  your  answer  upon  the  tendency  to  communi- 
cate in  childhood  and  in  youth. 

2.  Does  the  typical  child  communicate  more  freely  with 
his  father  than  with  his  mother  ?  Or  is  the  reverse  true  ? 
Is  there  any  change  in  this  regard  as  development  proceeds? 
Are  there  certain  kinds  of  experience  which  are  habitually 
shared  with  the  father,  say,  and  other  kinds  which  are  shared 
with  the  mother?  If  so,  why? 

3.  Does  an  adult  who  apj)ear8  to  bear  misfortunes  with- 
out complaint  outgrow  the  desire  of  bis  youth  to  be  recog- 
nii^ed  as  a  hero  or  a  martyr  ?  What  proportion  of  the  adults 
you  know  intimately  "  keep  their  trials  absolutely  to  them- 
selves "  ?  Give  t3T)ical  concrete  instances. 

4.  How  old  would  you  think  that  boy  to  be  who,  when 
hia  teacher  pointed  out  that  his  seatmate  hsn\  done  better 
work  in  the  arithmetic  teat  than  he,  said,  "  Well,  I  can  wal- 
lop him,  anyTvay  "  ?  Was  he  a  typical  boy  ? 

5.  What  differences  may  be  noticed  in  the  freedom  and 
the  character  of  the  communications  of  a  boy  of  ten  who 
has  lived  a  sechuied  life  with  his  grandparents,  and  the 
typical  boy  who  has  had  brothers  and  sisters,  and  who  has 
had  intimate  contact  with  boy  companions  at  school  and  on 
the  street?  Describe  specific  cases  you  have  obser^'ed. 
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6.  It  is  a  common  sayinp;  that  wine  and  cij^iars  encoorsf^ 
friendly  eominuuicability  among  men.  If  this  be  true,  how 
can  wti  account  for  it  ?  In  this  connection  comment  on  the 
signiiieancc'  of  "  The  I*ip©  of  Peace  "  ceremonies  in  frater- 
nal organizations,  college  societies,  and  the  like. 

7.  Why  is  reticence  usually  thought  to  indicate  greater 
wisdom  in  a  person  than  volubility  ?  Have  you  known  of 
instances  proving  the  reverse  of  this  ? 

8.  What  is  the  significance  of  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  government  in  providing  two  lighthouse  keepers  at 
lonely  stations  where  the  work  to  be  done  might  readily  be 
accomplished  by  one  ? 

9.  Wliat  effect  has  the  life  of  the  lonely  sheep  herder  on 
the  vast  ranches  of  the  West  upon  bis  desire  to  communize 
his  experience  with  his  fellows  ?  Do  you  know  whether  the 
cowboy  is  contented  when  he  leaves  the  plains,  and  takes 
up  his  residence  in  the  city  ? 

10.  Give  a  detailed  account  of  how  any  particular  inven- 
tion or  discovery  of  service  to  mankind  is  made  known  from 
one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other.  Make  out  a  list  of  all 
the  ways  in  which  knowledge  is  spread  among  men.  Is 
**  news"  disseminated  by  the  same  agencies  ?  Dues  **  news  ** 
travel  faster  than  knowledge  ?  If  so,  why  ?  Is  the  average 
man  more  eager  to  read  his  daily  paper  than  a  new  scientifio 
book  presenting  fresh  facts  and  principles  of  vital  concern 
to  him  in  daily  life?  Why? 

11.  Is  it  of  greater  importance  in  American  life  to-day 
tiiat  a  man  should  be  keenly  sensitive  to  public  opinion  on 
any  qaestion  than  that  his  grandfather  should  have  been? 
Wliy? 

12.  Comment  on  the  following  testimony  from  an  obser- 
vant mother :  — 


Th«   relations   between  mj  dang^hter  (dhw  agrd  twenty-one) 
mywlf  have  alwart  been  close  and  sjmpathetie.  There  wa3  no  perio 
in  her  derelopinent  when  she  was  in  any  decree  lotieent  in  her  conft- 
desKtSy  but  instead,  from  babyhood  tonuUtaitj^ahaaeoineComewitli 
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all  her  perplexities  aud  troubles,  whether  of  alight  or  of  great  import. 
Has  this  beeu  due  to  pecuhulj  sympathetic  relations  betireeo  ua  ?  Is 
Bhe  an  exceptioual  [leraoQ  ? 

13.  Do  you  know  of  exceptions  to  the  following  prin- 
ciple ?  Describe  occasions  when  this  principle  has  been  re- 
versed, according  to  yoiu-  obaervatious,  aud  explain  if  you 
can;  — 

The  indiridnal  is  readier  in  inBiatiag  npon  the  atttr  bearing  the  paioa 
and  peiiaJtiiis  of  his  aiiadeeda  than  iii  receinng  rowardji  for  his  good 
actions. 

14.  Is  the  following  experience,  described  by  a  woman, 
a  common  one :  — 

When  a  child  of  eight  years  I  was  derotedly  attached  to  a  boy  of 
about  the  same  age,  and  be  to  me.  Other  children  did  not  "  guy  "  ua 
for  our  affeution.  I  am  iiiire  we  differentiated  in  our  affections  between 
boja  and  girls. 

15.  Have  you  observed  cases  like  the  following :  — 

I  hare  io  mind  a  clorgjman,  a  scholar  in  his  particular  field,  who 
seems  vety  inacb  interested  in  the  petty  gossip  of  his  neigbbotbood, 
more  im>  indeed  than  the  "common"  men  of  the  commnnity  are. 

16.  Comment  on  the  following  typical  case  of  childish 
insubordination :  — 

I  am  boarding  in  a  family  where  there  is  a  boy  aged  eleven  years. 
There  is  coostant  conflict  between  him  and  bis  parenta  concerning  his 
oondact.  The  boy  insists  npon  baring  his  own  way,  until  very  forceful 
measures  are  taken  by  his  parents  to  compel  obedience.  It  seems  to  be 
pare  meanness  on  his  part. 

Does  the  feet  that  this  boy  lives  in  a  boapding-house  b^ar 
upon  the  question  of  his  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  his  par- 
ents? 

17.  Write  out  in  detail  what  meanness  in  children  im- 
plies in  respect  to  their  relation  with  people  ?  Are  mean 
children  bom  so,  or  nuzde  so?  Give  specific  instances  to 
illustrate  your  answer. 

18.  Is  thisstatement,made  by  a  .superintendent  of  schools, 
true  according  to  your  observation  ?  Give  concrete  evidence 
pro  or  cow ;  -^ 
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VooDg  childKO  Bcero  more  anxiuus  ihat  ottiera  Bbottld  sh&re  in  their 
own  ezperieuces,  tlmu  tbat  tbey  ibutuselves  »bould  abare  iu  the  ex(>en- 
encM  of  their  fellowt. 

19.  What  answer  will  yon  give  to  this  qaestion,  asked  by 

an  observer  of  children  :  — 

1b  not  the  child's  nputatioo  iu  regmrd  to  bis  teDdeacjr  to  comnuini* 
eate  ever^thiog  due  Urgelj  to  hts  lack  of  appreai*tiuii  of  a  suitalile 
time  and  place  in  which  to  ex^ire&s  hunself  ? 

20.  What  is  your  opinion  on  this  point :  — 

Ib  the  fact  tbat  the  boy  at  adolescence  shows  lesBdispoattioo  to  oom> 
iDuniie  tbaii  doaa  the  ^rl  due  eotireljr  to  adolescent  changes? 

21.  Are  boys  of  eighteen  or  eo  normally  interested  iu 
debating  clubs  ?  Woidd  they  rather  *'  argue  "  without  obse^ 
ring  Robertas  mles  of  order?  Does  a  boy  tend  to  argue  more 
or  to  argue  less  with  his  mates  after  he  joins  a  debating 
club? 

22.  Does  the  necessity  of  "  looking  out  for  themselves" 
early  in  life  cause  much  of  the  reticence  seen  in  certain 
persons,  boys  as  well  as  girls,  as  they  approach  maturity? 
Does  it  help  or  hinder  freedom  in  communicability  to  be 
early  thrown  on  one's  own  resources  ?  Describe  specific 
cases  of  this  sort  you  Imve  known. 

23.  Go  over  the  lives  of  the  persons  with  whom  you 
have  grown  up,  and  present  some  positive  evidence  bearing 
upon  the  vital  problems  indicated  in  the  foUomug  ques< 
tions.  Do  not  let  preconception  determine  what  evidence 
you  will  select. 

Is  not  the  attitnde  of  tbe  home  largely  renponfiible  for  anj  child's 
insisting  upon  having  his  own  way  ? 

Should  not  the  home,  ia  Home  respects  at  least,  he  toward  tba  boy 
more  like  the  "  gangs'*  whose  saggestions  be  bo  readily  follows? 

The  "gang**  views  his  couduct  with  much  more  indifference  than 
the  typical  parent  seems  able  to. 

24.  Have  you  known  pupils  who  seemed  to  bo  pleased 
when  their  classmates  received  higher  marks  than  they  did 
themselves?  Are  pupils  often  satisfied  with  a  low  grade,  if 
Others  iu  their  classes  are  still  lower  ?  DisruRs  the  bearing 
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of  your  answers  ujwii  the  plan  of  giving  marks  to  pupils, 
showing  whether  social  development  is  helped  or  hindered 
thereby. 

25.  How  do  particular  individuals  in  a  college  community 
influence  the  general  opinion  of  a  student  body  ? 

(a)  Study  the  editorials  of  a  college  daily  ;  in  how  far  do  ttiey 
reflect  or  autagoiiize  prevailiug'  opliuou?  How  fuj*  du  the 
Biiggefltiatis  contatavd  in  the  editorials  have  weight  ? 

((^  What  types  of  collogc  stadcnts  most  largely  inflaence  the 
upiiuoiia  of  tbe  utudeiit  body  7 

26.  In  any  chiss  of  students,  observe  the  individuals 
thereof  in  the  effort  to  select  those  who  are  couiiuunicative 
and  those  who  are  apparently  reticent?  Try  to  account  for 
the  difference  in  freedom  of  expression,  flow  does  each 
affect  the  group  ?  Does  the  conuiiunicative  student  listen 
patiently  while  hia  mates  express  themaelvea?  Discuss  this 
fact :  In  most  universities  graduates  of  normal  nchools  are 
"  called  down  "  by  their  classmates  for  contiiuniUy  '*  butting 
in,"  as  the  college  slang  puts  it.  Why  should  normal  grad- 
uates be  i-eadier  in  expression  tlian  others? 

27.  To  what  extent  can  '•  bashfulness  "  be  overcome  by 
effort  on  the  part  of  an  individual  ?  Do  nut  theorize  on  this  ; 
base  3*our  answer  on  concrete  evidence. 

28.  Discuss  the  responsiveness  of  individuals  in  the  com- 
munity you  know  best  to  the  following  sejitiments :  — 

(a)  Group  scorn  of  a  boy  "who  will  not  fight." 
(&)  Gronp  scorn  of  "sisay  boys." 

(c)   "  WheD  yon  are  in  Rome,  do  as  the  Romans  do." 
(rf)  *'  Forget  a  man's  past. :  never  a  woman's." 

29.  What  characteristics  must  a  man  possess  in  order 
successfully  to  stand  out  against  community  sentimeut  on 
a  matter  of  politics  ?  of  religion  ?  of  morality  ?  Give  exam- 
ples from  history  in  whieh  this  has  been  done. 

30.  What  is  tbe  result  upon  the  social  ideals  of  the 
yoimg  of  society  overlooking  the  moral  shortcomings  of  men 
like  Burns  and  Byron  ? 
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31.  To  what  extent  are  children  nommlly  inclined  tc 
sliield  their  playmates  in  their  wrong-doing?  Is  there  8 
change  in  respect  to  this  matter  a^i  develupmeut  proceeds? 
How  is  it  in  the  high  school  ?  in  the  college  ? 

32.  AiVliat  do  you  think  is  the  real  reason  why  the  child 
wiflhes  all  those  about  him  to  take  such  an  attitude  as  he 
himself  takes  toward  any  object  or  experience? 

33.  When  a  man  makes  an  important  disnovery  and 
derives  pleasure  from  publishing  the  fact,  is  this  pleasure 
of  a  purely  personal  character,  or  does  it  arise  out  of  his 
miscliish  interest  in  the  discovery  itself?  Illustrate  with 
specific  instances. 

34.  Are  children  who  are  very  diffident,  and  who  never 
make  advances  to  strangers,  likeJy  to  be  ail  the  more  ex- 
pressive in  the  home  ?  Do  men  who  talk  but  little  out  bi 
the  world  have  a  good  deal  to  say  in  the  home,  and  vice 
versa  ?  How  is  it  with  women  ? 

35.  Do  children  learn  an  ethical  or  moral  lesson  all  ^e 
more  readily  when  they  are  unconscions  of  the  fact  that 
their  teachers  are  seeking  to  impress  such  a  lesson?  Why? 

36.  What  are  tlie  predominating  principles  of  right  and 
wrong  which  boys  of  ten  or  so  make  use  of  in  determining 
whether  an  act  performed  by  a  member  of  the  group 
should  be  praised  or  censured?  Describe  specific  cases. 

ST.  What  proportion  of  the  adults  in  the  oounnunities 
you  know  endeavor  to  realize  in  their  own  beliefs  and  con- 
duct the  ideal*  of  the  oommunifcy?  ^Vhat  proportion  try 
to  win  over  their  associates  and  the  puVdic  to  their  own 
views  and  standards  of  behavior? 

38.  Do  children  before  the  age  of  adolescence  feel  cha- 
grined if  older  people  take  no  notice  of  them  ?  If  so,  how 
do  they  show  their  displeasure?  Is  there  any  change  in  tliia 
matter  at  adolescence? 

39.  Are  the  following  oases  typical  or  only  exceptional? 

I  bare  knomi  a  naraber  of  cases  of  boys  who,  during  the  ndolcsecnt 
period  (from  fourteen  to  uigbt«en)>  would  never  say  n  vord  at  dhmer- 
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table  aboat  the  happcninj^  of  th«  day  at  aobool  or  elsewhere,  but  after 
eiebteea  or  nineteeo  their  whole  attitude  neanied  to  tibange.  Thej  be- 
gan to  talli  about  their  aifain  and  became  iutereating  couTenatioualiats. 

40.  Is  it  true  that  every  person  normally  has  a  certain 
field  of  activity  in  which  he  feela  thorouglUy  at  home,  al- 
though he  may  be  bashful  and  ill  at  ease  in  every  other 
social  situation  ? 

41.  Is  the  regard  for  public  sentiment  greater  among  the 
educated  than  among  the  uneducated  members  of  the  com- 
manity?  Are  college  trained  people  as  a  rule  conformists 
or  nonconformists  in  respect  to  conventiouaUties  in  matters 
of  dress,  or  daily  conduct,  or  religion,  or  murala?  Do  revo- 
lutionary suggestions  in  government  come  usually  from  the 
most  or  the  least  educated  people  in  a  ootmtry  ? 


m.  ETHICAL  ATTTrCDES 

1.  How  does  the  child  discover  that  others  may  mffer  pain 
in  any  situation  as  he  may  himself  ?  Discuss  this  question  in 
respect  to  definite  concrete  instances  you  have  observed. 

2.  Give  concrete  illustrations,  taken  from  the  lives  of 
older  children,  which  tend  to  show  that  the  reaction  of  the 
alter  upon  the  individual's  expressions  furnishes  him  his 
most  important  data  for  gaining  the  notiou  that  the  alter 
is  possessed  of  desires  and  needs  like  his  own. 

3.  What  are  the  social  implications  of  the  term  "cru- 
elly "  ?  Describe  a  genuine  case  of  cruel  action  you  have  ob- 
served on  the  part  of  a  child,  and  say  why  he  should  have 
been  gnilty  of  it. 

4.  Discuss  the  socid  and  educational  bearings  of  the  policy 
of  offering  for  good  conduct  sucli  rewards  as  the  following : 

(a)  A  mother  says  to  her  two-year-old  ohild  :    "Baby  may  go 

down  towu  if  he  stop;^  crying." 
(()  A  father  says  to  his  t«n-yeai^«ld  Bon  :  "Yoa  may  have  an 

ioe-bcMt,  if  yon  get  your  lessons  perfectly." 
(e)  Giviag  hoaors  to  pupils  for  perfect  atteudauce  at  school. 
(d)  Exoiising  students  from  examinations  if  they  attain  a  high 

standing  in  class  work. 
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5.  Cite,  if  you  can,  concrete  examples  of  chilrlren  on 
whom  the  promi&iDg  of  rewards  for  good  beharior  has  liad 
an  unwholesome  influence.  Describe  these  csaes  in  detail. 

G.  ^\niat  principle  of  ethical  development  is  LUastrated 
in  a  child  whipping  his  rocking-horse  or  drowning  hJa  toy 
soldiers? 

7.  How  does  the  influence  of  a  oounselor,  as  the  minister 
or  the  teacher,  who  advises  ethical  conduct,  become  trans- 
{drmed  into  principles  of  action  for  the  child  ?  Work  oat  a 
specific  case  illnstratiDg  the  principle. 

8.  Name  at  least  ten  concrete  experiences  which  a  typ- 
ical ten-year-old  boy  might  have,  and  which  would  help  to 
establish  right  ethical  attitudes  on  his  part. 

9.  M'  hat  is  the  social  significance  of  the  appeal  to  students 
and  even  faculty,  heard  so  frequently  in  the  present-day 
high  school  andeollege,  — ■'*^Come  out  and  support  our  teant** 
Is  such  an  appeal  ever  heard  in  the  elementary  school? 
Discuss  the  developmental  principle  involved  in  your  au> 
swer. 

10.  Discuss  the  ethical  value  for  a  child  of  eight  of  his 
joining  a  church.  For  a  youth  of  fifteen.  For  a  man  of 
twcaity-five. 

11.  What  would  you  say  was  the  ethical  effect  upon  a 
wiUfid  son  of  an  angry  father  saying  to  him,  — "  Well,  if 
yon  won*t  learn  anything  from  me,  you  'U  get  it  pounded 
into  yon  out  in  the  world  "  ? 

12.  Which  most  stimulates  ethical  growth  in  children,  — 
repressive  measures,  punishments,  etc.,  or  commendatory 
measures,  approving  words,  etc.  ?  Give  oonorete  examples 
to  illustrate  your  answer. 

13.  Does  the  study  of  a  subject  like  algebra  contribute 
to  the  development  of  concrete  ethical  sentiment  ?  Be  defi- 
nite an<l  detailed  in  your  answer. 

14.  Discuss  the  principle  inrolred  in  13  in  respect  to 
the  study  of  ("<0  physics,  (&)  hifitor^-,  (r)  Latin,  (r/)  gram- 
mar, (r)  composition,  (y*)  domestic  science,  (jg')  drawin?. 
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(A)  geography,  (i)  botany,  Q' )  Bpelling,  (A)  bookkeeping, 
(/)  stenography,  (m)  music,  and  (n)  English  literature. 

15.  "  Dui-ing  the  early  weeks  of  life  a  child  is  concerned 
solely  with  the  interests  of  self."  What  is  the  efEect  upon 
his  ethical  development  of  his  mother  urging  him  to  respond 
to  her  expressions  V 

16.  Does  it  help  or  hinder  a  child's  social  developmeut 
for  adults  to  stimulate  him  to  social  i-eactions  of  one  sort  or 
another  ?   Give  concrete  instances  illustrating  your  view. 

17.  Say  whether  the  following  experience  of  a  sc-hool 
principal  is  typical :  — ' 

I  ronieruber  that  for  a  number  of  years  after  leaving  the  Dormal 
sobool  X  aever  faced  a  situation  in  tKiachlng  without  aakiog  myeelf, 
"  What  would  Miaa  1).  do  ?  "  (Miss  D.  was  the  snpervUor  of  practice.) 

'  Give  instances  from  your  own  experience  to  illustrate 

the  principle. 

18.  Will  the  typical  child  of  three  choose  to  be  in  re- 
sponsive relations  with  person;:)  most  of  the  time  in  contrast 
to  his  playthings  ?  Under  what  conditions  will  the  child  leave 
persons  for  hJa  toys.  Discuss  these  questions  in  respect  to 
children  of  different  ages,  up  thi-ough  the  a«:lolesoent  period. 

L19.  Discuss  vivisection  in  respect  to  — 
(a)  Ita  influecce  upon  the  ethical  aeotiment  of  those  who  per^ 
form  it. 
(h)  Its  Lufliieuce  upoa  the  ethical  sentinent  of  the  commanity  ia 
which  it  is  practiced. 
(c)  Say  whether  chiKiren  are  instinctively  in  sympathy  with  or 
hostile  to  vivisection,  ftnd  whether  there  Is  aiiy  change  in  this 
regard  aa  dcvelopoieiit  proceeds. 
20.  What  is  the  influence  npon  the  ethical  sentimenta 
I      of  children  of  the  following  sorts  of  experience :  — 

(a)  Living  in  the  viciolty  of  &laiightcr-bouses,  or  witnessing  the 

hutcheriug  of  hogs  or  cattle  on  the  farm. 
(6)   Participating  in  barbecnes  and  the  like. 

(c)  Being  in  attendanve  upoa  au  execution  of  a  human  being  by 
hanging  or  otherwise. 

(d)  Being  in  a  homo  or  a  school  where  corporal  puuishiuent  is 
jquently  administered. 
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21.  In  the  case  of  the  child  of  A.  J.  II.,  aientioned  on 
page  oS,  would  U  have  been  better  for  the  parent  to  have 
used  means  other  than  moral  suasion  to  Bconre  the  desired 
action?  Discuss  the  matter  in  detail,  pointing  oat  the  effect 
apou  the  child's  ethical  development  of  different  methods 
of  treatment. 

23.  Do  inanimate  objects  exert  any  inffuenoe  on  the 
ethical  development  uf  the  child?  Consider  in  this  oonneo- 
tion  the  boy^s  tin  soldiers,  the  girl's  doll,  and  so  on. 

23.  What  is  the  effect  on  the  child^s  ethical  develop* 
ment  of  having  little  or  no  masculine  influence  in  hid  train- 
ing in  the  home  or  in  the  school? 

24.  Point  out  just  what  is  the  essential  difference,  if  any, 
between  masculine  and  feminine  influence  in  ethical  train* 
ing. 

25.  Give  a  number  of  definite  concrete  instances  show* 
ing  that  the  interests  of  the  individual  and  of  the  group 
are  or  are  not  identical. 

26.  Give  a  nnmber  of  concrete  instances  showing  tliat 
the  effO  does  or  does  not  act  for  the  approval  of  the  alter 
and  for  nothing  else. 

27.  Discuss  the  principle  involved  in  the  following  inci- 
dent :  — 

Not  long  ago  I  smiled  at  a  boy  of  nine,  a  perfect  stranger,  who,  lit- 
ting  near  me  in  a  public  jflnce,  vaa  gazing  at  me  ;  and  he  immediatel/ 
asked  me  if  I  would  have  some  candy  which  he  had  in  his  pocket. 

28.  Discoss  the  following  question,  asked  by  a  minister 
of  t^e  gospel :  — 

Do  not  all  men  have  the  feeling  that  if  they  help  humanity  in  this 
life,  thej  will  bo  rewarded  in  the  future  life,  —  men  who  make  little 
pretense  to  religion,  but  who  in  their  inoer  oooacionsQeas  roly  on  their 
good  deeds  to  save  them  ? 

29.  What  principle  of  ethical  development  is  involved 

in  the  following  observation  of  a  police  captain  :  — 

A  boy  left  to  run  the  streets  freqacntlj  has  m»  cimscience  regarding 
stealing,  telling  lies,  and  playing  truant ;  but  with  his  fellow  oompaih- 
ions  in  crime  he  will  be  honest  and  sympathetic  ? 
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SO.  DisciiSH  the  foUowing  question  asked  by  a  school 

principal :  — 

Do  not  religious  teachers  sometimes  .go  too  far  in  tboir  eSorta  to 
make  the  bad  boj  good  ?  Is  it  not  the  fault  of  these  teachers  tbnt  tbej 
do  not  make  the  right  kind  of  an  appeal  to  indiriduals  ? 

31.  Is  it  true  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  minister's 
children  speak  disrespectfully  of  religious  ceremonies,  such 
as  "  long  prayers,"  "  heavy  sermons,"  and  the  like  ?  Why 
should  tbcy  feel  this  disrespect? 

32.  What  is  the  ethical  value  in  the  child's  development 
of  having  pets  to  play  with  and  to  care  for  ?  Do  those  who 
care  for  animals  on  the  farm  have  keener  ethical  sentiments, 
speaking  generally,  than  those  who  have  no  such  experi- 
ences ?  Do  those  who  cultivate  plants  receive  ethical  benefit 
from  their  care  and  culture?  Is  there  any  ethical  value  to 
be  derived  fi-om  taking  care  of  delicate,  e3q)ensive  china 
or  books  or  furniture?  In  discussing  these  questions  take 
pains  to  avoid  being  unduly  influenced  by  conventional 
beliefs  in  respect  to  them. 

33.  Discuss  "  graft "  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  iden- 
tity of  the  Lutei-ests  of  the  ego  and  the  alter.  Describe 
specific  cases  of  **  graft"  in  considering  tins  problem. 

84.  Do  punishments  for  evil  deeds  make  a  more  lasting 
impression  on  a  cliild  than  rewai-ds  aud  praise  for  good 
deeds  ?  AVork  this  out  in  respect  to  your  own  development. 

35.  To  what  extent  is  the  child's  early  sense  of  right 
based  upon  what  is  pleasure  to  himself?  Is  it  different  in 
maturity?  lu  how  far  does  the  child  think  that  is  wrong 
which  is  hostile  to  bis  pei-sonal  interests?  Is  it  different  in 
maturity  ? 

36.  Describe  the  ethical  attitudes  of  children  who  g^ve 
some  of  their  possessions  to  their  playmates,  and  soon  cry  for 
them  agiiin.    Do  adults  ever  exhibit  such  an  attitude  as  this  ? 

87.  Which  is  it,  harrafid  or  otherwise  for  teachers  and 
•»  to  cidtivate  in  children  the  tendency  to  tell  every- 
leir  experience  ? 
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88,  Discuss  tlie  principle  involved  in  the  following  inci- 
dent :  — 

My  little  niece,  nenrly  six  yean  old,  risited  me  during  Cbriatmu 
vacation.  She  liad  Uteii  totd  hj  her  raulher  to  say  **  tbank  you  "  wliea 
helped  at  the  table.  She  was  very  careful  to  do  so  durioff  the  first 
meal ;  but  at  the  second  meal  abe  neglected  to  do  so.  Her  aunt  noticed 
it,  and  showed  her  disapproval,  whereupon  the  little  girl  said,  **  Well, 
I  Bee  M.  (an  older  member  of  the  family)  does  uot  say  '  tbank  yoa,' 
and  why  should  I  ?" 

39.  Does  the  child  continue  to  think  that  inanimate 
things  have  feelings  after  he  discovers  that  they  do  uot 
react  to  him  as  persons  do  ?  Give  the  evidence  upon  which 
your  answer  is  based. 

40.  When  does  the  child  first  show  that  he  distinguishes 
between  the  kinds  and  degrees  of  feeling  shown  by  "  dumb 
brutes  "  as  contrasted  with  ])ersons  ? 

41.  Do  people  ever  reach  a  point  where  they  act  with- 
out r^!p,rd  to  how  the  altfr  may  feel  toward  them  and  their 
deeds  ?  If  so,  endeavor  to  account  for  their  peculiar  atti- 
tudes. What  experiences  have  they  had  whiith  have  devel- 
oped tliis  attitude  ? 

42.  A  correspondent  says :  — 

I  bavo  observed  that  in  every  family  of  three  or  four  obildren  or 
more,  some  one  is  more  generous  and  thoughtful  than  the  others.  T\m 
is  almost  always  the  oldest  child.  The  youngest  is  usually  the  least 
thoughtfai  of  the  welfare  of  others,  generally  caring  only  for  his  own 
pleasure. 

TVill  this  proposition  bold  for  the  typical  family  ?  Dis- 
cuss the  entire  matter,  producing  concrete  evidence  in 
support  of  whatever  position  you  take,  and  giving  an  ex- 
planation therefor. 

43.  **  Children  often  tell  falsehoods  so  that  they  may  not 
forfeit  the  good  opinion  of  some  friend.''  Why  do  not  all 
children  prevaricate  under  similar  conditions? 

44.  Discuss  the  following:  "Cooley  states  that  the  ego 
always  acts  with  a  view  to  securing  approval  of  the  yZ/z-rt  and 
bence  he  is  not  selfish.   But  is  uot  this  a  selfish  attitude  ?  " 
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there  any  differenue,  from  the  child's  point  of 
view,  between  a  so-called  alfci*uistic  act,  when  it  secures  him 
pleasure,  aud  a  so-called  selfish  act,  when  it  also  secares 
him  pleasure?  If  there  is  a  difference,  how  has  it  become 
establitihed? 

46.  Would  an  act  ever  be  considered  right  or  wrong  if 
it  were  not  for  the  reaction  of  the  alter  ?  Work  the  prob- 
lem out  in  detail. 

47.  Respond  to  the  following  inquiry  of  a  mother :  — 

If  tbe  child's  experienoeB  teach  him  that  altrniatic  action  will  pro- 
mota  hia  interest,  is  hu  not  thercbj  etlucating  himstilf  iu  aelflshneaa  ? 

48.  Comment  on  the  following  instance  of  apparent  al- 
truistic action :  — 

I  have  frequendy  seoo  a  child  of  about  two  and  one  half  jrean  of 
age  offer  hia  dull  or  other  toy  to  a  playmate,  wbeo  he  was  not  looking 
for  any  reward  from  the  one  whose  good-will  ho  api>areDtly  desired 
to  have. 

49.  Comment  on  the  ethical  significance  of  the  fol- 
lowing-:— 

A  number  of  children,  my  own  among  the  namber,  were  playing  on 
the  banks  of  a  oreuk,  wbun  una  uhild  of  bIx  years  of  age  fell  into  the 
water.  His  brother,  a  little  older  tlian  himself,  at  once  went  to  hiB 
rescue,  losing  his  own  life  thereby.  Does  this  not  show  that  a  child 
may  feel  tbe  needs  of  tbe  alter  are  greater  than  his  own  ? 

50.  Explain  the  following  case :  — 

X  hul  a  bigb-scbool  pupil  who  euuld  not  adapt  himself  to  his  en- 
Tironment  in  school,  and  who  at  all  times  imagined  himself  imposed 
on  by  his  fellows  and  bis  teachers.  lie  was  bright  in  his  work,  but  did 
grodgingly  whatever  he  was  asked  to  do. 


IV.  JUSTICE 

1.  Make  out  a  list  of  all  the  conditions  under  which  you 
believe  you  are  entitled  to  claim  as  your  own  any  object  you 
now  possess,  or  any  object  you  may  acquire  heneefurth.  In- 
dicate any  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  your  own  con- 
ception of  the  right  of  possession  of  property  or  objects  of 
any  sort  ?  Why  have  you  changed  your  views  on  this  subject  ? 


2.  Havo  yon  had  any  conflict  with  the  representatives  of 
government  in  your  community  regarding  the  question  of 
ownership  of  personal  or  real  property?  Have  you  known 
of  others  who  have  had  such  a  conflict?  If  so,  present  the 
point  of  view  of  each  party  to  the  controversy,  and  show 
why  there  should  be  a  difTerenoe  of  opinion. 

3.  Have  yon  known  of  children  who  have  learned  to 
"  take  their  turn,"  and  respect  the  rights  of  others,  without 
being  resisted  in  their  aggressions?  Mow  have  such  chil- 
dren gained  their  notions  of  "  fair  play,"  of  the  "  rights 
of  others,"  and  the  like? 

4.  Have  you  ever  known  of  a  person,  whether  child, 
youth,  or  adult,  who  did  not  have  to  be  resisted  in  respect 
to  any  o£  his  desires  ?  If  so,  try  to  trace  the  developmental 
history  of  such  a  person,  in  the  effort  to  discover  what  ex- 
periences he  had  that  enabled  him  to  get  on  without  arouB> 
ing  opposition  on  the  part  of  any  one. 

5.  Think  over  the  people  whom  you  know  best  (indod- 
ing  yourself) :  are  those  who  most  easily  awaken  opposition 
in  their  associates  of  greater  service  to  their  fellows  than 
those  who  awaken  but  little  resistance  to  their  advances? 
Are  political,  religions,  educational,  moral,  and  other  re- 
formers resisted  in  their  efforts  to  secure  change  in  cxiat- 
iog  practices.  Why? 

6.  Can  one  "do  things"  in  the  world  without  arousing 
antagonism  on  the  part  of  tliose  who  are  affected  thereby  ? 
If  so,  show  how,  by  presenting  concrete  examples  of  persons 
who  have  suooeeded  in  this  ;  and  describe  their  methods. 

7.  Study  a  group  of  children  of  eight  or  nine  years  of 
age  at  play  ;  note  whether  the  spirit  of  ju3tice  prevails  in 
the  group  as  a  whole,  and  among  individual  members.  Give 
in  detail  the  concrete  evidence  upon  wlueh  your  answer  is 
based.  Repeat  these  observations  upon  groups  (a)  of  boys 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age ;  (&)  of  girls  of  tho  same 
age;  (c)  of  boys  and  girls  playing  together;  (d)  of  boys 
and  girls  in  the  high-school  period. 
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8.  Writ©  out  an  account  of  the  expcrienoos  in  your  life 
that  have  been  most  potout  in  developing  the  sense  of  fair 
play.  Take  into  oonaideration  lessons  by  parents^  teachers, 
aod  others,  sugj^tions  from  books,  give-and-take  relations 
with  your  fellows,  the  example  set  you  by  persons  yon  have 
admired  or  respected,  the  loss  of ,  the  good- will  of  your 
associates  through  egoistic  action,  and  the  like.  Are  you 
still  in  a  learning  attitude  in  regard  to  fair  play  ?  What 
kinds  of  experience  are  having  an  influence  for  good  upon 
you? 

9.  Are  adults  more  ready  in  insisting  that  burdens 
should  be  equalized  than  that  benefits  should  be?  Is  the 
typical  college  professor,  say,  apt  to  complain  when  the 
salary  of  his  colleagues  is  innreased  while  his  own  remains 
stationary,  while  be  is  quite  satisfied  when  he  receives  a 
"raise"  without  any  one  else  being  favored?  Have  you 
knowu  adults  who  would  "  make  a  great  fuss "  if  they 
were  compelled  to  shovel  off  their  walks  the  first  thing  in 
the  morning,  while  some  one  else  on  the  street  left  his  snow 
on  half  a  day,  but  who  woidd  try  to  justify  their  action 
when  they  themselves  left  their  snow  lying  while  others 
cleaned  the  walks  promptly?  Discuss  the  principle  in  r&- 
Bpect  to  a  uumber  of  the  common  aotivitiee  of  daily  life. 

10.  Have  you  obswved  any  cases  like  the  following:  — 
"My  daughter  was  a  child  who  seemed  to  make  all  her 
social  adjustments  without  conflicts.  No  matter  what  her 
environment  was  on  any  occasion,  she  adjusted  herself  to 
it  without  friction."  Is  it  probable  that  this  testimony 
from  a  mother  must  be  disoounted  a  good  deal?  Why? 

11.  Comment  on  the  following  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  development  of  the  sense  of  responsibility :  — - 


I  know  a  yoang  boj  who  unintentionnlly  shot  and  killed  hia  plaj- 
ynaU),  an<l  wlici,  altfauiig'h  fullj  cxoncmtcd  by  all  ouuccmed,  was  tto  over- 
wbeluied  because  of  Iiiit  act  that  he  ended  hj  taking  his  own  life.  He 
seemed  to  be  a  norniat  bor.  Whj  did  he  not  excase  himself  because 
of  his  uuioG«uce,  so  far  as  motire  was  concerned  ? 
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12.  At  what  period  in  their  development  do  children  in- 
eist  most  strongly  on  their  own  rights  ?  Does  the  boy  insist 
upon  his  riglits  more  strenuously  than  the  girl?  In  respect 
to  what  matters  or  situations  do  children  of  differout  ages 
demand  that  their  rights  be  respected  7 

13.  Have  you  known  individuals  who  had  apparently 
reached  the  stage  when  they  could  view  the  interests  of  the 
self  impartially^  and  deal  with  it  as  strictly  as  with  the 
{titer  ?  Describe  the  attitudes  of  such  an  individual  in  some 
critical  social  situation  involving  conflict  between  the  ego 
and  the  alter. 

14.  "  Justice  demands  that  every  person  should  receive 
pleaaure  and  pain  according  to  his  deserts.*'  Does  the  con- 
ception that  the  e</o  should  receive  pain  according  to  his 
deserts  develop  pari  p^isifu  with  the  id<^  tliat  the  alter 
should  receive  pleasuee  according  to  his  deserts,  and  vice 
versa? 

15.  Have  you  known  of  people  with  whom  the  ooncep- 
tiou  of  equality  of  rights  and  respousibilitiefl  had  extended 
bej'ond  the  members  of  any  class,  so  that  it  embraced  all 
people? 

16.  Discuss  this  question :  — 

Is  not  tha  sense  of  justice  Bamewltat  pRrverted  in  peraonti  who  pnv 
feas  to  gr&nt  to  others  social  uid  atber  liberties  of  aictlon  which  thoj 
would  not  condone  in  themselves  ? 

17.  ^Vliy  are  some  children  so  slow  in  learning  that  they 
may  not  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  others,  while  otlier 
children  learn  this  lesson  quite  readily  ?  Discuss  this  ques- 
tion bj  describing  the  training  which  individuals,  illustrat- 
ing these  different  tyjies,  have  hud. 

18.  Is  the  sense  of  justice  in  a  group  of  l>o}'s  largely  in- 
flueneed  by  the  relative  physical  strength  of  its  individual 
members?  Is  it  true  that  "what  might  seem  fairly  just 
conduct  in  tlie  case  of  the  strongest  member  of  the  group 
may  not  be  so  considered  in  the  case  of  a  weaker  mem- 
ber?" 
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19.  Do  we  require  the  genius  to  observe  piinciples  of 
justice  to  the  same  extent  that  we  do  mediocre  people  ?  Or 
do  we  as  a  nile  feel  that  unusual  ability  entitles  one  to  un- 
usual rewards  and  liberties  ?  In  the  same  way,  do  we  excuse 
men  in  high  places  for  offenaes  against  rules  of  fair  play, 
when  we  would  condeiou  ordinary  men  for  similar  offenses  ? 
IMscuss  this  whole  mutter  in  all  its  aspects. 

20.  Comtneut  on  the  experience  of  a  teacher,  who  writes 
as  follows :  — 

I  apeut  one  year  without  auceess  trying  to  get  a  boy  fourteuu  yeara 
old,  who  iQstst&tl  upon  doing  all  the  reciting,  rtuiniug  on  every  erraud, 
And  thu  like,  to  see  that  he  was  not  fair  tu  Iilh  claasuiatca.  Rcasumiig 
did  not  help  him.     What  method  sbonld  I  have  adopted  Id  dealing 

with  him  ? 

21.  Most  of  our  bad  baya  are  mean  because  society  thinks  thoy 
are  so.  The  boys  feel  they  can  be  no  worse  in  our  estimation  by  their 
doing  their  very  worst-  As  they  Bay,  "we  have  the  namo^  we  may 
as  well  have  the  game." 

This  is  a  rather  popular  sentiment  these  days.  It  is  given 
expression  in  one  fortii  or  another  iu  books  aiul  articles^  and 
on  tlie  platform.  Take  some  specific  cases  of  "  meamiess  " 
in  boys,  and  discuya  them  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
above  statement. 

22.  Does  the  fact  that  young  girls  when  playing  with 
boys  often  condemn  the  latter  for  acts  of  injustice  show 
that  they  develop  the  sense  of  justice  earlier  than  boys  do? 
What  does  it  show  ?  Does  the  fact  hold  for  boys  and  girls 
of  all  ages  ?  Does  it.  hold  for  men  and  women  ? 

23.  To  what  extent  do  grown  people  overestimate  their 
own  needs  and  merits  when  dealing  with  children?  Give 
concrete  cases  to  illustrate  your  opinion. 

24.  Comment  on  the  principle  involved  in  this  testimony 
from  a  teacher :  — 

Does  A  child  really  ever  take  pleftnure  in  seeing  another  punished, 
even  if  that  other  has  hurt  him  ?  It  seem-i  t-o  mc  he  is  really  sorry  for 
llie  other,  and  aahaoied  of  having  told  on  him,  and  uncoinfortabte 
down  in  his  heart.   Ue  often  seems  to  try  to  draw  the  displeasure  of 
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Uie  parent  uti  tlie  ottwr  cfail(lr«D,  jet  ones  or  seta  ashamed  vhile  tbe 
patuBbment  is  going  on.  I  faavu  heard  inj  Utile  sister  saj,  when  her 
younger  lirutfacr  was  beiog'  puuiidied  because  of  some  injury  done  berj 
—  "  Well,  of  coarse  yuu  don't  need  to  bit  him  hard." 

25.  Discuss  the  following  statements  in  the  light  of  yoor 

ovra  ftrst-band  observationa :  — 

It  ieotns  to  me  that  the  obild  does  not  alwajs  side  with  the  one  in 
need  of  help.  In  a  group  of  children  the  Tictonuus  combatant  is  usually 
admired  and  followed.  This  b  perhaps  more  true  with  girls  in  their 
quarrels  than  with  boys.  X  hare  seen  Lttle  girls,  a  lot  of  them,  all 
''pick  on"  ooe  of  their  number,  refuse  to  plaj  with  her,  send  her 
home,  or  refuse  her  admittance  into  their  secrets  or  their  club.  Such  a 
child  will  go  away  an  outcast,  er\-ing  and  almost  entirely  without  sym- 
pathy, while  her  quondam  fiiends  will  cluster  around  their  new  leader. 

26.  Will  boys  favor  a  stTonger  and  more  skillful  fighter 
in  a  combat  just  because  he  is  stronger  and  more  effective  ? 
Will  they  ridicule  and  despise  a  weaker  one  ? 

27.  In  a  debating  contest,  will  the  sympathy  of  the  on- 
lookers be  with  the  stronger  or  the  weaker  ones  ?  How  is  it 
in  a  tennis  contest,  say  ? 

28.  In  a  prize  flght,  are  the  sympathies  of  tlie  crowd 
with  the  weak  or  the  strong  combatant  ?  On  which  side  are 
the  newspapers  usually  ? 

29.  In  a  contest  between  a  teacher  and  a  pupil,  suppos- 
ing the  latter  to  be  the  weaker  one,  and  deserving  of  dis- 
dpliuef  with  whom  will  a  school  sympathize? 

30.  When  a  teacher  6nds  it  necessary  to  administer 
punishment  in  correction  of  the  faults  of  some  of  his  pupila, 
how  can  be  best  retain  the  confidence  of  the  innocent  pupils, 
and  cause  them  to  side  with  him  as  against  the  o6Fonders, 
and  thus  make  his  discipline  all  the  more  effective?  Under 
what  conditions  will  a  teacher  arouse  the  hoetiie  feeling  of 
his  school  when  he  chastises  a  malefactor  ? 

31.  Looking  at  the  matter  from  the  standpoint  of  de- 
veloping the  sentiment  of  justice  in  pupils,  ho\v  far  should 
they  be  graded  in  their  work  on  the  basis  of  actual  results, 
and  how  far  on  the  basis  of  earnestness  and  application  in 
the  performance  of  their  tasks  ? 
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32.  Suggest  eome  question,  problem,  or  exercise  in  each 
of  the  following  subjeets,  by  lueaua  of  which  a  teacher  could 
give  positive  iiistructiou  in  property  rights:  numbers; 
reading  ;  writing  ;  history  ;  geography  ;  nninuul  training. 

33.  In  certain  colleges,  there  are  laid  down  rigid  detailed 
rules  designed  to  regulate  the  conduct  oi  students  in  their 
relations  toward  one  another  and  toward  the  faculty.  In 
other  colleges,  no  rules  are  insisted  ujwn  ;  but  the  general 
sentiment,  ''  Be  a  gentleman,  play  fair  in  all  you  do,"  is 
made  prominent  on  all  occasions.  Which  of  these  methoda 
is  best  adapted  to  develop  the  spirit  of  justice  among  stu- 
dents ?  Does  it  make  any  difference  whether  the  students 
are  in  the  elementary  school,  the  high  school,  or  the 
college  ? 

34.  Why  is  it  that  students  who  have  a  sense  of.  fair 
play  in  respect  to  many  of  their  relations  with  people  often 
think  it  eutirely  legitimate  to  take  advantage  of  an  in- 
structor whenever  tliey  get  tlie  chance  ?  Mention  some 
forms  of  unfair  play  indorsed  in  typical  colleges. 

35.  Discuss  the  relative  value  of  games  and  plays  out  of 
doors,  as  contrastetl  with  classroom  work  in  formal  studies, 
in  developing  effectively  the  sentiment  of  justice. 

36.  Make  out  a  list  of  games  and  plays  that  are  espe- 
cially useful  in  developing  the  sentiment  of  justice. 

37.  Make  out  a  list  of  five  succeasful  and  five  unsuccess- 
ful cases  of  school  discipline  which  you  have  observed.  Bo 
careful  to  diagnose  every  case  bo  that  the  vital  factors  in 
each  may  be  appreciated.  Also,  keep  in  raind  that  disci- 
pline is  successful  only  when  it  seems  to  onlookers  as  fair 
and  just,  so  that  it  secures  their  approval. 

38.  Desoribe  in  detail  a  sucoessful  case  of  <Uscipline  of 
a  ringleader  of  a  group,  who  has  taken  a  stand  against  the 
autliority  of  the  homo  or  the  school,  and  who  has  the  back- 
ing of  all  his  followers. 

39.  Give  concrete  instances  to  illustrate  the  following,  if 
it  presents  a  typical  case :  — 
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Is  it  nut  uFten  true  Uiftt  a  bully  will  not  be  resisted  in  aoy  wajr  by 
the  group  bvc&ute  of  tbe  (oar  of  the  meinbcn  Uuit  they  will  be 
*'  drubbed  "  if  tfaej  "  squeal  '*?  1  have  found  this  to  be  tme  with  sobool 
ohildreo.  In  n  oumljer  of  ciwes  the  teacher  had  to  discover  throogh 
obeervatioD  for  himself  that  there  was  a  bullj  od  the  school  grvuuda. 
There  was  not  a  whiiii[>er  from  the  pufiilB  who  were  being  bullied. 

40.  Discuss  the  principle  illustrated  in  the  following :  — 

I  have  noticed  that  wheu  a  teacher  punislies  litUe  children  in  school, 
the  pupils  of  the  upper  grades  will  invariably  coudemn  him  For  hit 
**  cruelty,"  until  their  point  of  view  is  chauged  by  leading  them  to  see 
the  justice  of  and  the  ueceesity  for  the  punishtnent. 

Have  you  observed  this  to  be  a  fact  ? 

41 .  Can  the  testimony  of  children  in  regard  to  the  conduct 
of  others  with  whom  they  are  in  conflict  ever  be  relied 
upon? 

42.  Is  the  following  experience  of  a  truancy  officer  typ- 
ical of  situations  presented  in  the  home  and  the  school  ?  If 
80,  describe  concrete  cases :  — 

In  truancy  cases,  I  have  often  found  the  only  excuse  offered  to  be, 
"the  other  boys  did"  so  and  so.  An  effort  b  nsoally  made  to  shift  the 
blame  ;  and  yet  the  offeudeni  are  oiiaally  ready  to  admit  that  they 
have  done  wrong.  However,  when  committing  the  offense  they  feel 
perfectly  justified  in  doing  so,  because  others  have  offended. 

43.  Does  a  child  in  school  who  receives  low  grades  usu- 
ally think  tbe  teacher  has  a  grudge  against  him?  Why? 
Does  the  principle  hold  for  students  in  the  high  school?  in 
the  college?  If  the  teacher  is  just,  how  can  the  pupil  be 
made  to  appreciate  it?  To  what  extent  do  teachers  allow 
personal  likes  or  dislikes  to  influence  their  marking  of 
pupils? 

44.  A\Tiat  is  the  excuse  usually  given  by  a  child  who  has 
been  unjust  to  another?  What  is  the  excuse  given  by  a 
youth?  by  an  adult?  What  principles  of  social  develop- 
ment are  illustrated  by  your  answers  ? 

45.  Is  it  of  advantige  in  games  among  children  to  hare 
adult  umpires,  who  will  insist  upon  a  rigid  observanve  of 
rules? 
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46.  Are  Ameriean  children  given  "  their  own  way  "  too 
largely  in  tlieir  relations  with  their  elders?  What  factors 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  answering  this  question? 
Do  people  generally  eousider  all  these  factors  In  giving 
their  opinions? 

47.  Have  you  observed  that  a  keen  sense  of  justice  in 
parents  is  reflected  in  their  children  ?  Consider  whether 
the  children  of  lawyers  and  judges  are  distinguished  for 
their  tendency  to  play  fair  with  their  fellows.  Are  the  chil- 
dren of  ministers  fairer  than  otlicr  children  in  their  rela- 
tions with  their  associates  ?  How  is  it  with  the  children  of 
prof  essorH  in  college  ? 

48.  In  resj^ect  to  Uiis  matter  of  fair  ]>lay,  have  you  no- 
ticed any  characteristic  traits  in  the  chiltlrcu  of  merchants? 
of  professional  gainhlera  ?  Take  a  number  of  adults  you 
know  intimately  (yoxirself  included),  rank  them  according 
to  their  tendency  to  give  a  "  squai'c  deal "  to  every  one,  and 
then  se«  whether  there  is  any  signiHcaut  ti-eud  in  regard  to 
their  parentage. 

V.  RESPECT 

1.  Mention,  by  pseudonym,  the  five  most  respected  peo- 
ple in  the  community  with  which  you  are  best  acquainted, 
and  indicate  the  traits,  deeds^  or  circumstances  which  liave 
won  them  the  respect  of  their  associates. 

2.  Mention,  by  pseudonyni,  pei'sons  whom  you  know  who 
have  once  had  the  respect  of  t!ie  people  in  their  communi- 
ties, but  who  have  now  forfeited  it.  WTiy  have  their  asso- 
ciates "  lost  confidence  "  in  them  ? 

3.  How  do  the  people  you  know  intimately  manifest 
their  respect  for  any  one  ?  How  do  they  show  their  lack 
of  respect  for  a  pei-son  ?  Is  there  a  characteristic  way  of 
showing  respect,  or  the  lack  of  it,  for  men  as  contrasted 
with  women  ? 

■1    Can  the  attitude  of  respect  be  assumed  toward  a  young 
»y?  Towartl  an  atlolescent?  Why? 
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5.  Are  certain  claases  of  persona,  as  teachers  and  minis- 
ters,  respected  in  most  ooinmunities  as  a  matter  of  coarse? 
Why?  Are  they  shown  disrespect  in  certain  oommonities? 
Why  ?  I0  a  change  taking  place  in  regard  to  this  matter 
in  society  at  large  ?  Mention  specific  instances  to  illustrate 
your  view. 

6.  W^hat  claases  of  persons,  if  any,  are  as  a  matter  of 
course  shown  disrespect  by  society  at  large?  WhyV  Are 
there  some  cliisscs  toward  whom  society  at  large  is  neutral? 
If  so,  exphiin. 

7.  What  type  of  a  person  will  be  moat  highly  respected 
in  a  college  community?  in  a  seaside  resort  ?  in  a  fi-outier 
town  ?  in  a  small  New  England  village  V  iu  a  farming  com- 
munity? in  a  metropolis?  in  a  capital  city?  in  a  slum  diB- 
trict  ? 

8.  Do  the  children  of  native-born  Grerman  parents  show 
greater  respect  as  a  rule  for  their  teachers  in  our  public 
schools  than  do  the  children  of  native-born  American  par- 
ents? How  is  it  with  the  children  of  nativ^bom  Irish, 
Swedish,  English,  and  Italian  parents  ? 

9.  How  can  one  distinguish  between  genuine  respect  in 
a  child's  relations  with  people  and  mere  conventional  po- 
liteness which  is  only  "  skin  deep  "  ? 

10.  Describe  a  case  of  **■  natural "  respect  on  the  part  of 
a  child  for  a  parent  or  a  teacher  or  a  minister.  Be  careful 
to  distingnish  between  respect,  and  fear  or  admiration  or 
conventionality.  H  you  have  observed  a  case  of  tins  sort, 
give  an  account  of  the  conditions  or  experiences  which  de- 
veloped the  attitude  of  respect  in  the  child. 

11.  Describe  the  attitudes  of  any  person  you  know  who 
demands  of  the  self  observance  of  a  higher  ethical  code 
than  is  demanded  of  the  alter. 

12.  In  reference  to  what  sort  of  situations  have  you  ob- 
served  that  shame  is  first  manifested  by  children  ?  Speak 
also  of  huniiliution,  remorse,  chagrin,  and  the  like.  Do  the 
situations  in  which  these  attitudes  are  assiuned  change  with 
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development  ?  Work  out  the  developmental  liistory  of  sev- 
eral of  these  attitudes. 

13.  What  sort  of  aecusHtions  will  a  typical  boy  of  ten 
resent,  and  how  will  he  resent  them  ?  Does  it  make  a  dif- 
ference whether  the  boy  lives  in  the  city  or  in  the  countr)'  ? 
in  the  slum  or  on  the  boulevards?  Discuss  the  principle  as 
it  applies  to  girb  of  teu ;  to  boys  and  girls  of  fifteen ;  of 
twenty. 

14.  With  respect  to  what  qualities  does  a  boy  of  fifteen 
wish  to  have  a  good  reputation  ?  A  young  man  of  twenty- 
one  ?  A  man  of  foi*ty  ?  A  girl  of  eighteen  ?  A  woman  of 
twenty-five  ?  Does  it  make  a  difference  whether  the  indi- 
vidual lives  in  the  city  or  in  the  country  ?  Whether  he  is 
engaged  in  public  or  only  in  private  enterprises?  Whether 
he  haa  a  distinguished  or  only  a  communplaeu  ancestry  ?  lu 
your  discussion  take  account  of  all  the  varieties  of  good 
reputations  wliich  t]ie  people  you  know  best  desire,  and 
endeavor  to  atjcotrnt  for  tlic  choice  in  each  case. 

15.  What  sort  of  an  experience  will  cause  the  boy  of 
twelve,  say,  whom  you  know  best  to  lose  his  self-respect? 
The  boy  of  eighteen  ?  The  girl  of  twelve  ?  The  girl  of  six- 
teen ?  How  is  the  loss  of  self-respect  in  each  case  mani- 
fested? Describe  t!»e  effect  of  such  a  condition  ujMn  the 
individual's  joyoxisness,  his  forcefulness,  and  even  his  health, 
if  you  can. 

16.  Bring  before  your  attention  a  boy  whom  you  were 
able  to  follow  closely  in  his  development  through  the  ado- 
lescent period.  If  you  have  not  been  foi-tunate  enough  to 
have  had  this  experience,  talk  with  an  intelligent  parent  who 
can  speak  accurately  of  the  principal  changes  which  ocjcurred 
in  bis  boy's  development.  Then  write  ont  an  account  of  the 
eflFect  upon  the  boy's  thought  of  himself  when  he  became 
genuinely  interested  in  some  girl.  In  the  same  way  indicate 
the  influence  upon  a  girl  of  a<lolescent  interest  in  some  boy. 

17.  Is  there  a  gn»wlng  tendency  In  America  to  celebrate 
in  a  public  way  individuals  who  serve  their  fellows  effect* 
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ively  as  teachers,  or  investigators,  or  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
or  physicians,  or  hiwmakers  ?  If  you  think  so,  give  concrete 
instances  in  proof  of  your  view. 

18.  Discuss  the  following  question  from  a  school  princi- 
pal:— 

Has  the  oufttom  of  sbowiog  (^at  respect  for  the  clergy  developed 
bad  natloiuil  Irnits  iu  aome  cuuutries  ?  I  am  sure  I  bare  observed  tliia 
in  dealing  with  Che  children  of  foreign  peoples. 

19.  Give  your  opinion  in  response  to  these  questions :  — 

A  person  has  great  regard  fur  the  opiuiouB  of  others  of  ku  ciasHt  and 
be  tries  to  tire  up  to  the  standards  of  bis  class.  Then  a  high  regard  for 
the  opinions  of  those  of  a  cla&s  above  one  tends  to  lift  one  out  of  the 
olau  he  is  id  at  the  time,  does  it  not?  And  conversely,  the  loss  of 
vtspeet  for  the.  atandanls  of  one's  claaa,  with  a  growing  regard  for  the 
■tandardH  uf  those  below  one,  tends  to  put  tbo  indiridual  in  tbis  lower 
ctaas,  does  it  not  ? 

20.  Give  concrete  cases  of  the  way  in  which  a  public- 
school  pupil  ma}'  be  taught  respect  for  what  society  has 
considered  necessary  for  its  welfare. 

21.  Why  do  ancient  institutions  often  secure  obedience 
and  respect  fnim  many  persons,  while  at  heart  they  may  be 
in  a  rebellious  attitude  toward  them  /  Discuss  the  question 
by  describing  concrete  instances  illustrating  the  principle* 

22.  Do  clean  linen,  polished  shoes,  etc.,  develop  inspect 
for  one's  self  ?  or  does  the  development  of  respect  for  self 
lead  to  attention  to  personal  appearance,  iu  the  e£fort  to 
observe  community  standards  ? 

23.  Granted  that  genuine  self-respect  docs  not  develop 
until  adolescence  ;  what  is  the  bearing  of  this  fact  upon  the 
metliods  of  controlling  children  iu  the  fifth  grade,  say? 
What  motives  for  good  conduct  can  be  appealed  to  in  the 
case  of  a  boy  or  girl  who  lacks  self-respect  ? 

24.  Have  you  observed  that  children  often  have  deep 
afifection  for  a  person,  but  no  marked  respect  for  him? 
Have  you  observed  the  reverse  of  this  ?  Show  why  the  atti- 
tudes of  affection  and  respect  are  not  necessarily  assumed 
toward  one  and  the  same  individual. 
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25.  Take  the  case  of  a  man  who  U  not  a  ohurch  at- 
tendant, but  who  is  hij^hly  respected  by  the  people  among 
whom  he  Lives  on  a^Hwunt  of  his  honesty  m  hiisineds  or 
politics,  his  nnusnal  ability,  his  puti-iotisiu,  his  charitable 
tendencies,  or  the  like  ;  wonld  he  receive  still  greater  pub- 
lic esteem  if  he  should  become  a  re^ar  attendant  upon 
religious  services?  Would  it  make  a  differencti  in  what 
community  he  lived?  Why? 

26.  "^^''hat  classes  of  persons,  if  any,  once  well  thought  of 
in  this  country  are  now  rapidly  losing  the  respect  which  has 
been  accorded  them?  Be  specific  in  your  discussion,  and 
give  reasons. 

27.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  of  service  to  the  cause  of 
education  in  this  country  if  medals  were  given  to  unusually 
successful  teachers?  Why  are  honorary  degrees  given  to 
college  presidents,  distinguished  scholars,  and  others? 

28.  To  what  extent  must  a  man  merit  rest>ect  in  order  to 
be  popular  with  a  college  community  ?  with  the  loafers  in 
a  sal(H)n?  with  a  group  of  cleigymen?  with  a  high-school 
fraternity  ? 

29.  If  it  is  true  that  a  boy  of  seren  does  not  care  greatly 
for  a  reputation  for  gentleness,  kindness,  goodness,  and  the 
like,  what  can  be  said  of  prevailing  methods  of  ethical 
training  in  the  Sunday  school,  and  perhaps  even  in  the 
secular  school  ?  Be  specific  in  your  dist^ussion. 

30.  AVhat  is  the  real  attitude  of  the  individual  described 
in  the  following  ? 

I  Icnow  ft  ehild  ouly  four  yean  old  who  sbovs  hnmiliation,  if  I  uu 

not  mistakeiL  She  will  be  "showing  uff,"  pcrhtips  to  tin  uaplcusaut 
extent,  utid  will  seem  perfectly  unconacious  of  tho  fact  that  every  one 
about  bcr  irt  clisnpproTmg  of  her.  Finally,  it  Eeems  to  dnwn  upon  her, 
and  bIib  will  begin  to  net  u acorn fortAble  and  ni^grj,  aud  will  try  to 
keep  from  erjinjf.  But  in  tbe  end  nhe  will  run  from  the  roiira,  crying 
loudly,  and  preteudiog  all  the  while  tliat  she  is  angry  at  a  particular 
person  for  something  bo  bad  no  idea  of  doing. 

81.  Comment  on  this  testimony:  — 

know  A  ohild  who,  wbcD  reprimanded  by  a  certain  person,  will,  on 
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weiog  that  peraon  agun,  aometimes  run  Bwny  from  ber,  or  wtJk  pul 
faer,  trpng  aot  to  look  at  her,  yet  really  looking  at  b«r  oat  of  tbt 
oomer  of  ber  eye.  Dotta  n't  this  indicate  »  remetsbranoe  of  shjune,  or 
ia  it  simply  faar,  or  dislika  of  the  person  ? 

32.  Tf  a  group  of  children  could  bo  brought  up  to  aA>- 
lesccntvi  frite  from  any  traditional  conventions,  would  they 
then  develop  a  system  of  conventions  of  their  own  ?  IKscnaa 
the  prinniple  involved. 

33.  Have  you  observed  that  those  adults  who  as  children 
were  most  obeiHant  and  respectful  toward  their  elders  are 
now  distiuguiahed  among  their  fellows  for  their  resj)e(rt  for 
existing  iiitititutiunH,  and  persons  in  plai^eH  of  authority, 
civiu  or  religious  ?  Have  you  observed  that  the  opposite  is 
true?  Produce  some  reliable  evidence  relating  to  this  mat- 
ter. 

34.  Discuss  the  propriety  and  t}ie  effectiveness  of  asking 
children  between  the  ages  of  three  and  ten  if  they  are  not 
ashamed  of  their  soiled  hands,  torn  clothing,  and  the  like. 
Would  your  answer  be  different  if  in  the  place  of  "  soiled 
hands/'  etc.,  there  sliould  be  substituted  lying,  foul  speech, 
fighting,  and  so  on  ?  Why  ? 

35.  For  how  many  of  your  teachers  in  the  elcmentaiy 
and  the  high  school  did  you  have  genuine  respect?  Wtiat 
qualities  inspired  this  respect  in  each  case  ?  Wbat  was 
lacking  in  the  teachers  whom  you  did  not  respect? 

36.  Do  pupils  in  school  to^y  respect  their  teachers  as 
fully  as  tliey  did  in  an  older  day  ?  Present  the  evidence 
upon  which  your  opinion  is  based.  If  there  is  less  or  more 
rasptMit  now  than  formerly,  account  for  the  change. 

37.  Are  learned  men  respected  in  America  to-day  as 
fervently  as  they  were  formerly?  Why?  What  sort  of 
wisdom  is  most  highly  esteemed  among  us?  Would  you 
venture  to  express  your  opinion  on  how  Solomon  would  he 
regarded  to^lay  if  he  lived  in  Chicago?  in  Boston?  in 
Seattle?  in  Butte?  in  Mailison  ?  in  Paris?  in  Berlin?  in 
Home?  in  Ixmdou?  in  Algiers?  in  Cairo?   How  wonld 
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Plato  be  regfarded  ?  Aristotle  ?  Bucon  ?  Pasteur  ?  Thomas 
Aquinaa  ?  Gali  leo  ?  Mahomet  ?  Rjiphiiel  ?  Beethoven  ?  Shake- 
speare?  Marshall  Field ?  Jefferson  ?  Koosevolt?  Carnegie? 

38.  Just  what  is  the  content  and  significance  of  the  oft- 
heard  pfarases :  '^  My  children  like  their  teacher,  and  will 
do  anything  for  him" ;  and  "All  the  pupils  hate  the  teacher, 
and  he  can't  get  them  to  do  auythiug.'* 

39.  Make  out  a  list  of  ten  historical  personages  who 
have  most  deeply  awakened  your  enthusiastic  admiration, 
and  indicate  the  qualities  in  each  that  have  appealed  to  you. 
In  the  same  manner  make  out  a  list  of  the  characters  in 
fiction  who  have  left  the  most  lasting  impression  on  you. 

40.  In  American  history,  what  men  and  women  as  a 
rule  win  the  guod-will  and  devotion  of  pupils  in  the  eld* 
mentary  school?  Why?  in  the  high  school?  Why?  Are 
there  men  and  women  described  in  all  the  histories  who  do 
not  appeal  to  boys  and  girls  of  any  age  ?  If  so,  explain. 

41.  According  to  your  observations,  do  American  parents 
as  a  rule  show  their  children  as  much  respect  as  the  chil- 
dren show  them?  Is  there  a  sentiment  in  the  community 
you  know  best  to  the  effect  that  children  should  be  re- 
spected ?  If  not,  why  not  ? 

42.  Is  it  well  to  teach  the  young  to  respect  and  oliey 
those  in  authority  without  qucistioning  whether  they  merit 
it?  Why  do  people  insist  npon  obedience  to  established 
authority,  right  or  wrong? 

43.  Can  a  cliild  be  taught  to  show  respect  for  a  partic- 
ular office  in  church  or  state  without  feeling  respect  for 
the  individual  wlio  occupies  the  o£B.ce  ?  Ls  such  aji  attitude 
common  among  us  ?  Is  it  of  aarvice  ?  How  ? 

44.  Comment  as  you  think  appropriate  on  the  follow- 
ing:— 

1  always  drendod  to  risit  my  sister's  home  when  her  hoy,  a^ed  six 

years,  was  around.  His  appenniiice  wIibn  he  wuiild  eumo  in  from  play 

irritated  bcr.  When  lie  went  to  Achm'tl  all  bHr  tlioiight  of  was  that  he 

sbould  have  clean  dulhes,  a  ctcau  face,  and  (-dean  bandn.  Mauy  in  the 

have  heard  her  Haj*.  "  [le  '11  be  clean  if  be  is  n't  anythiog  else." 
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Mow  ba  IB  ten  jemn  old  ;  aod  trutj  the  first  thing  be  will  aar  when  be 
m«eti  a  new  aoquotDtauce  is  sotnething  conccming  cleanliness  or  ap- 
pearance. When  Hpc;iking  uf  bojrt  in  his  gnule  at  school  lie  refers  to 
tbeir  dirty  face  or  torn  shirt,  u  though  thsaa  were  the  greaUsttt  e\ib 
uuaginable. 

46.  Respond  to  this  question,  asked  by  a  miiverfiity  stu- 
dent :  — 

1  occasionally  see  dishonest  practices  wbeti  I  am  taking  an  exami- 
OAtioii.  I  always  feel  extremely  indignant,  and  never  afterwards  bare 
I  the  same  respect  for  the  ones  whom  I  know  to  have  been  guilty.  Is 
this  not  opposed  to  the  principle  that  one  holds  himself  ou  a  higher 
standard  than  be  does  his  fellows  ? 

46.  Respond  to  the  following  question  :  — 

When  I  was  eight  years  old  my  mother  used  to  liare  me  do  a  certain 
amount  of  knitting  every  day.  Cue  day  I  was  obstinate,  and  would  not 
do  my  task.  About  seven  o'clock  of  that  day  my  mother  was  taken 
violently  ill,  and  for  hnnrs  wns  in  a  critical  condition.  I  was  so  over- 
ootoe  with  what  I  call  remorse  that,  in  spite  of  alt  the  excitement  at- 
tendant upon  such  an  occaainn,  I  took  my  work  and  knitted  the  required 
number  of  rounds  lato  at  night.  If  my  feeling  was  not  remorse,  what 
should  it  be  called  ? 

VI.  DOCILITY 

1.  OlHierre  a  group  of  boys  in  any  oommunitr,  and  note 
what  traita  the  leader  possesses  which  give  hiin  his  pres- 
tige. Note  whether  he  is  a  teacher  of  the  rt^st  of  the  jpxiup. 
and  if  so  what  activities  he  attempts  to  have  his  followers 
leam.  Then  discnss  your  observations  in  the  light  of  the 
principles  of  docility.  Make  similar  observations  with 
respect  to  groups  of  girls,  and  note  any  difference  between 
them  and  boys  in  the  thiugs  they  leam  readily  from  a 
leader. 

2.  Toward  what  sort  of  situations  is  the  typical  city  boy 
of  seven  most  docile?  of  fifteen?  of  twenty-one?  Does  it 
make  a  difference  whether  he  lives  in  the  slums  or  on  the 
boulevards  ?  Why  ?  Answer  these  questions  with  respect  i 
the  typical  city  girL 

3.  Towai*d  what  sort  of  situations  is  a  typical  country  boy 
of  seven  most  docile?  of  sixteen?  of  twenty-one?   J 
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m&ke  any  difference  whether  he  is  a  "hired  hand''  or  the 
son.  of  a  well-to-do  farmer  ? 

4.  Work  out  with  all  the  care  possible  this  question : 
What  are  the  essential  differences  in  docility  between  chil- 
dren of  (c)  American  parents ;  (6)  Irish  parents ;  (c) 
German  parents ;  {d)  English  parents ;  (c)  Italian  parents ; 
(J^  Scandinavian  parents? 

5.  Prepare  a  biographical  sketch,  mentioning  marked 
epochs  in  your  development  when  you  («)  resisted  the  learn- 
ing of  conventions  imposed  on  you  by  teachers  and  parents ; 
and  (6)  persisted  in  learning  things  which  were  distasteful 
to  those  in  authority  over  you. 

6.  Try  to  find  out  whether  the  distinguished  men  and 
women  you  know  had  the  reputation  of  being  docile  as 
ohildren.  Or  were  they  rebellious,  as  a  rule,  toward  the 
conventions  in  force  about  them  ? 

7.  In  many  schoolrooms,  and  in  many  homes  also,  one 
may  frequently  hear  complaints  like  the  following  :  "  Why 
don't  you  sit  still,  as  I  told  you  to  do?"  "Why  do  you 
communicate  when  I  told  you  to  attend  to  your  own 
affairs?"  "  Why  don't  you  study  your  lessons,  as  I  told 
you  to  do  ?"  and  so  on  ad  libitum.  Take  up  each  of  these 
complaints,  and  others  like  them,  and  show  why  the  tj'^pical 
child  is  not  docile  in  respect  to  the  matter  urged  upon  him. 

8.  In  what  proportion  of  the  homes  you  know  intimately 
do  the  children  readily  accept  the  view  of  the  parent  in 
respect  to  (a)  "manners"  in  the  home  and  outside;  (by 
the  choice  of  companions ;  (c)  indulgence  in  sweetmeats, 
etc.;  (d)  application  to  studies;  (e)  refraining  from  cer- 
taiu  plays  an<l  games,  as  swimming,  skating,  and  the  like  ? 
Describe  in  detaU  the  life  in  a  home  where  the  children  are 
docile  in  the  ways  indicated. 

9.  Have  you  known  of  boys  from  fourteen  to  twenty  who 
have  "  run  away  from  home  "  ?  If  so,  give  in  detail  the  causes 

the  estrangement  of  the  boy  and  his  parents, 
era  and  their  adolescent  sons  usually  on 


_t.;.v  1.1  A. 
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good  terms  with  one  another?  Are  mothera  and  their  ado- 
lescent dftugbtera  usually  contidential  friends  ?  Work  outui 
detail  the  social  principles  involved  in  these  questions. 

11.  Do  parents  in  rural  districts  get  on  more  happily  or 
less  happily  with  their  adolescent  sona  and  daughters  than 
parents  in  the  city?  M'hy? 

12.  Descrilte  the  appearance,  actsons,  ^>eech,  and  so  on 
of  a  child  conforming  to  some  convention  which  he  resents, 
but  which  is  forced  on  him.  Do  girls  accept  the  inevitable 
in  this  respect  with  less  diflicalty  than  boys  'f 

13.  Make  out  a  liat  of  familiar  conventioDs  which  you 
have  heanl  Iwys  of  ten  ridicule  ?  t>o  girU  ridicule  the  same 
things  ?  What  do  boys  of  eightecoi  ridicule  ?  Girls  of  eight- 
een ?  What  is  tlic  method  of  ridiculing  a  oonvention  at  the 
age  of  ten  ?  of  fifteen  ?  of  twenty  ? 

14.  Do  high-school  studoits  conform  more  easily  than 
eoUege  students  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  their  t^^achers  ? 
I>c>  students  in  both  sorts  of  institutions  often  feel  that  the 
feusulty  ia  onieaacmable  in  hs  demands?  Why  do  stodents 
so  often  think  they  should  he  granted  va/cfn  liberties  than 
are  usually  allowed  them  ? 

16.  At  what  age  do  students  most  readilT  look  npoa 
their  instructors  as  Bodflls  to  be  ennlated  in  all  ways?  Is 
there  a  differesiee  beiaiMa  bojv  and  gnls  in  Uus  respect? 
Is  H  tbe  same  in  the  city  as  in  the  ooantiyT 

16.  Is  there  anythiBg  tM^t  in  tbe  kindergarten  toward 
vUdi  tbe  typical  <tlukl  of  fire  is  natorally  in  a  doeUe,  nwim 
ihUiTe  attitode  ?  Wookl  he  of  kis  own  accord  ask  the  Irii^ 
diMgnitntt  to  fench  him  any  of  the  things  in  her ; 
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18.  Is  the  attitude  of  the  high-school  student  toward  his 
work  more  cordial  or  less  cordial  than  that  of  the  element- 
aiy-achool  pupil  toward  his  tasks  ?  How  is  it  in  the  college? 
Are  graduate  students  in  a  more  assimilative  frame  of  mind 
than  nndergrailuates  ?  Why  ? 

19.  To  what  extent  in  your  life  at  the  present  time  do 
you  imitate  the  people  about  you?  Do  you  consciously 
imitate  any  one ?  Why? 

20.  Looking  over  your  deTelopmeutal  career,  what  seems 
to  you  to  hare  been  the  period  when  you  learned  most 
readily  by  imitation  ?  What  did  you  learn  moat  freely  in 
this  way? 

21.  Could  you  tell  what  proportion  of  your  present  views 
and  attitudes  ai'e  the  result  of  direct  imitation  ?  How  did 
you  acquire  views  and  attitudes  not  learned  imitatively? 

22.  Have  you  been  a  member  of  a  dramatic  club  ?  If  so, 
say  whether  you  gained  much  of  positive  value  therefrom, 
and  why. 

23.  Make  out  a  list  of  the  more  important  dramatizations 
in  which  you  engaged  at  one  period  or  another  in  your 
developmental  career.  Describe  in  some  detail  what  juflu- 
enoe  these  experiences  exerted  upon  your  intellectual  and 
emotional  development. 

24.  What  types  in  any  community  do  children  of  differ- 
ent ages  frequently  impersonate,  —  teachers,  ministers, 
policemen,  railway  engineers,  robbers,  and  the  like  ?  Doea 
it  make  a  difference  whether  the  cHldrcD  live  in  the  city  or 
in  the  country?  Why? 

25.  Is  the  following  instance  at  all  typical  ?  What  prin- 
ciple is  involved  ? 

A  boy  Rged  ei^ht  was  told  sereral  times  by  hta  teacher  iliat  it  was 
the  proper  thing  for  him  to  lift  bis  hat  when  he  met  her  on  the  street. 
8be  had  also  pven  little  morning  talka  on  street  mauners.  Duo  day 
u  she  WAS  walking  down  the  street  he  siw  her  coming,  and  rntlier 
than  not  do  as  she  wished,  be  baniedly  took  off  his  hat  and  sat  on  it. 
en  she  came,  he  bad  no  hat  oo,  and  bo  did  not  oeed  to  perform 
et. 
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26.  The  foUowing  questioas  are  asked  by  a  school  su* 

perintendent.    Give  your  v-iew  in  re3jx)nse  to  them  :  — 

(a)  la  it  not  a  good  plan  simply  to  start  ctiitdreD  on  any  and  all  new 
aotirities,  and  then  let  them  learn  by  harti  knocks  the  perfected  exe- 
cution thflntuf,  when  they  can  appreciate  its  value  ?  (/j)  Are  not  oar 
educational  methods  at  fault  if  the  docile  attitude  in  which  the  child 
cnton  the  kindergarten  ii  abandoned  ax  he  goes  on  ? 

27.  What  attitude  does  the  typical  child  take  toward  the 
foUowiug  conreutions :  (a)  "  Dressing  up  "  on  Sunday ; 
(by  refraining  from  games  on  tlie  Sabbath ;  (c)  Dressing 
in  mourning  for  the  loss  of  a  relative? 

28.  **  Many  of  the  oonventioaa  of  modern  society  stunC 
the  real  growth  of  childi-en."  Do  you  agree  with  this  state- 
ment ?  Discu&s  the  matter  in  detail. 

29.  Name  a  ntmiber  of  conventions  of  high-school  and 
college  life  which  tend  to  preserve  docility  in  pupils,  and 
say  why  they  have  this  effect. 

30.  Reply  to  this  queatioUf  giving  reasons  for  your  an- 
swer :  — 

Does  not  the  wise  parent  or  teacher  always  make  certain  that  the 
joutli  sees  the  ultimate  end  or  goal  toward  which  his  conduct  ia  lead- 
ing ? 

SI.  Present  yonr  Tiev  of  the  problem  indicated  in  the 
following  question :  — 

Is  convention  n  good  thing  when  it  is  mere  make  believe  ?  Is  it  not 
better  for  children  to  be  spontaneous  and  natural  in  childhood,  for 
then  will  they  not  lie  more  apt  to  be  the  same  in  adult  life  ? 

32.  Are  mothers  liable  to  overdo  the  matter  of  urging 
conventions  on  their  boys?  Ask  a  frank  parent  the  follow- 
ing questions,  and  report  his  response.  Then  give  the  result 
of  your  observations,  and  present  yonr  theories  on  the  gen* 
eral  question  at  issue :  — - 

Do  you  think  if  a  young  boy  uses  his  kuife  at  the  table  while  other 
members  of  the  family  uae  their  forkn,  be  wilt  continue  all  his  days 
to  uRe  his  knife  uuleiis  he  is  iustrticted  to  the  oontrary  7  Will  he  not 
cbaoge  in  time  without  the  customary  heroic  eiforts  of  the  mother  to 
reform  him  ? 


SS.  Ask  these  questions  of  a  frank  teacher,  and  report 

his  response.  Then  give  the  rtisiilta  of  your  own  observar 

tions^  and  present  yonr  theories  on  the  general  question  at 

issue :  — 

Li  it  not  many  times  the  teacher's  fault  that  cbildren  are  not  more 
docile  toward  the  work  of  the  achool  ?  Tnie,  obiMreii  often  like  to 
play  trnant;  but  i.in't  it  possible  to  keep  them  interested  by  intrcH 
ditcing  manaal  training'  and  athletics  ? 

34.  Is  the  situation  presented  in  the  following  testimony 
met  with  frequently  in  high-school  or  college  classrooms? 

la  the  boy  in  college  who  attenda  simply  Co  please  his  jj&rents,  neces- 
sarily hostile  to  all  that  goes  on  ia  the  classroom  ?  I  know  several 
coses  of  boys  who  try  ofteo  to  appear  indifferent,  because  they  think 
that  in  so  doing  they  will  not  be  thought  to  be  "  sissies  "  or  "  griuds," 
but  good  fellows.  Yet,  given  a  anbject  which  is  not  above  thtir  heads, 
they  will  oertaiiily  nut  h«  huaiile. 

35.  Is  the  premise  on  wliich  the  following  question  is 
based  a  sound  one?  If  so,  explain  the  phenomenon  de- 
scribed :  — 

If  obildren  ars  reluctant  to  adopt  the  coUTenlious  of  aoatety^  why 
do  we  see,  as  we  do,  the  little  boy  who  has  just  learned  the  art  of 
doffing  his  cap  eager  to  do  it  upon  every  possible  oi^casiun  ? 

86.  Can  one  teach  a  child  that  he  should  be  agreeable  to 
one  whom  he  detests,  and  at  the  same  time  make  him  feel 
that  he  is  not  playing  a  "  sneaky  game  "  ? 

37.  What  effect  would  it  have  on  the  child's  social  de- 
velopment if  he  were  allowed  to  observe  only  the  conven- 
tions which  suited  his  fancy  at  any  time?  Have  you  known 
persons  who  have  haii  this  experience  ?  If  so,  describe  their 
social  attitudes  in  maturity. 

38.  Does  the  typical  child  derive  more  pleasure  from 
giving  information  than  from  receiving  it?  Is  the  same 
true  with  boys  as  with  girls?  What  is  tlie  evidence  bear- 
ing on  this  point?  Do  children  differ  in  this  regard?  Be 
specific  in  your  response. 

39.  Can  a  child  of  eight,  say,  be  made  to  understand 

ahould  be  held  for  clear,  accurate  work  in  all  he 
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does,  and  not  allowed  to  be  inaccurate  and  superficial? 
How  is  it  with  a  child  of  twelve  ?  of  eighteen  ? 

40.  Discuss  the  following :  — 

If  it  the  result  of  Ikck  of  tmining  in  Roeiftl  conventioiu  that  soma  | 
persons  find  it  T«ry  diffioalt  to  appear  friendly  wbeo  tbej  do  nut  feel 
tbatw»j7 

41.  Are  college  students  more  ready  than  kindergarten  | 
children  to  master  completely  the  technic  of  any  new  art 
before  they  begin  to  practice  it  ? 

42.  Under  what  conditions  will  the  typical  child  willingly 
apply  himself  to  the  mastery  of  the  technic  of  instrumental 
music  ?  of  written  language  ?  Should  he  be  allowed  to  exe- ' 
cute  in  either  of  these  ways  before  he  has  gained  some 
facility  in  the  use  of  the  correct  technic  ?  Apply  the  prin- 
ciples to  other  arts  tlie  child  must  leai*n. 


Vn.  RESENTMENT 

1.  According  to  your  observations,  which  children  from 
two  to  five  years  of  age  find  it  hardest  to  adjust  themselves 
to  the  order  of  things  about  them,  —  those  in  the  homes  of 
the  rich  or  those  in  the  homes  of  the  poor?  Why  ? 

2.  Observe  young  children  in  a  home  where  both  the 
father  and  the  motlier  are  hard-working  in  the  effort  to 
earn  daily  bread.  Are  these  children  iu  conflict  with  their 
parents  and  others  much  of  the  time  ?  Why  ? 

B.  Is  it  a  disadvantage  in  the  training  of  a  child  that  his 
parents  must  work  for  their  living,  provided  they  are  tem- 
perate, and  not  overpowered  by  their  labor  ?  Discuss  the 
matter  in  detail. 

4.  Do  you  ever  in  your  present  reactions  upon  the  world 
feel  resentment  toward  tJiing&  f  Or  when  matters  do  not 
go  right,  is  there  always  somei  person  who  is  at  fault,  as  it 
seems  to  you  ? 

6.  Describe  cases  of  intense  anger  you  have  observed 
in  (a)  a  child  one  year  old^TJ^^boy  five  years  of  age;, 


(c)  a  g:irl  of  the  same  age ;  {d')  a  boy  of  eighteen  and  a 
girl  of  the  sanae  age ;  (e}  a  uiature  mau  aud  woinau. 

6.  Do  you  ever,  at  your  present  stage  of  development,  be- 
come ODgry  at  a  person  who  has  not  intentionally  done  you 
harm,  or  who  has  act  willfully  neglected  to  do  his  dnty  by  you  ? 

7.  Una  your  view  of  what  ought  to  he  resented  in  the 
people  with  whom  you  have  relations  changed  as  you  have 
developed.  Be  specific  and  detailed  in  your  answer. 

8.  Have  you  observed  that  people  who  never  get  angry 
at  others  are  imposed  upon  by  their  fellows?  Are  irascible 
persons  ^gressed  upon  less  than  docile  persona  ?  How  is  it 
with  children  of  difEereut  ages? 

9.  In  the  groups  of  which  you  are  a  member,  are  there 
certain  persons  who  '*  cannot  bear  to  be  in  one  another's 
presence"?  Why?  Does  it  weaken  or  strengthen  their 
antipathy  to  be  thrown  together  frequently  ?  Is  it  the  same 
way  in  childhood  and  youth  ? 

10.  Describe  a  case  of  revenge  in  childhood  which  you 
have  observed.  What  were  the  ages  of  the  children  con- 
cerned ?  How  Jong  an  interval  was  thei-e  between  the  injury 
done  and  the  revengeful  deed  ? 

11.  Describe  any  case  of  long  enduring  anger  against 
a  playfellow  which  you  have  observed  in  childhood.  What 
occasioned  the  anger?  How  did  the  injured  child  numifest 
his  feeling  ?  Describe  such  a  case  in  youth ;  in  maturity. 
How  were  these  cases  distinguished  one  from  another  ? 

12.  Can  you  tell  when  a  person  is  angry  as  contrasted 
with  indi^piant  ?  How  ? 

18.  Describe  the  case  of  indignation  which  you  have 
observed  earliest  in  childhood  or  youth.  What  oc<sisioned 
this  attitude  ?  How  was  it  expressed  ? 

14.  Tn  your  own  resentful  attitudes  at  your  present  stago 
of  development,  which  state  of  mind  is  pre<lominant,  anger 
or  indignation?  What  situations  now  most  easily  and  fre- 
quently arouse  resentful  attitudes  in  you  ?  Do  you  differ  in 
respect  from  your  associates  whom  you  know  best  ? 
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15.  Describe  concrete  cases  of  jealoti^  yon  have  observed 
iu  chilttliood,  and  aa;  what  occaAioued  them.  Describe  such 
caseti  in  youth;  in  mattirity.  What  are  the  essential  dlfiEei^ 
encea  in  these  oases  ? 

16.  Mention  in  ciet^l  an  instance  yon  have  observed 
wherein  jealousy  proved  to  be  of  service  to  the  one  who 
expressed  it.  Why?  Mention  an  instance  wherein  it  proved 
to  be  a  disadvantage.  Why?  On  the  whole,  is  the  emotion 
of  service  in  human  life  ? 

17.  Is  jealousy  predominantly  a  masculine  or  a  feininine 
trait  in  childhood  ?  in  youth  ?  in  maturi^  ? 

18.  In  the  community  you  know  best,  what  are  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  jealousy  among  the  people  ?    What  classes'^ 
of  persons  in  the  said  community  are  most  jealoos  of  one 
another?  Why? 

19.  Does  jealousy  prevail  more  generally  In  the  city  than 
in  the  uountry  ?  Why  ?  Does  it  play  a  laqjer  part  in  a 
graded  city  school  than  in  an  ungraded  rural  school  ? 
Why? 

20.  Is  jealousy  wtore  active  among  the  brighter  pupils  of 
a  school  than  among  tbe  duller  ones?  Among  tho>se  who 
are  phvsically  strong  than  among  those  who  are  physically 
weak?' 

Si.  Do  the  poor  people  you  know  assume  a  hostOe  atti- 
tude toward  those  who  have  more  of  this  world's  goods  than 
themselves  ?  Do  those  who  have  bnt  little  schooling  ridi- 
cule those  who  are  educated  ?  Be  specific  in  your  discus 
skm. 

22.  Have  you  heard  rongfa  persons  make  fun  of  those 
who  have  the  reputation  of  b»ng  **  refined  "  in  speech  or 
manner  ?  If  so,  what  was  the  motive  behind  their  at^aon  ? 

23.  Have  you  known  of  diildren  who  inflicted  pain  npon 
themselves  in  order  to  make  a  parent  or  teacher  or  ol 
person  suffer?  If  so,  describe  the  case  in  detail,  and 
whether  it  is  at  all  typical?  Have  you  known  grown  ] 
to  do  anything  of  thb  sort  ? 


24.  Observe  a  child  reared  apart  from  other  children, 
and  under  conditions  where  he  is  given  practically  every- 
thing he  desires.  Does  he  manifest  the  jealous  attitude?  If 
80,  under  what  circumstances  V  Will  jealousy  fail  to  appear 
unless  the  child  is  in  competition  with  other  childieu  ? 

25.  Have  you  known  of  any  instance  in  which  jealousy 
apparently  failed  to  appear  until  the  adolescent  period  waa 
reached?  Describe  in  detail  what  circnmstanees  seemed 
first  to  call  it  forth. 

26.  What  influence,  if  any,  docs  school  education  have 
on  the  attitude  of  jealousy?  Present  some  very  definite 
concrete  evidence  illuatratlug  the  principle  in  i^uestioa 
here. 

27.  To  what  extent  ia  an  adult's  "  temperament"  due  to 
repressiou  or  reaily  expression  of  angry  states  during  his 
developing  years? 

28.  Do  parents  and  teachers  as  a  rule  bestow  favors  on 
a  child  as  liberally  when  he  is  "  good"  as  when  he  assumes 
an  angry  or  belligerent  or  bullying  attitude?  Mention 
definite  concrete  details  in  support  of  your  view.  What 
inferences  of  social  significance  can  be  drawn  from  your 
answer  to  the  above  question? 

29.  Are  bright,  active  individuals  more  likely  than  those 
of  a  duller  nature  to  be  in  conflict  much  of  the  time  with 
the  people  with  whom  they  have  vital  relations?  Why? 

30.  Would  you  prophesy  a  happy  or  an  unhappy  future 
for  a  boy  of  seven  who  is  distinguished  because  of  his  tend- 
ency to  resent  any  trespassing  upon  what  he  fancies  are  his 
rights?  Contrast  with  this  type  the  one  that  rarely  offers 
opposition  to  the  aggression  of  playmates  or  others,  in  dis- 
cussing these  raises,  take  into  account  the  relative  success  in 
life  of  adults  of  these  different  tj'^ies. 

31.  If  a  child  should  always  express  his  anger  "on  the 
spot,"  would  he  develop  attitudes  of  hatred  and  revenge  ? 
Why? 

82.  "  The  expression  of  anger  in  childhood  is  esseutial 
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to  the  best  physical  dt'velopment  of  the  indi\'iduaL*'  Dia 
cuss   this   proposition,  consulting  with  a  phyaiiiian  or  an' 
intelligent  parent,  if  you  are  not  yourself  an  authority  in 
reapeot  to  this  matter. 

33.  The  following  teetimony  is  given  by  an  observant 
mother.  Is  the  oaso  dtiscribed  a  typical  ono  ?  Discuss  it  in 
all  its  l>earinga  :  — 

My  dauglitcr  at  the  age  of  four  years  bad  a  habit  when  angry  at ' 
shutting  bursulf  up  iu  a  vacant  room,  tbowing  herself  on  the  floor,  and 
kicking  aud  surcaiuiug  aa  aveat  to  her  oreruhargeU  ftielingi.  What  in 
ber  aroiued  the  desiro  to  be  alone  on  these  occasions  ? 

34.  Comment  on  the  following  observatioxi  of  a  Bta- 
dent: — 

Do  the  following  remarks  by  students  illustrate  the  attitude  of  jeal- j 
onsf  ?  ''That  follow  is  a  shark,  but  be  is  awfully  queer "  ;  "Shei 
pretty,  but  she  has  no  brains."  1  have  heard  many  such  r«niarks  dufwj 

ing  ray  stay  in .  One  fellow  said  recently  he  was  thankful  be  wall 

just  a  common  *'  bonehead."  Are  these  [tarsoos  nut  magnifying  iniper* 
fections  in  their  associates,  in  order  to  give  vout  to  the  feeling  of 
jealousy  7 

35.  Get  all  the  accurate  information  you  can  regarding 
the  attitudes  which  twina  assume  toward  each  other.  Do 
they  resent  the  aggressions  of  one  another?  Do  they,  if  the 
occasion  arises,  niauifest  jealousy  of  one  auotlier?  If  jou 
6nd  twins  an  exception  to  the  i-ule  in  regard  to  these  niat- 
terSf  what  explanation  can  you  offer  therefor? 

86.  What  ordinarily  is  the  true  attitude  of  a  child  of 
five  when  he  says  to  a  playmate,  •"  I  hate  you."  How  is  it 
with  a  boy  of  ten  ?  with  a  girl  of  this  age?  with  a  youth  of 
either  sex  at  eighteen  ? 

37.  Does  jealousy  exist  among  distinguished  teachers? 
lawyers?  ministers?  between  great  universities?  small  col- 
leges appealing  to  the  same  clientele?  state  normal  schooltj 
in  any  one  state  ?  churches  in  any  small  city  ?  Why, 
each  ease? 

38.  It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  President  Liiicol] 
bore  DO  resentment  toward  hid  enemies,  pei-soual  or  {>olitica]f1 
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but  bestowed  favors  on  thcra  a&  liberally  as  on  his  friends. 
On  tlie  other  hand,  some  reformers  apparently  show  in- 
tense resentment  toward  those  who  oppose  their  policies,  or 
who  do  not  realize  their  ideals  of  civic  virtue.  Try  (1)  to 
aocount  for  the  differences  between  these  men  ;  (2)  to  de- 
termine which  attitude  proved  to  be  most  effective  in  "  get- 
ting tliiugs  done  *'  readily  and  effectively. 

VUL  AGGRESSION 

1.  Are  girls  of  three  normally  as  combative  as  boys  o£ 
this  age  ?  In  groups  of  young  boys  and  girls,  who  are  the 
aggressors,  the  former  or  the  latter  ?  How  ia  it  at  the  age 
of  ten? 

2.  Among  the  boys  in  a  city  puhlio  school,  do  those  from 
the  avenues  and  the  boulevards  aggress  upon  those  from  the 
alleys  ?  Or  is  it  the  other  way  around  ? 

3.  Do  the  German  boys  as  a  class  encroach  upon  the 
others?  How  is  itmth  the  Irish  boys?  the  American  boys? 
the  Scandinavian  boys? 

4.  Do  the  same  tendencies  prevail  among  the  girU  as 
among  the  boys  ? 

5.  In  the  rural  school,  do  the  sons  of  well-to-do  farmers 
"  lord  it  over  "  the  sons  of  day  laborers  ?  Or  is  it  the  other 
way  around  ?  How  ig  it  among  the  girls  ? 

6-  What  situations  will  lead  to  a  fight  among  the  boys 
in  a  city  public  school  ?  in  a  rural  school  ?  Describe  group 
fights  you  have  observed,  pointing  out  the  causes  as  fully 
as  possible. 

7.  Do  the  boys  who  secure  tlie  highest  marks  in  school 
have  the  reputation  of  Ijeiug  the  aggressors  in  the  group  ? 
Or  do  the  dullards  carry  off  the  honors  in  this  respect? 
Ask  this  question  of  (a)  a  principal  of  a  high  school ;  (i) 
a  principal  of  an  elementary  school. 

8.  In  a  gi-oup  of  boys  of  any  age,  are  the  physically 
strongest  members  the  most  aggressive  ?  Have  you  known 
unusually  capable  hoys  iu  a  musrtdar  sense  to  be  noted  for 
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their  peace-loriag  disposition?  Does  the  qaestion  of  age, 
nationality,  economic  status,  or  locality  of  residence  play  a 
prominent  part  In  reference  to  this  matter? 

9-  How  early  have  you  observed  that  a  gronp  of  boys 
will  as  a  group  endeavor  to  prevent  conflicts  among  their 
members,  or  settle  them  without  physical  encounter  when 
they  arise  ?  Does  this  tendency  develop  earlier  lunoiig  city 
than  among  country  boys  ?  At  what  age  does  it  manifest 
ibielf  among  girls  ? 

10.  Do  the  boys  on  the  boulevards  fight  less  or  more 
than  the  boys  in  tlic  slums?  Why?  Try  to  get  first-hand 
evidence  on  this  matter. 

11.  Wl»at  is  the  social  fiignilicance  of  theterm"a  bowery 
tough'*?  Are  boys  born  '"tough,"  or  are  they  made  so? 
Discuss  the  subject  in  view  of  definite,  concrete  types  you 
have  known  intimately. 

12.  Describe  in  detail  a  case  you  have  observed  of  group 
settlement  of  troubles  existing  between  two  or  mnro  of  its 
members.  Say  whether  the  group,  or  the  coatestauts  tliem- 
aelves,  took  the  initiative  in  this  proceeding,  and  whether 
the  latter  readily  accepter!  the  decision  of  the  group.  Tell 
just  how  the  group  went  about  it  to  determine  who  was 
in  the  right  in  the  contest. 

13.  Ask  the  parents  of  a  family  of  boys  from  five  to 
fifteen  years  of  age  whether  they  have  to  take  precautions 
to  avoid  "scrapping"  between  them,  fmd  out  precisely 
and  in  detail  wliat  the  parents  do,  and  what  suocefis  they 
have,  in  their  own  estimation. 

14.  Listen  for  an  hour  to  the  talk  of  a  group  of  boys  of 
any  age,  who  are  not  engaged  in  some  interesting  activity 
demanding  their  full  attention,  and  note  what  pi'oportion 
of  what  they  say  relates  to  combat  of  some  kind,  either 
between  themselves  and  their  rivals,  or  between  otlirrs 
wliom  they  know  at  school  or  elsewhere.  Mention  the  situ- 
ations they  depict,  the  attitudes  they  assume,  the  tenus 
they  use,  and  the  like. 


15.  Jn  the  sumc  way  lisfcen  to  the  talk  of  a  ^oup  of  girls, 
and  note  in  dotnil  how  it  differs  from  that  of  the  boys. 

16.  Just  what  is  the  social  significance  and  the  social 
effect  of  "' holding  a  grudge "  against  a  rival  or  an  associ- 
ate? Do  the  children  of  certain  nationalities  more  than 
others  incline  to  hold  grudges?  if  so,  give  the  evidence  in 
support  of  your  answer.  Is  this  tendency  more  marked  in 
the  city  than  in  the  country  ? 

17.  Write  out  a  list  of  the  methods  which  a  boy  of  the 
age  of  five  whom  yon  know  well  employs  to  tease  (a)  his 
parents ;  (6)  hia  brothers ;  (c)  his  sisters ;  (rf)  his  play- 
mates ;  (e)  bis  pets. 

18.  Write  out  a  similar  list  for  a  girl  of  the  age  of  five. 

19.  Indicate  the  favorite  ways  for  tormenting  teachers 
in  (a)  rnrul  schools;  (6)  city  grmled  schools;  (c)  city 
high  schools ;  (rf)  small  colleges ;  (e)  universities. 

20.  Do  children  ordinarily  take  pleasure  in  teasing  a 
cripple?  Does  it  make  a  difference  what  the  particular 
character  of  the  disability  is,  or  whether  the  children  live 
in  the  city  or  the  country,  in  the  slums  or  ou  the  boule- 
vards? Be  apeciHc  in  your  discussion. 

21.  Study  the  cartoons  in  any  daily  newspaper  with 
strong  partisan  affiliations.  Does  the  artist  pursue  the  same 
method  in  principle  of  plaguing  his  victims  as  does  the  boy 
of  ten  who  teases  a  fellow  by  magnifying  and  ridiculing  his 
peculiarities  ?  May  any  inference  be  drawn  here  regarding 
group  reaxrtdon  upon  individual  variations  from  the  type  ? 

22.  Describe  an  adult  you  know  well  who  is  a  "  great 
teaser."  What  are  his  methods  of  teasing?  Whom  does  he 
tease?  Why  docs  he  do  it?  How  do  people  react  to  his 
teasing?  Why? 

23.  In  a  high  school,  are  the  most  aggressive  students 
the  most  or  the  leaat  popular  with  their  fellows  ?  with  their 
teachers?  Why? 

24.  Explain  why  in  a  college  community  students  resent 
tlie  attempts  of  those  of  their  fellows  who  try  to  get  a 
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"  stand  in  "  with  an  instructor.    How  do  they  show  their 
resentment  ? 

25.  What  is  the  real  attitude  of  a  college  student  who  at 
roll-call  in  bU  classes  answers  **  here  "  for  an  absent  class- 
mate ?  What  is  the  attitude  of  one  who  trios  "  to  get  even  " 
with  an  instructor  wlu>  ha^  given  him  a  low  mark  which  he 
deserved? 

26.  Is  the  following  a  tj'pical  case?  Oisouss  the  prin- 
ciple involved :  — 

I  receatty  observed  a  groap  of  small  boys  preparing  to  snowball 
some  little  girls.  Tbey  seemed  to  ignore  those  girls  who  sbowed  tbey 
were  uot  afraid,  but  they  took  delight  in  chasing  those  who  ran  away. 

27.  Discuss  the  following  questions  proposed  hy  a  schocJ. 
principal :  — 

(a)  Do  not  boys  when  they  have  been  whipped  in  a  fight  by  a 
rival  often  ft-el  relieved  if  they  Id  turn  can  vbip  some  other 
boy,  whether  he  has  done  them  an  injury  or  not  ? 

(b)  Do  boys  who  fanve  been  punished  in  school  for  Boroe  ini»> 
demeanor  feel  it  for  any  length  of  time? 

28.  Do  college  students  as  a  body  resent  the  efforts  of 
one  of  their  number  to  excel  in  athletics  ?  in  debate  ?  in  the 
regular  stmliea  ?  in  social  activities  ?  How  is  it  with  high- 
school  students? 

29.  Describe  an  organization  for  self-government  formed 
spontaneously  by  boys  or  girls  of  any  age.  What  led  to 
such  an  organization?  How  long  did  it  last?  Was  it  effect- 
ive ?  S.ay  just  why  in  any  case. 

30.  Do  girls  form  self-government  associations  of  any 
sort  more  readily  than  boys  ?  Or  is  it  the  other  way  around  ? 
Give  i-easons,  whatever  your  answer  may  be. 

31.  Do  ten-year-old  boys  prefer  to  govern  themselves 
rather  than  to  be  governed  by  a  parent  or  a  principal  or 
a  faculty?  What  is  the  evidence,  ^ro  or  con?  How^  is  it 
with  girls  of  this  age  ?  with  boys  of  eighteen  ?  with  girls  of 
the  latter  age  ? 

32.  Do  ten-year-old  children,  in  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes among  themselves,  more  readily  abide  by  the  deci- 
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8ion8  of  a  teacher  than  of  a  parent  ?  ^\Tiy  ?  Will  they 
more  readily  accept  the  verdict  of  the  Waclier  thuu  of  an 
oI(l«r  playmate  7  Why?  Does  the  situation  clianga  as  the 
children  develop  ? 

33.  Is  the  following  a  typical  case? 

I  have  a  littlfj  niece  aged  three,  wlio  takes  delight  in  alapping  and 
piiivbtDg  a  quiet,  inoffensive  neigbbor  child  of  about  the  game  age. 
She  se«ma  to  do  Una  especially  wben  she  ia  tired  or  sleepy,  or  when 
she  ha;i  beeu  puuislied  herself. 

34.  Is  the  following  a  typical  case? 

A  boy  of  mine  of  three  yean  of  age  alvrnys  rashes  nt  his  little  sistAr 
to  scratcb  her  face  if  shu  in  any  manner  acts  cuutrary  tu  hiH  deairua  ; 
but  she  doos  not  retaliate,  nor  does  she  seem  to  desire  to  do  so. 
lostoad,  abo  simply  goes  to  her  mother  for  comfort. 

85.  DiacusB  the  following :  — 

Is  it  not  true  that  wcll-bruught-up  childreu  who  adopt  the  langfuage 
of  the  slumii  do  it  because  of  tbcir  igiioraucc  of  it.4  meaning,  instead  of 
becauae  tbey  possess  a  natural  inclinattuti  to  tiao  such  speech  ? 

36.  Describe  instances  illustrating  the  capacity  of  women 
to  cooperate  with  one  another  on  a  large  scale  in  the  attain- 
ment of  («)  economic  ends  ;  (i)  social  ends  ;  (f)  philan- 
thropic ends  ;  (d^  educational  ends  ;   (f )  hygienic  ends. 

37.  Show,  if  you  can,  that  eoilperative  activity  among 
women  is  developing  rapidly  in  modem  society,  especially 
in  America. 

38.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  development  of  self- 
government  in  group  activity,  discuss  the  tendency  in  college 
life  for  the  Freshman  class  to  seek  the  advice  and  accept 
the  arbitration  of  the  Junior  class  in  their  difHcidties,  and 
similarly  with  the  Sophomore  class  and  the  Seniors. 

39.  Newsl»ys  and  bootblacks  are  notoriously  combative 
and  aggressive.  Is  it  that  only  boys  with  these  tendencies 
engage  in  these  undertakings?  or  is  it  that  their  work 
develops  these  traits  ?  Discuss  the  matter  in  detail. 

40.  Describe  cooperative  societies  you  have  known 
among  newsboys  and  bootblacks.  Can  boys  of  this  charac- 
ter conduct  self-government  clubs?    Give  concrete  details. 
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Based  on  Chapters  X—XVII  iTiclusive. 

X.   FROM   A   NATIONAL  STANDPOINT 

1.  Which  of  the  people  frnm  the  Old  World  who  oome 
to  lire  among  us  are  the  ni08t  ready  in  adapting  themselves 
effectively  to  the  couditions  here?  Which  of  these  people 
are  the  least  adaptable  ?  Why  ?  Huw  do  they  manifest  their 
lack  of  adaptability  ? 

2.  Are  the  Italian  children  in  the  public  schools  of  a  city 
like  New  York  or  Chicago  as  plastic  as  the  German  or  Irish 
or  Euglish  or  Scandinavian  children? 

3.  Are  tlie  children  of  foreign-bom  parents  more  ready 
or  less  ready  than  **  Yankee"  children  in  taking  advantage 
of  new  couditions  to  promote  their  interests  ?  Give  specific 
examples  to  illustrate  your  answer. 

4.  Are  the  jx^ple  who  live  in  rural  regions  more  plastic 
or  less  plastic;  than  those  born  and  reared  in  the  city?  Wliafc 
is  the  evidence  upon  which  your  answer  is  based  ? 

5.  Show  which  among  the  great  nations  of  the  Old  World 
is  the  mope  progres^i  i/e,  and  the  probable  i-eason  therefor. 
Give  evidence  indicating  that  the  United  States  is  or  is  not 
leading  the  nations  of  the  world  in  sound  progress. 

6.  Show  in  a  concrete  way  the  difference  between  a  plas- 
tic, fulaptablc  people,  and  one  that  is  simply  mobile  or 
volatile. 

7.  Do  you  know  of  any  section  in  our  country  where 
prngress  appears  to  have  been  arrested  ?  If  so»  describe  the 
life  of  the  people  in  sueh  sectiuus,  and  indicate  what  has 
led  to  such  arrest. 

8.  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  tendency  among  nations, 
—  to  he  too  conservative  or  too  changeable  ?  Present  con- 


crets  evidence  in  support  of  your  view.  What  is  the  tend- 
ency with  respect  tM  individuali^  ?  Does  an  individual 
exhibit  different  tendeneie»  at  different  periods  in  his  life? 

9.  How  do  the  people  of  means  whom  you  know  upend 
their  leisure  time  ?  Compare  the  dwellers  in  the  eity,  in  the 
town,  and  in  the  country  iu  this  regard.  Is  the  pursuit  of 
intellectual,  aisthctic,  :md  kindred  interests  increasing  or 
declining  in  the  community  in  which  jou  were  reai-ed  ?  How 
can  you  tell  ? 

10.  How  do  the  adults  in  the  communities  you  know 
best  spend  their  leisure  time?  Do  they  have  a  fondness  for 
reading?  If  so,  what  are  they  most  interested  in?  Give 
concrete,  first-hand  evidence  in  answer  to  these  questions. 
Then  say  whether  tlie  interests  of  the  grown  people  in  these 
commnnities  are  upbuilding  or  otherwise.  What  inflncnco 
do  the  schools  in  these  places  exert  upon  the  aspirations, 
amusements,  and  dominant  interests  of  the  people  ? 

11.  Is  it  of  advantage  iu  the  development  of  uur  nation 
that  it  is  the  Mecca  of  all  the  ill-atljuAted  people  in  the 
countries  of  the  Old  World  ?  Is  it  of  disadvantage  to  us 
tbat  the  people  who  come  to  us  are,  as  a  rule,  poverty- 
stricken  ? 

12.  Are  the  following  statements  applicaLlo  to  the  boya 
in  the  communities  you  know  best  ?  If  so,  what  is  the  rea- 
son they  do  not  possess  lively  interests  in  art,  literature, 
and  music  ? 

In  the  towns  anil  villages  of  our  cnuntry,  boys  from  the  agt  of 
twelve  nr  thirtceu  to  matttrity  speud  their  leisare  tim«  largely  oa  the 
street,  or  at  the  railway  station,  or  about  the  Hverr  stable.  They  have 
littlo  or  no  iuterest  in  the  pnblic  Hbrary  or  the  Stinday  school,  or  an 
art  exhibition,  nnd  the  Uke. 

13.  Are  the  interests  of  city  boys  from  the  age  of  twelve 
or  thii'tecn  to  maturity  different  from  those  of  boys  in  small 
villages  or  iu  the  country  ?  If  so,  point  out  the  different*"-!, 
and  express  your  opinion  as  to  whether  the  present  tr  ;;  I 
of  life  among  the  young  in  the  city  is  more  hopeful  or 
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JeM  hopeful  than  the  ieadencvn  m  the  towiu  or  in  tlie 
toasxtry. 

14.  Study  the  loctnre  courses  offered  m  fcfce  eoaunimities 
joo  know  bat,  whether  in  the  city,  the  vfllage,  or  the  oooa- 
toy.  Find  out  what  lectures  have  been  given  duzing  the 
past  few  years,  and  what  interest  has  been  manifested  by 
the  people  in  the  vanooa  lectures.  Hare  the  leetnres  de- 
signed to  present  theoretical  or  useful  knowledge  in  any 
6eld  been  popular  ?  Hare  tbe  people  insisted  upon  ^  mter* 
tainment« "  ?  Give  some  accnrate,  first-hand  infonnatiua 
relating  to  this  matter,  and  discuss  its  significauoe  in  re- 
spect to  the  intellectual  tendoicies  among  us. 

16.  Farmers'  institutes  throughout  the  country  are  al- 
ways well  attended.  Also,  bumumakeru'  confenmces  attract 
an  interested  body  of  women  from  the  country,  at  least  in 
WiMwnHin.  But,  in  our  cities,  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
awaken  general  interest  in  lectures  on  education  or  hygiene 
or  samilar  matters.  Is  there  any  social  s^nificanoe  in  these 
facta? 

16.  Examine  the  programme  of  women *s  clubs  in  the 
communities  you  know  best.  \\'bat  interests  predominate 
in  tbem  ?  What  is  the  significance  of  the  facts  as  you  find 
them? 

17.  Study  carefully  the  tendencies  in  tbe  communities 
in  which  you  hare  lived,  and  say  whether  — 

(a)  Parents  show  a  genuitn  interest  in  acquirint^  accnrata  know- 
ledge relating  to  the  cane  and  culture  of  their  children  in  and 
out  of  schooL 

(b)  Teachers  show  a  genuiae  interest  in  the  study  of  the  serioa* 
problems  of  edocation. 

(e)  Fannezs  arail  themaelves  of  every  opportnnitr  to  leam  what 
seienoe  i«  doing  for  tbe  improTement  of  agricallnta. 

18.  Call  to  mind  the  men  and  women  with  whom  yon 
grew  up,  and  who  are  now  following  a  trade  or  engage<l  in 
commerce,  or  in  practicing  a  profession.  What  proportiou 
of  them  learned  their  business  by  "  rule  of  thumb  *'  ?  How 
many  oi  them  received  a  scientific  training  for  their  work  ? 
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Conuneut  on  tlie  aignificanee  of  the  resulta  of  your  investi- 
gation. 

19.  Among  the  adults  you  know,  what  projiortion  of 
them  are  not  fitted  for  any  useful  work  ?  Why  ?  Are  they 
a  charge  on  the  community  ?  Could  they  have  heen  niaile 
8elf-helpf  id  by  a  sound  system  of  education  ?  Diacuss  this 
matter  at  length. 

20.  la  the  proportion  of  dependents  among  us  increas- 
ing ?  If  so,  why  ?  What  can  he  done  by  any  community  to 
prevent  tliis? 

21.  How  is  the  spirit  of  chanty  manifested  among  the 
people  you  know  intimately  V  Arc  food,  clotliing,  and  inon<?y 
given  directly  to  those  who  ask  for  them?  What  is  the 
prevailing  method  among  us  of  dealing  with  beggars? 

22.  Looking  at  tlie  matter  from  a  social  standpoint^ 
which  is  the  more  likely  to  result  from  our  charitable  meth- 
ods, good  or  evil?  Why? 

23.  Could  it  be  demonstrated  that  the  development  of 
natural  science  has  been  the  most  important  fa<?tor  in  keep- 
ing certain  modern  nations  in  a  plastic  and  progressive  at^ 
tltude?  Suggest  principles  bearing  on  this  matter. 

24.  "  The  process  by  which  scKsiety  keeps  itiwdf  going  is 
fundamentally  a  process  of  reasoning."  If  this  is  true,  coxild 
we  say  that  the  most  important  work  of  the  school  is  that 
afforded  by  those  branches  which  develop  a  reasoning  type 
of  mind  ?  What  are  those  branches?  Why  do  they  develop 
a  reasoning  type  of  mind? 

25.  Discuss  these  questions,  submitted  by  a  student  of 
history:  — 

(a)  Is  it  desirable  to  keep  Tiatiooi  from  risiug  and  falling? 

(b)  Was  a  faulty  educntti>nal  system  the  caiue  of  the  decay  of 
nations  in  past  times  7 

26.  Discuss  the  following :  — 

Vfhy  should  solidi  &ul>»tatitia1,  iini  magi  native  Germany  bcTecoveriag 
iU  youtli,  while  romantic,  volatile,  impulsive  Italy  seems  to  be  declin- 
ing? Is  not  this  a  tribute  to  the  ediiuatiouul  value  of  logic,  reason, 
judgment  ? 
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27.  Ia  thti  fcHfling  in  Kngland  toward  woman  gnffrage 
due  to  the  natuial  conservatism  of  the  English  people,  or 
to  some  special  feeling  which  they  have  against  women? 
What  is  the  significaiice  of  their  attitude  for  the  progress 
of  the  nation  ? 

28.  China,  after  a  very  long  period  of  comparative  inac- 
tivity, hari  at  I'ABt  awakened  to  a  realization  of  her  ennditioo, 
and  she  is  making  a  supreme  effort  to  regain  the  ground 
that  she  has  lust.  To  what  extent  does  this  fact  bear  npon 
the  ductriuo  that  a  nation  must  live  through  the  periods  of 
infancy,  youth,  old  ajje,  and  death  ? 

29.  "  Clunniftlmess  tendn  to  the  destruction  of  a  people." 
Is  it  not  ulannishness  that  has  helped  ('ertuin  peoples  to 
survive,  as,  for  example,  the  Swiss,  the  Norwegians,  the 
Scots? 

30.  Is  not  our  present-day  activity  in  establishing  trade 
schools,  introducing  commercial  courses,  domestic  science, 
etc..  into  the  public  schools,  a  refutation  of  the  following 
statement :  — 

Tlie  first  acIiooU  were  for  the  learnod  prtiregsionx  nnd  the  lairare 
cUsBos.  Wo  ha.ve  exteuded  ediicatioD,  but  uot  chsuiged  the  charaoter  of 
the  schools. 

81.  New  York,  Chicago,  and  other  largo  American  cities 
have  many  hungry  school  children.  It  is  quite  evident  that 
they  must  obtain  bread  in  some  way.  Which  will  it  do, 
benefit  or  harm  them  in  their  future  career  if  they  arc  cared 
for  at  public  expense  ? 

32.  What  is  likely  to  be  the  effect  in  the  long  run  upon 
our  people  of  furnishing  school  children  free  text-books, 
cheap  luncheons,  gratuitous  entei-tainnients,  and  the  bke? 
Have  yon  observed  effects  of  any  kind  from  this  soit  of 
thing  ? 

33.  What  provisions  are  being  made  in  yoiu*  own  t-oin- 
munity  to  make  all  the  young,  boys  and  girls,  self-helpful 
when  they  become  mature  ?  What  proportion  of  the  men  and 
women  you  know  have  come  to  maturity  without  having 
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skill  in  aiiy  trade,  business,  or  profession?  Is  this  becoming 
a  serious  pi-obleiii  iu  our  couiitry? 

84.  Discuss  this  |]ro]>oHttiou :  The  study  of  geography 
will  give  an  individual  snuial  bi-eadth  and  ahility  which 
could  not  be  aoiiuired  in  any  other  way.  As  taught  iu  the 
schools  you  know,  is  geography  valuable  from  the  social 
point  of  view  ?  Why  ? 

35.  Discuss  the  subject  of  history  in  the  same  manner  as 
you  have  discussed  geogi-aphy. 

3G.  Discuss  the  subjects  (a")  reading,  (hy  elocution,  (n) 
composition  in  the  same  manner  as  you  have  discussed 
geography. 

37.  If  you  have  an  opportunity  so  to  do,  study  thf  work 
of  a  tyj)ical  trade  school  of  higli-sciiool  grade.  Comment  on 
the  social  value  of  its  currieiiluui  and  methods  of  teiicbuig, 
as  compared  with  those  of  the  ordinary  high  scbool. 

38.  Suppose  II  girl  will  teniiiiuite  her  formal  educatiou 
with  the  high  school.  Suppose  again  that  during  her  course 
in  the  high  school  she  haj*  the  option  of  electing  algebra 
or  domestic  science.  Fi-om  the  social  point  of  view,  woiild 
you  advise  her  to  choose  one  rather  thau  the  other?  Give 
reasons  for  your  action. 

39.  Has  it  been  your  observation  that  art  museums  and 
art  exhibits  exert  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the  social  life 
of  a  community  ?  Go  into  the  matter  in  some  detail,  basing 
yonr  opinions  upon  concrete  evidence  if  you  can  secure  it. 
Do  not  atop  with  mere  repetition  of  conventional  beliefs 
on  this  point. 

40.  Are  artists  distinguished  for  their  superior  social 
qualities?  Are  musicians?  Are  art  ccnti-es,  like  Paris,  cele- 
brated for  their  exalted  social  and  ethical  tone? 

41.  From  your  observation,  could  you  say  whether  or  not 
instruction  in  the  catechism  in  Sunday  school  develops  re- 
ligious feeling  and  attitudes  in  children  ?  Have  you  known 
of  jjersona  who  a])peared  to  be  made  irreligiouH  by  this 
instruction  ?  If  so,  what  can  \m  the  explauatiou  of  such  a 
disastrous  result? 
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42.  If  children  at  ilifferent  points  in  their  etlucationa 
course  were  to  outline  the  "course  of  study,"  what  sort  of 
work  do  you  think  they  would  emphasize  ?  What  Htudiea 
now  requii'ed  of  them  would  they  cast  out  of  the  course? 
Why? 

43.  What  mistakes  in  teaching  would  a  teacher  probably 
avoid  if  he  should  conHtantly  ask  himself  the  questions : 
"  To  what  extent  do  the  children  I  am  teachin<^  acttudly 
apply  in  tlieir  ilaily  lives  what  I  am  offering  them  ?  Will 
they  ever  make  effective  use  of  it?  " 

44.  Do  the  children  from  "good  homes  "  tend  to  *'rea- 
son  things  out"  and  insist  upon  ''knowing  the  reasoDR 
for  everything"  more  than  children  from  "jwor  homes"? 
Answer  this  question  as  it  applies  to  the  children  of  tbo  city 
in  contrast  with  those  of  the  country. 

45.  Is  a  person  helped  or  hindej*ed  by  being  educated 
above  the  estate  in  which  he  was  born,  and  reared  during 
his  early  years  ?  Should  a  child  be  educated  to  fit  into  the 
community  of  his  birth?  Why? 

46.  Comment  on  the  views  presented  in  the  following: — 

It  is  extremely  com  mon  nowadays  to  Lear  college  professors  sticeruig 
at  the  orntory,  debating-,  poetry,  es&ays,  and  stories  of  college  sttidcoU. 
These  attempts  are  said  to  be  empty,  vain,  high  soundiDg.  But  in 
taking  this  attitude  a  ooUege  professor  proves  bimself  more  igaorant 
and  more  ridifulous  than  the  bnys  whose  elforts  be  jeers  at.  The 
teacher  acknowledges  by  euoh  critiListn  ttuit  he  does  uut  iinderstaiicl 
tbe  fiitidamental  principle  of  pedagogy,  —  aaiuely,  that  self-Qxpressiuu, 
imsginatioD,  production,  effort,  iudcpcndent  thought,  are  tbe  beiit 
methods  of  tmitiiiig.  Now  the  Important  tbiug  is  not  for  tbu  mlluge 
Sopfaotnore  to  deliver  an  oration  which  inigbt  help  sare  the  nation  ;  the 
important  thing  is  for  hira  to  do  his  best  to  express  himself  effectively. 
He  is  organizing  his  powers  of  successful  behavior.  In  short,  it  aeeius 
to  nie  utterly  imjnstiBable  for  a  college  teacher  to  make  fun  of  the 
earnent  efforts  nF  college  bojs,  no  matter  iF  their  efforts  have  Abso- 
lutely uo  iutrinsiu  lueric 

47.  "  Appreciation  depends  upon  execution."  Is  it  true 
that  one  can  appreciate  the  "  best "  music  without  hoing 
able  to  execute  in  auy  wray  musically  ?  What  bearing  has 
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your  aufiwor  upon  the  effective  teaching  of  music  from  the 
socJai  standpoint? 

48.  "  It  does  not  signify  much  for  aesthetic  development 
simply  to  live  in  the  presence  of  aesthetic  things."  Does 
having;  the  "  best "  pictures  hanging*  on  the  walls  in  a  school- 
room help  to  give  children  a  taste  for  art  ?  Does  familiarity 
ivith  pictures  breed  contempt,  op  perhaps  indifference  for 
them? 

49.  In  what  respects,  if  any,  does  complete  uniformity 
in  school  work,  such  as  one  finds  in  France  and  in  some  of 
our  own  communities,  fail  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  democratic 
society?  Are  we  in  danger  in  this  countrj'of  insisting  upon 
too  great  uniformity  ? 

XI.  EDUCATIVE  SOCIAL   EXPERIENCE 

1.  Have  you  observed  that  those  whose  business  it  is  to 
ex|M}und  and  advocate  ethical,  moral,  or  religious  doctrines 
are  themselves  more  ethical,  moral,  or  reUgious  than  those 
whora  they  teach  ?  If  you  can  do  so,  give  concrete  illustra- 
tious  of  the  proposition,  — that  one  may  believe  a  principle 
of  ethical  or  social  conduct,  but  not  observe  it  in  his  own 
behavior.  Show  why  there  should  be  this  divorce  between 
theory  and  conduct. 

2.  Make  a  careful  study  of  an  "  only  child,"  writing  out 
in  detail  his  social  tendencies  so  far  as  you  can  determine 
them.  Then  see  if  you  can  account  for  these  tendencies  in 
the  light  of  his  home  training.  You  will  need  to  know 
accurately  who  are  in  the  liome,  and  what  their  attitudes 
are  toward  the  child.  How  does  this  child  differ  socially 
from  the  tyjjical  child  of  his  age  ? 

8.  Compare  children  of  twelve  years  of  age,  say,  trained 
in  a  private  school,  or  under  tutors,  with  children  of  this 
age  train(^  in  the  public  schools,  and  describe  the  dif- 
ferences between  them  socially.  Make  the  comparisons  first 
in  respect  to  the  group  as  a  whole,  and  then  in  respect  to 
individuals.  You  will  need  to  exercise  great  care  to  detect 
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the  essential  factors  tliat  are  resjmiisible  for  aiiy  dififerenoea 
you  may  note. 

4.  Write  out  a  list  of  the  maxims  you  learned  as  a  child, 
and  say  in  each  case  what  help  iu  a  social  way,  if  auy,  you 
received  from  them.  I>td  you  comprehend  their  meaniiii,^ 
when  you  lirst  leameil  them  ?  If  not,  and  yet  you  feel  you 
have  been  helped  by  them,  abow  how  they  have  exerted 
upon  you  any  influence  for  good. 

5.  What  proverbs  did  you  learn  as  a  child  ?  Which  of 
them  rehited  at  the  time  they  were  learned  to  social  situa* 
tions  in  which  you  iiad  little  if  any  ex]>erience?  Trace  the 
effect  of  each  upon  your  present  social  tendencies. 

6.  Uave  you  known  children  who  were  made  "  rough " 
and  " unmannerly ''  by  atteudiujj  a  publio  school?  Be  spe- 
cific in  your  answer,  and  give  ivjisous. 

7.  Have  you  observed  any  children  who  have  been  injured 
in  their  .social  and  ethical  life  by  having  give-and-take  rela- 
tions with  their  fellows  ?  If  so,  show  just  why  tliis  effect 
should  have  been  produced  on  them. 

8.  In  the  community  which  you  know  best,  arc  children 
now  having  a  wider  range  of  social  contact  with  each  other 
than  they  did  when  yon  were  a  child  ?  If  so,  what  effect  U 
this  exerting  on  their  social  abilities  and  tendencies?  In 
what  ways  is  their  soinal  life  being  enriched? 

9.  Do  you  know  children  who  have  too  much  aasodar 
tion  with  other  children  ?  If  so,  say  why. 

10.  Can  ]M»ple  wliu  have  until  maturi^  lived  largely  in 
isolatitm  in  the  country  otlapt  themselves  to  an  active  social 
life  when  they  come  into  the  city?  Give  definite  concrete 
examples  to  illustrate  your  view  of  this  matter. 

11.  Are  American  children  as  gregarious  as  tha  Italians? 
How  about  the  Irish  ?  The  Germans  ?  The  Scandinavians  ? 
The  English  ? 

12.  Are  ^"ouths  reared  in  the  country  ^*  good  mixen'* 
when  they  enter  a  high  school  or  a  college  in  a  tonn  or 
^ty?  Are  city-bred  youtha always  ** good  mixers"?  Why? 
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13.  How  18  the  schoolmaster  in  his  attitude  toward  his 
pupils  usually  depicted  iu  geueral  literature  ?  Tbe  school- 
mistress? EuuDierate  the  traits  of  at  least  £ve  teachers 
described  iii  fiction. 

14.  Describe  in  detail  the  ftocial  opportunities  of  the 
schools  in  which  you  liave  been  trained.  Speak  first  of  the 
advantages,  and  next  of  the  disadvantages,  as  you  now  view 
the  matter. 

15.  Show  whether  the  following  questions  are  important 
from  the  standpoint  of  social  development :  — 

Sli4mld  Htercoty]ii«:il  [jusitluiut,  inilectiunB,  rhyme,  and  pHuacfi  evnr  lie 
used,  iu  tbo  teachiug  of  pupUa  tu  reud  with  expreasiun  ?  If  no,  huw  is 
one  trO  get  from  those  to  uatural  expremitms  which  will  be  pleasing  to 
those  who  listen  ? 

16.  Is  the  following  view  a  sound  one?  If  so,  what  are 
its  implications  for  social  training:  — 

To  be  80  cautious  tia  to  he  afraid  to  rtilr,  or  to  talce  risks  fnr  worthy 
ends,  is  a  oonservativo  attitude  governed  hy  a  subcoasoiouK  fi'^ar. 

17.  To  what  extent  is  it  safe  to  allow  children  to  select 
the  kind  of  stories  told  to  them?  Why? 

18.  What  principle  ia  involved  in  the  following  incident? 
Does  it  bear  on  social  education  ?  If  so,  show  how  :  — 

I  hare  in  mind  a  little  boy  who  asked  bow  it  was  or  what  it  was 
that  madft  a  watch  go.  The  whole  thing  was  explained  to  bim  fully. 
Nevertheless,  the  next  day  he  was  found  under  a  bed  putling  flie 
watch  tu  pieces  to  nee  for  himself. 

19.  AVith  the  variety  of  subjects  in  the  curriculum,  and 
the  limited  time  in  which  to  present  them,  how  may  a 
teacher  always  employ  induction  in  social  education,  and 
not  superimpose  his  opinions  upon  his  pupils  ? 

20.  Discuss  this  question,  giWng  the  evidence  upon  whidi 
your  yiew  is  based :  — 

Is  tb«  desire  to  g^t,  rather  tlmn  the  desire  to  give,  the  domiuatiiig 
motive  in  acquiring  an  education,  even  on  the  part  of  children  ? 

21.  Many  business  men  have  posted  in  conspicuous  places 
ir  ofBoes  such  mottoes   as,  »'  I-)o  it  now " ;   "  Don't 
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growl "  J  "  Time  ia  money  " ;  etc.  Is  any  significance  to  ha 
attacHed  to  this  practioef  viewing  the  matter  iu  the  liglit  of 
our  present  discussion  ? 

22.  What  is  the  effect  upon  social  development  of  re* 
quiring  children  to  read  stories  for  the  sake  of  the  moral 
they  contain  7  Give  the  moral  of  some  of  the  stories  yoa 
heard  as  a  child,  and  comment  thereupon. 

23.  Discuss  the  following  statnment :  — 

The  pupil  vrho  is  weaving  a  mat  under  the  dtrecttua  of  a  teaobM 
cannot  fait.  .  .   .  The  responsibilitj  rests  with  the  tenoher. 

Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  lead  the  pupil  to  feel 
responsibility  for  the  results  of  work  assigned  him»  since  the 
majority  of  individuals  will  iu  matiu-lty  uecd  to  work  under 
the  direction  of  others  ? 

24.  Discuss  the  following  questions  asked  by  a  teacher: 

In  the  deTch>pmcnt  of  conscience,  honor,  altruism,  to  what  ezt«iit 
may  blame  or  condemnation  be  safely  emploj'ed  ? 

(a)  la  it  not  wiser  to  puniab  bj  wUhhoUiing  praise  rather  than  bj 

oondemimtiitn  ? 
(6)   Asido  ftoiii  the  possibtlitj  of  ooodemaing  vsnmglji,  does  not 
condemnation  injure  the  friendly  relations  which  exist  between 
teacher  and  pnpil  ? 
(c)  And  yet,  what  >-■&□  be  done  by  a  teacher  who  finds  a  pnpil  is 
willfully  dLiubodifiut,  or  careless  iu  bis  work  ? 

25.  Can  this  statement  be  defended  :  — 

After  all,  tbe  development  of  indiridual  indnntrj  and  efficieacy 
Heems  to  be  the  moat  iinportaot  element  of  social  edncation. 

26.  Some  people  contend  that  every  child  shoidd  he  told 
the  reason  for  performing  an  act  instead  of  simply  being 
made  to  realize  that  he  must  obey  law.  Is  it  good  for  the 
child  to  be  reasoned  with  in  respect  to  most  of  the  actions 
demanded  of  him  ? 

27.  Discuss  the  following  question,  proposed  by  one  who 
teaches  boys  in  a  Sunday  school:  — 

Boys  who  read  dime  novels,  exciting  Indian  stories,  train-robberies, 
etc.,  tend  to  emulate  the  heroes  in  the  tales.  Why  do  they  not  teml 
to  lead  religious  tires  when  they  read  religions  atoriea? 
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28.  ComnteDt  on  the  foUowing :  — 

Is  there  nut  much  foolish  twadille  abont  **cbaraeier  iuSding"  as  the 
purpose  of  schtio]  and  college  ?  The  person  of  charR«tcr  is  not  ono 
who  refrains  from  stealing  aud  If/ing  and  prof  unity  ;  he  is  tlie  one  who 
is  able  to  recoguize  all  subtle  powers  of  wrung  lu  modern  conditions. 
Pas:!iing  iulvlliguut  judgmeut  od  great  luoral  dangers,  he  stauda  reso- 
lutely agairuit  them.  Now  when  President  Wilson  says, "  C liamct«r 
b  a  by-pri>duct  of  education,"  this  is  what  he  means,  is  it  nut  7  Edu- 
cation is  to  orgaui'e  all  cbe  powers  of  body  and  of  mind,  —  that  is,  to 
develop  self-control.  This  done,  has  education  (secular)  uot  coinpleted 
its  task?  Must  nut  inaiiiration  for  ethical  aetiune  come  from  outsido 
mflueoces  ? 

29.  Give  your  views  on  this  problem  :  — 

Professor  Scott,  in  chapter  viii  of  bis  Social  Education,  oommeadB 
an  experiment  in  which  boys  iu  the  third  grade  of  a  publio  school  were 
allowed  to  jiour  molten  wax  down  iuto  the  homo  of  a  hiLrmloss  ant 
colony.  Granted  that  such  an  experiment  dereloped  judgment,  did  it 
also  (lerelop  a  tendunoy  toward  cruelty  7 

30.  Discuss  the  following:  — 

(a)  I  knew  a  clet^yman  who  wished  to  teach  his  son  of  fourteen 
how  to  nse  a  shot-gnn.  Together  they  went  into  a  ncighboi- 
iug  wood,  where  the  mau  shot  down  every  bird  be  saw,  from 
robin  and  oriole  to  the  common  blackbird.  From  the  view- 
point of  training,  was  this  a  wie«  conree  to  pursue  ? 

(i)  "Tbe  purpose  of  edncation  is  to  surround  each  child  by  the 
befit  influences  and  conditions,  so  as  to  direct  his  physical, 
mental,  aud  moral  growth,  so  that  ho  shall,  as  a  present  and 
future  member  of  society,  live  the  highest  life  of  which  be  ia 
capable." 

(1)  IJow  does  the  making  of  maps,  charts,  etc.,  in  geography 
work  toward  this  result  ? 

(2)  Give  a  series  of  questions  about  the  products  of  Canada 
which  would  lead  a  child  of  twelve  to  realize  the  inter- 
dependence of  the  pe<>pl«  of  Canada  aud  the  United  States. 

{3)  Can  a  teacher  in  a  geo(;ruphy  lesson  impress  the  diguity 
and  worth  of  labor  ?  If  so,  show  how. 

31.  In  the  light  of  your  own  experience  and  observa- 
tion, di.<icu3S  the  following  testimonies  of  teachers :  — 

(u)  "A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine."  This  is  tlie  first  proverb  that 
I  can  remember  my  mother  quoting  to  me.  It  seemed  tn  he  a 
part  uf  the  day's  work.  It  did  not  mean  much  to  me  until  I 
sauugh  to  meud  my  clothes.  Then,  when  I,  instead  of 
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my  motlier,  had  to  do  the  stitching,  I  felt  the  meaning  of  her 
words,  aad  tbuy  have  bad  tbc  proper  effect. 

{b)  \VbeD  I  found  fault  with  otbera,  the  following  was  oft«n 
quoted  to  mo,  but  without  elTeot  :  "  lie  who  lives  in  glus 
houses  sboald  nut  throw  stones."  [t  has  odIj-  been  during  tbe 
last  few  years  that  I  havtj  really  appreRiatM]  tho  trnth  of 
thusa  wortU. 

(c)  **  Do  iiot  throw  away  dirty  water  until  \\t\\  can  get  clean  "  wu 
a  groat  favorite  of  my  mother's.  I  r«call  uiauy ,  many  InaLauces 
when  she  quoted  this,  especially  if  aho  wimted  to  impress  ui 
with  the  fact  that  we  were  extrnvtigant.  It  was  like  water 
poured  on  a  duck's  back.  Very  often  we  taugb^d  at  mother. 
Last  year,  I  resigned  a  position  before  I  bad  secured  auother ; 
and  although  I  bad  many  little  experienoes  previouB  to  this, 
they  seemed  trivial,  and  ruuiiudud  ine  of  the  oft-quuted  pro* 
verb,  but  its  real  truth  was  not  brought  home  tome  until 
this  last  experience. 

32.  From  the  Btaudpoints  of  tbe  devdopment  of  soml 
breadth  and  appreciatioD,  diacuss  the  value  of  the  following 
Bcbool  exercise:  — 

On  Friday  afternoons  we  took  trips  to  foreign  countries.  Pro- 
grammes were  prepared  by  atenibers  of  the  geography  class  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  other  puptU.  Tbe  astotiisbing  thing  about  this  was  that 
no  one  ever  refused  to  do  bis  part. 

Thti  schonlruom  was  always  decorated  in  the  colors  of  th«  conntry 
to  be  visited,  members  of  the  class  bringing  flags,  pictiirea  of  noted 
places,  oto.  When  we  took  the  trip  to  England,  one  boy  was  very 
glad  to  bring  one  of  tbe  old  text-books  used  in  England,  and  a  peti 
that  Queen  Victoria  wrote  with.  Another  boy,  whose  father  bad  vis- 
ited the  large  factories  tn  Ixindon,  brought  all  hia  pnst-al  cards,  and  se 
he  told  the  class  about  some  of  the  large  uiauufacturing  ditttriots,  h« 
made  use  of  these. 

Others  brought  interesting  artielen  that  their  mothers  and  fathen 
were  preservingafl  relics.  The  literary  pnrt  of  tlie  programme  consisted 
of  nRtional  songs,  selections  from  England's  poets,  a  trip  to  West- 
minster Abbey,  etc 

1  well  remember  the  Scotch  boy  whom  the  class  paid  little  atteotiou 
to,  until  he  brought  newspapers  and  numerous  other  things  from  Scot" 
land.  He  interested  tbe  boys  so  much  by  tbe  trinkets  tlmt  he  held  a 
warm  spot  in  their  hearts  ever  after. 

Another  afternoon,  when  a  programme  wm  ^ven  on  Japan,  tb« 
little  girls  who  had  charge  of  It  planned  a  Jnpaneee  t>arty,  to  bo  bchl 
in  the  Kindurgnrtcn,  as  t\  surprise  tn  the  others. 
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S3.  Discuss  this  view  of  the  moral  value  of  proverbs :  — 

Often  they  Berre  to  stKngtbeii  a  purpose  decided  upon.  For  exam- 
ple, I  am  iu  doubt  about  a  ccrtam  piece  of  work  ;  it  might  be  just  as 
well,  and  surely  much  easier,  to  let  it  slide.  I  tbiuk  "  Heaven  helps 
those  who  help  themselves,"  and  do  it  Of  oourae  the  "sayiug  "  did  n't 
decide  my  action,  yet  it  approved  ;  and  it  gives  one  a  eouifortablu  feel- 
ing of  dutortni nation  to  know  that  the  sages  approve.  Of  oour^,  I 
have  not  always  aoaJyxad  them,  but  I  liiivu  had  uxiierieuces  like  this 
ftlnce  childhood. 

34.  Are  tlie  following  experiences  at  all  typical? 

[(a)  "  A  wise  man  changes  bis  mind  often,  a  foul  never."  Before 
(6) 


hearing  this  maxim  1  always  carried  the  id«a  (unexpressed) 
that  it  was  a  sign  of  weakness  for  one  to  "  give  iu,"  ovou  after 
ho  saw  that  he  was  wrong.  However,  after  uuoe  beuritig  this 
statement  it  stuck,  and  I  have  often  used  it  sinoe  to  uphold 
a  changed  opinion.  This  maxim  at  the  time  it  came  to  me 
wa.9  just  what  I  needed. 
(b)  "  There  in  su  much  good  about  the  worst  of  ns,  and  so  much 
bad  attoat  the  host  of  ua,  that  it  little  behooves  any  of  us  to 
talk  about  the  rest  of  ua."  This  motto,  printed  on  a  colored 
eard  and  placed  above  the  blackboard  in  our  higli-aubool 
auditorium,  inspired  me  to  resolve  never  to  talk  about  oihers, 
or  at  least  to  say  nothing  bad  about  others.  1  have  failed, 
however,  mauy  times,  and  tbo  motto  has  seldom  kept  me 
from  failing.  However,  it  was  the  "catchy"  way  in  which 
the  idea  was  expressed  which  made  mo  heed  it  at  all. 
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THE  CRITICAL  PERIOD 

1.  Oh.serve  a  dynamic  year^ild  child  throughout  the 
experiences  of  a  typical  day  in  adjusting  himself  to  his 
parents,  his  brothers  and  sisters,  his  pets,  his  toys,  and  his 
daily  programme  of  feeding,  resting,  and  so  on.  Note  how 
often  he  (Ties,  or  assumes  attitudes  of  protest  against  what 
oocurs  in  his  euvironment,  and  what  are  the  specific  causes 
thereof.  Then  comment  oa  the  relation  between  the  child's 
crying  and  the  intensity  of  the  pain  or  the  disappointment 
which  occasions  it, 

2.  Note  how  the  people  who  are  charged  with  the  care  of 
the  child  respond  to  his  crying  or  his  protests.  Does  the 

pond  differently  from  the  mother?  If  there  if^  a 
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graiiilfatlier,  bow  does  he  respond  ?  Wlwt  about  the  grand- 
mother? the  aunts?  the  brotbera  ?  the  sisters? 

3.  Comment  on  the  infiuence  on  the  child  of  the  attitudes 
of  each  of  the  types  mentioned  above.  Suppose  the  child 
haa  relations  with  ail  these  typea :  what  is  the  resultant 
effect  on  him  of  their  various  attitudes  ? 

4.  What  is  the  customary  response  of  the  several  types 
meutioued  in  2  to  tlie  bullying  attitudes  of  a  dynaiuie  boy 
of  five  years?  of  ten  years?  of  fifteen  years?  Describe 
actual  cases  which  you  know  well. 

5.  In  thti  community  you  know  best,  what  proportion  of 
the  children  arc  cared  for  in  their  early  years  mainly  by 
maids  or  governesses?  Comment  on  the  situation  as  you 
find  it.  What  proportion  of  the  children  are  cared,  for 
mainly  by  older  bi-others  or  sisters  ? 

6.  Try  to  get  accurate  data  relating  to  the  proportion  of 
children  in  your  community  who  live  in  homes  wbere  both  fa- 
ther and  mother  work  for  wages.  Comment  on  the  situation 
in  respect  to  the  bearing  of  these  facts  on  social  training. 

7.  Without  any  preconceptions  whatever,  endeavor  to 
observe  the  attitudes  on  the  playground  and  in  the  school- 
room of  children  who  come  from  the  homes  of  working 
people,  as  compared  with  those  who  come  from  homes  where 
there  are  servants  who  do  the  work  and  attend  to  their 
wishes.  Which  children  seem  to  adapt  themselves  most 
easily  to  the  rules  of  the  st'hool  ?  Why  ? 

8.  Let  it  be  granted  that  children  may  be  too  severely 
repressed  in  their  spontaneous  activities,  and  at  the  same 
time  they  may  not  be  repressed  enough.  Go  over  the  homes 
you  know  well,  and  indicate  in  each  case  whether  you  think 
parents  are  going  to  one  extreme  or  the  other.  Describe  the 
methoil  of  treatment  in  each  instance.  Comment  on  the 
results  of  your  inquiry. 

9.  Do  ])urents  who  live  in  the  coimtry  taJay  treat  their 
children  differently,  as  a  rule,  from  parents  who  live  in  the 
city?  Work  the  matter  out  in  detail. 
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10.  Make  a  list  of  the  attractions  which  stimulate  chil- 
dren in  a  typical  city  to-day,  which  their  parents,  as  children 
in  the  country  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  knew  nothing  al>oi]t. 

11.  "  The  prettier  the  child,  the  greater  is  the  likelihood 
that  he  will  be  spoiled."  Is  this  true  ?  If  so,  why  so  ?  If 
not,  why  not  ? 

12.  Locke  would  not  tolerate  the  whining  or  eomplaiuiug 
of  a  child.  Would  you  ?  Why? 

13.  Rousseau  declares  tliut  the  child  starts  out  in  this 
life  pare,  innocent,  and  possessed  of  a  foil  complement  of 
social  virtues ;  but  he  is  corrupted  by  adults.  Do  you 
believe  this?  Argue  the  matter,  wttatever  may  be  your 
opinion. 

14.  Discuss  the  Spartan  as  contrasted  with  the  Athenian 
method  iu  the  treatment  of  children.  Do  you  tind  these 
methods  illustrated  in  the  training  of  children  about  yon 
to-day? 

16.  The  Germans  are  stnct  *■*  disciplinarians"  with  their 
children.  They  make  them  '•*•  toe  the  mark  "  on  all  occa.sions. 
The  French  treat  their  children  in  just  the  opposite  way. 
Which  system,  if  cither,  do  you  indorse  V  Why  ? 

16.  Do  the  teachers  you  know  best  train  the  children 
nnder  their  care,  or  do  they  simply  discipline  them  so  as 
to  settle  problems  for  the  day  or  the  year  ?  Do  they  look 
forward  to  the  needs  of  their  pupils  in  maturity  ?  Give 
specific  instances  to  illustrate  your  answer. 

17.  Ti\Tiat,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  effect  on  the  criminally 
inclined  in  this  oountrj-  of  our  elaborate  system  of  admin- 
istering justice,  which  enables  a  criminal  to  carry  his  case 
through  various  courts,  thus  greatly  delaying  the  infliction 
of  any  penally  he  may  receive  ?  Apply  the  principle  to  an 
involved  system  of  disciphne  in  the  home  or  the  sehooL 

18.  What  is  the  psychological  explanation  of  women 
Bending  dowel's  to  a  brutal  murderer,  and  petitioning  for  his 

^  convicted  ?  Apply  the  principle  to  the 
a  in  the  home  and  the  sobool. 
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19.  Sappofle  a  mother,  living  m  a  city  with  neighbors 
within  arm's  length  of  her  on  every  aide,  decides  to  permit 
her  babe  to  C17  out  bis  "  tantrums,"  and  so  to  learu  that  he 
cannot  coerce  ber  into  doing  as  he  wishes  on  all  occasions. 
What  difficulties  will  she  encounter  with  which  a  mother 
in  the  countrj-  would  not  have  to  deal  ? 

20.  How  does  the  presence  of  '*  outsiders  ^'  in  a  home,  or 
very  near  it,  affect  the  social  training  of  children?  Work 
this  out  in  view  of  actual  situations  with  which  you  are 
familiar. 

21.  Describe  the  general  spirit  of  the  school  that  exerted 
the  greatest  Influence  for  good  on  you.  Was  it  about  the 
same  as,  or  was  it  much  different  from,  your  home  ? 

22.  Deserilxi  the  teacher  who  haji  influenced  you  for  good 
most  deeply.   Was  he  as  a  father  or  she  as  a  mother  to  you  ? 

23.  Give  schoolrtx^m  illustrations  of  this  principle: 
**  Familiarity  breeds  contempt." 

24.  Give  schoolroom  illustrations  of  this  principle :  "  "We 
can  respect  those  things  only  that  are  somewhat  removed 
from  the  merely  ordinary  or  commonplace." 

25.  In  the  discipline  of  school  children,  what  are  the 
advantages  of  a  system  which  requires  the  individual 
teacher  to  send  all  refractory  cases  to  the  principal  or  su- 
perintendent for  treatment?  Give  instances  showing  the 
successful  operation  of  this  system. 

26.  Are  there  disadvantages  in  the  system  mentioned  in 
the  last  problem  ?  If  so,  point  them  out  in  detail,  illustrat- 
ing by  concrete  examples. 

27.  Can  you  indoi-se  the  sentiment  expressed  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  following  testimony?  Do  yon  know  of 
college  teachers  who,  being  '*  sympathetic  "  but  not  scholarly 
or  strong  teachers,  have  made  a  deep  impress  npon  stu- 
dents ?  Is  the  following  case  an  exception  ? 

When  I  was  a  senior  in  oollege  we  took  a  freshnian  boj  intooor 
fraternity  group,  who  was  entirely  dependent  upon  Iiis  own  ruMiirees. 
Wbea  the  first  semester  was  half  oTcr  be  camo  into  tny  room  one  day 
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crying.  He  couM  n't  uuUce  it  go.  The  steward  at  the  club  refused  to 
give  bim  credit  for  even  a  week's  board.  I  could  n't  help  him  ;  but  I 

took  him  under  ray  wing  to  the  home  of  Professor  H .  There  we 

told  the  boy's  story.  Professor  H put  bis  arm  around  the  boy, 

cheefed  him  up,  gave  him  a  note  to  the  atewnrd  guaranteeing  bis 

board,  and  hetj>«d  him  to  find  some  work.  Now  Professor  H wai 

not  a  L«flrn(^d  or  Acholarly  man,  nor  a  great  aucoess  in  the  'clasi^ruom. 
But  the  lesson  of  charity  aud  helpfuluess  and  sympathy  madu  that 
day  upou  two  impresstouable  boya  wad  worth  infinitely  more  tbau  any 
number  of  intellectual  truths. 

28.  Locke  would  never  yield  to  a  child  in  hia  importim- 
ing  for  playthings  or  Bweetiueats,  or  what  not.  Do  you 
sympathize  with  this  view?  Why  ? 

29.  Observe  a  parent's  relation  to  hia  two-year-old  son, 
who  is  very  active,  and  ♦'■wants  the  earth."  Does  the  parent 
ignore  the  child  in  many  of  his  requests?  Or  does  he  yield 
if  the  child  iniportunea  long  enough  and  vigorously  enough  ? 
What  proportion  of  parents  resist  the  demands  of  their 
young  children  ? 

30.  Can  one  develop  the  importuning  tendency  in  a 
child?  How?  Describe  a  concrete  instance  illustrating 
your  answer. 

31.  Ijocke  condemned  the  practice  current  in  his  day  of 
blaming  children  in  pnblic  for  their  faults.  He  said  one 
might  praise  in  public^  but  never  blame.  Do  you  agree  ? 
Why?  As  you  obseiwe  what  is  going  on  about  you,  do 
parents  and  teachers  follow  the  plan  you  approve  ? 

32.  Will  the  child  whose  coercive  tendencies  are  en- 
couraged be  more  likely  to  hold  his  own  in  the  business 
world  —  to  be  a  leiider  without  being  a  bully — than  the 
child  who  is  "  taught  to  keep  his  place  "  in  the  early  years  ? 
Give  concrete  iuBtauces  to  illustrate  your  view. 

33.  A  parent  asks  the  following  question  :  — 

Is  the  typical  schoolroom  homelike  enough  to  win  the  child  ?  Would 
making  schoolrooms  more  attractive  detract  from  the  efficiency  of 
Bcbool  work  ? 

Make  observations  in  the  schoolrooms  of  your  commu- 
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nity,  and  then  discuss  the  above  question.  Make  practical 
suggestions  if  yoii  think  any  changes  are  desirable. 

34.  A  father  proposes  the  following :  — 

Mrs.  Biroey  SDgg«U  to  the  mother  at  a  bov  wbo  constantly  dnwdlei 
at  bis  work,  -~  "Get  nil  the  historical  nnecdates  von  can  tfnd  whicb 
deal  vith  the  rice  of  tardiness  and  tbe  rirtue  of  punctnalitj,  and  repeat 
them  to  him  at  inten-als."  If  an  invitmtion  to  work  faster  of  tie  tuaeof 
tke  offenae  does  nut  have  the  desirvd  affect,  would  not  a  strap  pron 
more  effective  in  tbe  majoritr  of  cases  ? 

Discuss  this  important  problem  in  all  its  bearings. 

35.  Give  your  views  of  the  foUowing  problem  suggested 
by  a  teacher :  — 

What  do  yon  think  of  parenta  who  drink  tea  and  coffee,  bat  forbid 
their  cktldreo  doing  so?  Do  tbe  latter  really  believf  nn  adult  if  be 
•aji  to  them,— ** Tea  and  coffee  aren't  good  for  children  " ? 

36.  Should  parents  insist  upon  a  child  taking  masio 
leasous  if  he  dislikes  to  do  so  ?  How  about  lessons  in  draw- 
ing? in  ph}'sical  culture?  in  domestic  science?  This  prob- 
lem has  many  aspects ;  do  not  dismiss  it  summarily. 

36.  Discuss  the  following:  — 

I  know  of  pareot*  wbo  make  it  a  point  to  encourage  their  children 
in  choosing  plarmates  who  axe  a  tittJe  older,  a  littie  more  adranoed  in 
Uieir  studiea,  or  a  littis  bt^lter  or  ■«««  uKlepeodejit  than  tbey  tbech- 
aelwa  ate.  la  Um  a  eommepdahla  pnetieaT  VTtU  a  <^ild  develop 
leadership  and  iadindBafity  ta  a  ia^^  d^t«e  if  hi*  *-*~^ntTi 
superior  in  these  napeelaT 

38.  In  tbe  oonmmitj  yoa  know  hcst,  do  parents  as  a 
mie  sortun  die  KacWf  in  all  cases  o{  dliscipline  ?  Or  do 
tbey  take  tbe  pait  of  a  diild  who  has  been  ponisbed?  If 
the  parents  ifto  not  ssstun  the  teneber,  what  b  the  effect 
npon  the  tmoraU  of  the  sclkool?  Wbat  is  tbe  effect  opon 
individaal  duMren?  Give  ooncfvte,  specific  inatanoes. 

39.  A  weent  echicnrionsl  bonk  nnkas  tbe  a<atein«>t  that 
*nuM  bnnJi^  and  ninr<j  ■■iim  oni  of  every  one  tbousaod 
teiTihew  will  b«  gbd  to  bnv«  tbe  pnrents  of  tbeir  p<upil.<«  roll 
at  tbe  sebooL"  Do  yon  agrM  '  Hare  von  known  excepttocu 
to  ^is  stntaMHt?  Disenas  ti 
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40.  The  following  editorial^  taken  from  a  daily  new&jja- 
per,  distms&es  several  very  im]H>rtant  details  regarding  the 
relation  of  the  home  to  tht;  sehoul  in  res])ect  to  the  disci- 
pline of  pupils.  Do  you  indorse  the  sentiment  of  the  editonal 
in  all  respects?  Whatever  position  you  take,  give  concrete 
evidence  in  support  of  your  view :  — 

Parents  tiAve  a  distinct  duty  before  them  in  uphuliling  the  discipline 
of  the  school  and  the  rules  of  the  t(^aubers  at  wbat«v«r  cost.  Cbildreo 
constantly  come  home  with  coiDploinis.  Tbu  parents  oundoio  and  syw- 
pathiz«,  little  drtiKiniog  that  tbejr  aro  «DcouragiDg  thoir  children  to 
open  rebellion.  Ju  this  way  parents  often  kobp  alive  ruseittmeut,  the 
■malt  iMigiuaings  of  which  they  abould  in  wisdom  have  turned  aside. 
*'  Mother  thinks  it  was  real  mean  of  teacher,"  or,  '*  So  do  I,"  has  been 
the  beginning' of  In  numerable  school  tragedies.  If  parents  suspect  a 
teacher  of  luifaimeat)  or  neglect,  a  few  quittt  words  outside  of  »ohoo1 
honrs  will  set  the  matter  straight.  But  the  child  ahould  nut  know  that 
the  visit  has  been  made  or  the  words  spoken.  Nothing  hoipfl  a  child 
more  substantially  to  sormount  the  bard  places  of  school  life  than  the 
firm  support  of  its  parents.  Parents  wha  are  nnfalteriug  in  their  alle- 
giance to  school  discipline,  and  who  uphold  the  teachers  through  the 
crises  and  cUmnxea  of  the  school  year,  have  their  reward,  for  they  are 
sure  to  see  tbe  best  r«8nU«  the  system  is  capable  of  producing  worked 
out  in  their  children's  cbaraclcr.  Suuh  parents,  by  tbis  example  aloae, 
invite  iu  their  children  the  same  high-grade  quality  of  obedience  and 
confidence  they  themselves  make  it  a  business  to  exprejt^.  There  are 
always  good  sides  to  every  school,  and,  with  a  little  looking,  fine  qnal- 
tbies  to  be  found  in  all  the  teachers.  Parents  can  do  much  towards 
inflneDcing  their  cbtldren's  point  of  view  by  speaking  of  thcni.  There 
is  no  discouragement  U)  a  young  child  greater  than  to  hear  from  liis 
parents*  ti{Hi  sligliting  or  jesting  remarks  atiaut  his  school.  Without 
loyalty  and  enthusiasm  the  school  will  fail  in  some  mysterious  way  to 
do  its  best  for  the  child,  and  the  pupil  who  is  lukewarm  iu  bis  atlegiauoe 
will  draw  very  liUle  upon  the  real  strength  of  its  grander  inner  life. 

41.  In  a  certain  city  the  superintendent  of  schools  has 
three  children  in  the  schools.  The  teachers  who  have  these 
children  under  their  care  are  "  easy  "  on  them,  because  of 
their  rehitions  to  the  father.  Tlie  chihiren  are  let  off  from 
requimmenta  exat^ted  of  their  classmates.  They  are  not 
compelled  to  remain  after  hours  to  make  up  back  work, 
""•*  ""  ""     Vre  these  children  to  be  congratulateil,  or  to  be 
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42.  Have  you  kuown  any  homes  in  which  the  father  has 
not  sustained  the  mother  in  the  discipline  of  the  children, 
and  vice  versa  ?  Has  this  always  had  a  bad  effect  oti  the 
children?  How  can  one  tell? 

43.  Have  you  kuowu  schools  in  which  the  principal  or 
the  superintendent  has  uot  supjwrted  his  teachers  in  their 
infliction  of  penalties  upon  pupils  ?  Describe  ooncrete  cases 
of  this  sort.  Was  the  principal  or  the  superintendent  in 
error?  Why? 

44.  Discuss  the  following  actual  cases  of  discipIinOf  show- 
ing the  principle  involved  in  each,  and  suggest  whether  it 
is  probable  any  better  course  might  have  been  followed  in 
each  case :  — 

(a)  A  iduscuIkt  lady  teacher  in  tlie  sixth  grade  of  a  Milwaukee 
gnidtj  iitiliool  Lad  lav  a  pupil  an  overgruwu  boir,  difltiiiguithed 
fur  his  tauk  of  kDuwlcdgt:.  Tbu  Uuj  wiui  always  Mtiowing  uff 
in  various  ways  to  the  smaller  children.  One  day  be  was 
*' making  a  Eacfi  "  behind  the  tcacbcr's  back.  She  auddeuly 
turned  around,  and  cangbt  him  in  the  act.  She  jumped  dovn 
the  aisle,  seized  btm  by  the  sbonlders,  and  shook  hint  atitil 
be  was  breathless.  li«  could  not  resist,  and  when  she  was 
through  be  was  tborotigbly  subdued.  After  tbab  episode  the 
teacher  was  highly  respected,  and  the  discipline  in  tier  class 
was  exoeptiuniilly  good. 

(6)  The  most  successful  ease  of  discipline  I  baTe  ever  seen  was 
the  case  of  a  boy  of  about  twelve  who  had  abrute-liko  father, 
and  had  been  whipped  a  great  deal  at  borne.  Every  teacher 
dreaded  to  have  him  in  her  room.  He  would  scratch  up  every 
one's  work  arumid  him,  aa  woU  us  bis  own.  Tlie  principal 
had  tried  corporal  punishment,  but  it  was  unsucces<iful.  The 
tcaclior  tried  to  bo  indifTerenC  to  him.  She  placed  ])eoplo 
around  him  who  did  excellent  work,  and  when  he  scratched 
up  their  papers,  she  would  turn  to  the  one  whose  paper  was 
spoiled  and  say,  —  "  That  was  a  very  good  paper;  I  'II  gi?e 
ynu  a  goud  im  Ltiat."  In  this  way,  even  the  children  became 
indifferent  to  his  actions. 

One  night  the  teaoher  kept  him  after  school  and  talked  to 
him  a  long  time  on  doing  the  **  square  thing."  The  next  day 
abe  found  hiui  trying  to  do  bettor,  and  said  "  good."  Ho  im- 
mediately went  back  to  his  old  tricks  again.  Kvery  possible 
obano*  after  that  wbicb  the  teacher  bad  she  would  say  *■  good  " 
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to  him.  He  got  so  be  would  lonk  for  it,  a.od  do  little  tliiupi  to 
we  if  she  would  aaj  it.  One  day,  however,  he  was  particu- 
larlj  fletidisb.  The  teacher  kept  him  after  school;  and  nlu'ii 
they  wore  hIouc  she  told  him  that  wheu  she  first  knew  bim  she 
thought  hitu  the  meanest  boy  ttbo  had  ever  known,  but  tliat 
she  wfti  entirely  mistaken;  ttint  now  when  she  miderstond  liini, 
she  found  liim  aa  Une  and  "  square  "  a  little  gentleninn  as  she 
bad  ever  known,  'lliis  wan  unexpet^ted,  and  the  child  burst 
out  crying.  The  teauher  went  down  to  him  and  tried  to  tnake 
him  Htop  cryiug,  but  it  was  impoiisible;  he  waa  sahbiiig  as 
ft  child  rarely  does.  At  last  she  quieted  hint,  and  they  left 
the  school  together.  Of  course  he  often  fell  back  into  his  old 
ways, but  one  could  sec  that  he  was  realty  trying  to  be  good; 
by  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  Blmost  a  model  boy.  The  first 
part  of  the  year  he  was  ahy,  and  never  laoglied  or  played 
with  the  other  oliildren.  At  the  end  mf  tbe  year  lie  would  talk 
over  his  work  with  the  teacher,  and  was  fricudly  with  tbe 
Otber  children. 

lie  had  alway.s  been  beaten,  and  he  expected  it  from  every 
one.  He  was  suspicions  of  any  one  who  tried  to  be  kind  to 
him;  bnt  by  constant  efforts  and  encnrinigement  he  trJL'd  to 
approaAb  the  standard  which  the  teacher  had  8ut  fur  him  that 
night, 
fc)  I  once  knew  a  mother  who  made  a  role  that  her  son  should  be 
in  the  house  every  night  at  eight  o'clock.  Ue  always  played 
aa  long  as  he  wanted  to,  and  it  was  after  eight  when  he  got 
home.  His  mother  was  always  waiting  for  him  witli  a  light 
little  switch.  She  would  meet  him  at  the  door  and  start  to 
whip  him.  He  would  rnn  through  the  bniise,  ever  and  anou 
getting  a  little  taucb  of  the  whip,  at  whii^h  he  would  yell  an 
if  it  were  kilting  him.  The  tender-hearted  mother  simply 
couldn't  stand  to  sec  her  son  in  such  pain;  so  after  the  seuoud 
or  third  yell  she  would  stop  and  say,  — "  Now,  will  you  be  iu 
to-morrow  night  at  eight?"  The  next  night  the  same  scene 
wonld  occur,  and  ao  it  went  on  for  weeks. 

The  buy  knew  wimt  wa«  coming  every  night,  but  it  didn't 
hurt,  and  tbe  fun  of  atayiug  out  more  than  mnde  up  fi>r  those 
few  strokes  uf  tbe  whip.  She  tried  forbidding  him  to  go  out 
at  all;  but  when  he  would  come  after  dinner  and  beg  to  go 
oat  *'  jnst  for  a  few  mimitcs,"  she  simply  coald  n't  refuse  him. 
Promising  faithfully  to  he  in  at  eight,  he  would  niii  off,  to 
come  back  when  he  got  ready, 
(d)  A  child  at  the  table  refu»ed  to  ask  for  what  he  wanted,  aa 
he  bad  been  told  to  do.  His  mother  informed  bim  hf  could 
not  have  his  plate  until  bo  would  say  "  Please."    Ho  refused 
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obRtitiatety,  and  persisted  in  saying  "  1  want  my  plate."  Hll 
pLite  was  uot  giren  tu  bim  uutil  about  a  half  liuur  later,  when 
he  said  "  Please."  He  seemed  u  joyful  uver  the  fact  tliat  he 
bad  said  the  word,  u  hts  mother  was,  and  he  told  every  oue 
who  oame  in  that  ha  had  said  '*  I'laase." 

The  next  day,  to  hia  mother's  Hiirprise,  the  same  difficult; 
aroflfl  ;  but  agaiu  be  did  not  have  bis  way  until  be  had  f>aid  the 
word.  Since  then  she  has  bad  no  diflicolty  with  bim,  and  the 
lesson  has  proved  a  good  one. 
(«)  In  the  fifth  grade  nf  a  city  school  a  very  unruly,  overgrown 
boy  was  annoying  the  teacher  and  every  oue  else  in  the  room, 
b;  deliberately  shuffling  bis  feet  ou  the  floor,  and  ciiikiugas 
much  noise  as  possible.  The  teacher  endured  it  for  a  few  uiu- 
meuts  ;  and  then  she  turned  to  the  school  and  aaid,  —  "  Does 
the  disturbance  John  Jones  is  creating  bother  any  one  besides 
myself  ?  "  Immodiately  almoot  every  liand  in  the  room  went 
up  to  affirm  that  John  Joues  was  disturbiug  practically  eYcry 
one.  '*A1I  right,'*  said  the  teacher,  contideut  that  the  school 
was  uu  her  side.  "  Jolm  Joues,  you  may  come  up  hero  tomj_ 
de&k."  The  hoy  sheepishly  arose  and  did  as  be  was  told. 

"  Now,  John,''  continued  the  teacher, "  here  are  tbirty-t« 
people,  whose  time  and  quiet  you  are  intruding  upon.  WhatI 
right  do  you  tbink  yoti  have  to  do  this  ?  "  John  was  silent. 
"  Now  go  to  your  seat,  and  get  your  lesson  for  the  next  cliun. 
If  you  do  this  properly,  you  won't  have  time  to  waste."  John 
took  his  seat  and  went  to  work,  and  the  teacher  had  no  dion 
trouble  with  blni. 
(/}  It  was  2  :  15  F.  M.,  and  the  tichool  was  marohing  out  for 

cess.  Jubnuie  Jones  was  evidently  to  be  "first  to  bat,"  jud^ 
ing  from  his  great  bastu  to  get  out  to  the  pUygroimd.  He 
was  just  one  aisle  from  the  door  now  ;  and  what  was  the  nss 
of  marching  up  ami  down  aoother  whole  aisle,  when  you  eofdd 
pa.SB  right  through  a  seat  and  escape  ?  Johnuie  hesitated  a 
siugle  instant,  and  then  be  did  it. 

The  teacher's  eyes  flashed  fire,  as  she  called  out  in  a  rasp- 
ing voice,  "  Johnnie  Jones,  come  back  here  this  minute,  and 
take  your  seat  1  " 

Again  Jobnuje  hesitated.  But  the  teacher  fairly  flew  after 
bim,  and  pulling  hiut  back  by  one  ear  and  one  arm,  she  pushed 
biui  into  his  seat.  "  Now  stay  there,  and  Bee  bow  you  like  th.it,'V^ 
she  said,  as  she  turned  to  put  Roinc  work  on  the  hlack)>oanIj| 
Jnst  then  a  small  voice  called  to  her  from  the  door,  andnbe 
turned  to  bear  Willie  Smith  say,  "  Teacher,  can't  Johnnie 
picage  come  now  ?  Hu  's  np  to  hat,  ati'  we  'II  lose  this  game 
to  the  fourth-graderi  if  Johnuie  don't  come  an'  make  a  home- 
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ran  for  n»."  But  tba  teacher  only  told  Willi?  to  go  out  and 
eloHe  the  door,  while  Jobunie  touk  out  bis  Speller  aud  tried 
to  cbuke  back  the  tears. 

After  recess  Dotbiug  went  right.  The  pupils  all  whispered 
ineessantl^r  about  how  mean  teacher  had  been  to  Jolinnie. 
Nobody  recited  well,  and  the  toucher  was  so  cross  tliat  wlien 
four  o'clock  came  the  pupila  aluiost  run  out  of  the  rooui  to 
get  away. 


Xin.  COOPERATION  IN  GROUP  EDUCATION 

1 .  Deacribe  an  instanue  yon  have  observed  o£  a  number 
'of  children  of  any  age  organizing  themselves  into  a  g;roup 

for  purposes  of  work  or  play,  without  suggestion  or  aid  from 
any  outsider.  How  did  the  idea  of  oi^:auization  originate 
among  them? 

2.  In  your  own  development,  when  did  you  first  become 
conscious  of  the  group  as  a  nnitV  With  reference  to  what 
interest  or  activity  did  the  sense  of  group  solidarity  earliest 
appear  in  your  case? 

§  3.  Do  children  in  the  city  organize  into  groups  earlier 
than  they  do  in  the  country,  or  vice  versa  ?  Why  shoidd 
there  be  any  difference  in  this  respect  ? 

4.  Do  boys  organize  into  groups  earlier  than  girls,  or  vice 
SO?  Why  should  there  be  any  difference  between  them  ? 
6.  In  the  community  you  know  best,  what  are  the  domi- 
nant interests  which  cause  boys  in  the  elementary  school  to 
form  true  groups  ?  Speak  in  the  same  way  of  girls. 

6.  What  dominant  interests  lead  to  group  life  among 
high-school  boys  ?  High-school  girls  ?  College  men  ?  Col- 
lege women  ? 

7.  Describe  the  group  life  in  any  boy^s  gang  that  you 
know  well.  Mention  its  rules  of  organ  ization,  explicit  or 
implied,  its  ideals,  if  there  are  any,  etc. 

8.  Describe  any  groups  you  know  to  have  been  formed 
spontaneously  by  boys  or  girls  for  literary,  scientific,  or 
aesthetic  purposes.  Indicate  how  the  idea  of  organization 
originated,  how  the  group  is  conducted,  etc. 
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9.  Mention  the  by-laws,  written  or  unwritten,  of  any  boy 
groups  you  know  welL  Do  the  same  for  any  girl  groups. 

10.  Describe  in  detail  a  group  of  either  boys  or  girls,  of 
which  a  minister  'ia  an  active  member  in  good  and  r^ular 
standing.  Also  a  teacher. 

11.  Can  you  distinguish  elementary-school  teachers  from 
other  people,  by  their  dress  or  manner  or  appearance  ?  If 
80,  what  are  their  peculiar  traits  ?  How  is  it  in  respect  to 
high-school  teachers  ?  University  instructors  ? 

12.  What  proportion  of  the  fathers  you  know  are  com- 
rades to  their  young  scms  ?  to  their  adolescent  sons  ?  to 
their  grown  sons  ?  Speak  in  the  same  way  of  the  relations 
of  mothers  to  their  daughters. 

13.  What  proportion  of  the  boys  you  know  speak  of 
their  fathers  in  terms  of  genuine  good-fellowship  ?  How  do 
the  girls  you  know  speak  of  their  mothers  ?  Are  the  relations 
between  fathers  and  <laughters,  and  mothers  and  sons,  more 
friendly  than  the  other  way  around  ?  Why? 

14.  What  are  the  opjiortunities  for  children  to  play 
freely  without  annoying  adults  in  the  community  in  whieh 
you  now  live?  By  careful  observation,  determine  what 
proportion  of  the  boys  around  yoti  from  seven  to  fift«en 
years  of  age  have  proper  facilities  for  a  reasonable  amount 
of  play  according  to  their  needs  and  interests. 

16.  How  do  the  boys  in  the  community  in  which  you 
live  spend  their  leisure  time  in  winter  ?  Find  out  whether 
there  is  a  suitable  place  of  any  sort  whatever  dedicated 
solely  to  the  needs  of  boys.  Are  the  girls  any  better  oflF  ? 

16.  Describe  any  experiments  you  know  being  made  by 
churches,  schools,  or  charitable  organizations  to  provide 
opportunities  for  children  to  play. 

17.  What  progress  is  the  playgroimd  movement  making 
in  tlie  comnnmity  you  know  best  ?  Are  there  people  opposed 
to  it?  Whait  ai-guments  do  they  advance  in  hostility  to  it? 
Comment  on  their  opinions. 

18.  Are  the  school  buildings  in   your  ocmunuoity  eor^ 
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roandcd  by  generous  open  spaces  dedicate<l  to  the  pupils  for 
play  purposes  ?  Comineut  on  the  situatioo  as  you  find  it. 

19.  What  games  or  playa  do  the  boys  nnd  girls  play  to> 
gether  in  the  community  you  know  best?  What  do  you 
thiuk  is  the  social  value  of  these  games  ?  What  benefit  do 
the  girls  receive  from  jjlaying  with  the  l)oys,  and  vice  versa  t 
Be  specific,  in  respect  alike  to  games  and  to  benefits. 

20.  Do  boys  and  girls  of  any  age  receive  social  injury 
from  playing  games  together  in  the  commuuity  you  kuow 
best?  If  so,  mention  the  games,  and  the  disadvautagea  re- 
sulting from  playing  them. 

21.  To  what  extent  do  high-school  boys  and  girls  dunce 
together  in  the  community  you  know  best  ?  Are  they  bene- 
fited socially  thereby?  Are  they  injured?  Give  your  reasons 
in  detail. 

22.  Comment  on  the  value  for  social  development  of 
such  old-fashioned  school  exercises  as  (a)  "  spelling  down  " 
matches  ;  (h)  passing  to  the  head  or  to  the  foot  in  recita^ 
tions,  according  as  one  was  superior  or  inferior  to  his  class- 
mates ;  (c)  "  speaking  pieces  "  on  Friday  afternoons,  and  at 
the  close  of  a  school  term  ;  (f/)  evening  debating  exercises. 

23.  What  was  the  social  value,  if  any,  of  the  olden  time 
practice  in  schools  of  having  two  pupils  sit  in  the  same  seat, 
often  a  boy  and  a  girl  together  ? 

24.  Would  you  overlook  fighting  on  the  playgi-ound  at 
school,  provided  the  principals  were  not  injured,  and  a  dis- 
pute was  settled  as  a  result?  Do  you  consider  tightiuga 
part  of  a  boy's  legacy,  —  a  natural  right  ? 

25.  Is  the  worst  feature  about  fighting  among  boys  found 
in  their  aptness  to  develop  profanity?  If  we  could  elimi- 
nate profanity,  would  fighting  be  a  commendable  exercise  ? 

26.  Granted  that  rewards  are  of  service  in  school  work, 
could  they  be  given  on  the  hash  of  the  judgment  of  the 
entire  school,  rather  than  of  the  teacher  alone?  What 
would  be  the  advantage  of  sucii  a  system?  What  would  be 
the  difficulties  in  administerlug  it  ? 
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27.  Comment  on  the  social  value  of  the  following  school 
experiences :  — 

(a)  OoetbiDg  which  hASudodtnemach  in  social  development  was 
tlw  tiectwsity  uf  appearing  regul&rl;  Uefore  tltu  school  to  re- 
cite or  read.  This  taught  me  to  keep  my  poise  before  people. 
It  uUu  taught  luti  uuvcr  to  trj  to  talk  uiiluss  I  had  eotnethin^ 
to  sav,  and  knew  what  it  was. 

(&)  One  exporicuco  which  holpcd  vac  muoh  was  this :  I  bad  a 
problem  to  solve.  I  worked  on  it  quite  strenuousljr,  with  di> 
8uoce8.<<.  I  then  went  to  the  teaeher  with  it,  and  said  that  I 
could  not  get  it,  as  though  I  did  not  intend  trying  again,  'ilie 
teneher  ealtolj  aaid  that  he  did  not  know  before  that  I  was 
a  "quitter."  1  hardlj  knew  what  a  "quitter"  wa«  then,  but 
the  word  did  not  feel  good.  After  thinking  it  over,  liuwevcr, 
I  decided  as  to  about  what  it  must  mean,  and  although  I  did 
nothing  further  to  solve  that  problem,  1  decided  never  to  **  be 
a  quitter"  a^aiii. 

28.  lu  the  light  of  your  own  experience  and  your  obser- 
vations in  the  schools  of  to-day,  discuss  each  point  in  the 
foUowinjj  testimony  :  — 

*  As  I  look  back  ovor  my  school  life,  I  do  not  see  that  I  received 
direct  social  training  through  any  apeoific  Achool  experience.  I  did 
receive  some  valuable  training  of  this  aort  from  mingling  with  other 
pupils  on  the  playgrounds,  in  games,  iu  the  literary  society,  and  at 
the  few  school  social  functions  which  were  held.  I  feel  now  that  there 
is  noc  enough  of  these  activities  in  the  schools  to-day. 

29.  Is  the  foUowiug  incident  at  all  common  among  cbll- 
dreu  of  any  age  V  What  principle  is  illustrated  by  it  ? 

When  I  was  a  boy  in  the  eighth  grade  I  received  a  very  bad  injury 
on  my  heiid.  Fur  many  weeks  I  remained  at  home,  fiiuiUy  going  back 
to  school  with  head  bandaged  heavily,  and  smelling  strongly  of  car- 
bolio  acid  and  other  chemicala.  Some  little  girl  classmates,  whodidnoi 
like  the  odnr  from  my  bandages,  turned  np  their  iiot«es  at  me,  and 
roquestod  one  teacher  to  allow  them  to  change  their  seats.  [  then  and 
there  learned  »  lesson  in  selP-control  and  sacrifice,  by  resolving  never 
to  cause  another  the  chagrin  and  mortification  1  was  compelled  to 
suffer  by  my  playmates. 

30.  Comment  on  the  following  instance  of  group  disci-J^ 
pline  of  non-conforming  individuals  :  — 

A  certain  fraternity  here  in  bad  some  tronble  thie  fall  with 

their  freshmen.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  a  rule  was  read  which 


said  thai  Freslimen  "sboald  not  drink."  The  law  was  violated  by  the 
freshmau  class  as  a  group,  aud  those  who  should  bav«  bad  antbority 
pursued  the  laissez /aire  ^licy,  aad  merely  \riiiked  at  the  proceediugs. 
Thus  cnconraged,  thn  fresbmen  perststetl  iu  breaking  the  rulu.  Those 
in  authority  finally  realized  that  the  thing  was  going  too  far,  and 
deteruiiiied  to  discipline  the  froitbiuen  at  any  uojtt.  With  tliiy  In  view 
a  meeting  was  called,  ami  the  rule  was  read  and  clearly  statej  onco 
more.  For  a  few  days  it  was  ubuycil  ;  but  liually  two  freshmen  broke 
the  rule,  and  came  to  their  faonsc  with  circumstantial  evidence  uf  tbe 
infraction.  Thou  authority  assorted  itself.  Those  two  freshtneu  were 
popped  into  a  batb-tub  full  of  ice-coM  water,  with  all  tUcir  ulutlius  un, 
and  left  there  to  roSoct  npeti  their  action.  The  other  freshmen  looked 
askance,  hat  were  given  no  satisfaction.  The  next  week  one  freshman 
only  persiatud  iu  breahin^'  the  rule.  He  was  given  a  nice  bath-tub  party, 
and  ill  addition  a  "  talking  to  "  such  as  ho  had  seldom  experienct-d  iu 
his  life.  That  was  the  la:st  of  the  insutKinlination,  and  a  tirttrr  disci- 
plined crowd  uf  fresbiuea  cannot  now  be  found  in  the  uuircrsily. 

31.  What  principle  of  group  organization  among  the 
young  is  illustrated  iu  the  following  inf^tauce  ? 

Iu  a  small  town  not  far  from the  pupils  in  the  upper  grades  of 

the  elementary  school  became  enthused  with  the  idea  of  renting  a  hall 
for  a  sort  of  gyninasinm  for  playing  bneketbnll  and  the  like.  The  int- 
petua  had  been  given  tliem  by  one  of  tlieir  nntuber  who  had  lived 
formerly  in  a  near-by  town,  where  ho  had  bad  the  advantages  of  a 
gymnasium.  The  instructor  ajiproved  uf  the  movement,  but  resolved 
to  see  whether  the  pupils  could  not  conduct  affairs  themselves,  he  being 
ready  at  any  time  to  take  over  the  matter  if  tbey  failed.  A  few  of  the 
older  boys  got  together  and  arranged  n  sort  of  contract,  whereby  the 
signers  pledged  themselves  to  pay  a  qnnrtec  each  to  rent  a  hall.  This 
tbey  passed  around  among  the  pupils  until  enough  )i:ul  been  received 
to  rent  an  unused  liall.  At  Srst  there  was  tittle  regulnrity  aud  order 
in  the  use  of  the  hall  ;  but  Ending  that  their  quarreling  aud  squabbling 
over  the  hours  each  was  to  play  was  spoiling  their  fun,  they  organized 
themselves  into  a  society  and  made  out  a  regular  schedule  of  hours  for 
the  members,  arranged  for  gameSr  and  conducted  the  affair  in  an 
orderly  manner  during  the  winter  months,  with  pmcticnlly  no  advice 
given  them  by  their  elderi.  There  was  no  organization  to  start  with, 
artd  it  was  not  until  discord  and  qnnrreling  became'  serious  that  the 
older  ones  began  to  take  cbargH  and  organize  into  a  detuiite  body. 

32.  What  principle  of  group  relation  and  conti"ol  is  illus- 
trated iu  the  following  instauces? 

(a)  Tbe  beat  example  of  sncccasful  control  that  I  ever  witnessed 
was  on  the  subject  of  talking  in  tbe  balls  at  high  school.  Tbe 
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principal  came  into  the  assemblj  room  and  dia<;u8sed  tlia 
matter  wiili  tbe  pupils,  aoil  gut  »ex-eral  peuple  to  cxprr^n  their 
cipitiiuiu.  In  this  way  be  croatsd  a  feeling  d£  fellowstilp 
between  hiuiaelf  and  tbe  pupils,  and  made  tbem  icalizc  tbat 
they  wore  in  a  sort  of  partnersbip  with  him  In  keeping  order.- 
After  this  friendly  disouscion  the  talking  ooawd. 

(6)  When  I  waa  teaching  i  n  a  country  school,  one  of  my  boys,  wh 
mu  about  thirteHU  years  uf  age,  used  language  in  the  prHsetioa] 
of  some  of  the  little  girls  which  was  very  improper.  The  tiexi 
morning  I  gave  a  nbort  talk  on  thu  ucoiirrcntie,  and  said  that 
I  was  sorry  to  learu  tbat  some  of  my  boys  were  not  gentle- 
men,  as  I  had  thought  tbem  to  be.  Such  boys  were  altogether 
nnBt  to  associntn  with  the  little  girlti  of  the  Bchocil  ;  therefore, 
I  had  given  orders  to  the  girls  that  they  were  not  to  talk  to 
or  play  with  snch  a  boy  until  he  biul  apologized  to  them 
before  the  sebool  for  bis  conduct.  This  practically  ostracized 
tbat  boy  from  all  the  games.  He  stood  it  for  three  days,  but 
gave  way  at  last,  and  made  tbe  required  apology,  being  very 
careful  thereafter  to  keep  the  respect  of  myself  and  tbe 
rest  of  the  pnplla. 

(e)  The  fulluwiug  caite  uf  discipline  came  up  iu  a  fifth-grade  oity 
school.  A  boy  uf  twelve  bad  entered  school  late  in  the  fall. 
The  grade  was  in  good  working  ordur,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
work  was  fine.  This  new  boy  was  larger  and  stronger  physi- 
cally  than  tbe  other  boys,  and  he  began  inuuediately  to  teasa . 
and  annoy  tbom  on  the  playground.  He  carried  tbe  san 
bullying  spirit  iato  the  schoolroom,  and  oluww  reigned  round 
about  wherever  be  sat. 

Finally  it  became  evident  that  something  had  to  be  done, 
and  that  soon.  The  teacher  knew  her  pupils,  and  how  they 
would  respond  to  her.  She  began  one  AfterniKin  to  tell  an 
unusually  iutorcsting  story.  Even  Frank  listeut>d  until  the 
atory  was  well  under  way  ;  but  all  at  once  it  uconrred  to  bin 
that  he  was  not  living  up  to  his  rcpntation,  so  he  slapped  at  i 
fly  loud  enough  to  startle  every  one.  The  teacher  had  expecb 
this  iutemiption,  and  she  ceased  telling  the  story.  Tlio  chit 
dren  begged  her  to  go  on,  for  Frauk  hud  not  yet  been  in 
school  long  enough  to  be  a  leader  or  centre  of  attraction,  j 
When  the  teacher  said  that  she  could  uat  tell  the  story  with 
80  much  Doisc,  some  of  the  pupila  suggested  that  Frank  be  put 
out  of  the  room.  But  she  herself  suggested  that  tbi.s  would 
be  a  temporary  cnr©  only.  So  the  children  conelndcd  it  was 
Dot  the  thing  to  do.  One  boy  made  tbe  remark  tbat  Frank 
wa»  spoiling  all  their  fun  out  of  dncira,  and  another  said  tliat 
ahe  could  n't  study  near  him.    The  teacher  stated  that  the 
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litnntion  was  b  serions  one,  and  as  all  were  being  imtioyed,  it 
woultl  lie  well  for  tbem  all  to  talk  it  over.  Frank  heard  tbeao 
remarks,  Tnunibling  something'  to  liiinaelf  all  the  time.  Al- 
though corjKiral  punitthmeut  w»s  selilum  heard  uf,  the  cIhU 
dreu  aeeoiAd  to  think  thta  the  place  for  it.  The  tencher  asked 
if  they  thought  sbe  ought  to  l)«  ohtiged  to  do  it,  and  they 
tboaght  not  ;  bnt  some  of  the  boys  9;xhI  they  would.  In  the 
mean  time,  looks  of  npprobatioD  pasBed  from  one  to  another. 
The  teacher  deftly  tiiriicd  the  subject  by  saying  that  there 
was  other  work  to  do  to-day,  and  they  would  have  to  thluk 
awhile.  School  wks  disutissed  soon,  and  a  few  minutes  iateri 
two  lictlo  girU  cam*  raoning  back  to  tell  thn  teacher  that  th« 
boys  bad  pounded  Frank,  and  if  she  looked  out  of  the  window^ 
sbe  coald  Stie  them  chasing  him  home. 

T'hat  afternoon  Frank  did  nut  appear,  but  the  next  morn- 
ing aa  be  walked  in  a  smile  was  plainly  risible  on  nit  faces  ; 
but  nothing  was  ever  snid  except  to  the  mcthitr,  who  wrote  a 
note  of  complaint.  Frank,  although  often  careless,  was  oever 
%  uiuMuce  again. 


XIV.  PROBLEMS  OF  TRAINING 

1.  In  the  first  part  of  Chapter  XTV  thcro  is  Heswribed 
a  concrete  Bitiiation  in  which  a  child,  J.,  refused  to  obey  a 
comniand  given  him  by  his  governess.  What  in  your  opin- 
ion would  have  l->een  the  advantage  or  the  disadvantage  to 
the  child  if  he  ha<l  been  whipped  by  his  governess  until  bt 
had  yielded  to  her  will  ?  Suggoat  other  methods  of  aolTing 
the  problem  presented  by  this  case. 

2.  Describe  a  specific  instance  of  conflict  you  have  ob- 
served between  a  parent  or  teacher  and  a  child.  Give  the 
adult's  and  the  child's  point  of  view,  and  say  which  you 
think  was  iu  the  right.  Could  the  conflict  have  been  avoided  ? 
Could  the  adult  have  dealt  with  the  situation  more  effect- 
ively tluiD  he  did?  Why? 

S.  Di.scuss  this  proposition,  taken  from  a  recent  manual 
for  parents :  — 

IF  the  parent  or  the  teacher  really  understood  child  natnrB,  and  was 
nnselfiiih  in  hiii  dealings  with  any  child,  seeking  only  to  train  liim  in 
tbe  best  way,  there  would  never  bo  auy  problem  of  disciplioe.    The 
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trnuble  in  educating  children  alvays  comes  from  the  aduU'ii  lack  of 
uncle rataudiug,  itr  his  UDwillingDeaa  to  go  lialfwaj  in  bis  nilation  witb 
a  child. 

4/  Describe  as  accurately  as  you  possibly  can  the  situa- 
tion in  n  8cInK)lroom  you  have  observed  in  wliicb  there  was 
an  unnsnal  amount  of  cwnflict  Ixttween  the  teanher  and  his 
pupils.  Bring  out  clearly  the  causes  of  this  conflict,  and  ftay 
whether  or  not  it  could  have  been  avoided.  Do  not  allow 
your  prejudices  to  influence  your  perception  of  the  truo 
factors  ojierating  in  this  case.  Do  not  forget,  either,  that  the 
attitudes  of  children  in  the  past  determine  in  large  measure 
their  conduct  in  the  present. 

5.  Describe  in  detail  a  schoolroom  in  which  there  is  very 
little  conflict  between  tlie  teacher  and  his  pupUs,  and  point 
out  the  factoi-s  which  are  operating  to  protbice  this  peaceful 
condition. 

6.  Describe  a  home  in  which  there  is  nmch  quarrehng 
between  the  parents  and  the  children,  and  bring  out  clearly 
the  causes  therefor. 

7.  Describe  a  church  in  whiclj  there  is  an  unusual  amount 
of  conflict  lietween  the  minister  and  his  Hock.  What  are  tlie 
reasons  for  this  ? 

8.  Are  the  problems  of  training  children  to-day  more 
serious  in  the  city  than  in  the  country?  Or  is  it  the  other 
way  around  ?  Why  ? 

9.  Are  the  problems  of  training  more  serious  in  the  high 
school  than  in  the  elementary  school?  in  the  college  than 
in  the  high  school  ?  Why  ? 

10.  Discuss  this  proposition:  '*  Every  child  should  be 
taught  to  obey  for  the  sake  of  obedience."  Whom  should 
he  obey  at  the  age  of  two?  of  five?  of  twelve?  of  twenty? 
of  thirty? 

11.  Aristotle  thought  children  should  not  be  suppressed 
when  they  were  crying  or  screaming,  for  these  activities 
were  essential  to  their  full  development.  On  the  other 
hand,  luocke  would  not  tolerate  anything  of  the  kind ;  for 
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if  permitted  to  cry  and  scream,  the  child  would  acquire  will- 
ful habits,  which  would  set  him  against  authority  later  on. 
With  whom  do  you  take  sides?  Give  reasons  in  full. 

12.  Locke  thought  the  chief  problem  in  training  was  to 
develop  in  the  child  the  power  to  deny  his  own  cravings. 
This  can  be  accomplished  by  i-efusing  to  give  the  child  many 
of  the  things  he  asks  for.  Discuss  the  whole  matter,  preaeut- 
ing  definite  concrete  evidence  in  support  of  your  view. 

13.  Do  women  in  trainiug  the  young  tend  to  make  use 
of  verbal  discipline  more  largely  than  men "/  Or  is  it  the 
other  way  around  ? 

14.  Bring  before  your  attention  the  best  disciplinarian 
you  have  ever  known.  How  did  he  or  she  secure  results,  — 
by  "  laying  down  the  law  "  effectively,  or  by  some  other 
means? 

15.  Describe  a  parent  or  teacher  you  have  observed 
whose  commands  were  more  often  ignored  than  obeyed.  Be 
careful  to  point  out  the  reasons  the  commands  carried  little 
weight. 

16.  Describe  a  pareot  or  teacher  you  know  well  whose 
behests  are  always  obeyed  witliout  delay  or  resistance.  How 
does  he  differ  in  his  methods  from  the  person  you  described 
in  response  to  the  preceding  question  ? 

17.  If  you  have  read  "  The  Hoosier  Schoolmaster,"  com- 
ment on  the  principles  of  training  and  discipline  expoimded 
in  that  story.  Mention  the  more  important  concrete  situa- 
tious  in  which  the  8chix>lmaster  was  placed,  and  how  he 
solved  the  problems  presented  to  him. 

18.  Say  why  "  Arnold  of  Rugby  "  has  come  to  stand  for 
the  highest  kind  of  efficiency  in  dealing  with  schoolboys. 

19.  Take  any  thi-ee  of  the  teacher-characters  in  Dickens' 
novels,  and  comment  on  their  personality  and  their  methods 
of  discipline. 

20.  Mention  a  number  of  great  teachers  depicted  in  fic- 
tion, and  point  out  the  qualities  of  each  which  the  authors 
aimed  to  celebrate. 
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21.  Plutarch  deolared  that  in  his  day  parents  p^d  little 
or  DO  attentioa  to  the  character  or  attaiumeuts  uf  those 
who  taught  their  chiidrea,  thinking  that  any  one  who  could 
keep  them  in  order,  and  protect  them  from  physical  harm, 
wonld  meet  requirements.  What  do  parents  think  along 
thia  line  to-day?  Give  concrete  facta  in  support  of  your 
statement. 

22.  Quintilian  urged  that  in  the  training  of  children  we 
should  treat  each  as  an  individual  with  special  tendencies 
and  needs,  so  we  should  avoid  dealing  with  them  en  maime. 
Do  you  agree  ?  To  what  extent  do  we  ohserve  Quintilian's 
principles  in  our  practice  to-day? 

23.  Describe  a  father  or  a  teacher  who  is  at  one  tame  a 
genmne  playfellow  with  his  boys,  but  at  another  time  their 
efiicient  instructor,  and  if  need  be  theii-  judge  and  corrector. 

24.  So  far  as  you  have  observed,  are  parents  and 
teachers  too  free  or  too  reserved  in  their  relations  with  the 
children  under  their  care  ?  Is  it  different  in  the  caty  as  com- 
pared with  the  country? 

25.  What  principle  of  tr^ning  is  involved  in  the  fol- 
lowing? 

At  the  house  wbera  I  board  there  is  a  litUe  seTeD>ye&r<oId  girl.  She 
is  pretty  bnt  to  me  unattrBctive,  and  altbough  I  love  childreD  and 
nsiially  win  tbeir  oooDdenee  at  unce,  I  took  a  dislike  to  this  little  giil, 
bnt  in  every  way  possible  tried  not  to  stow  it.  Nevertheless,  she  acto- 
ally  bat^s  me,  and  tnakea  no  secret  of  the  fact  either.  She  would  not 
say  a  kind  won!  to  ine  or  step  across  the  floor  to  serve  me.  IF  I  have  on 
tuiy  garment  she  has  not  seen  before,  she  talla  it  nut  at  the  top  of 
her  Toice,  so  tLat  the  ottier  boarders  caa  bear  her,  because  she  thinks  it 
displeases  me. 

26.  Are  parents  and  teachers  more  reserved  with  younger 
or  with  older  children  ?  Is  this  best  ?  Discuss  the  matter  at 
length. 

27.  Wtat  pastimes  do  high-school  pupils  in  the  commu- 
nity you  know  best  indulge  in  to-tlay,  which  might  better  be 
left  until  the  completion  of  the  school  period  ? 

28.  Dotheioeststudentsinthe  high  school  dance  the  most? 


In  aoBwerin^  this  question,  review  your  own  experience  as  a 
stmleut  iu  the  liigh  school.  Then  get  the  opinion  of  a  prin- 
cipal in  whotk!  views  on  such  matterm  you  have  confitlence. 

29.  What  is  the  relative  rank  in  the  legitimate  work  of 
the  high  school  of  the  bo}'s  who  smoke  ?  Be  careful  to  get 
some  accurate  data  relating  to  this  matter ;  do  not  ha  satia- 
fied  with  merely  repeating  current  theories  regarding  it. 

30.  Have  you  known  boya  and  girls  who  were  very 
*'g*y"  1*3  high-school  and  college  students,  but  wlio  have 
become  more  or  less  hlase  in  maturity  ?  If  so,  describe  the 
career  of  one  such  individual^  and  comment  thereupon. 

31.  Is  it  a  help  or  a  hindrance  to  a  girl  of  twelve  to  have 
a  "  beau,"  who  in  tlie  language  of  the  day  is  a  "  steady  "  ? 
How  is  it  with  a  boy  of  this  age  ?  It  will  be  easy  to  make 
platitudinous  remarks  iu  response  to  this  question,  but  try 
to  get  some  definite,  specitic  information  bearing  on  the 
matter. 

32.  Ask  the  distinguisihed  men  and  women  about  you 
whom  you  know  well  when  they  began  to  have  "beaui." 
Then  get  their  opinion  on  these  projwsitiona :  — 

It  would  be  better  alt  arouud  if  boys  did  uut  begin  to  thiuk  alwut 
ihfl  girls,  except  as  playmatea,  and  vice  vena,  uiiLil  tlie  adolescent 
pf>riod  ix  nenritig  completion.  Nri  one  should  have  &  regular  beau,  at 
least  until  grudiiatioii  from  the  high  school. 

33.  Does  the  training  of  boys  and  girls  together  in  the 
same  school  during  the  high-school  period  make  it  difficult 
to  keep  this  period  free  from  dancing  and  the  like?  Would 
it  be  easiur  to  dtilay  the  development  of  aex  interest  if  the 
boya  and  girb  were  taught  separately  at  this  time  ? 

34.  What  proportion  of  the  girls  in  the  co^ncational 
high  school  you  know  best  are  distracted  from  the  legiti- 
mate work  of  the  school  by  the  presence  of  boya  ?  Answer 
tliis  question  as  it  relates  to  the  boys  also. 

35.  Comment  on  this  statement :  — 

From  what  I  bnve  obaerred,  I  do  not  find  that  the  Bentitnental  age 
ends  with  tbe  adolescent  period.  Last  ye&r  I  was  vbere  I  could  ob- 
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oerre  the  coaveraation  of  three  utuTersity  (oo-«ducatioaa1)  girls,  —  a 
junior,  a  senior,  and  a  girl  who  had  graduated.  They  talked  invari- 
nbly  about  boys  when  tugether.  They  were  all  very  good  students,  aod 
girU  who  ordinarily  would  not  be  looked  upon  as  sentimental. 

86.  How  would  you  deal  with  a  situation  where  the  boys 
in  a  high  Bchool  were  becoming  too  much  interested  in  the 
girls,  aud  vice  versa  ?  Give  an  account  of  experiments  in  tliis 
direction  tliat  have  proved  successful. 

87.  What  would  you  have  done  in  tbe  following  aituar 
tion? 

When  I  was  teaohing  in  the  high  sohool  at  home,  one  of  the  girls!, 
who  was  considered  "  trouhtcsumc  "  by  must  uf  the  faculty,  discor- 
ered,  or  thought  she  discovered,  that  I  was  always  "hetter-natored" 
when  I  had  Howers  nrniuid  me.  Conscqiioiitly,  1  was  seldom  withoot 
flowers.  Almost  every  day  A.  came  with  her  floral  offering.  One  result 
was,  she  and  I  got  very  well  acquainted,  and  had  many  common  inter- 
ests outside  of  school  work.  We  came  tu  like  each  other,  and  I  have 
always  maintained  that  her  liking  for  mc  ted  her  to  do  good  work  in 
my  classes.  I  conld  never  cjuite  understand  how  other  teachers  could 
call  her  unladylike  and  a  poor  student,  but  I  have  learned  siuce  frum 
her  classmates  that  she  *'  did  n't  du  anything  ta  some  of  ber  classes." 
Other  teachers  laughingly  told  me  that  she  was  "working"  lue.  I  bad 
to  coufesstothe  innueuoeof  delicately  scented,  beautiful  flowers.  The 
question  remains,  —  Was  I  bought  ?  I  am  certain  that  A.  first  brought 
her  flowers  with  the  intention  of  "  buying  me,"  or,  as  she  would  put  it, 
reudoring  me  less  critical  by  subjecting  me  to  the  influence  of  flowers. 

38.  Discuss  the  statement  of  facts  in  the  following  quo- 
tation. Also  present  your  view  of  the  most  e£Pective  method 
of  dealing  with  the  matter:  — 

In  a  small  town  girls  as  well  as  boys  go  to  the  neighboring  towns  to 
play  basketball,  etc.  While  on  these  trips,  if  left  alone,  they  delight 
in  doing  things  of  which  the  chaperon  would  not  approve,  and  which 
seem  to  them  a  little  wicked.  Should  they  bo  rigidly  brought  to  task 
for  these  tendencies  7  or  how  can  such  matters  best  be  handled  ? 

39.  Discuss  the  statement  of  Isftt  in  the  following  qaotap 

tion.  Then  discuss  the  principle  of  training  involved  :  — 

Children,  at  lpa.*<t  adolescents,  and  sometimeB  adults,  try  to  make  out 
that  they  are  a  little  worse  morally  than  they  really  are.  Should  par- 
ents and  teachers  try  to  remedy  this  ?  And  if  so,  Low  can  it  best  be 
done? 
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40.  Are  the  suppositions  and  inferences  contained  in  this 
quotation  sound? 

We  believe  that  e<lacation  probably  teoebes  the  same  lensons,  but  is 
mora  appropriate  For  an  iinmatnre  iii<liTiitua]  than  actual  experience  tii 
moral  Hitiiatinns.  Then  is  not  formal  moral  Lrainin;^  vvlui:!]  is  desig-ned 
to  create  correct  attitudei  toward  individuals  and  society  conimeud- 
able? 

41.  Discuss  the  following:  — 

In  a  high  school  with  which  I  am  very  familiar,  Romo  of  the  pupils 
(girls)  are  not  intereated  in  any  but  a  very  Bmall  group  nf  perhaps 
three  or  four  special  friends.  'ITiey  do  not  care  for  partie8,or  for  associ- 
ation with  the  boys  in  the  ichool.  Would  it  be  better  fur  themselves 
and  for  society  if  they  were  urged,  and  even  compelled,  to  iiiingla 
with  the  other  pupiU  ? 

42.  Do  you  think  the  following  exi>erience,  described  by 
a  university  student,  is  typical  in  principle  ? 

"  Folitencss  is  to  do  oud  say  the  kindest  things  in  the  hindeat  vay." 
This  motto  was  in  oar  second  reader,  and  probably  would  have  made 
DO  impression  on  me  but  for  the  fact  that  the  teacher  retpiired  an 
essfty  upon  this  motto.  Each  mcmbicr  of  the  class  wrote  an  original 
essay,  which  emphasized  the  thought.  Duriug^  the  discussiun  one 
member  of  the  class  said  something  that  was  not  constdei^d  polite 
according  to  the  definition,  and  this  inereased  theimprefiaion. 

43.  How  should  the  following  type  of  person  l>e  treated 
in  the  elementary  and  in  the  high  school  ? 

A.  is  a  yonng  roan  twenty  years  of  age.  He  haa  been  from  childhood 
timid,  bashful,  and  taciturn.  He  has  not  cared  for  associates  ;  in  fact, 
he  dBiiliues  aftSoeiatiiMi  with  others.  He  'm  ill-at-ease  io  the  presence 
of  uiy  one  except  a  close  frieud.  lie  acquired  this  attitude  on  aceounfc 
of  the  domineering  luanuers  of  older  brothers,  and  on  aocoiint  of  ill 
health.  He  cannot  converse  with  another  iu  any  couuected  way.  Ho 
seems  to  lack  thought  luatcrial.  He  is  coasidered  a  bore  by  all  who 
know  hini. 

However,  A.  is  very  pronounced  in  his  desire  to  coramnnicatc  his 
thonglits.  He  is  frequently  overlieard  while  addressing  the  cows  In  the 
stable  on  political  subjects.  He  is  miich  aonght  after  to  make  spcccliies 
at  birthday  partit's  anil  family  gatherings.  At  such  occasions  he  is 
eloqaent,  and  does  cot  lack  thoagbt  matei-ial,  or  words  for  f xprcHsion 
of  this  material.  He  writes  lengthy  articles  for  the  local  newspapers. 
Ue  takes  part  in  numeroas  debates. 
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Ho  has  developed  a  ^rent  propensity  for  talkiii{r  to  himself  or  to 
•oiue  imaginary  person.  After  he  has  retired,  he  will  fretjuently  be 
heard  to  taltc  with  some  ioinginary  companion,  although  lie  would 
become  mute  if  any  real  person  ahonlil  enter  his  presence. 

44.  How  would  yon  explain  tlie  differences  hetween  the 
individuaU  described  in  the  following  observations  made  by 
a  careful  student  of  human  nature? 

(a)  I  have  uboerred  two  types  of  hoys,  who  furnish  examples  of 
directly  opposite  edectii  of  auppresatoii  at  home.  Both  of  these 
boys  nro  freahmeu  lu  the  university.  They  come  from  differ- 
ent cities,  diifereut  kinds  of  homes,  and  luvc  been  brought  up 
by  different  kinds  of  pareats,  though  both  have  been  exceed- 
ingly restricted. 

Tlic  firnt  boy,  A.,  is  the  son  of  a  well-to-do  pbysici;ta.  H« 
baa  had  an  excellent  home,  and  within  the  limits  of  the  home 
a  great  deal  has  bcenfarntsltcd  that  him  interested  him.  His 
parents  are  refined  and  cultured  people.  While  he  has  al- 
ways been  provided  with  tkingi  wbicb  helped  to  increase  his 
knowledge  and  ability,  be  has  been  practically  cut  off  from 
the  society  of  other  boys  and  girls.  His  parents  demanded 
that  be  should  alwHys  oome  home  immediately  after  school, 
where  either  work  or  play  iQ  the  attic  awaited  bim.  He  was 
never  allowed  to  play  foothftl],  baseball,  or  anything  in  tba 
Icaat  rough.  He  never  invited  other  boys  to  play  in  his  yard) 
and  be  never  went  to  play  in  theirs.  When  be  readied  tliu 
ago  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  other  boja  coaaed  to  take  any  in- 
terest whatever  in  bim.  I  believe  he  was  never  known  to 
talk  to  a  girl. 

Tliis  buy,  as  I  ttaid  before,  is  now  in  the  university.  Ho  seems 
to  be  reticent,  dull,  uncommunicRtiTe,  and  seemingly  bullen. 
He  seems  to  take  no  interest  in  what  others  are  doing,  or  io 
their  relation  to  him  as  a  member  of  their  group.  Ha  scenu 
isolated,  even  in  the  midst  of  many. 

The  second  buy,  B.,  was  brought  up  under  different  circum- 
stances, but  Tfna  kept  continiutlly  under  the  eyed  of  an  ever- 
watcbful  mother.  Tbc  home  of  this  boy  is  a  very  plain  and 
ordinary  one.  His  parents  ore  of  limited  means.  They  ara 
quite  lacking  in  education,  and  their  social  position  is  not 
Very  high.  Tliey  are,  however,  honest,  earnest,  reapeetablt 
people. 

B.  was  brought  up  on  the  same  general  plan  as  A.,  bnt  not 
(juite  io  severely  and  strictly.  While  other  bo^w  played  after 
school,  B.  did  odd  jobs  for  the  aeigbbors  while  he  was  little. 
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and  Uter  worked  in  »  store.  He  seldom  had  tiine  or  money 
for  entertain inent  ;  thn  proc(.'ec)»  of  bin  labor  went  to  his  pnr- 
ODta.  During  the  years  be  attended  high  scbt>ol  be  always 
worked  during  rncatious,  and  was  at  bouie  evenings. 

Thia  Ijoy,  since  coming  to ,  ha»  completely  changed  his 

mode  of  life.  He  \a  social,  fnondly,  anti  inclined  to  enjoy 
those  things  which  other  lioys  enjoy.  He  is  not  a  book-worm, 
but  goes  out  with  other  boys  and  takes  a  keen,  active  inter- 
est in  everything  pertaining  to  iinirenity  life.  His  attitude 
toward  fltrangera  lias  undcrgouoa  complete  revolution. 

46.  Comment  on  the  following :  — 

Not  long  ago,  a  child  of  about  three  or  four  yenrs  viaited  with  her 
uiuther,  in  a  sorority  Iiuuho  containing  twenty  girls-  The  mother,  a 
dreamer, — some  iay  a  geuius, — spends  all  her  time  writing  books. 
She  makes  a  "eompanion"  of  bur  tbree-yuar-old  child.  So  the  child 
does  as  she  chooses,  goes  to  bed  at  eleven  or  twelve,  when  her  mother 
does,  and  talkit  continually  at  the  table,  unchecked  by  her  mother. 
One  uigbt  we  liad  company  to  dinner,  —  a  girl  we  wanted  to  make  a 
**  bit  "  with,  as  it  happened.  The  visitor  sat  witb  ber  back  toward  the 
main  part  of  the  dining-room,  while  Virginia  sat  facing  the  ruum,  so 
that  she  was  back  to  back  with  the  visitor. 

During  dinner,  as  we  were  talking  to  our  gaest,  Virginia  turned 
around  in  her  chair,  and,  without  warning,  wip^  her  spoon  in  the  vis- 
iior's  hair.  As  the  mother  apparently  never  noticed  it,  wc  apologized 
to  our  friend,  and  continued  dinner.    Soon  the  child  turued  aroutid 

again,  and  delHieratel^  began  to  pulldown  Aftss 's  hair.     The  mother 

atill  aeemud  obliviona  to  her  dauglitcr's  actiunii,  who  cnntinumi  her 
miabehnvior  until  it  became  necesftary  fur  one  of  us  to  reprimand  ber, 
and  to  keep  guard  to  see  that  she  practiced  no  mere  indiguitiea  on 
Miss  ' .    Tbij  ia  only  one  of  many  such  lucidouta. 

46.  What  principles  of  social  development  and  training 
are  illustrated  in  the  following  autobiographical  note  ?  In 
discussing  it,  say  whether  the  case  is  a  typical  one. 

The  moit  impressive  social  exparienee  of  my  life  ooeurred  when  1 
was  a  senior  in  the  high  school.  Although  my  mother  always  dressed 
me  well,  I  never  bad  iiad  a  silk  dress;  and  I,  like  other  young  girla, 
liked  pretty  clothes.  However,  for  the  bHii<[uet  which  tbe  juniors  pro- 
vidtd  for  us,  my  motber  gave  me  a  blue  silk  dress.  It  was  pretty 
Land  becoming,  autl  I  waa  very  happy  over  it.  The  eventful  mght  came, 
Paud  my  heart  vfa.n  tilled  with  supreme  joy.  Tbe  Junior  Banquet  was 
qait«  a  floeial  function,  aod  every  qqc  was  there  in  bit  "  best  olotbea." 
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Tbe  jiriccipal,  whom  I  liked  very  touch,  remarked  iui  mod  lately  aboat 
my  pretty  dres^.  Tliftt  remark  plnoed  me  in  the  seventh  heaven.  As 
the  cTCuia^f  passed,  tho  principal  was  rather  attc-utivc,  aud  I  was  al- 
most beside  myiietf  with  joy;  and  to  cap  the  cJImaz,  when  the  time 
forrefroshnients  came  he  asked  me  to  go  with  him.  From  a  group  of 
thirty  girls  the  principal  chose  me.  I  cannot  explain  the  effect  all  this 
had  apoD  ine.  I  was  only  sixteen  at  the  time,  and  I  thought  it  was  the 
bine  drew  which  was  the  cause  of  so  much  attention  on  the  part  oF  tbe 
principal.  Consequently,  after  that  T  wanted  silk  all  tlie  time,  until  I 
became  older  and  knew  better.  Ilowever,  I  still  boUero  that  '*Iuie 
feathers  make  fiuc  birds."  This  experience  meant  more  than  this  to 
me.  It  made  me  feel  that  the  principal,  whom  I  had  placed  far,  far 
above  me  in  every  reHpect,  woh  only  an  ordinary  human  being  after 
all ;  but  since  I  was  to  graduate  in  a  week  or  so,  I  tJiink  that  bad  no 
particular  effect  on  me.  But  now,  as  I  think  of  the  matter,  many  qae^ 
ttona  come  to  me.  Is  it  wise  for  a  teacher  to  take  part  in  tbe  social 
fuiictioDS  of  tbe  towu  iu  which  he  is  teaching  ?  If  so,  to  what  extent  ? 
In  what  way  can  he  take  part,  if  he  does,  so  as  not  to  lower  his  position 
in  the  estimation  of  bis  pupils?  It  seems  to  me  that  discipline  and 
efficiency  in  instruction  will  he  out  of  the  question  when  pupils  realize 
that  their  teacher  is  only  an  ordinary  human  being  after  all. 

47.  Discuss  the  principles   of   social   development  and 
trajuiug  illustrated  iu  tbe  following  instances :  — 

(a)  Will  Rrown  had  been  the  terror  of  the  school  from  the  time 
bo  was  in  the  second  grade,  when  he  began  to  FeaUze  that 
be  could  make  hia  teacher  angry.  If  the  teacher's  atteoUon 
was  ever  called  to  a  fight  on  the  plnygroimd,  Will  Browuwas 
always  found  to  he  the  cauftcof  it.  He  got  into  every  possible 
scrApe,  and  did  everything  a  bad  boy  could  do,  and  was  tbe 
bully  of  tbe  school.  He  had  to  staud  in  tbe  comer,  stay  in  at 
recess,  stay  after  school,  and  was  whipped  until  it  seemed  all 
the  wickedness  must  have  been  whipped  out  of  him,  but  all 
to  no  nvail.  He  only  became  more  Btnbbom  every  time  be 
WHS  whipped.  Ill  tbe  high  school  be  still  continued  bis  mts- 
cbJeviTUie  pranks,  and  each  teadierin  turn  tried  all  her  methods 
to  make  Will  come  to  time.  Hu  found  supreme  joy  in  the  fact 
that  he  could  annoy  them  nil  the  time,  and  that  they  did  not 
dare  to  whip  him.  When  the  new  assistant  in  German  arrived, 
Will  said  he  could  tell  by  her  scared  look  that  he  would  oinke 
it  lively  for  her.  During  her  hour  in  tbe  assembly  room,  Will 
found  any  number  of  excuses  to  go  up  on  the  platform,  and  he 
always  stubbed  his  toe  on  the  last  step,  and  stumbled,  orewt- 
ing  a  great  disturbance,  and  making  tlie  other  pupils  laugh. 
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MJBS  X said  nothing  and  ignored  bim.  Will  did  bis  beit 

to  try  to  aimoy  Miss  X for  the  nert  two  weeks,  and  then, 

finding  that  she  jxiud  uo  attention  to  bim,  and  would  not  get 
ongry,  he  finally  settled  doim  to  \rork  and  became  a  fairly 
good  boy. 

(6)  It  wai  ft  beautifal  evening  in  September,  and  the  call  from 
the  outdoor  world  was  strong.  It  was  Thursday  evening, 
and  Thursday  eveuiug  was  the  maid's  evening  "ouU"  The 
small  girl,  who  is  the  beroioe,  or  perhaps  the  victim  of  this 
episodoi  was  racing  down  the  lawn  to  the  gate  to  play  at 
fiiindmao's  Buff  with  the  neighborhood  children,  when  her 
mother  culled  to  her  to  come  biusk  and  help  Mary  (the  eerv- 
ing  girl)  with  the  dinner  dishes,  since  this  was  Thursday 
evening.  This  did  not  suit  Kthel'e  notion  at  all,  and  iifter 
much  hedging  and  begging  the  question,  she  iinally  i*efu3tM3 
to  do  as  her  mother  bade  her.  Her  mother  then  told  her  tliat 
she  was  free  to  choose  between  helping  Mary  with  the  dishes 
and  going  to  bed.  Kthel,  with  her  youDg  bend  in  tbe  air,  at 
once  proceeded  up  the  stairs  to  her  own  room,  Komewhat  com- 
forted by  the  thought  of  the  new"  Youtk'fi  Compuniou  "  which 
had  come  tliat  afternoon,  u,t]d  which  was  now  in  her  room. 
She  was  undressing,  preparatory  to  going  to  bed,  when  her 
mother  came  in,  and  after  quito  u  sevcru  lecture  went  away, 
tAking  not  only  the  '''Youth's  Comp&mon,"  but  also  the  eluc- 
trio  light  globes  with  her,  auil  incidentally  locking  the  door 
on  the  outside.  Kthel  lay  on  tbe  bed  crying,  half  from  anger 
and  half  from  pity  of  her  own  hard  lot.  After  what  seemed 
an  eternity,  she  heard  ber  father's  footsteps  on  thu?  stairs.  Hq 
came  to  hur  door,  and  flndiug  it  lockitd,  bade  Kthel  open  it  at 
once.  Ethel  explained  that  lier  tiiuther  had  the  key,  and  told 
him  tlie  whole  affair.  She  thought  that  ber  father  went  down- 
stairs with  nnusual  rapidity,  and  was  at  a  loss  to  understand 
it,  until  she  heard  him  coming  up  again  in  a  fow  miuutoa. 
He  unlocked  the  door,  came  in,  screwed  in  tbe  electric  light 
bulbs,  and  sat  down  near  the  bed,  at  the  sama  time  producing 
from  his  pocket  a  box  of  mars bmal lawn  and  tbe  "  Youth's 
Companion,"  The  inHuenco  of  tbe  candy,  aided  by  the  influ- 
ence of  tbe  reading  aloud  of  the  magazine  from  cover  to  cover, 
served  to  dispel  the  look  of  antagonism  on  Ethel's  face,  and 
by  ten  o'clock  she  was  fast  asleep.  Her  fathor  went  softly 
out  of  the  room,  and  down  the  stairs,  where  he  favored 
Ethel's  mother  with  a  few  ide;)i8  of  his  tiwn  nn  the  subject 
of  tbe  bringing  up  of  children. 

(c)  In  a  certain  juniii'r  class  in  a  high  school  the  boys  were  in 
tbe  habit  of  occupying  tbe  front  row  of  seats  iu  the  recitation 
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ruDin.  Od  eiitoriiig  tbe  clau  ano  day,  tliuy  found  comp&nj 
occupying  their  accustomed  places,  so  they  Bat  iu  tbu  secuud 
row  of  seats.  During  Uie  progreaa  of  the  reoitatioc  one  of 
tlic  boys  uncousciously  put  bis  band  on  tbe  buck  of  tbe  scat  in 
front  of  him,  aud  as  it  was  not  securely  fiiKtenod,  it  moved. 
The  teacher  noted  the  wt ;  and  thinking  tbe  boy  did  it  pnr- 
pn!u>ly,  she  naked  faiin  tu  come  up  and  sit  on  tbe  frunt  sent 
beside  tlie  company.  This  tbe  boy  did,  rather  einbarrassM], 
hovrever,  at  hariug  the  attention  of  all  eentreil  un  him.  Tii  hide 
his  embarrassment  he  took  from  bis  pocket  a  small  spnoa, 
and  began  to  play  vith  it.  Tbe  teacher,  thinking  he  did  ibis 
to  nggravate  ber,  and  not  reolixiDg  it  was  merely  because  be 
was  embarrassed,  asked  tbe  boy  to  give  it  to  her,  saying  she 
wanted  it  for  a  souvenir.  This  second  attack  angered  the 
boy,  and  aroused  hi»  stiibboruue&s,  and  be  refused  to  give  up 
tbe  spoon.  Upoo  this  refusal  the  teacher  lost  control  of  her- 
self and  became  very  angry,  sayiug',  "  Tuu  can  either  give 
mo  the  spooD  or  leave  the  class."  Tbe  boy  immediately  ruse 
to  leave,  and  as  he  was  passing  out  of  tbe  door  the  teacher 
told  bim  be  could  not  return  to  class  again  until  bo  made  a 
public  apology.  This  the  buy  refused  to  do,  not  feeling  it  was 
right  to  Hsk  him  to  do  this  whun  he  bad  not  offended  inten- 
tionally or  maliciously.  Later,  the  case  went  before  the  schMtl 
board,  and  they  decided  that  he  could  return  to  olaas  without 
making  an  apology, 
(if)  Last  year  my  work  lay  among  the  children  of  all  nationalities 
(save  Americans)  in  a  suburb  of  Chicago, devoted  exclusively 
to  manufacturing  interests.  I  stopped  at  tbe  building  of  a 
follow  principal  one  afbemuon,  and  saw  a  strange  spectacle. 
Medeo  Cassakio  was  standing  facing  the  teacher,  chewing 
gum  and  pulling  it  forth  in  Ibat  rutinml  way  most  tp.ac)iers 
have  seen;  Tony  Napoli  was  iialf-standiug  at  his  desk,  wav- 
ing his  hand  most  forcibly  ;  and  Sam  Raczykowski,  poor  sal-  ' 
Ion  Sara,  who  bore  a  chronic  grudge  against  the  universe,  wiu 
standing  facing  tlie  teacher  too,  waggiug  bis  bead  and  gnint- 
bling  in  an  iindertoae.  And  the  teaclier  —  she  sat  there  smil- 
ing, and  urging  on  their  efforts  wfaenover  tliey  showed  signs 
of  flagging.  She  explained  that  these  boys  were  so  fond  of 
these  chcwings  and  hand-wavings  and  grumblings  that  re- 
peated waxBings  bad  been  in  vain.  "  So,"  she  continued,  in  a 
mnnner  which  intinuitcd  she  thought  she  was  doing  the  boys 
a  favor,  "  I  told  thmn  I  'd  st-iy  with  tliem  this  eveuingt  and 
let  them  enjoy  theinselveB  in  thin  manner  as  long  as  they 
pleased.  1  am  onjoyiug  it  as  much  as  they  are  ;  in  f.iet,  more, 
perhaps,  for  strange  as  you  might  think,  it,  they  say  tkey  don't 
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"imnt  to  do  it  ouy  more.  But  I  think  suob  fun  u  tluB  ought,  to 
last  till  supper  time." 

It  dill  n't  last  long,  but  it  lasted  long  enough  to  give  tlie 
boya  a  surfeit  ufLheir  pet  vices.  TbiB  waji{^n<)d  iliaripliiio,  with 
this  particular  priuoipui  and  these  particular  llfth-graders, 
because  :  (1)  It  seemed  su  just  tu  them.  (2)  Thcrt:  was  no 
nagging.  The  teacher  was  acting  like  a  "  good  fellow  "  with 
them — only  too  good.  (3)  It  appunled  tu  their  e«uso  of 
humor,  mure  effective  than  their  sense  of  pain,  far  the  poor 
lads  were  used  to  that  at  home.  After  that,  evdn  Saui,  the 
hardest  problem  of  the  trio,  used  to  stop  short  at  the  first 
grumble  when  he  met  her  quizzical  glance. 


XV.  METHODS  OP  CORRECTION 

1.  Is  corporal  punisbiueDt  a9  a  method  of  correction 
declining  or  increasing  in  importance  in  the  school  in  which 
you  received  your  elementary  education?  Give  the  detailed 
BTidence  upon  which  your  opinion  is  based. 

2.  Has  the  conduct  of  the  pupils  in  tlie  elementary 
school,  referred  to  in  question  1,  improved  since  you  were 
a  pupil  therein  ?  Or  are  the  pupils  less  well-behaved  than 
they  were  formerly  ?  Be  cjireful  to  give  an  abundance  of 
definite,  accurate  data  in  support  of  yaur  view. 

3.  If  you  find  a  change  taking  place  in  the  condupt  of 
pupils  in  the  elementary  scliool  in  which  you  were  trained, 
show  what  has  pi-oduced  or  ia  now  pi-oducing  tliis  change, 
whether  for  better  or  for  woree.  lias  corporal  punishment 
had  anything  to  do  \vith  itV  What  is  the  evidence  in  the 
case? 

4.  Were  you  at  any  time  in  your  eleraentary-school 
career  under  a  teacher  who  never  made  nse  of  corporal 
punishment  in  correction  of  the  errors  of  pupils?  If  so, 
describe  in  detail  tlie  methods  employed  by  this  teacher, 
and  their  success  or  failure  in  maintaining  "good  order" 
in  the  school. 

6.  Describe  an  elementary-school  teacher  you  know  well 
vho  freely  emj)loya  the  rod  or  the  fenUe  in  the  school- 
room. VThy  does  he  need  to  make  nse  of  these  instrumenta 
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of  discipline  ?  Does  be  have  "  good  order  "  in  hia  scboolT 
Do  his  pupils  like  him  ?  Do  they  respect  faim  ?  Do  they 
make  rapid  advances  in  their  work  under  him?  Do  not 
allow  yourself,  in  discussing  these  questions,  to  be  iiH 
fluenced  by  current  theories  regarding  the  matters  to  which 
they  rdat«. 

6.  As  a  rule,  do  men  teachers  make  use  of  corporal  puo- 
iahment  in  the  schoolroom  more  freely  than  women  teach- 
ers? Or  is  it  the  other  way  around?  Whatercr  yon  find 
the  tendency  to  be,  explain  it- 

7.  Are  there  any  methods  of  correction  that  may  be  said 
to  be  predominantly  feminine  in  character,  aud  others  that 
may  be  said  to  be  predominantly  masculine  in  character? 
If  90,  make  out  lists  in  both  cases. 

8.  Do  yon  know  any  persun,  man  or  woman,  who  has 
arrivwl  at  full  matiiritj'  withont  ever  having  received  cor- 
poral pnnishment  for  wrong-doing  ?  If  so,  describe  carefully 
the  social  and  ethical  status  of  this  individual.  Say  whether 
be  is  self-controlled,  whether  he  adapts  himself  readily  to 
the  people  about  him,  whether  he  is  liked  by  bis  associates, 
and  so  on. 

9.  Do  you  know  any  person  who  was  whipjied  a  great 
deal  during  his  childhood  and  youth  ?  If  so,  describe  in 
detail  his  present  social  and  ethical  status.  Saj,  also, 
whether  he  seems  now  to  have  a  liappy  disposition,  and  to 
be  optimistic  about  life  in  general 

10.  Have  you  observed  that  corporal  pnnishment  ii 
more  in  vogue  in  the  country  than  in  the  city  ?  or  have  yoa 
noticed  that  the  reverse  is  true?  In  any  event,  explain  the 
situation  as  you  find  it. 

11.  Have  joa  observed  that  parents  are  using  the  rud 
to-day  leas  than  they  did  when  yon  were  a  child?  Are  they 
using  it  more?  AVhat  is  the  evidence?  Does  it  make  a 
difference  whether  the  parents  are  in  the  city  or  in  the 
countrj'  ? 

12.  Do  native-bom  German  parents  nse  the  rod  mor 
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freely  than  American  parents  ?  Itow  is  it  with  Irish  pai-euta  ? 
with  Scandinavian  parents?  with  English  pamuts? 

13.  Were  you  ever  whipped  when  you  were  a  pupil  in 
the  Iiigh  school?  Have  you  observed  any  one  who  was  cor- 
rected in  this  way  in  the  high  school  ?  If  so,  describe  the 
matter  in  detail,  and  state  your  opinion  respecting  the 
effect  of  the  punishment  upon  the  offender. 

14.  John  Locke  would  whip  a  child  if  he  was  obstinate. 
Describe  a  genuine  concrete  case  of  obstinacy  iu  a  child, 
show  what  gave  rise  to  it,  bow  it  was  handled,  and  with 
what  results. 

15.  Plutarch,  thought  it  brutalized  a  child  to  strike 
him.  Have  you  known  cases  in  corroboration  of  Plu- 
tarch's view?  Have  you  known  cases  in  corroboration  of 
just  the  opposite  of  this  view  ?  Describe  the  cases  in  detail. 

16.  Rousseau  and  Spencer  maintained  that  a  child  should 
be  made  to  appreciate  the  ill  consequences  upon  his  own 
welfare  of  any  wrong  act  for  wliich  he  might  be  responsible. 
In  the  light  of  your  own  experience,  discuss  the  view  held 
by  these  writers. 

17.  Make  out  a  list  of  typical  misdeeds  of  a  child  one 
year  old,  which  might  be  readily  and  effectively  corrected 
by  the  method  of  '*  natural  consequences."  Make  out  su^ 
a  list  for  a  child  three  years  old.  Ten  years  old.  A  youth 
nineteen  years  old. 

18.  Make  out  a  list  of  typical  misdeeds  of  a  child  one 
year  old  that  cannot  easily  be  corrected  by  the  method  of 
"natural  consequences."  Make  out  such  a  list  for  a  child 
five  years  old.  Ten  years  old.  Fifteen  years  old. 

19.  What  proportion  of  the  atlults  you  know  well  (in- 
cluding yourself)  are  wont  to  ascribe  their  social  adversi- 
ties to  their  own  unfortunate  social  attitudes  ?  Discustt  the 
matter  at  length,  illustrating  your  position  with  definite 
concrete  cases. 

20.  Discuss  the  use  of  sarcasm  as  a  means  of  correo- 
tioD  for  wrong-doing.  Cite  cas^s  of  sarcastic  teachers  and 
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jtarents,  and  describe  their  iufluenoe  upon  the  children  they 
have  trained- 

21.  In  the  same  way  discuss  the  nse  of  ridicule  as  a 
means  of  correction  for  wrong-doing,  and  give  instances  of 
the  suoceas  or  failure  of  this  mode  of  procedure. 

22.  Also,  discuss  scolding  as  a  means  of  correction,  aod 
give  concrete  instances,  as  in  21. 

23.  What  is  the  social  and  educational  significance  of 
the  term  "  an  incorrigible  child  "  ?  Describe  such  a  child, 
and  give  an  account  of  his  upbringing. 

24.  If  you  had  been  asked  to  advise  Mr.  R ,  men- 
tioned in  the  following  note,  regarding  the  control  of  his 
school,  what  counsel  would  you  have  given  him? 

Mr.  li was  a  good  teacher  go  far  as  presenting  his  subjects  ^ 

oonoenied  ;  but  when  it  cnmo  to  dUniplimog  a  school,  bo  was  sadlj  i 
fault.  Iq  the  first  place,  his  personal  appe&raiice  was  somewliaC  against 
him,  and  his  actiona  only  aerred  to  emphasize  the  defects,  so  that  be 
was  the  butt  of  all  the  sttideuts'  jokes.  Ue  was  nerrotu  aud  excitablci 
and  very  inquisitive.  If  there  was  auy  commotion  in  the  rear  of  the 
room^  he  would  rush  down  there,  to  see  what  the  trouble  was,  and  of 
course  everybody  would  be  innoeeot.  He  iii5isted  upon  getting  and 
reading  every  note  that  was  tUruwn  across  the  room,  and  this  delighted 
the  pupils.  For  often  the  notes  were  blaak  aheeta  of  paper  carefully 

folded,  or  some  joke  about  Mr.  R himself.  If  he  was  conducting 

a  class  io  the  assembly  room,  he  would  interrupt  the  doss  perha])«  half 
a  dozen  times,  to  go  to  pick  up  a  uole,  or  to  talk  to  some  pupil  who 
was  whispering  ;  or  perhaps  be  would  violently  sinm  his  book  on  the 
desk,  and  say,  —  '*  We  will  have  to  wait  until  this  noise  oeasos."  The 
noise  .would  cease  for  just  about  five  minutes.  When  the  class 
resumed  work,  it  would  be  worse  than  ever.  Not  a  day  passed  but] 

what   Mr.   R bad  a  long  lint  uf  najncs  of  jwople  to  titay  after 

school.  Rut  this  was  n't  much  of  a  penalty,  for  they  always  had  such 
a  good  time,  and  made  so  mnch  noise,  that  ho  usually  dismiased  them 
before  the  time  was  up.  The  poor  man  pot  up  with  this  behavior  on 
the  ]>art  of  the  students  for  about  half  a  year,  and  then,  realiziog  that  J 
he  had  no  oontn»l  tivcr  them,  ho  resigned  and  left  town. 

25.  How  would  you  deal  with  a  case  like  the  following? 

K.  was  one  of  the  siuarteflt  boys  in  my  school,  but  he  had  never 
buen  forced  to  any  line  of  conduct  ;  so,  forming  a  dislike  for  Mr.  A.'s 
authority,  besought  in  every  maimer  to  anuoy  and  thwart  him.  Other 
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baubftn  avouled  coming  into  oontAct  with  bis  will  hj  a  Mnes  of  diplo- 
matic movoiiicuts.  When  in  Mr,  A.'fl  claases,  R.  broke  every  rule  of 
bebavior  that  could  possibl;  be  Eurmod.  Ue  ate  caudy,  threw  paper, 
talked  io  an  uodcrtooe,  and  ctcd  walked  around  the  room,  calliog  ou 
his  differeot  frieoda.  la  the  literary  society,  shonid  a  frieud  bo  the 
president,  no  better  behaved  boy  waa  present.  Even  when  sooie  one  he 
disliked  oceopied  the  chair,  his  conduct  waa  angelic  beside  hia  usual 
wbool  behavior.  When  be  himself  waa  president,  he  demanded  and 
QgoaUy  obtained  the  perfect  order  which  enabled  a  society  to  bavo  a 
good  record  and  produce  good  work.  In  the  meetings  of  the  athletic 
club,  his  conduct,  while  not  always  perfect,  was  a  large  per  cent  better 
than  in  school.  Id  the  meetings  of  his  class,  beoaose  he  disliked  one 
girl,  he  took  advantage  of  every  chauco  to  be  ou  the  opposite  aide.  It 
always  seemed  to  me  that  it  waa  his  great  love  for  a  conihat  of  will 
power  which  made  him  ao  disagreeable.  Had  some  one  crushed  him, 
probably  he  would  not  have  continued  ;  bat  he  waa  always  Tictorious, 
and  enjoyed  not  only  the  victory,  but  the  fact  that  it  brought  him 
before  the  school,  and  made  the  eyes  of  the  students  la^e  with  wonder 
at  bis  daring. 

26.  Below  arc  described  a  number  of  typical  cases  of  cor- 
rectioD  in  the  home  and  in  the  school.  Discuss  each  case, 
indicating  what  principle  is  involved,  and  give  yonr  opinion 
as  to  whether  the  moat  effective  method  was  employed  in 
each  instance. 

(a)  One  of  the  eightli-grado  pupils  lu  a  Western  scbonl  had  been 
a  couataut  source  of  trouble  to  hia  teacher.  Whenever  the  boy 
misbehaved,  the  teacher  became  exasperated  aud  lost  his  tem- 
per in  trying  to  correct  him.  One  day  Harry  was  refused  pep- 
mission  to  go  to  the  Library,  just  off  the  main  room.  The  boy 
went  in  spite  of  the  refusal.  He  was  requested  to  remam  in 
his  seat  during  recess  in  punishment  for  it.  But  thinking  he 
could  overrule  the  teacher,  he  got  up  to  leave.  The  teacher 
conght  him  by  the  collar,  and  was  about  ta  administer  a  few 
blows,  when  the  boy  turned  and  struck  him  several  times. 
The  next  day  the  boy  was  expelled  from  school,  and  being 
idle  during  the  day,  he  grew  coDstautly  worse  outside  the 
school. 

(A)  A  little  gtrl  had  received  a  piano  as  a  present.  As  long  as 
practicing  prored  a  novelty,  she  was  quite  willing  to  play  with- 
out being  told.  However,  after  a  eouple  of  years  bad  passed 
she  grew  tired  of  practicing  incessantly,  and  no  amount  of 
reasoning,  coaxing,  or  scolding  could  make  her  practice  as  she 
should.  Finally,  her  father,  after  talking  about  au  hoar,  sent 
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her  with  a  note  to  her  music  Uiacber,  stoppiog  the  lestont,  i 
be  mad«  a  preteuse  of  selling  tlie  piauu.  Tbii  was  kept  up 
for  over  a  week  lii  spite  of  tbe  girl's  tears  otid  protestations, 
nnd  proved  so  effective  that  ber  pan^ota  had  no  more  trouble 
witb  her. 
(e)  One  of  tbe  moat  effective  punifibments  my  mother  ever  inflicted 
upou  me,  was  to  deprive  me  of  tbo  privilege  of  helping  her 
witb  the  household  duties.  Not  usually  a  very  indDStrious 
cbild,  immedintely  upon  committiog  some  deed  I  knew  to  be 
wrong,  I  was  611ed  with  a  great  desire  to  help  everybody.  My 
mother's  gentle  but  firm  remark,  "  1  don*t  need  any  of  yonr 
help  to-day,"  left  me  to  my  otherwise  welt-luved  play  or  story- 
books.  But  tbe  stronger  tbe  realization  that  I  could  not  be 
of  any  help,  tbo  greater  my  desire  to  work,  and  tbe  more 
positive  tbe  decision  never  to  transgress  again. 

(d)  A  new  gymnasium  hud  just  been  completed,  and  a.rraiigcmentB 
made  for  the  variouH  grades  to  use  it.  Because  of  their  excite- 
ment and  desire  to  get  into  the  new  work,  tbo  Mventb-grade 
pupils  were  so  disorderly  in  going  down  for  the  Rrst  time, 
that  oomplaints  of  disturbance  came  from  several  other  rooms. 
Their  teacher,  Miss  A.,  reprimanded  tliem  gently,  telling  them 
how  other  children  were  disturbed.  But  she  was  new,  so  tliey 
resolved  to  try  her*  and  tbe  next  time  they  were  even  more 
Doisj  than  before.  This  time  she  said  nothing  about  it,  and 
such  remarks  aa  "  she  'a  easy,"  were  heard  on  the  pUygroond, 
for  they  thought  they  bad  won  out.  It  happened  that  tbe 
sixth  and  seventh  grades  were  seated  together,  and  as  it  was 
desired  to  take  but  one  grade  to  the  gymnasiom  at  a  time, 
arrangeuieuts  were  made  with  Mtiu  L.,  a  high-schiKi]  girl,  to 
remain  with  the  other  class.  'Xlie  time  for  the  next  class  came. 
The  children  hastily  put  away  their  books,  and  were  ready  to 
dash  downstairs,  many  of  tbem  bent  on  mischief.  Miss  L. 
appeared  at  the  door.  Miss  A.  said  quietly,  but  so  tho  class 
could  hear, "  We  do  nut  need  you  to-day,  Miss  L.,  tliaiik  you. 
There  is  to  he  no  gymnastic  work  at  this  hour."  All  was  quiet 
then.  The  plans  of  the  children  were  foiled  ;  the  day  was  won. 
When  dismissed,  the  children  overdid  tbe  matter  of  going 
downstairs  quietly,  to  the  extent  of  not  doing  it  tiaturally. 
Miss  A.  made  no  comment.  She  knew  the  unnaturalness  would 
wear  off  better  without  it.  Many  of  the  children  appear 
with  rabbers  on  the  next  day,  though  it  was  bright  and  sunnyJ 
because  they  thought  they  would  go  downstairs  more  quietly 
with  tbem  on.  The  class  was  never  omitted  again,  nor  did 
any  more  ooniplaiuts  come  from  the  other  teachers. 

(e)  Kext  door  to  us  lives  a  boy  of  about  twelve  years  of  age.   He 
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is  ao  orphan,  and  his  grandCatber  and  grandmolber  arft 
attempting  to  bring  htm  up.  Like  most  boya  of  liia  age,  he 
lias  tried  to  smoke;  and  he  and  ncveral  of  his  Rompauions 
will  go  any  whore  out  of  the  graudfather's  sight  aud  smoke. 
Wheii  hia  gnkudfatber  first  discovered  him,  be  grasped  him 
bj  the  arm  and  led  him  into  the  house,  and  we  knew  aome- 
tbing  serioue  waa  about  to  bappon.  It  wns  not  long  before 
we  heard  the  boy  screaming.  We  could  hejir  his  grandfather 
whipping  biin,  scolding  bim,  and  even  awHaring  at  him.  The 
very  next  day,  however,  this  buy  nas  caught  again  at  the  same 
trick,  and  he  received  the  same  piinisbmcnt  ;  bitt  it  did  not 
onre  him.  The  hoy  was  willing  to  take  the  chances  of  escoping 
bu  grandfatber.  Tlis  punishment  be  received  only  made  bim 
angry  and  stubborn,  and  he  grew  very  heartily  tn  dislike  his 
grandfather.  He  was  a  lioy  who  was  luv&ble  if  approached  In 
the  right  manner,  and  he  would  An  almost  anything  fur  yon 
if  yoQ  would  only  treat  him  kindly. 
(J')  It  was  not  long  before  another  ease  of  discipline  for  smoking 
came  tn  my  iiotiee,  which  amused  me  at  first, bnt  which  proved 
the  wiser  of  the  two  mothod*.  The  second  boy's  father  dis- 
covered bim  in  his  ]uud>er  yard  amnking  the  stub  of  an  old 
cigar  he  had  found,  lie  had  evidently  just  begun  at  it.  When 
he  saw  his  father,  be  was  about  to  throw  away  the  cigar,  but 
bis  father  said,  "No,  don't  do  that;  come  witli  me  and tiiiish 
smoking  it."  He  took  the  child  to  his  place  of  buitincss,  and 
saw  that  ho  finished  the  cigar.  Of  conrse,  it  made  the  boy 
deathly  sick,  but  he  conld  only  blame  himself.  ITc  was  very 
much  ashamed.  He  begged  bis  father  not  to  tell  anybody 
about  it,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  be  baa  never  tried  smoking 
since  that  time, 
(y)  When  my  little  nephew  was  three  years  old,  be  was  possesMd 
of  the  disagreeable  habit  of  biting  people.  It  seemed  an 
unco otroll able  passion  with  him.  He  could  never  resist  the 
temptation  to  test  the  strength  of  bis  strong  white  teeth.  One 
day,  when  he  had  made  the  matter  very  serious  by  biting  his 
baby  sister's  fingers  severely,  bis  mother  realized  that  some- 
thing desperate  most  be  done.  It  happened  that  at  this  time 
bis  baby  sister  was  the  possessor  of  six  sturdy  little  teeth, 
which  bad  bad  excellent  training  upon  an  ivory  ring.  The 
mother  hade  the  buy  tn  put  his  finger  into  baby's  mouth,  in 
order  to  discover  how  many  teeth  she  bad.  The  little  fellow 
immediately  coniplitid  with  the  request,  and  a  moment  later 
be  withdrew  his  band  with  a  shriek  of  pain.  He  bad  at  last 
discovered  the  sensation  caused  by  a  bito.  Tbis  experience 
cured  the  child  of  bis  unfortumite  habit- 
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(A)  A  boy  of  alwat  five  jemn  wma  an  only  ohild  in  a  bmilj.  One 
daj  he  w&s  playing  with  the  kitten,  polling^  its  tail  and  ears, 
aiul  putting  bi«  fingers  in  its  eyes,  untU  finally  his  mother  in- 
terfered, and  told  him  very  geotly  that  it  hurt  the  kitten,  lie 
paid  tio  att«ntioa  to  her,  but  kept  on.  She  finally  offered  him 
candy  if  he  would  atop.  He  took  the  candy  greedily,  keeping 
oue  hand  on  the  cat;  and  when  the  candy  was  gone,  and  bin 
mother  hod  turned  her  attention  to  sometbiag  else,  fae  went 
back  s^in  to  the  cat.  His  mother  ooatiuued  to  buy  him  off 
with  candy  until  the  supply  was  exhaasted,  when  she  admin- 
istered a  fow  slaps,  with  the  promise  of  his  rccciTing  harder 
ones  when  his  father  shoald  retxim.  This  only  made  him  siilky 
and  obstinate,  aad  when  the  cat  was  forcibly  removed  from 
his  grasp,  he  lay  on  the  floor  and  screamed  lustily. 

{i)  A  buy  in  the  fifth  grade  had  a  habit  of  laughing  aloud  when 
anything  out  of  the  ordinary  liappcned  in  school.  Oft«ii  in 
bis  work  something  would  "strike  him  funny"  and  ho  would 
give  a  very  audible  and  annoying  ha  I  ha  I  The  teacher  tried 
oorporal  pimishmeot  at  last,  hnt  it  was  of  no  avail.  She  was 
not  strong  enough  to  whip  the  boy  so  that  it  wonid  hurt  him. 
fie  had  no  fear  of  the  whipping,  am)  took  it  rather  as  a  joke. 
The  annoyance  to  the  teacher  bronght  no  great  dissatisfac- 
tion to  him,  nor  deprived  him  of  any  priTilege,  so  he  bad  no 
inctmU?e  to  stop  laughing  for  his  own  good. 

^J)  The  incident  I  am  about  to  relate  took  place  in  a  fourth-grade 
penmanship  class.  One  of  the  boys  in  this  class  had  a  tend- 
ency to  do  little  things  to  aggravate  the  teacher.  At  tlrst  the 
latter  tried  to  overlook  many  of  the  things  which  this  boy  did, 
thinking  that  by  ao  doing  she  might  throogh  kindness  get  him 
to  mend  his  ways.  Finally,  however,  seeing  that  this  device 
was  not  going  to  work,  she  decided  to  try  another  plan. 

One  day  she  told  the  class  to  place  their  pens  on  their  desks, 
and  when  she  gave  the  signal  they  were  all  to  take  Lhem 
up  at  the  same  time  and  begin  writing.  This  boy,  however, 
decided  ho  did  not  want  to  take  up  hiii  pen  with  the  others,  so 
when  the  signal  was  given  he  made  no  attempt  to  take  up 
his  pen.  The  teacher,  on  observing  this,  said  not  a  word,  but 
immediately  walked  down  to  where  the  boy  was  sitting,  took 
bim  by  the  coat  collar,  and  marched  faiin  out  of  the  room, 
telling  bim  that  when  he  was  ready  tn  gn  on  and  do  things 
when  be  was  told  to,  he  might  come  bock.  The  boy  remaiued 
oat  uf  the  room  only  a  short  timo.  He  then  returned,  quietly 
took  his  seat,  and  thereafter  was  ever  ready  to  do  as  he  was 
told. 

(jt)  A  mother  in  oar  naigiiborbood  had  a  child,  a  little  girl,  aboat 
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eight  yo&ra  old,  who  continually  disobeyed  every  wish  or  oom- 
mand  of  her  mother.  Finally,  as  a  laat  resort,  tho  despair- 
ing mother  &aid;  "  If  you  do  that  agaiu,  I  will  put  you  in  the 
diu-k  cellar."  The  child  turned  away  and  disobeyed.  Inimedi* 
ately  the  mother  put  the  girl  in  the  ccllnr  as  threatened.  For 
a  Tery  short  time  ull  was  quiet,  then  followed  tho  most  fear- 
ful, terrorized,  beartreiidiog  yells.  The  trembling  mother 
standing  outHide  the  dour  was  almost  aa  frightened  ait  the 
child,  until  she  heard  the  yella  abruptly  ceaae,  and  a  low 
moan  follofr;  and  then  nhf.  ti>re  the  door  open,  and  picked  up 
the  pale  and  unconscious  child.  The  ohitd  did  not  seem  any 
more  obedient  after  this  experience;  but  as  a  result  of  the 
pnnifthment  she  is  to  this  day  "  scared  to  death  "  of  the  dark. 

(^l)  When  I  was  about  nine  years  old  1  attended  a  country  school. 
One  (if  tliR  buys  of  the  school  was  very  Fond  of  wliiapering. 
The  teacher  aoou  begau  to  make  him  stand  in  the  corner  every 
time  be  did  it.  I  am  sure  Uiat  boy  stood  in  the  corner  at  least 
twice  every  day  dnring  the  entire  eight  mouths  of  the  school 
year.  This  punishment  was  futile,  for  the  boy  coatioaed  to 
whisper  whenever  it  was  possible. 

(m)  My  brother  (age  aeren)  liad  been  forgetting  to  put  on  his 
overshoes  before  coming  houie  from  Kcboul  at  the  noon  hour, 
Ho  was  rcmiuded  of  it  time  after  time  when  lie  started  otf  in 
the  momiug,  but  every  noon  be  came  home  without  them  and 
got  his  scolding.  After  tbi.s  had  been  going  on  for  some  time, 
ho  was  met  at  the  door  one  noon,  and  not  allowed  to  enter 
the  hotise.  He  was  sent  back  to  the  scboolhouse  for  his  over- 
shoes. He  protested  and  cried,  hut  he  bad  to  go  back  —  a  dis- 
tauoe  of  about  five  hlooks  —  befiire  he  could  have  his  dinner. 
.And  it  was  the  very  last  time  he  forgot  his  overshoes. 


XVI.  SUGGESTION 

1.  Plato  would  not  allow  the  yonng  to  listen  to  stories 
that  described  sacred  beings  as  induing  in  any  coarse  or 
immoral  practices,  lest  they  should  derive  vicious  sugges- 
tions therefrom.  Do  we  permit  our  children  to  hear  any 
stories  of  this  character  ?  Be  specific  in  your  reply. 

2.  Plato  would  banish  from  the  nursery  and  the  school- 
room all  stories  describing  ugly  or  horrible  people  or  things, 

|*8o  that  the  young  might  not  become  acquainted  with  such 
lobjects.  Do  we  banish  such  stories  from  present-day  nurser- 
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ies  or  schoolrooms  ?   Is  the  effect  of  these  stories  unwhole- 
some? Why? 

3.  Plato  would  uot  allow  children  to  hear  tales  of  ogres 
or  goblina  or  other  beings  which  woold  fi-igbten  them.  Do 
we  agree  with  Plato  in  our  present-day  practice  ?  Make  outj 
a  list  of  tales  commonly  told  to  children,  in  which  the  cle 
ment  of  fear  is  the  dominant  one. 

4.  In  telling  childr<^n  the  story  of  Little  Red  Riding-hood, 
say,  wonld  you  omit  or  transform  the  scene  in  which  the 
wolf  cats  the  grandmother  ?  Why  ? 

6.  In  the  light  of  our  discussion  of  suggestion,  speak  of 
the  benefit  or  the  harm  that  would  come  to  a  oliild  from 
reading  each  of  the  following,  as  types  :  (a)  The  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey ;  (i)  The  Old  Testament ;  (c)  The  Greek 
Myths ;  (^  Old  English  Folk  Tales  ;  (c)  Mother  Goose ; 
(/)  JEsop's  Fables ;  (j)  Siegfried ;  (A)  Beowulf ;  (i) 
Robin  Hood ;  (J)  Knights  of  the  Round  Table ;  (A)  Rob- 
inson Crusoe;  (l)  AKce  in  Wouderlaud:  (m)  Hiawatha; 
(n)  The  Great  Stone  Faoe;  (o)  Lady  Nicotine;  (73)  The 
King  of  the  Golden  River. 

6.  Discuss  the  psychological  and  social  effecta  upon  the 
young  of  (a)  a  book  like  *'  I*cck's  Rail  Roy  "  (6)  ;  the  sort 
of  book  people  have  in  mind  when  they  describe  it  as  a 
"  Sunday-school  book  " ;  (c)  the  "  funny  page  ''  of  the  Sun- 
day newspaper. 

7.  Plato  would  not  permit  children  to  hear  stories  in 
which,  death  was  depicted  as  an  undesirable  or  dreadful  ex- 
perience. Do  we  tell  such  stories  to  our  children  ?  Is  the 
effect  good  or  otherwise ?  Why? 

8.  Speak  in  particular  upon  the  social  and  moral  value 
on  childhood  of  (o)  fairy  tales;  (6)  myths;  (c)  fables. 

9.  Should  children  be  told  ghost  stories?  Give  your 
reasons  in  full. 

10.  Plato  would  not  allow  a  boy  to  "sow  wild  oats"; 
Locke  would  give  him  greater  latitude-  With  whom  do  you 
take  sides?  Why? 
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11.  Plato  would  not  permit  the  young  to  listen  to  mtisic 
which  suggested  softness  or  indolence  or  luxury,  —  the 
Ionian  and  the  Lydian  harmonies,  for  example.  Do  we  thiiilc 
there  are  any  harmonies  whioh  our  children  should  not 
hear?  If  so,  what  ones  are  generally  condemned? 

12.  Wliich  of  our  familiar  molodies  suggest  indolence, 
luxury,  and  softness  ?  Would  you  banish  these  from  the 
home  and  the  school  ?  Why  ? 

13.  ^Vhich  of  our  melodies  frequently  heard  suggest  (a} 
courage,  (by  fortitude,  (c)  endurance,  (J)  calnmess,  (e) 
temperance  ?  (^/')  charity,  (y)  humility,  (A)  courtesy  ? 
Would  you  give  them  a  prominent  place  in  the  training 
of  children  ?  Why  ? 

I  14.  What  is  the  effect  upon  the  young  of  songs  such  as :  — 

^^     (a)   Little  jVnnie  Kooney. 

H    (i)  There  '11  be  a  Hot  Time  In  the  Old  Ton-n  To-uight. 

^V     (c)   Yankee  Doodle. 

^V    (cZ)  Tlie  Star-Spangle<l  IWincr. 

^p    (e)  Should  Auld  Acquaintance  be  Forgot? 

P    (7)   Dixie. 

I  15.  Plato  and  Aristotle  would  not  allow  such  musical  in- 

struments as  the  flute  to  be  heard  by  children.  Would  you 
banish  certain  instruments  from  the  home  and  the  school  ? 

i  Why?  Give  specific  evidence  showing  the  good  and  evil 
effects  of  different  iniitrunienta. 

16.  Locke  maintains  that  when  a  mother  addresses  her 
I      young  daugliter  as  "My  Little  Queen,"  *'My  Lovely  Prin- 
cess," and  so  on,  she  cultivates  vanity  in  the  child.  Do  you 
agree?    Discuss  the  matter  by  citing  definite  cases  where 
good  or  ill  results  have  followed  from  this  practice. 

17.  Locke  maintains,  also,  that  when  parents  beat  their 
children  they  suggest  cruelty  to  them,  and  ao  corrupt  them. 
Do  you  agree  ?  Discuss  this  question  in  connection  with  the 
adage,  *'  Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child." 

18.  Further,  Locke  declares  that  when  parents  urge  their 
children  to  eat,  saying  to  them,  "  What  can  I  get  you  that 
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yon  would  like?  "and  so  on,  they  suggest  intemperance  and 
gluttony  to  tbem.  Dinuuss  Locke's  view. 

19.  In  present-^luy  uduuatiouuJ  lituratarc  one  often  reads 
tlie  following  statement :  "  It  is  impossible  to  make  a  child 
good  by  punishing  hira."  AVTiat  do  those  who  make  snch  a 
statement  mean  by  it?  How  do  they  think  a  child  can  b^^ 
made  good?  Discuss  the  whole  matter.  ^H 

20.  Will  the  praising  of  a  neighbor's  children  by  a  mo- 
ther tend  te  make  her  own  children  imitate  those  who  are 
praised?  Give  specific  examples  to  illustrate  yoor  view  of 
the  matter. 

21.  Saggest  practicable  and  eflTcctive  methods  of  dispell- 
ing a  child's  fear  of  the  dark,  and  state  the  principle  upon 
which  each  method  is  based. 

22.  Comment  on  this  method,  suggested  in  a  recent  book 
on  the  training  of  children,  —  "  Tell  the  child  who  is  afraid 
of  the  dark  that  the  flowers,  grass,  trees,  birds,  aud  so  on, 
are  sleeping  peacefully  and  happily  out  in  the  night." 

23.  Suppose  a  child  has  a  tendency  to  become  angry 
upon  slight  provocation,  particularly  in  his  relations  with 
certain  individuals, — could  you  assist  him  by  suggestion 
to  control  himself? 

24.  Could  you,  by  suggestion,  cure  a  child  of  the  habit 
of  biting  his  nails  ?  Describe  a  case  of  this  sort  you  have 
known. 

25.  Discuss  the  following  in  the  light  of  the  principles 
of  suggestion, —  "  A  soft  answer  tumeth  away  wrath." 

26.  In  the  same  way  discuss  this  sentiment,  —  '*  lie  not 
overcome  by  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  good.'* 

27.  Also  thia,  —  "Lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but 
deliver  us  from  evil." 

28.  Many  children  under  present-day  urban  conditions 
are  **finicl^'  "  about  their  food.  Parents,  as  a  rule,  urge 
them,  usually  against  their  desires,  to  eat  certain  dishes 
because  they  are  nutritious.  Often  a  parent  talks  to  a  child 
before  he  goes  to  the  table,  teUing  him  be  must  eat  this  or 
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that  article,  whether  he  Ukes  it  or  not,  since  it  is  good  for 
him,  and  he  must  do  as  the  others  do,  and  so  on.  Comment 
on  this  method  of  influencing  a  child's  dietetic  habits. 

29.  If  in  discussing  the  above  question  you  do  not  ap- 
prove of  the  jiarent's  methods,  suggest  the  course  that 
should  be  pursued  with  a  "  finicky  "  child,  and  state  the 
principles  involved. 

30.  Make  out  a  list  of  poems  best  adapted  to  suggest 
the  attitudes  mentioned  iu  problem  13. 

31.  In  the  same  way  make  out  a  list  of  pictures  in  ac- 
cordance with  instructions  given  in  problem  13. 

32.  Are  pupils  in  the  high  school  moi*e  easily  or  less 
easily  iufluenced  by  suj^^estion  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
than  pupils  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  elementary  school  ? 
Which  group  of  pupils  is  the  more  responsive  to  phj'sioal 
environments  ? 

33.  Are  people  bom  and  bred  in  the  country  more  easily 
or  less  easily  iufluenced  by  suggestion  than  people  born 
and  bred  in  the  citj"  ?  What  is  the  evidence  bearing  on  this 
problem  ? 

34.  Is  Hawthorne's  story  of  "  The  Great  Stone  Face," 
already  referred  to,  psychologically  sound  ?  If  so,  exteud  the 

Iprinciple  to  familiar  situations  of  daily  life. 

35.  Is  there  anything  iu  the  common  saying  that  a  hus- 
band and  a  wife  grow  in  time  to  look  alike  ?  Work  out 
the  principle  involved. 

3G.  Through  a  careful  study  of  national  and  indiridual 
character  and  temperament,  show  what  is  tlie  peculiar  in- 
fluence, if  any,  upon  human  nature  of  livit^  in  these  various 
regions:  — 

(a)  In  the  nioantains,  aa  st  Leadville,  or 
(ft)  Od  the  prairie,  &a  id  Nurtb  Dakota. 

(c)  By  the  seashui-e,  as  at  Boston. 

(d)  Od  tlie  banks  of  great  rivers,  as  the  Mississippi  or  the  Rhine. 

(e)  In  regions  noted  for  clouds  and  tog,Si8  London  or  Seattle, 
(y*)  In  regions  noted  for  sunshine,  ns  Monte  Carlo  or  Southern 

Calif oniia. 
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(g)  In  regiona  of  ]iei-p«tual  fiummcr,  u  in  Florida. 

(i)  In    regions   of    welt-nigh    perpetual   winter,  aa  in  northera 

SwodrQ. 
(t)  In  regioiM  of  cluuiging  seasons,  as  m  Berlin  or  Madison. 
(j)  In  regions  barren  of  Covers  and  all  vegetation,  as  at  Bntte. 

37.  "What  is  the  influence  upon  the  young  of  readingthe 
details  of  crimes  in  the  newspapers  ?  What  is  the  influence 
upon  adultB  ?  Cite  concrete  iustauces  to  illustrate  your 
answer, 

38.  What  is  the  influence  upon  boys  of  reading  Cooper's 
novels  ?  Cite  spocifiu  casus. 

39.  Ib  it  good  policy  to  allow  criniinally  inclined  persons 
to  witness  the  execution  of  one  condemned  to  death  for 
crime?  Why? 

40.  A  university  professor,  ujwn  reading  Scott's  "  So- 
cial Education,"  wrote  out  the  following  comments  and 
questions.  He  proposes  a  number  of  problems  invwlving 
prin(!iples  of  suggestion,  and  other  principles  of  social  de- 
velopment and  education.  Discuss  each  problem  in  the  light 
of  principles  developed  iu  the  text :  — 

In  chapter  i,  Professor  Scott's  niiun  thesis  seems  to  be  :  The  schools 
must  develop  indwidual  liberty  Utgether  ■mih  ptJUic  rfxp/msibilUy.  Lib- 
ertj  is  to  be  realized  by  self-direction,  self-organization,  oelf -control  ; 
responsibility  is  to  bo  realized  bj  obedience  to  the  autbority  of  teach* 
era,  of  parents,  of  social  canses. 

This  cluiptcr  baa  belped  to  raise  anew  in  my  mind  the  greatest  prob- 
lem of  the  teacher,  - —  how  can  be  coordinate  his  efforts  to  develop  in 
his  students  iniiiviiluaiilif  wisely  directed  for  social  responsibility  f  As  I 
see  the  matter,  tUo  eif  orts  of  a  teacher  are  to  bo  expended  — 

(1)  As  an  iiiBtnictor  :  imparting  informiition,  knowledge. 

(2)  As  a  director  :  su[>ervisiug  individual  activities  in  acquiring  and 
imparting  knowledge. 

(3)  As  a  leader :  inspiring  indtvidnal  serrjoe  for  society. 

Several  questions  and  a  few  criticisms  and  observations  I  desire  to 
offer,  as  to  proper  coordination  of  these  efforts. 

(1)  Does  the  above  clnssification  cover  all  of  a  teaober's  dnties  ? 

(2)  Are  there  any  fields  iu  which  a  teacher's  oidydutyis  imparting 
information  ?  Not  mnny  teachers  bridge  the  gap  between  the 
first  and  the  second  divisions.  Xine  tenths  of  the  teachers  of 
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my  Iiigh-scliaol  and  collegv  days  did  uotbiug  mora  thou  impart 
infurtiintlon. 

Would  it  not  be  folly  Lo  aticmpb  tu  suggest  social  relatiouslups 
iu  a  class  in  Greek  gTammar,  for  instance  ? 
HofT  far  cau  oue  wisely  attcuipt  to  keep  tbcBe  activiticB  dis- 
tinct? Can  the  teacher  say  to  himself,  "To-day,  1  will  impart 
infonnation  only  ;  to-morrovr,  I  will  atiraiilate  independent 
thought  iu  a  certain  class  ;  the  next  day,  I  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  create  a  desire  for  publiu  Hervice  "  ? 
(6)  Or  is  "  character  "  (which  may  be  called  an  unselfish  desire  to 
•erve  society  )  "  a  by-prodact,"  as  Prcsiduut  Wtlscu  says  7  Ia 
it  something  to  be  absorbed  uuconseiously  by  sludents  7 

(6)  To  what  extent  may  a  teaober  moralise  iu  the  classroom  ; 
for  instance,  in  American  History  in  dealing  with  the  life  of 
Hamilton,  the  raid  of  John  Brown,  or  the  recognition  of 
Panama  ? 

(7)  Oae  of  the  wealthy  men  of ,  with  whom  I  play  golf,  fre- 
quently refers  to  the  university  in  his  town  as  "that -so- 
cialistic institution."  Ho  unsparingly  condemns  the  attitude 
taken  by  "  advanced  thinkers."  If  a  teacher  dares  not  express 
what  he  heliei^s,  does  be  not  lose  most  of  his  power  of  inspira- 
tion 7 

(8)  I  oQoe  took  a  courae  in  economics  under  a  man  who  would 
DCTcr  commit  himself  as  to  his  own  belief.  We  did  not  know 
whether  he  was  a  high-tariff  or  a  frec-trodo  man.  Is  this  the 
right  attitudi;  for  the  teacher  to  assume  ?  Does  it  not  create 
the  impression  amoiig  students  thnt  the  teacher  is  timid,  or  in 
a  state  of  doubt  himself  ?  Would  it  not  be  better  frankly  to 
state  one's  private  judgment  ?  If  the  teacher  bas  ri;;btly  stim- 
ulated independence  and  freedom  on  the  part  of  his  students, 
may  he  not  safely  expound  his  convictions,  if  he  is  careful  to 
•tate  the  other  aide  ?  Indeed,  is  not  the  right  to  disagree  with 
the  iostntctor  an  essential  element  in  creating  liberty  f 

(9)  Of  certain  men  I  have  heard  it  said  by  studeuts  who  are  pre- 
paring for  examination  :  "  Well,  old  has  this  hobby.  He 

believes  so  and  so.  Just  touch  him  on  that  point  and  jar  the 
other  fellow,  if  you  want  a  high  mark."  What  is  the  inHuenoe 
of  each  a  teacher  upon  his  pnpils  7 

(10)  After  all,  is  not  real  power  of  leadership,  in  a  teacher  as  in  any 
other  person,  an  indefinable  element  of  personality,  which  can- 
not be  reduced  to  rules  or  even  analyzed  ?  If  a  teacher  finds 
himself  studying  the  laws  of  leadership  in  order  thnt  he  may 
inspire,  does  he  not  thereby  show  that  he  bas  no  luspiratiooiLl 
qualities  which  can  make  him  a  leader  7 
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XVIL   IMITATION 

1.  Describe  the  first  imitative  act  of  any  child  you  knov. 
What  was  the  age  uf  the  child  at  the  time  the  imitation 
occxirred  ?  Give  the  evidence  showing  it  waa  a  genuine  act 
of  imitation. 

2.  Describe  in  detail  the  intellectual  and  any  other  re- 
sults of  the  first  imitations  of  a  child. 

3.  Wnte  out  a  list  of  the  more  common  dramatic  per- 
formances of  a  tj-pical  year-old  city  boy.  Of  a  typieaJ  year- 
old  girl.  Are  there  any  essential  differences  between  the  two? 

4.  Write  out  a  list  of  the  ordinary  impersonations  of  a 
oity-bred  boy  of  seven.  Of  a  city-bred  girl  of  this  age. 
AVhat  are  the  esaential  distinctions  between  them  ? 

6.  What  do  city  boys  of  the  age  of  fifteen  imitate  most 
freely?  What  do  city  girls  imitate?  Describe  a  concrete 
case  in  each  instance. 

6.  Show  in  what  respects  the  imitations  and  im]>ersona- 
tiona  of  boys  and  girls  bom  and  bred  in  the  country  differ 
from  those  of  children  in  the  city.  Account  for  any  differ* 
ences  you  find. 

7.  What  aspect  of  the  life  about  them  do  children 
reproduce  more  or  leas  faithfully  in  their  sandpilea?  Does 
it  make  a  difference  whether  the  children  are  five,  eight,  or 
twelve  years  of  age?  Are  there  differences  between  city 
and  country  children? 

8.  Describe  in  detail  a  concrete  case  of  doll  play  on  the 
part  of  a  girl  of  four  years  of  age.  In  what  way  docs  this 
play  change  as  tlie  girl  develops  ? 

9.  Discuss  the  value  of  doll  play  for  a  girl.  Ask  some 
woman  in  whose  judgment  you  have  confidence  just  what 
benefit  or  injury  she  thinks  she  received  from  doll  play. 
Would  boys  receive  benefit  from  playing  with  dolls  ? 

10.  Is  there  any  object  that  serves  the  boy  in  his  play  as 
the  doll  serves  the  ^1  ?  Observe  this  matter  for  yourself* 
and  then  ask  parents  to  give  their  opinion. 
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11.  Is  tlie  game  uf  marLlca  iiuitutive  ?  la  it  ImperBona- 
tive?  Work  tliis  mutter  out  in  detail. 

12.  What  l^pe  of  person  in  the  community  you  know 
befit  is  most  fre«ly  impersonated  by  girls  of  ten  years  of  age  ? 
by  girls  of  fifteen  years  of  age  ?  by  boys  of  these  ages  ? 

13.  Describe  the  characteristics  of  the  teacher  whom 
you  imitated  most  largely  during  your  own  school  career. 
Say  why  this  particular  teacher  had  so  marked  an  influ- 
ence ujion  you.  Did  he  or  she  have  a  similar  influence  upon 
your  classmates? 

1 4.  As  you  look  back  orer  yoar  school  life,  do  yon  And  any 
teachers  whom  you  endeavored  not  to  copy  in  any  respect? 
If  so,  say  why  they  should  have  affected  you  in  this  way. 

16.  Are  you  conscious  of  copying  any  individual  at  your 
present  stage  of  development  ?  If  so,  in  what  particulars, 
and  why  ?  Do  you  meet  jx^rsons  who  stimulate  you  to  do 
just  the  opposite  from  what  they  do  themselves  ? 

16.  Describe  a  ease  of  a  child  or  an  adult  who  acquired 
Stuttering,  stammering,  facial  twitching,  or  any  other 
peculiarity  through  imitation. 

17.  Have  you  known  of  families  in  which  a  dissolute 
father  was  the  means  of  making  his  children  severely  absti- 
nent? Discuss  the  prineiples  involved. 

18.  Have  you  known  of  irritable,  fault-finding,  shrewish 
mothers  who  have  had  self -con  trolled,  quiet,  considerate 
daughters  ?  Discuss  the  principles  involved. 

10.  Id  youi'  opinion,  what  are  the  advantages  of  co- 
education in  the  elementary  school?  in  the  high  school?  in 
the  college  ?  Are  there  disadvantages  ? 

20.  In  the  wwjducationjil  high  school  you  know  best,  do 
the  boys  set  the  fashion  ia  dress  and  conduct  for  the  girls  ? 
Is  it  the  other  way  aroimd  ?  Or  are  the  sexes  uninfluenced 
by  one  another  in  these  respects  ? 

21,  Could  you  duplicate  the  following  testimony  of  a 
school  priDci{>al?  Comment  on  ihia  testimony  from  the 
standpoint  of  teaching  the  evils  bf  smoking  :  -^ 
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Several  eighth-gmde  boj-8  who  came  nnder  my  observation  last  year 
learned  to  smoke.  Thej  lived  in  a  college  town,  and  [jlnydd  bitskctbatl 
and  bowled  at  tbe  g;rnioaHumi,  where  tbey  fell  in  witb  tbecoHege  fel- 
lows. Kaob  of  tbuui  wheu  uidividually  qiteatiuoed  stated  voluotarily 
that  ho  leiirtiud  to  amoke  lieoiuso  the  college  lueti  approved  of  it,  and 
imtbor  ridiculed  those  who  did  n't.  In  most  instances  the  hoys'  fatbcn 
did  not  smoke  and  disapproved  of  the  habit,  and  the  boys  really  stood 
against  the  uao  of  tobaooo  themselves,  but  they  could  not  face  the 
reputation  they  were  likely  to  have  with  this  one  class  of  a&si>t>iate4,  iq 
oaae  they  did  not  smoke. 

22.  The  following  arc  concrete  examples  of  imitutive  and 
allied  activities,*  discussed  in  Chapter  XVU  of  the  text. 
Discuss  each  case,  indicating  (1)  the  appropriate  age  of  the 
oliild  or  children  whose  i>erformaiiees  are  described  ;  (2) 
the  motive  of  the  jierformer  ;  C3  )  the  probable  eli'ect  of  the 
imitation  upon  the  individuars  intellectual  and  emotional 
processes,  and  his  adjustment  to  bis  environment ;  (^4)  the 
influence  u()on  his  character  of  his  impersonation  of  people 
or  things :  — 

(a)  I  watched  this  child  for  twenty  minutes,  and  this  ia  what  be 
did.  He  came  out  of  the  house,  and  set  off  at  a  trot  round 
aud  rouud  the  house.  He  looked  serious.  Now  and  then  be 
stopped,  and  said  something  to  himsotf.  A  girl  came  out  of 
the  hou»e,  and  attempted  to  lead  him  iti-  He  Hliuuk  lier  ottp 
saying,  "  I  'm  going  to  be  a  horse  I  "  uitd  began  to  trot  round 
the  house  again.  After  a  tiina  he  went  up  to  the  side  of  the 
house,  pawed  the  ground  with  bis  feet,  and  acted  tike  a  horse 
going  into  a  stall. 

(b)  Arthur  amnsed  himself  a  pait  of  the  afternoon  playing  feed 
the  pig.  He  had  a  tin  pail,  into  whiah  he  put  whutever  he 
could  lay  his  hands  un.  He  carried  this  to  a  corner  of  the 
room  and  emptied  it.  He  held  his  arm  very  stiff  when  he 
carried  the  full  pail,  as  if  it  were  heavy  ;  and  be  would  raise 
the  pail  slowly,  taking  hold  of  the  bottom  to  empty  it.  Co 
the  way  back  he  would  swing  tbe  pnil  lightly.  1  looked  in  the 
corner,  and  found  many  cards,  six  tin  boxes,  some  box  covers, 
fipfiola,  ctotbespiua,  apples,  a  doll,  aud  other  toys.  He  had 
been  talking  about  his  pig  ;  and  when  he  saw  me  looking  at 
the  things  be  said,  "  I 's  feeding  my  pig." 

'  A  nuinbur  of  tham  are  taken,  with  some  modifications,  from  Huasell, 
Child  Obtervati<nis. 
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(c)  I  heard  somo  one  in  the  next  mom  say,  "  Bang ! "  Then  I 
beard  my  father's  voioe  attkiii^  Nathnu  wimt  he  was  dviti^. 
"Shooting  partridges,"  said  N'litUaii.  "  lli>w  miuiy  did  yuu 
get  ?  "  "  Two."  I  went  tu  see  what  Nathuu  wiis  duinjj.  He 
bad  an  old  stove-hook  and  some  clothespins.  He  would  put 
two  clothespins  inside  the  hook,  and  holding  it  above  his 
bead,  say,  "  Bang."   He  did  tliiti  eight  times. 

(d")  Thomas  plays  sell  meat  from  n  waguti.  His  wn^on  is  the 
inside  of  a  table  with  a  long  bolt.  When  he  pushes  the  bolt 
III  he  ahnts  the  wagon  ;  when  he  pulls  it  out  he  opens  tho 
wagon.  He  insists  on  details  like  this  :  "  Do  you  want  to  buy 
any  meat?"  "  Yes  ;  what  kind  have  you  7  How  much  is  it 
a  pound?"  "Ten  centB."  "Bring  me  in  two  pounds."  — 
"  Get  your  plate  and  bring  out  yotir  book."  I  gut  a  buok,  as 
requested,  and  go  to  the  wagon.  He  wishes  ine  tu  stand  fimt 
ou  one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  that  I  may  sec  all  the 
meat.  He  makes  believe  write  in  the  bi>uk,  shuts  the  wagon, 
and  goes  on  to  another  oustomer. 

(e)  A  hand-organ  maji  was  p'aying  in  the  street.  Tommy  stood 
by,  and  iuiitatcd  hiii  movements.  The  next  day  I  saw  Tommy 
in  the  yard  with  some  other  children,  playing  for  thein.  His 
left  hand  was  the  organ,  and  his  right  hand  turned  the  crank 
by  moving  around  the  left  liand.  He  made  the  sound  "  de, 
de,  de,"  etc.  Every  few  minutes  Ue  put  hia  hand  over  his 
shoulder  as  if  to  fix  a  strap,  and  then  walked  slowly  away,  as 
if  carrying  a  hoavj-  load.  He  thea  played  in  another  pliice. 
(/)  Daisy  made  n  little  iiielosiiro  in  a  comer  of  the  room  by 
ineana  of  chairs,  which  she  called  hor  house.  She  was  a 
nurse,  and  the  dull  was  stck.  An  Imaginary  doctor  was  present 
a  part  of  the  time,  and  abc  conversed  with  hiui  about  the 
sickness.  After  about  twenty  minutes  the  house  became  a 
schoolroom,  am)  sho  was  a  teacher. 

(g)  Delia  played  house  with  a  smaller  child.  The  bouse  was  a 
large  mat  spmad  in  the  yard.  On  one  end  was  a  box,  sur* 
rounded  by  four  sticks  luid  m  tlie  form  of  a  square.  On  tho 
box  were  bits  of  broken  glass  and  crockery  ai-ranged  as  on 
a  table.  This  was  the  kitchen.  Outside  this  was  tho  parlor. 
Delia,  seated  in  bar  rocking-chair,  was  rocking  her  doll,  sing- 
ing, and  giving  orderi^  to  tha  other  child^  who  was  busying 
herself  with  tlie  dishes.  I  heard  Delia  say,  "  Oh,  dear  f  I  want 
to  go  to  that  concert  to-night,  and  I  don't  see  how  I  can  with 
seven  children  to  tnke  care  of.  I  never  saw  such  a  man  as  my 
husband  is,  anyway.  He  is  n't  like  any  other  niiin.  He  might 
take  care  of  the  buby  once  in  a  while,  anyway,  I  should  think. 
Will  you  gu  with  me  if  I  go?"  They  played  this  about  an  hoar. 
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(A)  Lulu,   Une]e  O ,  I  *m  ooming  to  bm  yoa,  and  you  muit 

plftj  jou  are  glad  Co  see  me. 

0~ — .  I  cau't  plajr  now  ;  I  'm  tiied. 

Luiu.  Ob,  I  won't  tniilce  you  play  hard.  How  do  yon  do  ? 

0 .  How  do  you  do  ? 

Lulu.  You  would  like  to  bare  as  oome  in,  voold  n't  you? 

O -.  Ye*. 

Lulu  (to  the  doU).  Tbe  gentleman  says  be  would  like  to  bare 

m  come  in.  (ToO )  Would  you  like  to  have  us  sit  down? 

O .  Ym. 

Luiu.  Tbank  you  I  we  will  Bit  down  m  lev  minutes.  Don't 
yon  tbiuk  my  little  giil  looks  like  her  momma  ? 

O- .  I  giiefls  so. 

Lulu  {to  the  doll).   Your  uDcle  thinks  yon  look  like  me,  dear. 
At  this  point  tbe  play  wiui  intcmiptcd. 

(i)  Uattic  put  one  of  her  dolls  in  my  l»p,  placed  my  hands  aronnd 
it  iti  a  certain  way,  and  told  me  to  rock.  She  placed  another 
dull  iu  my  cousin's  lap  witli  the  same  directions.  Pretty  soon 
she  said  to  each  of  us  in  a  whiiiprr,  '*  She 's  asleep,"  and,  tak- 
ing the  dolts,  placed  them  in  a  chair,  and  covered  tbem  up 
carefully.  Presently  she  took  one  up  and  said,  "  She  's  sick." 
She  then  took  up  the  other  and  said,  "  You  're  been  slapping 
ber  ;  what  did  you  do  that  for  ?  "  Then,  in  a  feigned  voice, 
"  'Cause  I  wanted  to."  Resuming  her  natural  voice,  .itbe  said, 
■  Well,  you  'd  better  not  do  that  again."  She  Uid  the  sick 
doll  down,  and  bringing  the  offender  to  me,  asked  me  to  whip 
it.  I  did  so,  and  then  she  whipped  it  very  vigorously.  She 
then  wanted  uie  to  go  to  sleep.  Slie  put  her  arms  aruund 
my  neck,  and  rocked  me  hack  and  forth,  and  said,  *'  You  go 
to  sleep,  and  sleep  till  1  get  my  apple  eaten  np."  She  went 
on  eating  an  appio,  but  every  little  while  came  to  me  and 
rockurl  uiprs  before.  She  then  wanted  to  hold  me.  She  sat  in 
E  rocking-chair,  and  I  allowed  her  to  hold  me  and  rock  me 
to  sleep.  She  then  made  believe  put  me  on  tbe  bed.  During 
tliii  time  she  often  kissed  nnd  patted  me. 

(J)  Harry  went  (to  a  few  of  the  Murphy  temperance  lectures.  I 
saw  him  standing  on  the  piazza  talking  to  a  boy  that  plays 
with  him.  He  tossed  bis  arms,  and  I  knew  that  he  was  talk- 
ing aloud,  thou^  I  oauld  not  hear  whst  he  said.  I  saw  him 
K  little  later,  and  sskcd  bim  what  he  was  playing.  He  sitiit, 
*'  I  was  n't  playing;  I  was  Mr.  Murphy  then,  and  I  *vo  made 
Willie  sign  the  pledge." 

(it}  Frank's  father  trainexl  a  colt.  For  six  days  Frank  has  annoyed 
his  mother  by  playing  that  he  is  s  horse.  When  crosslufj  a 
room  lie  stamps  his  fvet;  sometimes  he  goes  on  all  fours  ;  in 
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the  centre  of  a  room  ha  ntopti  sitddcalj,  oud  kicks  into  the 
air,  deM-'ribiiig  a  (^irclt;  as  he  kicks.  At  imother  time  he  fnces 
the  oomer  or  the  ruoiu,  kicks  vigorously,  and  noiglis.  jVs  a 
pDoishnient  he  was  shut  iu  a  room  by  himself,  \mi  he  coo- 
tiaued  his  outlandish  guttnral  sounds.  Whou  put  in  a  chair 
lie  still  kiekod  and  noighed.  When  asked  to  do  anything  ho 
said,  "  I  can't,  1  'm  a  wild  boree."  Oii  Monday  there  wa*  to 
be  cottage  pudding  for  dinner,  and  he  is  very  fond  of  it.  In- 
stead of  putting  hii^  chair  in  its  usual  place,  bis  mother  pLiced 
it  al  a  side-table,  wb«rc  there  was  uothing  but  oats  and  hay. 
When  bis  mother  put  him  in  his  chair  he  thought  she  was 
playing  ;  tlieu  he  looked  puzzled,  and  (inolly  cried  bitterly^ 
■aying,  "  I  ain't  a  horse,  I  won't  be  a  horse." 

(ly  Lizzie  was  teaching  Charlie  and  Delia  bow  to  play  *' court." 
Charlie  and  Delia  were  on  the  stairs,  and  Lizzie  waa  at  the 
foot. 

Lizzie.    Charlie,  are  yon  guilty  or  not  guilty? 
Charlie.    Not  guilty. 

Lizzie.   Delia,  aio  you  guilty  or  Dot  guilty  ? 
Delia.    Yes  'm. 

Lizzie.  Ob,  you  must  n*t  aaj  that ;  you  must  say  guilty  or  not 
guilty. 

Delia.   What  i^  that  guilty  ? 
Lizzie.   Oh,  yuu  must  say  guilty  if  you  want  to. 
Delia.    Guilty. 

Lizgie.  Come  here  I  (Vertf  attmly.)  Uold  out  yonr  hand  1 
(Lizzie  xtruck  the  kand.y  Nov  you've  got  to  go  to  prisou  till 
you  get  gmid. 

Delia  went  back  to  her  place  on  the  stairs. 
Lizzie.   Now  the  judge  is  coming  around  again.  Charlie,  ara 
you  guilty  or  not  guilty? 
Charlie.   Not  guilty. 

Lizzie.  You  're  a  good  boy.  You  can  go  home  and  never  do 
so  again.  (To  Delia.)   Now,  little  girl,  are  yoo  guilty  or  not 
guilty? 
Delia.    Guilty. 

Lizzie.  Well,  theu,  I  'II  have  to  punish  you  some  more.  Uold 
out  your  hand. 

Delia.    No,  1  won't.  When  Charlie  minds  yon,  yon  say  he's 
good.  But  when  I  mind  you,  you  say  you  must  punish  ma. 
Lizzie.   Itut  you  jnwt  get  whipped  if  you  're  guilty. 
Delia.   Well,  I  'm  not  guilty,  then. 
Lizzie,    We  won't  play  tliat  any  more,  I  guess. 

(m)  Three  girls  were  sitting  on  a  doorstep,  thtir  facos  hidden  in 
their  haudu.  Another  girl,  a  little  older,  was  standing  in  front 


of  tbeti),  watvliiog  them  silently.  Prcsenlly  she  said,  speaking 
to  each  in  turn,  "  Tour  time's  up  t  Your  time's  up  !  Tour 
time'aupl  Tou  can  go  uow  I  **  Tlie  three  walked  avrayarm  in 
«nii,  vrliilu  another  ^rl  was  put  on  the  doorstep  to  sit  with 
hor  face  hidden,  nnder  the  watch  of  the  older  girl.  In  ti  (ew 
minitte]i  the  older  girl  ran  after  the  three  who  had  walked 
away,  and  seiud  them  qnite  roughly.  One  of  the  three  &aid 
angrily,  "■  No,  we  ain't  drunk  1  Mc  and  Carrie  did  n't  take 
any  beer  at  all."  The  older  girl  said  in  a  bebind-cbe-scencs 
tone,  "  Ob,  jes  ;  you  nuut  t  "  I  walked  on,  bnt  turned  to  look 
back,  when  I  saw  the  three  on  the  doorstep  again. 

(n)  I  heard  Johnnie  and  Robbie  running  around  the  dintng-room, 
and  talking  abtnit  killing  Indians.  One  said  he  liud  killi:d  A 
lot  of  Indians,  and  the  other  said  he  liad  got  to  find  dome 
more  Indians  to  kill,  'lliey  soon  came  into  the  room  where  I 
Bat,  and  presently  something  fell  on  my  dress.  I  fonnd  it  to 
be  a  ben's  feather,  with  a  needle  stuck  in  tbo  end  of  it.  They 
said  it  was  an  arrow.  When  it  stack  upright  in  anything  they 
said  tbb'y  had  killed  the  Indian,  wbim  it  inclined  they  bad 
only  wounded  him. 

(p)  We  liod  a  book  containing  colored  pioturcK  of  Indian  chiefs, 
and  from  this  we  drew  the  cliaraeters  of  a  favorite  game  for 
rainy  days.  My  oldest  brother,  about  twelve,  was  the  chief, 
my  next  oldest  an  olil  warrior,  and  a  younger  one  an  Lidian 
without  a  title.  Tbe  chief  had  a  red  cotton  handkerchief  fur 
a  headdress,  and  a  plaid  shawl  for  a  blanket.  'Hie  warrior 
wore  my  father's  overcoat  of  hairy  cloth.  An  umbrella 
handle  wad  a  gun,  and  a  broom  with  a  piece  of  cloth  tied 
aronnd  it  was  a  tomahawk,  A  skein  of  yarn,  when  we  could 
get  it,  was  a  scalp.  My  youngest  brother  and  I  were  tbe 
people  of  a  village.  When  we  heard  the  Indians  yell  we  ran 
to  the  furt,  a  corner  of  the  room  barricaded  by  two  old  chairs 
and  a  broken  clothes-horse.  I  pot  a  stick,  my  gim,  between 
the  bars  of  the  clothes-horse,  and  shot  the  chief.  Tbe  other 
Indian)!  entered  tb«  tort,  the  chief  came  to  life»  and  wor«  | 
taken  captives.  I  was  dragged  out  by  my  hair.  I  had  been 
told  to  hold  back,  and  cettijit  as  tuucb  as  possible  ;  but  my 
brother  pulled  my  hair  so  hard  I  did  not  dare  to  after  a  , 
first  attempt.  We  were  marched  around  the  room  thre*  | 
times,  and  then  taken  to  the  Indians'  hut  to  have  our  fnte 
decided.  Once  I  was  allowed  to  become  a  squaw,  and  once  I 
wan  allowed  to  cjtcapD.  The  play  usually  ended  with  a  wap^ 
dance  so  noisy  that  my  mother  broke  it  up. 

(p)  EstcUo  takes  a  stick,  and,  pointing  to  the  wall,  says  to  her 
dolls,  "  As  I  point  to  Ute  notes,  yon  must  sing  thom.  Now  all 
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begin  at  onoe,  and  don't  lag  behind,  for  that  will  si>oil  the 
others."  She  then  sings  the  notes  herself.  Sometimes  she 
shakes  one  of  the  dolls,  and  says,  "  Now,  you  will  mind  the 
place  next  time."  Last  erening,  while  playing  this,  she  seized 
a  doll,  and  placed  it  in  the  corner^  face  to  the  wall,  and,  after 
a  few  minutes,  said,  **  You  may  go  into  the  dressing-room 
for  making  faces  when  my  back  is  turned,  but  I  saw  yon. 

This  noon  yon  will  go  to  the  ofBce  of  Mr.  T to  get  a 

whipping." 
(q)  Each  of  these  girls  sat  in  a  rooking^hair,  holding  a  doll. 
Gertie.   How  do  you  do,  Missus  ? 
Louise.   Pretty  well,  thank  yon. 
Gertie.   Don't  this  train  go  fast  ? 
Louise.   Oh,  awful  fast  I  How  is  your  baby  ? 
Gertie.   She  is  pretty  well,  only  she  got  her  leg  broke  off  the 
other  day.  I'm  taking  her  to  Washington.  The  President  is 
going  to  fix  it. 

Lomse.  Oh,  that 's  too  bad  I  How  long  does  it  take  to  go  to 
Washington  ? 

Gertie.  Only  ten  days  and  a  week. 
Louise.  I  should  think  the  poor  baby  would  be  dead. 
Gertie.   Oh,  no,  Missus  I   I  'm  going  to  be  there  to-night. 
My  husband   lives   there.    Where  are  you  going.  Missus  ? 
Tonr  baby  is  real  good,  ain't  she  ? 

Louise.  Tes,  ma'am,  she  is.  I  'm  going  to  Connecticut.  My 
Cousin  Hattie  Nichols  lives  there,  and  my  Aunt  Jane  livM 
there. 

Gertie.  What  is  your  baby's  name  ? 

Louise  (after  hesUating  a  moment).  My  baby's  name  ia  Gertie. 
Gertie  (^ughing).  Why,  that's  my  name,  and  my  baby's 
name,  too. 

Louise.   That 's  funny,  ain't  it  ? 

Suddenly  Louise  said,  "  Ding-dong,  ding-dong  t   now  the 
train  must  stop."  She  then  tried  to  make  a  sound  like  a  train 
stopping,  and  said,  "  This  is  Connecticut;  I  'm  very  sorry  to 
go,  but  I  must.    Good-by." 
She  then  left  the  room. 

Gertie  now  rocked  faster  than  before,  and  talked  to  her  dull. 
She  said,  '*  Wait  a  minute,  wait  a  minute;  mamma  has  some- 
thing in  her  pocket  for  you."  She  took  out  a  rubber  ring, 
and  put  it  on  the  doll's  head,  saying,  "  You  're  a  nice  little 
baby.  Here 's  Washington  !  Do  you  see  my  husband,  baby  ? 
He  *s  going  to  take  us  to  the  President  to  fix  your  poor  leg." 
She  went  into  the  next  room,  where  Louise  was  arranging  a 
tea-set. 
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(r)  Mj  stater  and  I  usmI  to  play  **  prayer- meeting."  We  arranged 
our  dolls  in  rowa.  Ono  of  da  was  tbo  ministor.  The  meeting 
was  as  orderly  as  tbe  meetings  of  grown  people  usually  are. 
Our  favorite  Uni«  for  playing  it  was  between  sunset  and 
•upper  time,  when  we  cotild  have  tbe  sitting-mom  to  oar< 
selves.  11  any  one  came  into  tbe  room,  the  meeting  was  at 
onoeelowd. 

(«)  Thare  was  a  burying-groand  near  the  achooUioiue.  One  day 
MTeral  of  us  buried  a  doll  there.  It  aeema  aa  if  the  doll 
were  made  for  the  purpose.  Wo  carried  small  bottles  of  water 
with  us,  and  wet  our  eyes  with  the  water,  for  tears. 

{<)  Marion  and  Horace  went  to  a  ciroiis.  After  tbey  oanie  home  I 
saw  them  trying  to  suspend  tbemselveji  from  a  ladder  which 
was  resting  against  a  tree,  first  by  their  arms,  then  by  their 
feeL  When  they  were  forbidden  to  do  this,  they  went  he- 
bind  the  bam,  where  they  tfaoaght  they  would  not  be  seen, 
and  turned  somersaults,  and  tried  jumping  over  a  chair. 

(u)  I  used  to  arrange  all  the  kitolien  chairs  in  a  row,  and  play 
"school,**  imagining  tltat  the  chairs  bad  real  occupants.  I  sat 
in  a  ohair  in  front,  and  used  a  high-chair  fur  a  desk.  I  called 
tbe  classes  onto  the  floor,  and  asked  and  answered  tbe  ques- 
tions. I  enjoyed  the  play  better  if  my  brothers  would  act  as 
pupils. 

(p)  These  boys  play  "  Indian."  They  have  a  tent,  and  wear 
leather  leggings  fringed  down  tbe  outside,  gaudy-colored 
horse-blankets  on  their  fihouldera,  and  cocks'  feathers  in  their 
caps.  Some  of  them  carry  light  muskets,  others  popguns, 
while  the  smaller  ones  have  only  sticks  for  weapons.  I  have 
seen  them  marching  In  long  line,  pounding  an  old  boiler,  and 
sometimes  beating  a  drum. 

(w)  A  favorite  pastime  of  ours  was  to  imitate  the  slaughtering  of 
pigs,  which  we  had  often  seen.  We  stretched  one  another  on 
the  floor,  and  aimed  a  large  knife  at  the  throat.  After  staln 
bing  we  pretended  to  tip  up  the  body  through  tbe  centre. 

(i)  These  boys  frequently  hare  "shows"  on  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  afternoons.  The  last  one  was  an  exhibition  of  pio- 
tures  by  a  magic  lantern.  The  eotertsinment  often  consists  of 
songs,  dialogues,  and  playing  on  a  harmonica.  Tha  actors 
wear  old  elotheti.  They  have  tickets  of  admission,  for  which 
they  ask  a  certain  number  of  pins. 
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Admiration,  as  distinguisbed  from  re- 
spect, 120, 121.  See  SodaMlity,  Imir 
tation,  Respect, 
Adolescence,  effect  of  deTBlopment  of, 
on  sociability,  19-23;  on  communica- 
tion, 31;  34-37;  on  the  feeling  of  re- 
sponsibility, 110-112;  on  self-respect, 
123;  130, 131.  See  AggresaUm,  Anger, 
Communication,  Cooperation,  Cor- 
rection, DocUUy,  Duty,  Educative 
Socicd  Experience,  Imitation,  Jus- 
tice, Resentment,  Respect,Soctabitity, 
Social  types,  Suggestion,  Training. 
.£sthetic   interests,  ttie  development 

of,  235-237.  See  Social  training. 
Aggrmsion,  184-206;  tbe  combative  at- 
titude, 184-186 ;  interdependence  of  re- 
sentment and  aggression,  184;  cause 
and  nature  of,  184, 185;  very  marked 
before  adolescence,  18S,  186;  methods 
of  retaliation,  1S7, 188 ;  tiie  impulse  to 
get  even,  187;  retaliation  upon  tlie 
basis  of  injury  done  to  one's  reputa- 
tion, 188-190;  to  one's  character,  189; 
early  methods  of  preserringgroupsta- 
bili^,  190, 191 ;  settlement  of  conflict 
by  muscular  contest,  190;  attitude  of 
the  group  toward  combativeness,  191 ; 
genesis  nf  the  judicial  attitude,  192; 
lllttstrations  of  the  judicial  attitude 
in  typical  self-goTemlng  groups.  193, 
194;  the  principle  illustrated  at  Eton, 
193;  at  the  Geoi^  Junior  Republic, 
193;  the  sanguinary  tendencies  of 
boys,  194, 195;  these  tendencies  are  re- 
vealed in  verbal  as  well  as  flstic  en- 
counters, 195, 196;  girls  are  less  san- 
guinary than  boys,  196, 197;  Injuring 
an  adversary's  reputation,  196;  wo- 
men more  individualistic  than  men, 
197;  the  attitude  of  the  sexes  toward 
each  other,  197,  198;  absence  of  dis- 
tinctions during  early  years,  197;  girls 
leas  dynamic  than  boys,  198;  the  in- 
fluence of  adolescent  development 
upon  these  attitudes,  199,  200;  the 
group  attitude  toward  the  "sissy- 
boy,"  199  ;  sex  antipathy  because  of 
group  demands,  199 ;  cessation  of 
rivalry  l>etween  the  sexes  after  ado- 
lescence, 200 ;  teasing,  200, 201 ;  teasing 
byarou8ingfear,20l-203;  teasing  by 


calling  names,  203,  204;  teasing  by 
arousing  shame,  204;  teasing  among 
primitive  children,204-20e;  Kidd  on 
fagging  among  savage  children,  204- 
206. 

Aliens,  in  sociable  expression  of  chil- 
dren, 11-15.  See  CoSperation,  SoO- 
aMlUy. 

Alter^ense,  genesis  of,  68-60;  acquisi- 
tion of,  60-62;  devslopment  and  en- 
richment of,  62-66.  See  Duty. 

Altruistic  interests,  the  development 
of,  240-242.  See  Social  training. 

Anger,  absent  in  the  Infant,  157 ;  earli- 
est expression  of,  158, 159;  Tanner  on 
appearance  of,  158,  note;  in  the  typi- 
cal year-old  child,  159-160.  See  Aggres- 
sion, Resentanent. 

Boys,  sangainary  tendencies  of,  194- 
196.  See  Aggression,  Anger,  Compan- 
ions, Co&peration,  Correction,  Do- 
cility, Justice,  Respect,  Types. 

Bbbbsb,  on  inhibiting  mental  states, 
383. 

Calling  names.  See  Resentment. 

CHAHBEBSon  the  tendency  of  girls  to 
emulate  male  ideals,  413. 

Charitable  tendencies,  in  sociability, 
25-27;  before  adolesc«nce,  26,  27;  in 
different  nations,  240-242. 

Church,  the  opportunity  of ,  In  the  vil- 
lage, 392.  See  Suggestion. 

Coercion.  See  Correction,  Critical 
period.  Docility. 

Communication,  in  development,  29- 
52 ;  the  need  of  communication,  29-31 ; 
the  desire  to  share  experiences,  29, 30 ; 
the  function  of  the  passion  to  com- 
munize,  30;  changes  in  the  character 
of  the  communications  with  develop- 
ment. 30;  influence  of  adolescence 
upon,  31;  the  beginning  of  restraint 
In  the  commuuizing  activity,  31-33; 
influence  of  reflection  upon,  31, 32 ;  the 
desire  for  approval,  32  ;  the  humilia- 
tion of  competitors,  32;  "tattling." 
32, 33 ;  the  tendencies  at  adolescence, 
34-37;  the  winning  of  favor  through 
communication,  34;  group  competi- 
tion in  communication,  9S;  commn- 
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nicatlon  in  respect  to  attachments 
between  the  sexes,  35;  boys'  football 
groups, 3fi,  note;  the oommanlcatlons 
of  the  fif  teen-yearold,  S6 ;  of  the  ool- 
ite boy,  36;  of  the  adult,  36;  of  the 
specialist,  37;  the  reticent  type,  37- 
40;  differences  in  children  in  the  de- 
sire tocommunicate,  37;  illQStratlong 
of  these  dlflereocee,  87-90;  timidity  as 
a  cause  of  retlc«ioe  lllnstrated,  S7-89, 
note;  lllostratioD  of  a  reticent  adult, 
40;  the  social  value  of  the  oommonlz- 
ing  activity,  41,  ^;  learning  what  Is 
of  real  worth  for  communication,  41 ; 
the  Influence  of  the  individual  in  de- 
termining public  opinion.42--44 ;  In  his 
ear^  oommunlelng  activity  the  indi- 
Tldttal  is  only  a  learner,  42-43;  par- 
pose  of  adult  communizing  activity, 
44;  Individual  variation  in  adnltcom- 
monicatlon,  44;  the  Influence  of  the 
environment  on  the  Individuars  ex- 
pressions, 44-46;  the  influence  of  the 
group,  46 ;  the  child's  tendency  to  fol- 
low his  own  inclination,  46;  acting  In 
the  presence  of  persona  real  or  ima- 
ginary, 47-49 ;  the  substitution  for 
concrete  perBonallties  of  feelings  of 
public  approval,  or  condemnation  of 
conduct,  49;  the  development  of  re- 
sponsiveness to  community  senti- 
ment, 49-52;  concrete  personalities  in 
the  early  stages  of  development,  49; 
their  consolidation  into  general  and 
public  opinion,  50;  the  method  of 
consolidation,  51 ;  the  persistence  of 
impressive  personalities,  62. 

Companions,  bases  for  choice  of,  11. 
See  Dreats  Scholarship,  SoeiaMlUv, 
Social  stratiJlcaHon,  WecUth. 

Competitive  Activity.  See  Coopera- 
tion. 

Conflict.  See  Adolescence,  Aggrestion, 
Correction,  Critical  period.  Jus- 
tice, Training. 

Conformity,  essential  to  Individnal  and 
social  well-being,  281-283.  See  CrUi- 
cal  period.  Training,  Types. 

Conventions,  the  child's  attitude  to- 
ward, 136, 137.  See  Docility. 

CODLET  on  early  sociability,  6,  note  ; 
on  companionship,  8,  9,  note ;  on 
choice  of  companions,  11  ;  on  selflsb- 
nesB,  70;  on  self  and  other  as  exclu- 
sive, 71,  72,  note;  on  the  child's  love 
of  action,  411, 412. 

Cooperation,  In  group  education,  295- 
319  ;  children's  self-diBcipline  in  the 
group,  295-297 ;  illustratioDS  of  princi- 
pleti,,2S6-297;  leadership  In  the  group, 


297 ;  the  adult  as  an  outsider,  298 ; 
the  teacher  as  a  member  of  the  group, 
298-300 ;  the  first  form  of  group  activ- 
ity In  childhood,  302, 303;  the  develop- 
ment of  group  consciousness,  303,  304; 
how  the  sense  of  group  unity  is  ac- 
quired, 304, 306;  opportunity  for  play 
the  chief  requirement,  306,906;  ales- 
son  from  Eoropean  civilization,  S06, 
807;  the  chief  count  against  the  city, 
307, 30S ;  the  need  of  playgrounds,  309; 
a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,  310, 
811;  playgrounds  iwsen  crime,  311, 312; 
the  testimony  of  playground  experts, 
S12, 818;  Secretary  of  the  Philadelphia 
Culture  BxtensioQ  League  on  the 
value  of  playgrounds,  312;  value  of 
the  playground  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  University  Settlement 
of  Northwestern  University,  313;  the 
playground  and  school  discipline, 
818-310;  hazing,  314,  316;  rivalry  bi 
group  activity,  316-317;  the  value  of 
competitive  activity  In  the  school- 
room and  on  the  playground,  317, 318; 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  In  competi- 
tive activity,  318, 319. 

Correction,  methods  of,  8W-86S;therod 
as  a  means  of  correction,  846, 347;  the 
use  of  the  whipping-post,  347;  the 
tendency  In  our  own  country,  347-356; 
the  tendency  In  older  conntries,  366- 
368 ;  the  results  of  experiments  In  Bu- 
ropean  countries,  369 ;  Is  the  pendulum 
swinging  too  far  in  our  country?  360, 
361 ;  the  treatment  of  obstinacy,  361, 
362;  Locke's  view,  361;  methods  must 
be  varied  to  meet  individual  peculiar- 
ities, 362,  363;  control  hy  natural  con. 
sequences,  363-365 ;  some  defects  in  the 
plan,  366,  366;  Spencer  on  the  coer- 
cive system,  366,  note;  the  responses 
to  the  child's  advances  of  represent- 
atives of  law  and  order  are  properly 
natural  consequences,  366-368;  the 
parent  and  teacher  viewed  aa  agents 
of  natural  consequences,  367,  368. 

Critical  period  in  social  education,  274- 
293;  the  infant's  reaction  upon  hifi  so- 
cial environment,  274,275;  the  child 
as  an  expert  In  coercing  his  caretak- 
ers, 276,  276;  misinterpretation  of 
childish  expression,  276,  277;  how  the 
child  Is  encouraged  In  his  coercive 
tendencies,  277-279;  individual  differ- 
ences in  the  nonconforming  disposi- 
tion, 279,280;  the  child's  winsomeness 
often  a  disadvantage,  280,281;  Locke 
on  coercion,  280, note;  conformity  es- 
sential to  individual  orsocial  well-be- 
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Ing,  281-383;  Lo^e  on  miltmlBHiun  to 
autborlty.  2U,  SS;  new  tilBOS  bring 
new  problems  Id  social  ttntDlnii;,  ZKt. 
210;  the^TdniMsinxoclftJ  cdaeatlou, 
283, 2H:  tlbpensotl  uutboiity  rondera 
gooil  itoclol  training  Impoaslble,  MS, 
986;  Uiebomeandttiaschool.2ft7,288; 
true^ymiulliy  forchildbood,  238-2001 
lesili^rahlp  iA  what  la  netxiod  in  bome 
ud  Btiboot,  2SO-293. 

Ctyiogi  treatment  of,  ira,  its.  8i-«) 
OtrreeMon,  OUfeo/  pnHod,  Train- 
inn- 

Culture,  child's  attitndo  towanl,  I3C, 
137.  S«u  DocilUV- 

Dancing,  tnlluunco  of,  in  social  tnLln- 
Ing,  aU-vtti.  fioo  Arlotf-iviytu^ 

Dangor,  the  fcvling  of.  In  .'^odabUlty,  9, 
10.  S(«  SoHattUUy. 

Dbvby  on  social  training  f»  the  Bcboot, 
am,  283,  note. 

DluRli^jcB  an  tbo  eocial  trotntng  of 
childr<!n,25fi,  lilffl. 

Different  Liilioi)  ofpentona  from  tblnga, 
6.  ae«  /fittj/. 

Docility,  13&-UJfi;  tliu  child  as  a  learner, 
UO,  136;  the  varying  atclcude  of  docil- 
ity, Uit;  the  cbiM'8  altinide  tnwHnl 
must  of  tboGUiiuru  anil  tJiucjoven- 
tlons  of  society,  I3C,  137;  convwritann 
an  a  Inad  on  fEellng,  iaopenitivL-  In 
ohitdliood,  137,  138;  the  change  »t  ad- 
olescence, 13A,  139;  the  appreciation 
of  coovuuUonal  attitudes.  138;  the 
process  of  asdimllating  sooial  con- 
T«ntioQ8. 139, 140;  the  attitude  of  the 
coerced  rhlld,  139,  Ul>;  The  nblld's  re- 
actions u^Knn  conventions  forced  on 
blm,  ]4a-U3;  the  aotugoni«tic  atti- 
tudi%  140, 141;  table  nuanera,  141;  tlm 
luarnor  tam^  teacber,  143,  143;  is 
the  child  dooDe  toward  the  wise  f  143- 
I4S;  the  docile  attitude  of  the  Hdnlt, 
143,114;  the  child,  now  learner,  now 
teacher,  144, 14JJ:  the  child's  attitude 
i»  pnHtomiimiitly  dyii:imlc  rather 
than  asolinllaclTe,  t45-M7;  the  child's 
tack  of  docility  toward  his  cldern,  I4fi, 
146;  thocliiWa  indifforonoo  toward 
rales  of  hP&lth,  W,,  llT;  Indocillty 
with  respect  to  ethical  Instruoticu, 
147,  148;  tho  Inevitable  contllct  he- 
tweeu  thu  child  and  the  adult,  148, 141} ; 
dlffcrenoe  In  capacity  to  foresee  con- 
Be^iuennMfi,  14B,  140;  the  gniwIiiE  do- 
cility of  ttiQ  youth,  14^;  doclhty  In  the 
school,  !4E>-1fll;  the  child'K  inilHTPr- 
ence  toward  learning  and  cultaru,149; 
receptive  toward  what  is  of  preuent 


value,  ISO;  pupilA  as  *'  aatural"  tru> 
AQtB.  151;  doolllty  as  ajleated  \>y 
liniiidenlnif  uxiierlcncc,  tTil-I'iS;  tlio 
Influence  of  euTiroumcnt  upon,  tlVl, 
LS3;  Imitation  aa  a  nMtbod  oC  leara- 
iuR.  1B3;  tho  dminatlc  tendeooy,  18&- j 
ind;  protDlnent  fn  early  yean,  103;  H 
a  means  of  adjuitmcnt,  IM 
DmuiatlaaCion,  Id  school,  409-4001   Bo* 

DresH  di2ttiiictiuti8,  as  atTcctiiig  tocU^J 
t^ility,  Ifl,  17.  See  Cofiprmti<fit,  SoeiO' 
Mlity,  Social  stratxficaUtm. 

DituMMOKD  oo  the  iufluooca  of  p«r- 
Konality.  3T5, 

Duty,  S&-83;  iitwenco  of  tbo  nenUment 
of  uhlijiKtion  In  Infancy,  GO,  50;  the 
poaxionfnrBelf-gratification.Sfi;  Sollj  ■ 
on,  65,  note;   Perez  on,  CB;   llltutra-l 
cions  of,  CO,  nnr^;orlEinortJie  Idea  of 
persona  ■*»  di»tUuguifthi'd  f mm  thiuKS, 
6S-&8;  indications  of  Lhia  liintinctlon, 
6R;  the  meanlogot  alter,  5^&7;dawi>- 
Ing  BCDSeof  duty,  58 ;  the  genesiaof  cho 
altor'<eiue,5&-flO;  the  influence  of  lin- 
itatlon  on.  60;  of  the  reactions  of  the 
nltcron,  DS;  lostinctWc  appreclntion 
of  expresalon,  S9.  60;   essential  expe-j 
rienoes  In  aetiuirlng  the  altcr-Mnne,' 
WMZ;  effect  of  ajipromil  and  disap- 
proval, rcwardx  and  punishme&tson, 
CI ;  deainibk-  iind  uudcsirablo  actions, 
62;  Klrkpatrink  on,  37,  note;   devel- 
opment and  ecrlchment  of  the  cod* 
coptioD  of  the  alter,  «)3-(U;  tho  tneao-- j 
lug  of  self  to  the  ohlld,  G4;  IntarprSf-J 
tatioD  {if  the  niter's  ezpre«ai(>ua,6Mi8; 
on  tho  haala  of  uxpnrtenoe.  Oft,  07;  the 
evaluation  of  die  alter  an  compared 
with  tho  CKo,  C8i  popular  notions  ro» 
spectingtho  relntjonof  thfi  self  and  I 
the  niter,  88-7C(;  the  egoUtic  attitMdO  | 
of  ibe  child,  (16,  60;  the  rdle  of  tiis  I 
alter  wllb  develapniont,  C);  onalnKlfii  { 
between  the  social  and  the  biological  I 
organlnn,  C9,  TO;   Conley  on   sollliib"] 
nras,  70;  are  tbe  iniercnta  of  the  ego 
and  the  alter  ldentlcal?70-73;  tbeblo- 
logioal  llhistration  furtbor  cooxld- 
ored,  TO,  71  j  egoism  viewed  from  tho 
Ktftndpelnt   of  dfVRloptnent,    71.  72; 
Cooley  on  self  and  other  an  oxclu- 
eSve,  71,  72,  note;  mental  attitndee In 
childhood,  77-76;  abst^ncc  of  dtiliberu- 
tion  in  childhood,  73;  attitude  coward 
the  be1p1f<)W  anil  needy,  74;  illuatra- 
tltin   nf  tlie  altrnlsUc  Impulse  of  a 
five-year-old  cb  lid,  74,  note ;  Klrkpat- 
rleV  on  the  absence  of  selflslinesH  In 
chitabood,74,noto;  growth  tn  altnila- 
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tie  action  wltb  reflection  as  Tiewed 
from  without,  76;  as  viewed  from 
within,  75;  instinctive  altniiHtic  ac- 
tion, 75;  geneaiB  of  the  sense  of  duty, 
76-79;  influence  of  social  experience 
upon,  76 ;  the  consciousness  of  oou- 
crete  personalities,  77 ;  the  rdle  of  con- 
science, 77;  of  ideal  spectators,  78; 
the  rdle  of  religion  in  the  develop- 
ment of  conscience,  79,  SO;  influence 
of  religious  personages,  80;  the  real- 
istic character  of  the  child's  religious 
conceptions,  80-83;  mistakes  In  reli- 
gious teaching,  82;  the  need  in  reli- 
gious teaching,  83. 

Educative  social  experience,  248-272; 
education  and  social  etticiency,  248- 
260;  the  need  of  education  for  social 
adjustment,  249;  educative  social  ex- 
perience the  first  requisite,  2fiO-252; 
Qulntilian  on  the  training  of  the  ora- 
tor, 261,  note;  the  social  training  of 
the  only  child,  252,253;  hard  knocks 
are  essential  to  effective  learning, 
253,  254;  present-day  tendencies,  254, 
256;  mere  gregarioasness  not  enough 
for  social  development,  256,  256;  the 
need  of  reflection,  256;  suggestions 
from  literature,  art,  science,  and  the 
like,  256;  suppression  as  a  method  of 
social  training,  257-260;  the  teachings 
of  our  forefathers  as  found  in  the 
Babies'  Book,  257;  Dickens's  charac- 
terization of  the  training  of  children, 
258,259;  Locke  on  the  training  of  chil- 
dren, 260,  note ;  the  situation  in  the 
public  schools,  260,  261 ;  Quintilian  on 
public  education,  260;  the  virtues  de- 
veloped by  the  school,  260,  261 ;  the 
typical  school  is  modeled  on  the  static 
plan,  261-263;  Dewey  on  the  social 
training  of  the  school,  262,  263,  note; 
the  principle  partially  realized  in  the 
kindergarten,  264;  the  question  of 
moral  instruction,  266-268;  formal 
ethical  instruction,  265;  the  program 
of  moral  instruction  in  the  French 
schools,  265-268 ;  the  method  of  teach- 
ing moral  principles,  268, 269;  the  pu- 
pil must  be  led  to  see  the  social  ne- 
cessity for  every  moral  attitude  urged 
upon  him,  269-271 ;  moral  instruction 
during  adnlesoence,  271,  272;  keeping 
the  attention  properly  occupied,  272. 
See  Cooperation,  Correction,  Critical 
period,  Imitation,  Naturai  Conse- 
quences, Suggestion. 

Ego.  See  Duiy,  Justice,  Self-respect, 
SociabUUy. 


Environment,  Influence  of,  on  the  indi- 

Tldual's  expression,  44-46. 

Equity,  the  child's  sense  of,  106.  See 
Justi^. 

Eton,  illustrative  of  the  judicial  atti- 
tude In  self-governing  groups,  193. 

European  civilization.  See  Coopera- 
tion, Correction. 

Evil,  the  si^gestion  of,  S77-380.  Bee 
Suggestion. 

Exercises  and  problems,  434-660;  socia- 
bility, 434-443;  communication,  443- 
449 ;  ethical  attitudes,  449-456 ;  justice, 
466-463;  respect,  463-470;  docility,  470- 
476;  resentment,  476-481;  aggression, 
481-485;  from  a  national  standpoint, 
486-^3;  educative  social  experience, 
493-499;  the  critical  period,  499-509 ; 
oodperation  in  group  education,  609- 
61fi  ;  problems  of  training,  515-527; 
methods  of  correction,  627-635 ;  sug- 
gestion, 536-542 ;  imitation,  642-660. 

Extenuating  circumstances,  develop- 
ment of  a  sense  of,  103-105.  See  Jua- 
tice. 

Favorites,  in  sociable  expressions  of 
children,  11-15.  See  Co&peration,  So- 
ciability. 

Folk  dances  in  the  schools,  342,  343. 
See  Training. 

George  Junior  Republic,  illustrative  of 
the  judicial  attitude  of  self-govern- 
ing groups,  193. 

Girls,  less  sanguinary  than  boys,  198. 
See  Aggression,  Anger,  ChaTnbers, 
Companions,  Cooperation,  Corree- 
tion.  Docility,  Justice,  Respect,  Xvpes. 

Governess,  in  social  education,  283, 284. 
See  Critical  period. 

GiTTAu  on  positive  suggestion, 386. 

Hatred,  development  of  the  attitude 
of,  169-171.  See  Resentment. 

Health,  the  child's  attitude  toward,  146, 
147.    See  Docility. 

Home  and  the  school,  287,  288.  See 
Correction,  Critical  period.  Sugges- 
tion, Training. 

Hostility,absentin  theinfant,167.  See 
Resentm.CHt. 

Humiliation,  appearance  of  the  atti- 
tude of,  124.  See  Respect. 

HcTKTiNOTox  on  uncouBCious  instruc- 
tion, 376. 

Imitation,  396-421 ;  group  homogeneity, 
396,  397;  the  treatment  of  the  excep- 
tional individual,  396;  familiar  illus- 
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nrMintniof  imitativn  actlvlQ'.B&T.SW; 
i4)Q<lltiotu ){overiiiuc  tho  child's  Inn- 
Uittotitt,  .1UR,390;  at  flnt  tbo  f^envrnl 
typw  of  Uie  actlun  only  is  luiiliUiJ, 
:m;  tliecblkl'H  int^roHt  In  thc>.-si>cu- 
ti'in  or  .in  not,  3S9;  purvotwtton  in 
chilUhodU, -liOO, -UiL;  ]>er»oiiutl(>i]  bo- 
fore  aiioU!««on(u>,  401 ;  fionstruitingan 
linngrtnaxy  finvlroiiiDCtil.  41)1 : 1'lal^i  on 
tlic  moral  cttott  of  Unimittliuition. 
Wi,Mtt;  tlic  valu«  ci(  prrKonatliigAi;* 
tivity.  4M.40S:  dnuiiutliiii^  work  (n 
Cbuauhool,  40e,4O7;  tbentrlcal  pmpor- 
tlntarenot  BSKntliil,40(l|4ll9;  puninD- 
atlon  U  awn  of  vicarious  atljusttiient, 
409,  410;  ctfoct  of.  on  tbe  atutuileof 
vbildrcn  toward  tbe  ftnciol  environ* 
inenLiw.'llci:  towaid Bobon)  requlns 
tnBiiU,4lii:  tlumtnaiitperkoaalitli.'slii 
oay  community,  411,  413;  Couloy  on 
tha  chtld'n  lore  of  action,  411,412;  tire 
nui»cuHiie  or  rciuiuiiie  persoaalltles 
dominant  with  tbe  yontif  ?  41*2,  413; 
CbanilH.'nt  <m  iho  tcndooc-y  of  gtrls  to 
«mulBt4^  tiiiilo  idfal^  413 ;  tlic  AbM>nce 
of  male  tesehur*  In  «lement»ry  and 
BeconiLary  iKrhi>»ls,  413;  Irall&tioa  oT 
fltimirmal  tritltn,  414,  415;  tbQ  quar- 
antine of  ocTTouH  and  monl  dla- 
onl(.-r)i,  415-417;  mciUcnl  ln«i>9«C[an 
in  EnKlnni),  France,  and  liertnany, 
41ii;  thi>»itniiti*>uiDourovrur-»untry, 
417,  418;  shallow  Beiitltneiitalisni  In 
dealing  wicta  vatt-nonnal  children  In 
tbe  acboolfi, 418.41!):  <Ioe8  a  copy  prc- 
aeniPd  to  tbo  yonnii;  for  Itnltntton 
niinutJin«H  uroiiM  lUttltbetlcuccJun '.' 
4».  4'_'1.' 
ISndignatlnn,  development  of  atdtode 
of,  131,  ITV;  divthiPtion  from  a»g«r, 
175,    :*««  Ttf^mtrnintt. 

InteUc'tuiU  iut(!rc3tit,  the  development 
of,  237,238.  Jtee  ^o>*ial  traininff. 

Irritability,  amotip  tJiv  meuibtin  of  a 
gruup,  1(18.  ICD.  scaJieaeiUment. 

Jealousy,  appearance  of,  173-174 ;  eanses 
of,  174-18^;  dunnpadolffsccncclAI, 182. 

JiMlirc.p<l-l]J:  li:i»Hl  cxiii-rkmce  in  thti 
dcvclu|iuiL'nt  of  tlic  Ki^ntiuictit  uf,  86. 
B7 ;  cfTccc  of  nympAthy,  ])lEy,  and 
niercy.B?:  equality  of  rights  and  re- 
f[pn)j<iiblliti(?»  ItmltcKl  to  mombors  of 
a  dusH,  Si.  88;  Jiistlix!  an  a  fantur  In 
MX'ial  utmtiflcatioii,  US;  th»  role  of 
cnnlttct  In  thn  rblld'aflmt  aoctalad- 
Jnstiu«>tits.  88-iW;  thP  fundam«ntal 
mrnnhiK  of  Jnntlce,  t&;  th*  method 
uf  tliu  llrHl  IrwoiiM  ill  Ju^tlrf:.  (Ml,  91; 
appearance  of  lite  sense  uf  properly 


right, 91, 92;  [nipl[catl<HMnttIi(^»«nifl 
of  ri;;ht,  91 ;  the  ni>i>ruprLitlivunciH  of 
the  infant.  Ul;  (;iTennil-tnki.*  rpla- 
ti'ioii  in  dcTL*l(i|)iUi;  .■*iiim*  of  Justicp, 
92;  dorelivpmL-ni  of  appruclatiDii  of 
the  right  of  poMVMtlon,  W-W ;  elTecl 
of  (Ilc  idler'!)  reuclion.'JG;  learning!: 
property  rights,  94;  devclopmenul 
ctuin^cs  in  respnct  to  principle  of 
owncrvblp,  B9,  Kl;  recount  runt  I  oct  of 
pnnciple9iofovrn«r§hip  Willi  ctiaiin^a 
in  Aoctcty,  06;  the  r<'il«  of  posltlx'n 
infitniRiJfin  In  develophtic  tliu  ventt- 
mont  of  JnHtlf%.  !kl,  07;  piirpoM-ful  ^-d- 
UCAtJve  tniinlntf  by  tbe  emup,  D7,  9S; 
evldenoe  that  tho  Kontlment  of  jus- 
tice It  the  pfjduet  priuiartlyof  aoolal 
r«iQtion,9!4;  InstlDCtlve  olcrucnu  io 
the  M-utlmcnt  of  Juatlce,  9S,  100;  In- 
KtlnotiTi!  t«iidcuctoe  to  defend  tbe 
weak,  99;  tbe  reflex  oliametar  of  tbo 
ftcotlmcutof  justice  in  the  bi-irinnhig, 
100-193:  lack  of  ronnhiteuoy  In  chit- 
dren'n  TiuwB  of  JuHtlcu,  101,  102;  clf^- 
velopmcm  of  an  Ap]ircoiatloii  of  ox- 
tcniLatiuitcircuinstannflH,  1K(-infi;  tho 
favoring  of  igt  a  matter  of  siMHat 
Inheritance,  104,  KK;  development  of 
an  appreciation  of  motive  in  the 
alter'a  actloiui,  lOR-lOS;  the  {.■liiUl's 
code  ol  ethlcH  and  otjulty,  IfWI;  ooclal 
reactions  aa  fcivlug  riae  to  a  seiiob  of 
motive  and  Intention,  107,  in^;  de- 
vulopment  of  the  utttum  of  reepomil- 
blllty,  109. 1  in ;  the  general  H*nH  of  ro- 
Nponalhlllty,  110;  tlieelfectof  adolos- 
oent  tivvelopmeot  upon  the  fcclhi); 
of  rtaponnlhlllty,  110-112;  tliufTTti wing 
idea  of  ri.<)<p<iiiiiibi1ity,  ill;  taking 
aocnuQi of  uaCnral  ablHtlefl,  III. 

KiBBPATKifin.  on  tbe  deeiro  for  eom- 
panlonafaip,  6;  on  tbe  abwnco  of 
aelliahneM  In  cblldbood,  74,  note. 

Leadership,  aa  Inspiring  obeisance,  In 
childhood,  lJi>i  the  chief  need  in 
homo  and  rcIiooI,  290-293;  In  tbe 
^oiip,  297;  combined  with  conipnn- 
iooahfp.  335>337.  See  Aggr^Mtuit,  Co- 
operation, Critieai  period,  Soeta- 
MlUy. 

Lineage,  as  affei^tlng'  Hoclat  stntifl- 
catliiii,  23.  Hee  SoviaOlUly,  Social 
Btrnlific'iVon. 

fincKKinn  the  training  of  children,  WO, 
note;  on  out.>r^ion. 2A0,  nor«;  on  unit- 
mission  to  antbority,  2fa,  SA3;  on  tbo 
treatnienl  tif  olitttlnat^,  361;  vlewB 
Du  the  suggeatioD  of  «vU«  878. 
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Meilk»l  laapeetloa.  In  KoRliuid. 
Franee,  anil  a«tmio7,  410;  tliotima- 
lUia  la  onr  awn  oonauj,  417, 418. 

Marvf.    flee  JuMtiea. 

Mural  luinioUuo.  MS-SR;  fonna)  in- 
■traotloa  In.  3e&;  In  the  Krancti 
Kboa1a.3w^i»;  cfflcicottoctlKXlB  In, 
968,  MB.  8m  £(tucat4M  »ociai  cxpt' 
Timet, 

VoClre.  deT«lopai«Dt  ot  a  veaee  of.  In 
Uia  altera  raaetloiUi.U)8-10y.  SeeJtw- 

Natural  oaiuoqueiion,  aa  a  metliod  uf 
eontrol,  a63-a68i  tome  defecta  to 
tba  pUa,  9K,  SGS;  ^racttr  on.  'Mb 
See  CMt^wraCfoAi  Civmsetlon,  A«C0rl^ 

Neipaloo.  as  a  meuioilof  training,  383. 

Neutral  attlludua,  In  chlldbood,  T3-7C. 
Sev  DtUv 

OVligaxitm,  aentinwnt  of.  In  Infancy, 

05,  fiC  Sea  Dtdv. 
Ormtlinury.  lite  Lrratiueot  or,  381,  362; 

Locke's  flew  or,  381.   SettCorrtttlon. 
OnlyotaUcl,  Um  ao«lal  mining  nf,  ^m, 

SSa.   Bm  Oo0peratio/t,  Outjf,  Edueor 

Hi»  toeiai  tce|>fHBn<w,  JnsUee, 
Ovrnenblp,  rIeTelupmeat  oC  tba  sense 

of,  DO,  96.    8eo  Justice. 

PEBIX,  nn  nelt-icraliflcatlon,  .^;  on  the 

appoaraDco  of  anger,  l&S,  Doto;  Tlews 

on  th«  appeaiaoce  of  Joaloufliy,  ITS, 

Dote. 
PerKonalttlM,    ilomlnnnt  tn  anj  ocim- 

Uliliijty,  411.  412.    Soi?  Coii/ienUion. 
V«ni<nttu>ti,  Sto  lmUo.(ion. 
1^>^K)^«,     iliffcrDnciatlun      of,     from 

thlngit,  B. 
Pity.   SeeJuntia. 
Pufcnj.on  tba  HaKjrRRtlon  nf  erll.  377;  tin 

tbo moral  eSoct of  clratiiatimtiDa,4a2, 

403. 
Plajrgroandii,  need  of,  810,311:  function 

of,  312~31B.  Am   GHnmunicaHon.  (^ 

u/MTufinn,  Training. 

l>LtNV,   on   t&»   anMATADCO  Of  thO  flfBt 

tiuile.  4,  note. 
PoH^ptMlon,  dcTelopinent  of  t&e  sense 

of,93-M.    SleB/i«fi«. 
Problttms.  See  Exfrcla*-*  and  problem*. 
Proiwrty  RIghu,  n]ip(>aratice  of  Beimc 

of,  91, 93.  ^teAviiM»Hon,Jimice,H»- 

Qiiamntlne,  of  nervous  and  moral  dU- 
onlunt,  •US,417.  ^w  Imitation. 


Qtnirmjuur,  on  the  training  of  the  m,- 
tor,  2M,  Qott*;  on  public  education, 

aea 

Bage,  expnorton  of.  tOl-lM.  a«e  Bt- 
t&ntnent. 

Religion,  the  rAlo  of.  in  the  derctopoMiil 
of  oonsQlenoe.  79,  so;  the  teaching  of. 
82,  8S.  flee  i/tav. 

Beinane.apptianuioeof  the  attitude  of, 
IM.  ^tRcwprvt. 

BapiuuloD,  the  child's  tndltlcreoce  to. 
138-128.  Soo  Cametinn.  RestpwU 

BoscnCincnt,  UT-ltCt;  the  Infant's  atti- 
tude u  a  non-re«tstant  ono.  167,  IC^i 
abMDoe  In  Utf  auojr  of  angur  and  liue- 
tlltty,  157;  the  anlrade  of  supplier 
tion,158;  the  earliest  capreaalou  of 
aogcr,  UJS,  190;  the  defiant  attitude, 
UW;  Tanner  on  the  Appearance  of 
anger,  158.  note;  reres'a  Tiow,  US, 
note;  effect  of  maiiJrestatiuiu  of 
anger  on  ttiu  altvr,  U9;  UaJor*fl  view, 
ia&,  ooto;  thR  tT]^lca]  year-old  ehOd 
la  angry  nuirli  of  the  time,  109,  IflO; 
the  ditmanils  of  Uiu  uurvfltnifDed 
child,  IWi  the  (leveloiiuient  of  rcsenl- 
ment  a«  nperaonal  emorlon,  tflO,  ifll; 
laaainiateohjecta  oa  iucilliii;  anger, 
100,181:  change  of  attitude  with  tte-, 
velopmeut,  141;  methods  of  expr 
ingiage,  let -101;  tbu  purpoeeleaa  c 
presAlnn  of  the  Infant,  141 ;  tlio  pul^' 
pntteful  reaction  nf  ttiR  year-old.  161; 
"  ealUng  oamca  "  In  anger,  tez;  cry* 
lug  in  anger,  I6S,  103;  the  eullen  atti- 
tude, IM;  iudtiuclive  uianifcstatlaa 
of  anger,  IM;  dlniatlonii  whlcli  t'tiiuii- 
lato  the  BttttuilK  of  antci*r,  ir<.'r.  \ff-\ 
anger  as  affected  by  intentioo  ui  lUc 
alter,  IQC!;  the  function  of  anger  in 
social  relation?,  100,  IdT;  conditiana 
vblcb  favor  the  deYelnpiiwni  of 
irritability  amoog  tlit>  luomlMtr^ 'if  a 
group,  10»,  lOB;  the  inflaonce  of  ont- 
alde  aMoolatlooa,  18S;  exp«rli'oc«fl 
essential  to  good  fellowship,  is;^.  ico; 
dsTelopment  of  the  nttftnde  of  ha- 
tred, 139-171 ;  the  tump'irary  cbaraoiw 
of  oliildiab hostility,  I7U;  thecbanglng 
attitude  which  ooinea  with  adir>1<»- 
cence,  170;  revenge,  171:  the  <lovolo(>- 
ment  of  the  attitude  of  Inrijgniitlon. 
171,  172;  dUtinotioD  bctwcoo  indig- 
nation anil  angnr,  172;  ap|>caraiico 
of  tbe  attitude  of  jeaJouiiy,  \Ti-\:i; 
Perez  and  others  on  Jealousy.  173, 
note;  sltnatlonv  which  Incite  ihaj 
attitude  of  Jealousy.  17-1-177;  cooiit 
tlon  for  farora,  IH,  175;  ilnUr)',  Xlth 
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conditions  favoring  the  deTelopment 
of  jealousy,  177,  180;  schoolroom  jeal- 
ousies, 178-181;  effect  of  school  dis- 
tinctions, 176,  180;  jealousy  during 
the  adolescent  period,  181,  182;  sex 
recogoition  and  appreciation,  181. 
Respect,  115-133;  characteristics  of  re- 
spect as  a  social  phenomenon,  115, 
116;  nonconformity  with  social  stand- 
ards, 115;  community  reaction  upon 
the  individual's  conduct,  116;  re- 
spect is  a  restrained,  appreciative 
attitude,  116,  117;  demonstrative  re- 
action in  certain  cases  of  social  or 
anti-social  conduct,  117;  respect  for 
institutions  and  superiors,  117-119; 
effect  of,  on  social  stability,  ll8;  re- 
spect vs.  the  observance  of  conven- 
tional proprtetieB,  119,  120;  respect 
vs.  admiration,  120, 121 ;  chief  tatnehlp 
rather  than  excellence  as  a  motive 
for  obeisance,  120;  the  meaning  of 
self-respect,  121,  122;  favoring  the 
alter  vs.  favoring  the  self,  122;  origin 
of  the  attitude  of  self-respect,  122-124 ; 
relation  of  self-respect  to  respect  for 
others,  122;  changes  at  adolescence, 
123;  appearance  of  the  attitudes  of 
shame,  humiliation,  remorse,  self- 
esteem,  etc.,  124,  125;  the  subjective 
attitude  after  adolescence,  124;  the 
child's  reaction  to  reproof,  125,  126; 
the  child's  IndifFerence  to  his  reputa- 
tion, 126-128;  absenceof  ethical  pride 
In  infancy,  127;  resistance  to  accusa- 
tions of  wrongdoing,  128;  the  attitude 
of  respect  is  talten  in  view  primarily 
of  the  motive  of  action,  128,  129;  the 
influence  of  adolescent  development 
upon  the  attitude  of  self-respect, 
130, 131 ;  the  effect  upon  the  individual 
of  love  of  self-respect,  131 ;  the  effect 
upon  the  attitude  of  self-respect  of 
the  development  of  sex  appreciation, 
132, 133. 

Responsibility,  development  of  the 
sense  of,  109-112.  See  Justice. 

Revenge,  development  of  the  attitude 
of,  171.  See  Resentment. 

Rivalry,  development  of,  176;  cessation 
of,  between  sexes  after  adolescence, 
200.  See  Co&peration,  Imitation,  R&- 
sentjnent. 

RovcB  on  inhibition,  384. 

Scholarship,  influence  of,  on  sociable  ex- 
pression, 23.  See  Sociability,  Jtetpect. 

School,  as  a  social  centre,  391,  392.  See 
Educative  social  experience.  Social 
training. 


Self-governing  gnmps.  See  Codperor 
Hon,  Eton,  Qeorge  Junior  B^ptU}U4i, 
Only  child. 

Self-respect.  See  Seepect. 

Sentlmentalism,  in  dealing  with  sub- 
normal children,  418,  419.  See  CrUi- 
cai  period.  Training. 

Shame,  appearance  of  attitude  of,  124, 
125.  See  Adolescence. 

Smile,  the  first  appearance  of,  4. 

Sociability,  in  development,  3-28;  in- 
stinctive manifestations  of,  3-6;  the 
child's  early  reactions  are  vague  and 
indefinite,  3;  development  of  appre- 
ciation of  values  in  the  environment, 
3;  earliest  attempts  at  evaluation,  4; 
the  first  smile,  4;  Pliny  on,  4,  note; 
the  desire  to  commune  with  persons, 
4;  indications  of  awareness  of  per- 
sonal presence,  5;  differentiation  of 
persons  from  objects,  5;  rudiments 
of  sociability,  5;  Cooley  on,  5,  note; 
communing  with  objects  other  than 
persons,  6;  passion  for  personal  inter- 
course, 6,  7;  Sully  on  the  instinctive 
sociability  of  children,  6;  desire  for 
companionship  of  racial  origin,  6; 
Kirkpatrick  quoted,  6;  service  not 
the  only  source  of  pleasure  to  the 
child  from  personal  relations,  7;  the 
feeling  of  dependence  as  one  source 
of  sociable  expression,  7-11;  the  need 
of  companions  in  adjustment,  8;  Coo- 
ley on  companionship,  8,  9,  note;  the 
feelings  of  danger  In  sociability,  9, 
10;  tbe  appearance  of  tlie  highest 
form  of  sociable  feeling,  10,  11 ;  first 
manifestation  of  interest  in  personal 
worth,  10;  effect  of  religious  feelin)^ 
on  sociability,  10;  decline  of  interest 
in  pemonal  presence,  11;  favorites 
and  aliens  among  children,  11-16;  ba- 
sis for  choice  of  companions,  11 ;  Coo- 
ley on  the  choice  of  companions,  11 ; 
estimation  of  static  goodness,  12; 
concrete  Illustrations  of  this  princi- 
ple, 12 ;  appearance  of  the  boastful  or 
egotistic  trait,  13;  discipline  of  the 
individual  by  the  group,  13;  sociabil- 
ity as  conditioned  by  equality,  13; 
the  relation  of  a  group  to  its  leader, 
14;  to  a  bully,  14;  moral  and  intellec- 
tual qualities  as  bases  for  sociable 
expression,  14, 15 ;  the  influence  upon 
the  child  of  adult  social  stratifica- 
tion, 15, 16. 

Social  stratification,  before  adoles- 
cence, 15;  social  groupings  as  affected 
by  parental  attitudes,  16;  sociability 
on  the  basis  of  dress  distinctions,  16, 
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17;  <m  tbe  basis  of  Intellectoal  attain- 
ments,  17-19 ;  saperiority  In  books  as 
directing  groupings  among  bnys,  17; 
among  girls,  18;  soci&l  gronplnga  of 
children  in  European  countries,  18; 
influence  or  adolescent  development 
npon  sociability,  19-23;  wealtb  as  a 
factor  Id  groupings,  20;  re-groaping 
during  adoleM^nce,  20;  groupings 
due  to  social  organlzationg,21,22;  re- 
groupings of  boys  as  iDflaenced  by 
girls,  22;  social  stratification  on  the 
basis  of  economic  status,  23-^ ;  effect 
of  economic  independence  on  socia- 
ble expression,  23;  influence  of  line- 
f  age,  23;  of  scholarship,  24,  26;  chari- 

table tendencies  in  sociability,  2S-27; 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  as  promoting  soclar 
bility,  25,  26;  charitable  tendencies 
before  adolescence,  26, 27. 

Social  training,  from  a  national  stand- 
point, 229-246;  light  on  our  American 
problems  from  the  experience  of 
older  clTlllzationB,  229,  230;  the  real 
function  of  education,  231;  the  cru- 
cial period  In  the  life  of  a  nation,  232, 
233;  the  lesson  tanght  by  decaident 
peoples,  233;  the  situation  In  Ameri- 
can life,  233;  the  chief  problem  in  ed- 
ucation, 234 ;  development  of  aesthetic 
interests,  236-237;  development  of 
intellectual  interests,  237, 238;  lessons 
for  our  American  schools,  238;  tend- 
encies In  our  own  country,  239,  240; 
the  tendency  in  the  schools,  239;  con- 
temporary movements,  240;  develop- 
ment of  sound  altruistic  interests, 
240-242;  charitable  tendencies  in  dif- 
ferent nations,  240, 241 ;  teaching  self- 
helpfulness,  241,  242;  development  of 
industrial  Interests,  242, 243;  develop- 
ment of  individual  Initiative  and  efll- 
clency,  243,  244 ;  conformity  to  estab- 
lishedlaw,  !M4,245. 

Social  types,  209-224;  the  principle  of 
social  types,  209;  individual  variabil- 
ity recognized  in  popular  philosophy, 
209.  210;  are  there  types  in  childhood 
and  youth  ?  210,  211 ;  the  adaptable 
type,  211;  the  weak  type,  212,  213;  the 
tactful  type,  213, 214 ;  the  development 
of  the  adaptable  child  into  the  tact- 
ful and  diplomatic  individual,  214; 
the  unadaptable  child,  214-216;  his 
attitude  toward  his  elders,  215;  the 
Impertinent  and  impudent  types,  216, 
217;  the  attitude  of  scorn.  217,  218; 
Its  prominence  in  the  static  type, 
218;  the  frank,  open  type,  218;  the  de- 
ceitful type,  218 ;  the  communicative 


tjrpe,  219,220;  tbe  self-conscioos  type, 
220;  the  dramatic  type,  220,  221;  tbe 
hectoring  type,  222;  the  meek  type, 
222,  223;  developmental  transfonnsr 
tton  in  types,  223, 224. 

Suggestion,  370-393;  the  general  char- 
acter of  Buggestion,  370,  371 ;  the  nat- 
nral  history  of  an  act  of  suggestion, 
371-373;  anecdote  of  Frederick  Vll- 
liers,  372,  373;  theprlnclple  of  sugges- 
tion stated,  373-376;  the  influence  for 
good  or  ill  of  tbe  personality  of  the 
trainer,  375-377;  Drummond  on  the 
influence  of  personality,  375;  Holmes 
on  personal  influence,  376,  376,  note; 
Huntington  on  anconscious  inatmc- 
tion,  376;  the  sugK^Btion  of  evil,  377- 
379;  Plato's  doctrine,  377;  Aristotle's 
vlew,378;  Locke's  view,  378;  Bacon's 
view,  378;  the  view  of  modem  psy- 
chology, 379, 380;  the  attractiveness  of 
evil  and  vice,  380;  the  treatment  of 
timidity  as  a  typical  undesirable  atti- 
tude, 380-382;  negation  as  a  method 
of  training,  383;  Breeze  on  inhibit- 
ing mental  states,  383 ;  positive  sug- 
gestion as  a  method  of  training,  384, 
385 ;  Royce  on  inhibition,  384 ;  Guyau 
on  positive  suggestion,  386;  special 
problems  of  village  life,  386-388;  the 
immoral  influence  of  bill-boards,  387, 
3SS;  home  Influences  In  the  village, 
389,  390;  boy-life  in  the  towns  of  a 
western  state,390,391;  tbe  opportunity 
of  the  school  in  the  village,  391, 392; 
the  function  of  manual  training,  391; 
the  school  as  a  social  centre,  391,  392; 
the  opportunity  of  the  church,  392; 
practical  methods  of  improvement, 
392,  393;  tbe  vacation  scbools,  392, 
note;  the  need  of  wholesome,  inter- 
esting occupation,  394;  making  the 
home  attractive,  391;  cooperation  of 
the  churches,  393. 

Sully,  on  instinctive  sociability  of 
children,  6;  oni  aelf-gratiflcation,  65, 
note. 

Supplication,  in  infancy,  158.  See  Ae- 
aentment. 

Suppression,  as  a  method  of  social 
training,  2B7-260.  See  CoTvection, 
Training. 

Survival  of  the  fittest.  See  CoSperaHon. 

Sympathy,  for  childhood,  288-290.  See 
Juries. 

Takkeb,  on  appearance  of  anger,  158, 
note. 

Teasing,  200-206.  See  Aggrewion,  So- 
cial types. 
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Training,  problems  of,  321-343;  a  typ- 
ical Instance  of  conflict  in  the  train- 
lug  of  cniidren,  321,  322;  differing 
points  of  view,  322, 323 ;  personal  tmlts 
that  incite  resistance,  323, 324;  the  fu- 
tility of  much  verbal  correction,  324, 
325;  how  commands  are  made  effec- 
tive, 3^-327 ;  commands  that  do  not 
resell  the  child's  focos  of  attention, 
327-329;  how  indifference  to  com- 
mands Is  developed  in  children,  329- 
331;  qaalities  essential  In  a  snccess- 
fal  trainer,  331;  Hamlet  as  a  type  of 
trainer,  332, 333  ;  relation  between  the 
child  and  his  trainer,  333-336 ;  Locke's 
views,  333 ;  Che  situation  in  the  Amer- 
ican home,  334,  336;  can  leadership 
and  companionship  be  combined  in 
the  same  individuals?  335,337;  tbe 
need  in  American  life,  337;  a  danger 


in  American  life,  337-339 ;  the  evil  of 
early  sophistication,  339-341 ;  keeping 
higfa-gchool  life  simple,  339;  concern-, 
iug  dancing,  341,  342;  folk  dances  in 
the  schools,  342,  343. 

Truancy,  as  "  natural "  for  children, 
151.  See  Docmty. 

Tyye^,  See  Social  types. 

Tillage  life,  special  problems  of,  8Sft- 
395.  See  Stiggextion. 

Wealth,  as  a  factor  In  Soeiai  stratifi- 
cation, 20. 

Whipping-post.  See  Correction. 

Winaomeness,  often  a  disadvantage 
to  a  child,  280,  281.  See  CrUieaZ  pe- 
riod. 

Wise,  attitude  of  the  child  toward  the, 
143-145.  See  DoeUUy. 
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